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F  all  spoken  tongues  the  English  language  is, 
perhaps,  alone  destined  to  occupy  a  predominant 
place  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Arguing 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  and  from  the  present 
to  the  future,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  another 
hundred  years,  no  less  than  one  thousand  millions  of  people 
will,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  be  speaking  the  English 
language — a  number  far  in  excess  of  any  other  nationality. 
Rich  in  metaphor,  full  of  vitality  and  creative  vigor — as  it  has 
proved  itself — with  untold  possibilities  of  adaptation  to  the 
needs  and  genius  of  the  age,  it  already  stands  unique  in  many 
respects,  and  forms  a  medium  of  communication  to  the  like  of 
which  no  other  spoken  tongue  can  show  an  analogy. 

Unquestionably  its  present  strength  and  future  potency  lie 
in  its  adaptability  and  capacity  for  expansion.  To  take  the 
last  three  hundred  years  alone,  the  tendency  of  our  Mother 
tc'^ue  to  reach  out,  under  varying  surroundings,  to  new  and 
fre^.i  combinations  of  form  has  been  very  marked.  One  fact 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  viz.,  that  from  the  earliest  times 
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the  English  language  has  been  undergoing  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. With  new  environments  the  speech  of  a  people 
at  once  begins  to  change;  and  new  needs,  influences,  and 
surroundings,  contribute  largely  to  the  enilchment  of  a 
vernacular.  Certain  words  become  obsolete,  new  words  are 
introduced,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  words  come  to  be 
employed  in  a  different  manner.  A  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  tendency  in  language  to  change  its  form  is  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  or  Old  Norse,  once  the  common  speech  of 
Iceland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  now  exists  entire  in 
none  of  those  countries. 

In  England,  with  its  tight  grip  upon  the  past,  this  process  of 
enlargement  has  not  attained  the  same  dimensions  as  elsewhere. 
Yet  even  in  the  Mother  Country  the  common  speech  has 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that,  to  quote  one  example  only, 
the  English  of  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  and  Marlowe,  is  not  the 
vernacular  of  to-day,  and  in  the  original  these  writers  require  a 
glossary  to  render  them  intelligible. 

Far  more  strongly  marked,  however,  is  the  divergence 
which  exists  between  the  Queen's  English  and  the  English  of 
the  New  World — variations  popularly  known  and  described  as 
"  Americanisms."  These,  in  the  main,  have  long  been  a  bug- 
bear to  purists,  the  despair  of  etymologists,  and  an  unfailing 
source  of  wonder,  amusement,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  puzzle  to 
the  general  reader.  To  the  student  of  comparative  philology, 
however,  a  large  number  of  these  words,  phrases,  and  colloquial- 
isms which,  at  first  sight,  seem  novel,  uncouth,  and  obscure, 
are,  when  closely  scrutinised,  found  to  possess  a  parentage  that 
cannot  be  questioned,  as  far  as  standard  usage  and  authority 
are  concerned.  Moreover,  much  of  what  remains,  not  so 
sanctioned,  is  discovered  to  be  capable  of  reduction  to  some 
sort  of  law  and  orderly  sequence.  '.       ..... 
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Strictly  speaking,  an  "  Americanism  "  may  be  defined  as  a 
word  or  phrase,  old  or  new,  employed  by  general  and  respect- 
able usage  in  America  in  a  way  not  sanctioned  by  the  best 
standards  of  the  English  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  term  has  come  to  possess  a  wider  meaning ;  and  it  is 
now  applied  not  only  to  words  and  phrases  which  can  be  so 
described,  but  also  to  the  new  and  legitimately  born  words 
adapted  to  the  general  needs  and  usages,  to  the  survivals  of  an 
older  form  of  English  than  that  now  current  in  the  Mother 
Country,  and  to  the  racy,  pungent  vernacular  of  Western  life. 

Hitherto,  this  divergence  in  speech  has  been  of  little 
moment,  except  to  the  curiously  inclined  in  matters  philological. 
Latterly,  however,  for  good  or  ill,  we  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  what  has  been  grandiloquently  called  "  The  Great 
American  Language  "  oftentimes  in  its  baldest  form,  and  on  its 
most  repulsive  side.  The  works,  also,  of  the  popular  exponents 
of  •*  American  humor,"  itself  an  article  as  distinct  in  type  as  is 
the  American  character,  have  made  the  English  people 
familiar  with  transatlantic  words,  phrases,  turns  of  expression, 
and  construction,  most  of  which,  strange  of  sound  and  quaint  in 
form,  are  altogether  incomprehensible.  Their  influence  is  daily 
gaining  ground — books  in  shoals,  journals  by  the  score,  and 
allusions  without  stint,  are  multiplying  on  every  hand.  American 
newspapers,  too,  humorous  and  otherwise,  circulate  in  England 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  weekly — all  this  and  a  good  deal  else 
is  doing  its  work  in  popularising  American  peculiarities  of  speech 
and  diction  to  an  extent  which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have 
been  deemed  incredible.  Even  our  own  newspapers,  hitherto 
regarded  as  models  of  correct  literary  style,  are  many  of 
them  following  in  their  wake;  and,  both  in  matter  and 
phraseology,  are  lending  countenance  to  what  at  first  sight 
appears  a  monstrously  crude  and  almost  imbecile  jargon ;  while 
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others,  fearful  of  a  direct  plunge,  niOLlcstly  introduce  the 
uncouth  bantlings  with  a  saving  clause.  The  phr  ise,  "  as  the 
Americans  say,"  might  in  some  cases  be  ordered  from  the  type- 
foundry  as  a  logotype,  so  frequently  does  it  do  introduction 
duty. 

Such  is  the  beginning ;  who  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be ; 
or  how  far  American  inlUience  will  modify  the  noble  English 
1  iguage  ?  Not  that  such  modification  and  enlargement  are  to 
be  feared  per  se.  Already  history  records  five  periods — Early  and 
Late  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  English — and 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  sixth  period  ;  that  even  our  Mother  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  the  social  fabric,  is  again  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition. 

Danger,  however,  does  not  lie  in  change,  but  rather  in 
inanition.  Purists  may  object,  and  cry  out  in  alarm  concerning 
sacrilegious  innovation,  but,  on  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
this  tendency  is  found  to  be  not  altogether  void  of  satisfac- 
tion when  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  vitality  and  creative 
vigor  still  enshrined  in  our  speech.  Language,  like  every- 
thing else,  is  progressive;  there  is  no  spoken  tongue  a 
thousand  years  old.  Five  times  has  the  external  form  of  the 
language  been  changed  ;  and,  not  to  go  very  far  back,  the  stately, 
rounded,  yet  pedantic  periods  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Johnson, 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  more  pungent,  rac}',  forcible  style — 
one  more  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  age.  The  component 
parts  of  the  language  may,  therefore,  again  be  expected  to 
undergo  a  similar  change  and  revision. 

This  tendency  to  transition  is  doubtless  at  the  root  of  the 
marvellously  vigorous,  and  increasing  growth  of  slang  in  our  own 
midst  of  late  years.  Broadly  viewing  slang  as  a  possible  element 
of  the  grammar  of  the  future,  and  grammar  as  accepted  slang,  this 
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fact  is  of  itself  significant ;  and  the  same  process,  under  different 
conditions,  is  going  on  in  the  future  mighty  Commonwealth  of 
the  Southern  Seas. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  influence  which 
American  speech  and  literature  is  likely  to  have  increasingly 
upon  the  English  language  that  we  are  brought  in  contact 
with  considerations  calculated  to  afford  serious  food  for  thought. 

At  the  onset  one  fact  above  all  others  stares  us  in  the  face. 
It  is  the  almost  certain  overwhelming  preponderance  which 
Americans,  as  a  nation,  will,  of  necessity,  >  ave  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  very  near  future.  At  the  close  of 
the  present  century  they  will,  in  all  probability,  number  close 
upon  a  hundred  millions,  as  against  a  possible  forty  to  forty-five 
millions  of  English  subjects — at  least  two  to  one.  What  will 
be  the  result  ?  Even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
one  cannot  doubt  that  a  vast  extension  of  American  influence 
as  a  factor  in  the  life  and  thought  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  will 
ensue.  This  will  probably  extend  in  every  direction — to  politics, 
to  social  questions,  and  to  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  How 
far,  therefore,  is  our  heritage  in  the  English  language  likely  to 
be  affected  thereby  ?  The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and,  moreover, 
too  speculative  at  the  moment  to  receive  a  direct  answer. 
The  present  work  will  furnish  some  data  as  to  how  far 
American-English  already  differs  from  the  vernacular  of  the 
Mother  Country. 

Roughly  speaking,  Americanisms  may  be  divided  into 
several  broad  and  distinct  classes : — 

I.  Words  and  Phrases  of  Purely  American   Derivation. 
Embracing  words  originating  in — 


a.  Indian  and  Aboriginal  Life. 

b.  Pioneer  and  Frontier  Life. 

c.  The  Church. 


d.  Politics. 

e.  Trade  of  all  kinds. 

/.    Travel,  Afloat  and  Ashore. 
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Influence  of  the  A  borigines. 


2.  Words  brought  by  Colonists,  including — 


d.  The  Dutch. 

e.  The  Negro. 
/.     The  Chinese. 


in     general     use    in 


a.  The  German  Element. 

b.  The  French. 

c.  The  Spanish. 

3.  Names  of  American  Things,  embracing — 

a.    Natural  Products.  |     b.     Manufactured  Articles. 

4.  Perverted  English  Words. 

5.  Obsolete     English     Words     still 

America. 

6.  English    Words,    American    by    Inflection    and    Modifi- 

cation. 

7.  Odd    and    Quaint    Popular    Phrases,    Proverbs,    Vul- 

garisms, and  Colloquialisms,  Cant  and  Slang. 

8.  Individualisms. 

9.  Do'"  .TFLi   and  Miscellaneous. 

Coiice  iig  some  of  these  classes,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
may  not  '     unacceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

It  Wv  Id  have  been  strange  indeed  had  the  Red  Man 
failed  to  leave  the  most  distinct  impress  upon  the  life  and 
surroundings  of  the  American  nation.  This  expectation  is 
fully  borne  out  by  facts.  Not  alone  in  the  names  of  localities, 
of  plants  and  animals  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  of  prepara- 
tions of  food,  but  in  metaphors  and  similes  drawn  from  savage 
life  and  customs  are  found  survivals,  all  replete  with  memories 
of  the  aborigines.  These  for  the  most  part  are  sad  and  bitter, 
because  born  of  the  long  and  relentless  struggle  which  has 
gone  on  between  the  two  races  ever  since  the  white  man  first 
set  foot  on  American  soil. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  living  persons  Indian  tribes 
roamed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North  American  continent, 
virtually  its  masters.    They  hunted  the  buffalo,  countless  herds 
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of  which  swarmed  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  practically 
without  restraint.  Step  by  step,  however,  they  and  their  main 
means  of  subsistence  have  been  driven  farther  and  farther 
afield,  until  now  the  buffalo  is  almost  as  extinct  as  the  dodo ; 
and  the  Red  Man  also  seems  doomed  to  as  certain  an  extinction. 
Reduced  in  numbers  well-nigh  to  vanishing  point,  deprived 
of  the  chase  (their  chief  support),  unable  in  the  "reservations" 
to  which  they  are  relegated  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are,  by 
contracting  the  white  man's  vices,  fast  hastening  the  day  when 
they  will  only  be  remembered  as  a  tradition  of  the  past.  Still, 
traces  of  their  having  once  possessed  the  land  will  remain. 
Many  of  the  most  notable  aboriginal  names  still  hold,  and  will 
doubtless  retain  a  place  in  the  popular  speech.  Among  these 
geographical  expressions  stand  first,  not  a  few  of  the  names  of 
states,  rivers,  and  mountains  bearing  their  ancient  Indian 
appellations.  The  designations  of  plants,  animals,  and  prepara- 
tions of  food  come  next ;  but  in  all  probability  the  influence  of 
the  Red  Man  on  the  vernacular  will  longest  survive  in  the 
colloquialisms  of  everyday  life.  Some  of  these — as,  for  example, 
"burying  the  hatchet,"  "going  on  the  warpath,"  "smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace,"  and  similarly  expressive  imagery — have 
established  themselves  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

To  the  early  colonist,  however,  such  colloquialisms  as  these 
were  fraught  with  a  meaning  the  full  import  of  which  is  little 
realised  at  the  present  day.  Not  less  suggestively  expressive, 
too,  was  and  is  the  everyday  speech  of  the  pioneers,  trappers, 
and  plainsmen  of  the  once  "Wild"  and  always  " Great  West." 
These  have  impressed  the  stamp  of  their  life  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  no  less  distinctive  a  manner  on  what  Mark  Twain 
aptly  calls  "  the  vigorous  vernacular."  Vigorous  it  undoubtedly 
is;  often  coarse;   sometimes  cynically  brutal  too;   yet  always 
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sententious,  full  of  pith  and  point — the  whole  indicative  of 
the  unceasing  activity  of  life  in  the  backwoods  and  on  the 
prairies.  It  is  racy  withal,  and  overflowing  with  wit  and 
humor — of  a  kind.  In  the  West,  nature  is  young  and  fresh ; 
it  is  formed  on  a  larger  mould  than  obtains  elsewhere.  All 
things  being  free,  is  it  surprising  that  speech  should  be  as 
unfettered,  or  that  at  times  it  should  even,  like  nature  itself, 
burst  all  ordinary  bounds  ?  The  life  is  rough ;  the  work  is  hard — 
a  continual  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  vernacular, 
but  reflects  the  life  and  work.  Repulsive  and  unlovely  such 
speech  may  be,  nay  is ;  yet  all  careful  students  of  the  subject 
must  freely  concede  that  it  is  but  a  partial  aspect  of  American 
life.  Indeed,  though  colloquialisms  of  the  kind  not  unnaturally, 
under  the  circumstances,  constitute  what  in  England  are  typi- 
cally known  as  Americanisms,  the  present  work  will  show  how,  in 
reality,  they  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  words  and 
expressions  properly  so  named.  In  respect  to  colloquialisms  of 
purely  American  origin,  it  must  be  remembered  that  new  needs, 
influences,  and  surroundings  have  contributed,  and  are  still 
contributing  largely  to  the  introduction  of  fresh,  oftentimes 
quaint,  sometimes  odd,  and  always  forcible  forms  of  expression. 
This  tendency  has  not  been  confined  to  any  single  department 
of  life  and  thought;  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  indeed, 
have  had  their  share  in  this  enlargement  of  the  spoken  speech — 
and  besides  the  pioneer  in  the  wilds  of  the  West,  the  politician 
in  the  Senate,  the  spiritual  pastors  of  the  people,  in  pulpit  and 
on  platform,  and  the  trader  both  afloat  and  ashore,  have  had 
their  due  share  in  these  additions  to  **  the  written  word." 

Scarcely  less  marked  are  the  terms  and  phrases  introduced 
by  the  heterogeneous  multitudes  from  every  European  state, 
who  have,  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  sought  a  new 
home  in  the  "  Land  of  the  West."     It  is  not  a  little  curious 
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that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  to-day,  itself  the  mixed  progeny 
of  many  different  nationaHties,  should  again  become,  in  the 
West  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  subjected  to  the 
incursion,  and  subsequent  amalgamation  with  themselves,  of 
motley  hordes  of  people  of  more  than  one  alien  stock.  What 
the  result  will  be  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Already  the  American 
type  is  a  distinct  one;  it  stands  by  itself  unique  in  many 
respects,  and  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  most  desirable 
racial  rliaracteristics  of  the  older  types.  All  these  people, 
whether  of  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch  descent,  have 
each  and  all  left  their  mark  on  the  common  speech ;  and 
with  these  must  be  included  the  negro  and  the  Chinaman. 

The  rare  ingenuity  and  versatility  of  the  American  mind, 
and  the  enormous  strides  witnessed  during  the  last  half- 
century  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  have  also 
their  most  natural  outlets  in  modifications  of,  and  additions 
to  the  vernacular. 

Another  important  group — perverted  and  obsolete  English 
words — is  also  largely  responsible  for  such  variation  as  exists 
in  the  speech  of  the  two  countries;  indeed,  these  are  by 
far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  turns  of  expression  which  we 
in  England  usually  attribute  to  transatlantic  origin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  so-called  Americanisms  are  simply  good 
Old  English  words  which  have  dropped  out  of  use  in  the 
Mother  Country.  Many  causes  have  conduced  to  their 
retention  across  the  water.  Let  only  a  thought  be  given  to 
the  subject,  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
words  and  expressions  once  current,  but  now  disused  here, 
are  still  in  vogue  there.  Indeed,  the  marvel  is  not  that  the 
divergence  is  so  great,  but  rather  that,  comparatively,  it  is 
so  small.  Every  factor  in  the  case  would  seem  to  have  made 
for  diversity  rather  than  uniformity;   and  yet,  in  spite  of  a 
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violent  racial  parturition,  followed  by  decades  of  animosity 
and  hate,  a  separation  one  from  the  other  by  thousands  of 
leagues,  the  incursion  of  hordes  of  immigrants  of  every  nation, 
and  kindred,  and  tongue,  all  bringing  their  quota  of  new 
sounds,  idioms,  and  idiosyncracies  into  the  common  language 
—yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  language  of  the  Older  England 
of  the  Seas  and  the  Newer  England  of  the  West  is  essentially 
the  same.    Such  a  fact  is  assuredly  a  marvel.  .; 


This  volume  is  the  first  on  the  subject  ever  published  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
authentic  examples  not  included  in  any  other  authority  what- 
soever. I  have  taken  every  care  to  ensure  accuracy,  and 
have  regarded  it  as  essential  to  completeness  to  give  the 
dates  of  references  and  quotations.  The  numerous  illustrative 
extracts  present  a  bird's  eye  view  of  American  wit  and 
humor  and  the  multifarious  aspects  of  transatlantic  life,  such 
as  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

In  compiling  this  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  I  have 
followed,  as  closely  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  lines  of 
the  scheme  given  on  a  previous  page.  I  found,  however,  that 
certain  modifications  of  my  original  plan  were  necessary,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  each  section  of  my  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work.  For  example, 
the  reader  will  find  American  dialects  such  as  the  Chinook 
Jargon,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  also  Peculiarities  of  Pronun- 
ciation, Orthography,  Names,  Nicknames  and  Sobriquets, 
etc.,  so  treated. 

In  reference  to  what  is  throughout  this  work  classified  as 
"  Cant,"  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  by  this  is  meant  the 
language  peculiar  to  thieves  and  their  associates.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  American  and  Old  English  cant  fully  exemplifies 
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the  fact  of  "  survival "  in  this  as  in  the  more  legitimate  paths  of 
philology. 

Finally,  I  claim  nc  merit  for  originality.  I  have  made 
use  of  whatever  material  came  to  my  hands ;  and,  though  in 
some  cases  I  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  in  the  text  the 
source  of  my  information,  frequently  no  such  course  was 
possible,  for,  besides  personal  knowledge,  my  sources  of 
information  have  been  manifold.  Many  examples  given  as 
Americanisms  by  previous  writers  I  have  rejected,  upon  what 
I  considered  sufficient  grounds,  as  having  no  legitimate  claim 
to  insertion.  I  append  a  list  of  authorities,  and  to  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  I  wish  specially  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness. 
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Mackay's    (Dr.    Chas.)  Dictionary  of  Low- 
land Scotch.    London,  1888. 
New    Light   on   Obscure    Phrases    in 

Shakespeare. 
Magazine  of  American  Historv.    p.p.,  New 

York,  1888. 
Major  Downing's  Letters. 
Manhattan    Athletic  Club  Chronicle,    p.p., 

1888. 
Massachusetts'  Mercury,  The. 
Mather's  (W.)  Literary  Style. 
Mayo's(W.  S.)  Kaloolah. 
McCarthy's  (Justin)  History  of  Otu    Own 

Times.    London,  1878-1880. 
McClintock's  Tales. 
McClure's  Rocky  Mountains. 
.Medbury's   Men   and    Mysteries   of    Wall 

Street,  Borton,  1870. 
Melville's  (Hy.)  Whaling  Cruise. 
Memorial   of  George  Bradburn.      Boston, 

1883. 
Merchant  Traveller,  The.     p.p.,  Chicago, 

1888. 
Mill's  (Henry)  Dimes  and  Dollars. 
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P.I-.,  Min- 


MinneapoUs  Tribune.    p.I'.,  iS93 
Mississippi  Valley  Lunibeimaii 

neapolis,  i8S8. 
Missouri  Republican,    p.p.,  1888. 
Mobile  Kf-Kister.     p.p.,  1S8H. 
Montreal  (Canada)  Gazette,    p.p.,  1888. 
Morris's  Monuments  of  Ancient  America. 
Murray's  New  linglish  Dictionary.    London 

(in  progress). 
MiMrav's(C.  A.)  Prairie  Rose. 
My  Opinion  and  Uetsy  Uobbett's. 
Naiittukct  UKpiircr.     p.p.,  1.SS8. 
Na',by's  (Petroleum  V.)  Works. 
Nashville  American,     p.p.,  i8n8. 
Nation,    p.p..  New  York,  passim. 
National  Intelligrncer,  The. 
National  Police  Gazette.     IM'.,  1888. 
Nears(J.  C.)  Charcoal  Sketches. 
Nebraska  State  Journal,    p.p.,  1^88. 
Negro  Ballads. 
Negro  Melodies. 
Nevada  City  Journal,  The.    p.p.,  18S8. 

Press,  The.     p.p.,  iSSS. 

Newark  Advertiser,  The.     p.p.,  1888. 
New  Orleans  Picayune.      P.i".,  1888. 

Times  Democrat,     p.p.  1888. 

Newport  Journal,    p.p.,  188S. 
New  Princetown  Review. 
New  York  Clipi)er.    p.p.,  1888. 

Commercial  Advertiser,    p.p.,  1R88. 

Courier  and  Enquirer,    p.p.,  1888. 

Despatch,     p.p.,  iti88. 

Evening  Post,    p.p.,  1SS8. 

Evening  Press,    p.p.,  i838. 

Examiner,    p.p.,  i888. 

Herald,    p.p.,  18S8. 

Mail  aijd  Express,    p.p.,  1SS8. 

Mercury,     p.p.,  1888. 

Morning  Journal,    p.p.,  1888. 

Slang  Dictionary.     New  York,  18S6.* 

Spirit  of  the  Times,    p.p.,  1888. 

Sun.    p.p.,  18SS. 

Sunday  Deinoci  -       p.p.,  18S8. 

Sunday  Times,    i-.p.,  1888. 

Telegram,    p.p  ,  1888. 

Times,    p.p.,  1S88. 

Tribune,    p.p.,  1888. 

Wc(  kly.     p.p.,  1888. 

Weekly  Times,    p.p.,  1888. 

World,    p.p.,  18SS. 

NordhoQ's  California. 
Norristown  Herald,    p.p.,  1S88. 
North  American  Review,    p.p., 
188.1 

North-Western  Chronicle.     P.t 
Minn.,  18S8. 

Norton's  (Chas.)  Political  Americanisms 
in  Magadne  of  American  History,  p.p.. 
New  York.*  . 

Norwich  (Connecticut)  Bulletin. 

Nosdal's  (J.  H.  and  Milner)  Glossary  of  the 
Lancashire  Dialect.   London,  1875. 

Notes  and  Queries,  p.p.,  London,  from 
commencement.* 

Nye  (Bill)  in  New  York  World. 

Oddities  of  Southern  Life. 

C'Flannagan's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors of  Ireland. 


New  York, 
,  St.   Paul. 


Olmsted's  Texas. 

Omaha  World,    p.p.,  i883. 

Orange  Journal,    p.p. 

Overland  Monthly,    p.p.,  passim. 

Owosso  (Michigan)  Press,     p.p. 

Pall  Mall  (la/etlc.     p.p.,  London,  1888. 

PaitL-rson's  (W.  H.)  Cilossary  of  Words  in 

l's('  ill  Antiim  and  Down.     London,  iSoo, 
Peabody  Reporter,  The.    p.p. 
Peacock's  (Ed.)  Glossary  of  Words  of  the 

Wapentakes  of  Mauley  and   Corriuham, 

Lincolnshire.     London,  1877. 
Pensacola  Commercial,    p.p. 
Philadelpiiia  Knntiirer.     p.p.,  1S88. 

Evening  Bulletin,    p.p.,  1888. 

Ledger,    p.p.,  1888. 

News.    P.p.,  1888. 

Press,    p.p.,  1.S88. 

Times,     p.p.,  1888. 

Phillips -Woolley's  Trottings  of  a  Tender- 
foot. 

Pickering's  Vocabulary  of  Words  and 
Phrases,  Supposed  i'eculiar  to  U.S.A., 
Boston,  i8i(>. ' 

Picket  Guard,  The.    (Song.) 

Pickings  from  the  Picayune. 

Pii  rpont's  (John)  Wi)rks. 

Pinkerton's  Molly  Maguircsand  Detectives. 
New  York,  1882. 

Pittsburg  Bulletin,     p.p.,  1888. 

Coniinercial  Advertizcr.     p.p.,  1888. 

Despatch.     P.P.,  1888. 

Times,     p.p.,  18S8. 

Placer  Herald. 

Pollard's  (E.  A.I  Southern  Scenery. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,    p.p..  New  York, 

1888. 
Portland  Oregonian,  The. 
Portland  (Maine)  Transcript,    p.p.,  1S88. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)   Notes    on  Americanisms 

in  Knowledge,    p.p.,  London,  1887-1888.* 
Providence  (Rhode    Island)   Journal,  The. 

p.p.,  1888. 

Press.    P.p.,  1S88. 

Puck,    p.p..  New  York,  188S. 
Putnam's  Magazine,    p.p.,  passim. 

Record  of  the  Rebellion. 

Railway  Advocate,  The. 

Ray's  (John)  Collection  of  English  Words 

not    Generally    Used ;    Second    Edition, 

Augmented.    London,  1C91. 
Reed's  (Thurlow)  Memoirs. 
Reid's  (Captain  Mayne)  Novels.    1849-1877. 
Reports  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
Rich  Hill  Review,  The.     p.p. 
Ride  with  Kit  Carson,  A. 
Rive's  (Miss)  The  Quick  and  the  Dead, 
Robb's  Squatter  Life. 
Robert's  (E.)  With  the  Inv.iders. 
Robinson's  (C.Clough)  Glossary  of  Words  of 

Mid-Shropshire.    London,  i8/6. 
Robinson's   {!•'.    K.)   Glossary    of   Whitby. 

London,  1876. 
Rocky  Mountain  News,    p.p.,  Denver,  1888. 
Roosevelt's  Ranch   Life  and  the  Hunting 

Trail.    London,  1888.* 
Royal  Masonic  Cyclopaedia.    London,  1877 
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Rural  Register,  The. 

Kuxton's  Life  in  the  Far  West.  London, 
i«49. 

Sala's  (G.  A.)  Gaslight  and  Daylifiht. 

Sam  Slick's  (Jucjgc  Halliburton)  Works, 
passim. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,    p.p.,  1888. 

News  Letter,    i-.r.,  188S. 

Weekly  Uullctiii.     p.p.,  18SS. 

Weekly  hxaininer.     p.p.,  iS83. 

Santa  Ana  niade,  The.    p.p.,  1887. 

Santa  i-c  DtiMotr.it,  The.    p.p.,  1807, 

Savniinah  Morning  News,    p.p.,  1888, 

!)Cril>ner's  Magazine,     p.p.,  /•assim. 

Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works,  15^1-1616. 

Silverlanil. 

Simnis'  (\V.  C.)  Last  Waser. 

Simpson's  (Sir  Geo.)  Overland  Journey. 

Slang  Dictioiiary,The,  Etymological,  Histori- 
cal, and  Anecdotal.     London,  1888. 

Solid  Ml'''  jon,  The  (Ouray,  Colo.),  p.p., 
18S8. 

Somtrvillo  Journal,  The.    p.p.,  1S88. 

Senses  of  the  Uiennial  Jubilee,  Yale  College. 

South  Carolina  Ga/cite,  The.    p.p. 

Southern  Life. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger.     P.P. 

Southern  Review,  The.    p.p. 

Southern  Sketches. 

Springfield  Republican,    p.p.,  1888. 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,    p.p.,  1SS8. 

Post  Despatch,    p.p.,  1H88. 

Times  Democrat,     p.p.,  1K88. 

S.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press, 
p.p.,  1888. 

Stanley's  (Henry  M.)  How  I  Found  Living- 
stone. 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Mail,    p.p.,  1888. 

Stowc's  (Mrs.  Harriet  Heecher)  Dred. 

Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  A. 

Sun,  The.    p.p..  New  York,  18SS. 

Superior  Inter-Ocean,    p.p.,  iSSV 

Talmage's  (De  Witt)  Sermons. 

Tenner's  (Armin)  Deutsch-.^merikanisches. 
Boston,  1884.* 

Texas  Siftings.    p.p.,  London,  1888. 

Thorpe's  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods. 

Thorp's  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas. 

Tid  Bits,     p.p.,  New  York,  1888. 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,    p.p.,  18S8. 

Traits  of  American  Humor. 

Troy  Daily  Times,    p.p.,  18S8. 

Tussaloos'a  News,     p.p.,  1888. 

Twain's  (Mark)  Humorous  Works, /"rtssim,* 


United  States  Exploring  Expedition.   Phila- 

delphi.i. 
Virginia   (Nevada)  City    Chronicle,      p.p., 

1838. 

Enterprise,     p.p.,  18S8. 

Vulgarisms  and  Other  Errors. 

Walker's   (J.    B.)   Experiences   of  Pioneer 

Life. 
Walt  Whitman's  Diary. 
Ward's    (Artcmun)    Humorous    Writings, 

W'iassim. 
asliim;lon  Critic,     p.p.,  1S8S. 

Daily  I'ost.    P.P.,  1888. 

P.itriot.    p.p.  1888. 

Post.     P.P.,  1888. 

(Pa.)  Review,     p.p.,  1888. 

Walterson's  (H.)  Oddities  in  Southern  Life. 

Boston,  i88j. 

Weavtrville  Weekly  Trinity  Journal,  p.p., 
1888. 

Weill, ter's  Universal  Pronouncing  and  De- 
fining Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Weekly  Trinity  Journal,    p.p.,  i8S8. 

\S'est  Point  Academy,  Official  Reports  of, 


pttS^ll. 

Wester: 


/estprn  Clearini:s. 

Mana/ine,  The.    p.p. 

Monthly,  The.    p.p. 

I'ulpit,  The.    p.p. 

Rural,    p.p.,  Chicago,  1888, 

Sketches. 

Watchman,  The.    p.p. 

White's  (Richard  Grant)  Every  Day  Eng- 
lish.* 

Words  and  Their  Uses.* 

Whittier's(Jas.  Greenleaf)  Poetical  Works. 
i8Si— 88. 

Widow  Barley's  Husband. 

Widow  Bedott  Papers. 

Wilbraham's  (R.)  Glossary  of  the  Cheshire 
Dialect.     Loudon,  1820. 

Williams  (H.  T.)  Pacific  Tourist. 

William's  View  of  East  Florida. 

Winter  in  Canada,  A. 

Wood's  O.  E.)  West  Point  Scrap  Rook. 

Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language. 

World,    p.p.,  New  York,  1888. 

Wright's  (Tho.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English. 

Vale  Literary  M^igazine,  Tlie. 

Yankee  in  a  Planter's  House,  A. 
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No.  1  AND  NO  Mistake. 
— Tliouph  .1  I  is  not 
strictly  an  .\ineri- 
caiiism,  some  of  its 
variants  come  within 
the  catej^'ory  ;  as,  for 
example,  A  No.  i, 
and  its  intensified 
form  /]  No.  i,  and  no  mistake.  The 
ori;,'in  of  the  phrase  is  well  known 
— the  use  of  the  mark  at  Lloyd's 
to  signify  that  a  vessel  is  ranked  in 
the  first  class  as  regards  hull, 
fittings,  and  stores  has  led  to  the 
expression  being  employed  to  denote 
excellence  in  men  and  things  gene- 
rally. 

In  chie  time  the  aniswer  came  b.irk.  The 
hroker's  staiulinu  in  his  native  city  wis  a 
NO.  I  AND  NO  MISTAKE,  and  all  tlic  hoi scs, 
iiouses,  and  the  rest  wore  tanf^iblc,  taxable 

f)roperties.      He    proposed — slie   accepted 
lini. — 2V.V(is  Si/tings,  September  15,  1888, 

'You  haven't  got  any  first-class  a  no.  i 
good  apples,  have  you  ? '  asked  a  would-be 
customer  of  his  grocer.  'No,  I  haven't.  I 
make  ft  a  rule  never  to  keep  any  first-class 
A  NO.  I  goods  of  any  kind.'  '  Well,  that's 
a  queer  way  to  do  business.'  '  It  isn't  half 
so  (|ueer  a  way  to  do  business  as  it  is  to  tell 
a  man  what  he  hasn't  got  and  then  ask  him 
all  about  it.'  '  Send  over  a  peck  of  the 
best  apples  you  ha.\e.'—Hart/ont  Post. 

AARON'S  Band. — A  Masonic  degree, 
fabricated  by  Joseph  Cerneau  at 
New  York,  and  conferred  by  an 
independent  body.  It  was  censured 
and  suppressed  by  the  Royal  Arch 
C     pter   of   New   York  State  in 

1825.— Si'C  CeRNEAN  RiTE. 

Abbreviations. — Americans,  as  a  rule, 
employ  abhreviations  to  an  extent 


unknown  in  luirope.  Lifo,  they 
say,  is  short  and  tlie  pare  is  quick  ; 
brevity,  therefore,  is  not  only  llie 
soul  of  wit,  l>ut  the  essence  of 
business  i-.iji.'icity  as  well.  This 
trait  of  the  American  character  is 
discernible  in  every  department  of 
the  n;itiorial  life  and  thought — even 
slang  being  curtailed  at  times,  as 
in  11. T  I.  (a  big  thing  on  ice)  and 
1' 1)  Q  ,  an  injunction  more  forcible 
than  polite,  et  multis  iiliis.  The 
following  are  the  principal  abbre- 
viations in  use  in  the  United  States, 
other  than  those  common  to  both 
England  and  America.  The  list  is 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  figure  in  parentheses  after  each 
example  refer  it  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  classes. 

1.  The  Government,  Army  and 

Navy. 

2.  Statutory  and  Legal. 

3.  Geoorai'iiical. 

4.  Scientific,      Literary,     and 

Medical. 

5.  Business,  Weights  and  Mea- 

sures. 

6.  Societies  and  their  Officers. 

7.  Religious. 

Abb.  (2)  Abbott's  U.S.  Circuit  and  District 
Court  Reports.— A. B.C. F.M.  (7)  American 
Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions.—A.B.H. M.S.  (7)  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society.— A. B.M.IJ.  (7) 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. — 
A.B  P.S.  (7)  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.— A  B.S.  (7)  American  Bible  Society. 
— A.C.A.  (7)  American  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation.—Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  (4)  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.— A.C.U.  (7)  American  Con- 
gregational Union. — A.F.A.M.  -j)  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.— A.F.B.S.  (7) 
American   and    Foreign    Bible    Society.— 
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A  bbrcvialious 


A.FC.l'.  (7)  Aiiicriran  niid  I'oieinii 
Chiisii;iii  I'liioii.  A.II.M.S.  (7)  Amoii- 
lan  llii;ii<.'  Missionary  Sicif'.j  A^l. 
Ui'l't.  (I)  Ucpartiiiriit  of  Auriculiiirc.  - 
Anl.  (J)  AKcnt.— Ala.  (3)  Alahania.  —  Ail). 
(.1)  Alnany.— A.M.A.  (7)  American  Mis- 
sionary Association. — Anicr.  Acad.  ( (1  Anu^ri- 
r.iti  Aradeniy.— Aincr.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.  (|) 
American  Association  for  tli'j  Advancyinont 
of  Science. — Ainer.  Phil.  Soc.  (4)  American 
I'liilosophical  Socirty. — Ann.  ( i)  Annalis, 
Annals. — A. P.  (7  Associate  Presbyterian. — 
A.P.A.  (6)  American  Protestant  Association. 
—  Ari.  or  Ariz.  (3)  Ari/oiia.— Ark.  (3)  Arkan- 
sas.—A. ^M,  (i)  Assistant  (Jiiartermastfr.— 
A.Q.M.G.  (I)  Assistant  yiiarlcrinastiir-Cicne- 
ral.— A. R. P.  (^)  Associate  Kefornied  I'resl)y- 
terian.  —  A.b.S.U.  (7)  American  Snnday 
School  I'liion.— A.T.S.  (7)  AmRrican  Tract 
Society.  —  A.V.  (7)  Authorized  W'rsinn. — 
A.  Y. M.  (fi|  Ancient  York  Masons.— Halt,  or 
Halto.  (3)  Haltiinore.— 111)1.  or  l)h!s.  (51  barrel, 
barrels.— HdU.  (5)  bundles. --lids.  (5)  bonds. 
--Diss  (2)  Hisscrs  Circuit  Cotnt  Reports. — 
Hk.(5)bark— avessel.— Ulatch.(2iniatchford's 
Circuit  Court  Reports. — Ills.  (51  bales.— Host. 
(3»  Hostim.— Ur.  (51  brij,'.— Hus.  (51  bushel, 
IjUhhels.— Hx.,  bxB.(5 ) box,  boxes.— C.  orCels. 
(4)  Celsius'  scale  for  the  thermometer. — 
C,  cts.  (5)  cent, cents — money. — Cal.  (31  Cali- 
fornia.—Card.  (7)  Cardinal. — Ches.  (3)  Chesa- 
peake.—Chic,  (i)  Chicago. — Cin.  (3'  Cincin- 
nati—C.J.  (2)  Chief  Justice.— Ch.  Clk.  (1) 
Chief  Clerk.— Clk.  (2)  Clerk.— CM.  (7) 
Conf^rcgatin  Missionum  (Lazarist  Fathers). — 
Coad.  (7)  Coadjutor.— CO. D.  (5)  Collect  (or 
Cash)  on  Delivery, — Colo.  (3)  Colorado. — 
Com.  (I)  Conimodoij. — Com.  &  Nav.  (i) 
Commerce  and  Navigation. — Cong,  (i)  Con- 
gress.—Conn,  or  Ct.  (3)  Connecticut.- C  P. 
or  C.  Pass  (7)  Conf^rtgatio  I'assionis  (P.-.s- 
sionist  Father).— C.P.S.  (7)  Congregational 
Publishing  Society. — Cs.lj)  Cases. — C.SS.K. 
(7)  Congrceatio  Sanctissimi  Kedemptoris 
(RedennnonstFathcrs).—C.T.A.U.(6)  Catho- 
lic Total  Abstinence  Union. — Ctl.,  ctls.,  (5) 
cental,  centals,  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  used  authoritatively  in  California 
for  grain. — Cur.  (5)  currency. — Curt.  (2) 
Curtis's  Supreme  Court  Reports. — Cush.  (2) 
Cusliing's  Massachusetts  Reports. — Cwt.  (5) 
hundredweight.  (In  the  United  States 
Custom  Houses  a  hundredweight  is  112 
pounds,  in  ordinary  business  transactions, 
m  the  United  States,  it  is  100  pounds.) — 
Dak.  (3)  Dakota.— Dall.  (2)  Dallas's  Penn- 
sylvania Reports. — D.C  or.  Dist.  Col.  (3) 
District  of  Columbia. — D.D.S.  (4)  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery.— Del.  (3)  Delaware.— 
D.F.M.S.  {yj  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  (of  the  P.H. church).— Dill.  (2) 
Dillons  Reports.— Dio.  (7)  Diocese.— Dis. 
(7)  Discipline. — Dist.  (i)  District.— Div.  (i) 
Division.— Doc.  (i)  Document.— K.L.  (7) 
Evangelical  Lutheran. — Fng.  Dept.  (i) 
Department  of  Engineers. — Es.  Doc.  (i) 
Executive      Document.— F.B.      (7)      Free 


H.iptist.  —  Fla.  (3) 
loreign  Missions.- 
H.ipiist.  —  Ga.  (3) 
(l.ilvision.  -CAR. 


Florida.  —  F.M.      (7) 

-F.W.H.    (7»    Freewill 

Geoigia.  —  Galv.     (3) 

(6)    Grand    Army    of 


the  Republic.--II.M.  (;•)  lloini!  Mission.— 
How.  (a)  Howaril's  United  States  Supremo 
Court  Repoits.- M.R.  (il  Mouse;  of  Ri^pn - 
sentatives. -H.Y.M.A.  (;)  Hebrew  Young 
Men's  Association.— la.  (ii  Iowa.— Id.  (3) 
Idaho. -III.  (3)  Illinois.— Ind.  (.  Indiana.— 
Ind.  Ter.  13)  Indian  Territory.— Int.  Dept. 
(I)  Departnu.'ut  of  the  Interior. -Int.  Rev. 
(11  Internal  Keveime.— I.O.O.F.  (ti)  indi^pen- 
dent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.— I. O.R.M.  (^) 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.— J.  (2)  Justice 
or  Juilge. — Kan.  or  Kans.  (31  Kansas.— Kgs. 
(3)ki;gs.— K.  of  P.  (i>)  Knights  of  Pythias.— 
Ky.  (3)  Kentucky.— 1.1.  (31  Louisiana.— L.I. 
(3)  Loii''  lsl.ind.-Mass.(3)  Massachusetts. — 
M.C  (I)  Menilx  r  of  Congress.— Md.  (3) 
Maryland. — M.lC.i;!  Methodist  Episrop.al. — 
Me.  (5)  .M.iine.— Mex.  (3I  Mexico.— Mich.  (3) 
Michigan. — Minn.  (3)  Minnesota.— Miss.  13) 
Mississippi. — ^Mo.  (4)  Missouri.-Mon.  or 
Mont.  (3)  Montana.— M. P.  (7)  Methodist 
Protestant.— N. A.  (?l  North  America.— N.H. 
(3)  New  Hrunswick. — N.C.  (3)  North  Caro- 
lina.—N.E.  (3)  New  lM)gland.-Neb.  i  \) 
Nebraska.— Nev.  (3)  Nevada.— N.H.  (3) 
New  Hampshire.— N.J.  (3)  New  Jersey.— 
N.M.  or  N.  Mex.  (3)  New  Mexico.— N.C.  (3) 
New  Orleans.  —  n.o.p.  (4)  Not  otherwise 
provided  for.- N.S.  (3)  Nova  Scotia.  — n.s. 

(5)  Not  specitied.— N.S.  (7)  New  School  or 
New  Side.  —  N.V.  (7)  New  Version.— 
N.W.K.C  (7)  Nortn-western  ICducation 
Connnission.— N.Y.  (3)  New  York.- O.  (3) 
Ohio.  — ol.  (4)  oleum,  oil.— O.P.  (7)  Ordiiiis 
Frcedkatoruhi  (Dominican  Friar).— Or.  or 
Greg.  (3)  Oregon. — O.S.  (7)  Old  School  or 
Old  Side.— O.S. n.  (;?)  Ordiiiis  Saiuti  Heiie- 
dicti  (Henedictine  Friar).— O.S. F.  (ytOr.linii 
Scincii  Friiiicisci  (Franciscan  Friar). — 
O.U.A.M.  (6)  Order  of  United  .\merican 
Mechanics. — Pa.  or  Penn.  or  Penna.  (3) 
Pennsylvania. — P.H.  (7)  Primitive  Haptist. — 
P.F:.  (7)  Protestant  Episcopal.— P.b. I.  (3) 
Prince  Edward  Island. — Pet.  (2)  Peter's 
Reports  United  States  Circuit  Court.— 
Ph.  D.  (4)  Doctor  of  Philosophy.— Phila.  or 
Phil.  (3)  Pliiladelphi.i.  P.R.  (3)  Porto  Rico. 
Pres.  (7)  Presbyteriin. — R.K.  (7)  Reformed 
Episcopal. — Rev.  Stat.  (2)  Revised  Statutes. 
—R.I.  (3)  Rhode  Island.— R. P.  (7)  Reformed 
Presbyterian.— R.R.  (5)  Railroad.— S.U.C  (7) 
Soiuhern  Haptist  Convention. — S.C  (3) 
South  Carolina. — Sen.  Doc.  (i)  Senate 
Document. — S.I.M.  (7)  Society  for  the  In- 
crease of  the  Ministry  (P.E.  Church).— 
S.P.R.L.  (7)  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Religion  and  Le.xrning  (P.E.  Church).— S.S. 
(7)   Sunday   School. — SS.  (7)  Saints. —  S.T. 

(6)  Sons  of  Temperance.— S.T.B.  (7)  Hachelor 
of  Sacred  Theology. — S.T.D.  (7)  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology.— Sum.  (2)  Sumner's  Re- 
ports Unitad  States  Circuit  Court.— T.A.U. 
(6)  Total  Abstinence  Brotherhood.— Tab.  (4) 
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Talilc,  taliiilar  stateiiu-nt.— Ter.n.  (j)  Teii- 
lussce.— Tex.  (1)  Texas. —  t.f.  15)  till  forbid; 
printer's  mark  on  ndvi  rtisoiiicnls  — Tp.  (3) 
township.— r.H.  (7I  I'niicd  llrctlircn,— 
U.S.A.  (I I  I'nited  States  of  Atnoricji,  United 
States  Army.— U.S.N,  (i)  Unit'd  States 
Navy.— U.S. S.  (t)  Unitid  States  Senate.— 
U.S.S.  (II  United  Statts  Sli'anis!iip(of  war). 
— Va.  (J)  Virginia.— Vt.  (3)  Verniont.— Wall. 
(21  Wallare's  Supreme  Court  Keports.— 
Wash.  (.1)  WasliinRton.  —  W.H.M.  (;) 
Women's  jioard  of  Missions.— W.H.M. I.  (7) 
WouH'n's  IJoard  of  Missions  of  the  Int(  rior, 
— W.C. A. (71  Women's Ctirisli.in  Association. 
W.C.T.U.  171  W^'men's  Christian  Tem- 
pi ranee  Union.— Wheat.  (2)  Whraton's 
Supreme  Coi'.rt  Keports. --W.IIM. A.  (7) 
Women's  Home  Missionary  Assoeiation.— 
Wise,  ni  W'isronsin.-  Wood.  (Jl  Woodhnry 
and  Minol's  United  Slates  Cireuit  Court 
K<  poits.— W.T.  (})  WashinKlonTerriloiv. — 
W.  Va.  (',)  West  Virginia.— Wy.  Ter.  (?) 
Wyoming  Territory.— .\.  (71  x/'kttii'j;  Christ. 
Y.M.C.U.  (7)  YomiK  Men's  Christian 
Union. 


Abcrcoins,  Abrogans. —  Illiteracies 
for  "alidriKincs,"  sometimes  heard 
in  the  Western  States.  Both  forms 
are  used  interchangeably  for  the 
orthodox  \vord. — Sec  Aboriginal. 


Aboard.  —  To  go  or  (;et  aboard. 
— The  manner  in  which  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  apply  purely 
nautical  phraseology  to  the  inci- 
dents of  land-travel  strikes  the 
English  ear  as  somewhat  curious. 
To  ^0  aboard  a  ship  or  any 
floating  craft  is  good  enough 
English,  but  when  railway-guards, 
stage-drivers,  coachmen,  and  cab- 
men urge  passengers  am.  aboard  ! 
the  perversion  of  language  is 
apparent.  Its  use,  however,  is 
universal. 

About  9  o'clock  last  nit^ht,  a  Pacific 
meam  laundry  delivery  wagon  was  damaeed 
about  fifty  dollars  by  comiPK  into  forcibla 
contact  with  Car  No.  iS  of  the  Lindell 
Railway  Blue  line.  Several  windows  in  the 
car  were  broken,  and  one  of  the  sides  was 
shivt  d,  Riving  the  passengers  on  noARr  a 
friglu.  Nobody  was  injured.— 27ie  Canadian 
Aiiuricait,  ib88. 

Abolitionist,— With  this  word  widely 
divergent  meanings  are  associated 


in  di/Tercnt  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  North  an  Abnlilimist  ts 
simply  one  who  favors  or  favorrd 
the  anolitinn  of  shu'ery,  and  the 
name  is  in  itself  honorable.  In  the 
South  it  is  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  contemptible,  int-an,  and  dis- 
honest ;  this  in  addition  to  its  true 
derivative  signification  as  under- 
stood at  the  North.  Many  an 
affray  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
this  divergence  of  meaning  and  the 
siilj.seqnent  misunderstandings.  The 
hist(;ry  of  abolition  is  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  having  begun 
belore  the  Revolution,  while  Ver- 
mont abolished  slavery  within  her 

borders    in     1777. To     adoli- 

TiONizE  had  its  rise  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  simply  indicates  the 
process  of  conversion  to  the  prin- 
ciples    of      the     Abolitionists. 

AnoLiTioNDOM  was  the  term  by 
which  the  Northern  and  Anti- 
Slavery  States  were  known  to,  and 
spoken  of  by  the  Confederates. 

Honest  Ingur  I  will.  People  would 
call  nie  «  low  down  Au'litionist  and 
despise  nie  for  keeping  nitnii— hut  that  don't 
make  no  difference.  I  ain't  agoing  to  tell. 
— The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  67. 

Aboriginal. — A  perverted  meaning 
is  sometimes  attached  to  this 
word,  as  e.g.,  when  used  to  signify 
"original." 

That  is  an  aisorioinal  idea; 
I  never  heard  it  before. 

—Litters  from  the  South. 


It   is   also    employed 
"Indian," 


instead    of 


Boiling  Robertson,  equally  a  descendant 
of  Pocahontas,  had  'h-s  Indian  eye  and 
the    whole   cast   of   his   countenance   was 

ABORIGINAL.— /6l(/. 


About  East.— To  the  frontiersman 
or  pioneer,  the  Eastern  or  New 
England     States    are     typical    of 
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all  that  he  cherishes  most  and 
loves  best.  The  vicissitudes  of  his 
rough  Western  life,  the  toil  and 
hardships  he  has  undergone  while 
battling  with  nature  and  building 
up  a  new  habitation  far  from  the 
old  homestead,  all  predispose 
him  to  turn  with  longing  eyes 
and  undying,  though  quaintly  ex- 
aggerated love,  to  the  East — the 
home  of  his  fathers.  A  famous 
Yankee  character  (Major  Jack 
Downing)  makes  use  of  the  expres- 
sion that  he  would  "  Go  East  of 
sunrise  anyday  to  see  sich  a  place." 
Everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  East,  i.e.,  his 
native  land,  is  commendable.  To 
his  mind  they  cannot  be  surpassed 
— hence  the  things  he  would  hold 
up  to  admiration  he  says  are  about 
East,  i.e.,  "about  right."  Indeed, 
it  is  surprising  what  a  strong  hold 
this  idea  has  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Many  a  familiar  phrase 
recalls  the  old  times  and  the  old 
folks  to  memory,  which,  in  this 
respect,  is  evergreen.  They  talk  of 
GOING  DOWN  East,  that  is,  to 
New  England,  while  the  Down- 
Easter  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  pure  and  veritable  Yankee. 

In  no  part  of  America  (Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota) is  a  purer  Englisli  spoken.  The 
native  of  Indiana  finds  vvlicn  settled  beside 
tlie  Yankee,  that  he  must  drop  some  of  his 
'  Hoosierisms,'  wliile  tlic  accent  and  idiom 
broufiht  from  down  liAsr  are  insensibly 
modified  till  the  cliildieii  of  both  com- 
promise on  the  written  language,  —  J.  H. 
Beadle's  Wfitcrn  Wiuh,  1S78. 

Absquatulate,  also  Absguotilate. — 
To  run  away  ;  to  decamp  ;  with  the 
more  or  less  forcible  idea  of 
absconding  in  disgrace.  A  fac- 
titious word  of  American  origin 
and  jocular  use,  perhaps  from 
Latin  ab  and  American  squat.  It 
was  first  used  by  Mr.  Hackett  as 
Nimrod  Wildfire,  a  Kentucky 
character  in  a  play  called  "  The 
Kentuckian,"    by     Bernard,    pro- 


duced in  1833.  It  is  now  less  often 
heard  than  formerly,  having  been 
replaced  in  some  degree  by  the 
word    skedaddle  {q.v.). 

ACADEMY. — A  term  grandiloquently 
applied  even  to  the  most  insignifi- 
cant village  school.  A  writer  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  sarcastically 
remarks  that  "schools  no  longer 
exist  in  the  towns  and  villages; 
academies  and  colleges  supplant 
them." 

ACADIAN.—  ometimes  corrupted  into 
"  Cajen,  '  a  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia.  Acadia 
was  the  old  French  name  for 
Nova  Scotia,  that  province  being 
called  after  the  river  Shuben- 
acadie;  thechangeof  name  to  Nova 
Scotia,  literally,  New  Scotland, 
took  place  in  1621. 

The  native  Louisianian,  descendant  of 
the  early  French  settler,  who  called  him- 
self a  '  Creole,'  and  the  ,\cadian,  more 
universally  known,  through  a  corruption  of 
his  name,  as  the  C.kjeh.  — Hallbergcr's 
Illustrated  Magazine,  1878,  p.  577. 

Accepted. — The  betrothed.  Though 
generally  reckoned  an  Ameri- 
canism this  word  is  of  some- 
what doubtful  classification.  At 
all  events  it  is  as  frequently  heard 
in  England  as  in  the  States. 

To  cut  the  story  sliort  the  whole  matter 
was  pleasantly  settled  and  Hiram  estab- 
lished the  ACCKi'TKU  of  Miss  Tenant. — 
Kimball's  Was  lie  Successful  ? 

Accommodate,  To.  —  Although  the 
phrase  "Accommodation  for  man 
and  beast,"  is  generally  current 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  States, 
the  verb  to  accommodate  is  used 
in  America  in  a  way  that  to 
English  ears  sounds  novel ;  as,  for 
example,  when  a  traveller  inquir- 
ing for  an  hotel  is  informed  that 
there  are  none,  but  that  "  so  and 
so    accommodates." Accommoda- 
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TioN  TRAIN.— A  slow  train  stopping 
at  all  stations. 

It  was  a  inidsumnicr  day,  and  the  weather 
was  delightful.  The  tram  was  neither  an 
express  nor  an  accom.modation,  but  one 
which  stopped  at  the  principal  stations  on 
the  Toulc— American  Yachtsman,  1888. 

ACCOUNT.  —  To  speak  of  men  or 
things  as  of  no  account  is  not 
unusual  amongst  English  writers. 
In  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  however,  the  expression 
is  used  adjectively  in  a  somewhat 
odd  and  distinctively  American 
manner;  as,  for  example,  when 
a  farm,  a  horse,  or  a  journal  is 
said  to  be  a  no  account  farm,  &  no 
account  horse,  etc.,  the  meaning 
being  tiiat  they  are  worthless  or  of 
little  value. 

What  surprises  me  too,  more  than  ever, 
is  that  Miy  wife  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  fellow  Harding.  HeisaKO  account 
fellow  who  scarcely  eve\  is  employed,  and  I 
don  t  believe  could  earn  ten  dollars  a  week. 
—Weekly  Examiner  (San  Francisco),  March 
22,  1888. 

AcEQuiA. — An  irrigating  ditch,  the 
same  kind  of  water  canal  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  central  parts  and 
elevated  plateaus  of  old  Spain. 
Brought  by  Spanish  Colonists  and 
used  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
The  spelling  of  the  word  is  some- 
times varied — Azequia,  Zequia. 

As  to  the  canals  and  acequias,  he  has 
surveyed  on  this  plain  375  miles  of  them,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  One  of  them  is  seventy- 
nine  miles  long  and  thirty-eight  feet  wide 
for  a  long  distance  from  its  he?('.  They,  as 
well  as  the  reservoirs,  fire-places  (or  basins) 
and  the  granaries  are  all  lined  with  a 
greyish-white  cement  resembling  chalk, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  consistency. — 
Missouri  Republican,  April  8,  1888. 

Across  Lots. — To  go  across  lots  is 
to  proceed  by  the  shortest  route ; 
similarly  to  do  anything  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner.  The 
phrase  had  its  rise  in  the  natural 
tendency  of  settlers  in  thinly  popu- 


lated districts  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  point  to  point  by  leav- 
ing the  road  and  striking  across 
vacant   lots  [q.v.). 

'  I  didn't  see  Crosby  go  by,  did  you  ? ' 
'  He'd    have   had  to    foot  it  by  the   path 
'CKOSS-LOTS,'    replied   Ezra,   gravely,   from 
the  doorstep. — Scribner's  Mag.izine,  1887. 

-Brigham  Young    familiarized 


its  idiomatic  use  in  the  no^  noto- 
riously historic  saying  attriouted  to 
that  "  Saint  "— "  We'll  send  them 
(the  Gentiles)  to  hell  across  lots." 

ACKHUFFS. — An  old  slang  expression 
for  river  thieves. 

Ad. — An  abbreviation  of  "adver- 
tisement. "  This  is  another 
Americanism  by  birth  which 
has  been  generally  adopted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus 
the  country  editor's  wife — 

.    .     .     .    reads  the  ads  with  the 
editor, 
Just  to  find  what  each  has  paid. 
'  But     the    column    ad.    of    the 

jeweller,  there,' 
So  he  says,  '  and  the  harness,  and 
human  hair. 
Must  be  taken  out  in  trade  ! ' 

She  wears  the  corsets  he  gets  for 
ads.. 
And  rattles  his  sewing  machine ; 
She   uses  the  butter,   and   cups, 

and  things. 
The  country  subscriber  so  faith- 
fully brings, 
With    a    cheerfulness     seldom 
seen. 

Adam  and  Eve  {At'lectrum  hyemale). — 
The  putty  root  ;  an  orchis.  Many 
plants  have  been  the  recipients  of 
this  popular  name,  and  it  is  applied 
to  A.  hyemale  because  its  two 
tuberous  roots  co-exist  although  of 
different  year's  growths,  the  one 
nourishing  the  existing  plant,  the 
other,  the  succeeding  one.    Cf.  art. 
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Adam  and  Eve  in  Britten  and  Hol- 
land's English  Plant  Names. 

Addition,  Division,  and  Silence! — A 
Philadelphia  expression,  which,  for 
a  time,  had  a  vogue  as  a  catch  phrase. 

Addressee. — This  new  word,  "ad- 
dressee," has  been  popularised  in 
the  post  office  department.  The 
post  office  clerks  have  constantly 
to  refer  to  persons  to  whom  letters, 
papers,  etc.,  are  addressed,  and 
it  being  altogether  too  tedious  to 
keep  writing,  "  The  person  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed," 
"  The  person  to  whom  the  paper  is 
addressed,"  and  so  on,  they  coined 
the  word  addressee.  It  is  sr.ch  a 
convenient  word,  that  it  is  coming 
into  general  use,  and  even  Dr. 
Murray  has  recognized  it.  De  Quin- 
cey  used  it  as  far  back  as  1858. 

Adjective  Jerker. — A  term  of  deri- 
sion applied,  like  ink-slinger,  to 
those  who  write  for  the  press.  The 
special  allusion  in  the  present  case 
is  doubtless  to  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination which  young  writers, 
ana  reporters  on  low-class  papers, 
often  exhibit  in  the  use  of  a  plethora 
of  adjectives  to  qualify  a  simple 
statement  of  fact. 

Genevieve  spent  four  hours  last  niRht  in 
constructing  a  three-line  letter,  which  she 
sent  to  an  AnjKCTivE  Jkukkr  on  a  society 
weekly,  and  in  whicli  she  said  she  would 
spend  the  summer  months  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. — St,  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  April 
29,  1888. 

Admiration,  Sign  of  (Masonic). — 
Employed  in  the  Most  Excellent 
Master's  degree,  the  sixth  of  the 
new  American  Rite.  It  refers  to 
the  legend  of  the  visit  of  Balkis, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  to  Solomon. 

Admire,  to. — (i)  Common  in  New 
England  in  the  sense  of  to  be 
afiected  by  wonder  or  surprise ; 
and  also (2)    as  expressive  of 


keen  desire,  e.g.,"  I  should  admire 
tc  be  at  the  picnic  next  week."  In 
the  former  sense  it  is  used  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pepys,  and  other 
old  writers,  but  it  is  now  rarely 
heard  in  England. 

They  were  under  written  contract  .  .  . 
but  they  did  not  care  anythint»  for  that. 
They  said  they  would  admikio  to  see  a 
'  Gentile '  force  a  Mormon  to  fulfil  a  losing 
contract  in  Utah  I  —  Mark  Twain's 
Roughing  It. 

Adobie,  Adobe, 'dobie. — Explained  by 
quotation.  Of  Mexican  -  Spanish 
origin. 

The  station  buildinpts  were  long,  low 
huts,  made  of  sun-dried,  mud-coloured 
bricks,  laid  up  without  mortar  (adohes,  the 
Sviaiiiards  call  these  bricks,  and  Americans 
shorten  it  to  'dobies).  —  Mark  Tuiain't 
Roughing  It. 

Adulte:  -:r. — This  word  is,  in  the 
States,  not  solely  applied,  as  in 
England,  to  a  violator  of  the 
marriage  vows ;  it  is  also  used, 
instead  of  adulterator,  to  signify 
the  person  who  adulterates  or 
debases.  In  this  sense  it  has  long 
been  obsolete  in  England. 

Advance  Backward,  To. — A  rather 
odd  way  of  expressing  retrogres- 
sion. 

The  advice  given  to  his  company  by  a 
raw  Yankee  captain  to  advance  backward 
seems  paralleled  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
the  i8tn  inst.— Chicago  Intcr-Oiavi,  Jan.  23 
1888. 

Advanced  Female. — A  sarcastic  allu- 
sion to  the  "  women's  righters,"  as 
they  are  slangily  called.  The  nick- 
name was  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  woman  suffrage. 

One  of  the  oddest  instances  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  advanced  female  to 
the  interest  of  her  own  cause  was  given  in 
the  petition  recently  offered  to  our  State 
Legislature— AVw  York  Tribune,  i888, 


Adventism 


After  Night 


Adventism  and  Adventist  or,  more 
commonly,  Millekism  and  MiL- 
LiiKiTF-  (qv.). 

ADVISEMENT.— To     HAVK    UNDER     AD- 

visEMr.NT,  i.e.,  under  considera- 
tion. Rarely  heard  in  England, 
but  common  in  the  States. 

Chief  Justice  Waito,  on  being  informed 
tliat  the  matter  wanted  time  to  look  up 
ci'rt.4iii  records  and  precedents,  said  tlie 
matter  would  be  taken  under  aovisemknt. 
—.MisscKii  Kv[tiiliciin,  Feb.  n,  1.S88. 

Judge  Miles  lieach  has  under  advist- 
MiiNT  a  demurrer  in  a  most  remarkable 
casc.—l'hilnclelpliia  Evening  Bulletin,  Feb. 
23,  i883. 

Afeared. — Obsolete  among  people  of 
education  in  England,  its  place 
having  been  taken  by  the  modern 
form  "afraid."  It  is  still  current  in 
the  Southern  States.  A.S.  fen nni, 
and  Old  English  "  to  fear,"  used 
transitively  for  "  to  frighten  "  or 
"  terrify  " — hence  afeaukd,  fright- 
ened. 

Though  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the 
world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and 

L'NFKAKKD. 

— Shakespeare, 

'  What  wu;;  you  lookin'  over  the  cliff,  fer  ? ' 
'Zeke  Tucker.     He's  workin' fer  me,  an' 
he's  been  gone  all  the  moriiin'   arter  my 
clayb.ink  boss.     I'm  afeaku  sumpin's  hap- 
pened.'—6'i;i6)k-r's  Mdgaxine,  18S8. 

Affection,  To. — To  have  a  liking  for. 
A  very  old  form,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite  obsolete  in  England. 

Missus  didn't  afff.ction  Yankees  much  ; 
and  Cumiucks  she  hated  like  poison, 'cause 
they  enticed  off  negroes.  — 6\i;»  Slick's 
Human  iXatiire. 

Affinity.— A  cant  term  in  frequent 
use  amongst  the  so-called  frek- 
LovERs  (q.v.).  One's  affinity  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex,  for  whom  an  attachment  so 
strong  is  felt  that  even  if  already 
married,  as  more  often  than  not  is 
the  case,  the  husband  will  abandon 


his  legitimate  wife,  and  vice  versd, 
in  favour  of  the  new  attraction, 
or  affinity  as  he  or  she  is  called, 
'i'he  argument  is  generally  only 
an  excuse  for  unbridled  sexual 
license;  indeed,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  it  could  be  ot*ierwise,  except 
in  a  society  of  seraphs  and  arch- 
angels. 

Afore. — Modernised  to  "before." 
Afore  is  still  current  in  tlie  New 
England  States,  but  is  now  obsolete 
in  England  as  far  as  literature  (ex- 
cepting the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book) 
and  cultivated  speech  are  con- 
cerned.  So  also  AFOREHAND. 

Africanize,  To.— Introduced  by 
Southern  political  writers,  in  the 
sense  of  "placing  under  negro 
control."  Since  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  the  blacks,  the 
colored  vote  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  completely  dominates  the 
white  poll,  and  the  term  has  con- 
sequently obtained  a  very  wide 
and  melancholy  currency. Afri- 
canization, the  act  of  placing 
under  negro  domination,  is  of 
similar  origin. 

Afterclap.— (r)  Current  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Western  States  to 
signify  an  attempt  to  unjustly  ex- 
tort more  in  a  bargain  or  agreement 
than  has  been  agreed  upon. 

His  blamed  afterci,ai's  raised  my  rile, 
and  made  me  rip.  I  was  na'  goin'  to  stan 
that  rush  anyhow,  as  I  had  agreed  afore  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  for  the  Xta.<X<i.— Overland 
Monthly,  i83o. 

(2)  An  unexpected  after-effect ; 

the  fag-end  of  anything.  Once 
current  in  England,  but  very  rarely 
heard  now,  if  at  all. 

After  Night.  —  After  sunset.  A 
local  expression,  says  De  Vere, 
peculiar  to  Pennsylvania  and  some 
of  the  Border  States.      In  these 
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localities  "night"  is  very  commonly 
used  for  the  hours  of  the  afternoon, 
and  hence  "  Court  will  open  again 
a/tey  nif;lit,"  simply  means  after 
sunset,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed. This  is  probably  a  sur- 
vival, since  it  is  provincial  in  some 
parts  of  England, 


The  Ri-ass  will   soon  be  a -greening. — 
I'hiladelphui  Bulhiin,  I'eb,  27,  18S8. 

-Also    used     idiomatically,    to 


impose  upon  one's  credulity. 

'  Haitit  Tom  Grayson  li-yer  ? '  savs  Jake. 

'No,'  sajs  Uylicl.'  '  Somebociy's  been 
A-r.uKHNiN'  on  you,  Jake  ;  Tom  hain't  never 
been  li-yrr,'  says  ho. — Century  Mugazi  le. 


Agaze.  —  Astonished  ;     open  -  eyed. 


Thieves'  slang. 


Acer. — A  Southern  corruption  of 
'•  ague." 

lie  himself  had  been  troubled  with  a 
iuMH-A(ii:K  since  last  Conference. — But 
Jliiiti's  Luck  of  Roaring  Ciimp,  p.  1C6. 

I:i  the  North  "ague"  (pronounced 
as  in  plague)  is  corrupted  into 
AGUv  and  AGV,  while  in  the  West 
the  expression  is  fevernagy  (fever 
and  ague),  also  shaking  ague. 

My  host  was  indeed  '  stuck  up,' 
doubled  up,  too,  I  should  say.  Fevf.rnaoer, 
Arkansas  twauips,  and  prairie  sloughs  had 
done  their  appointed  work  on  him,  and  he 
was  that  I'ci  lect  wreck,  a  '  thoroughly  accli- 
mated num.'  He  was,  in  local  phrase, 
'yaller  behind  the  gills.'— J.  //.  Bcatlle's 
U'istern  Wihls. 

We  had  bisilt  our  cabin  on  a  high  divide, 
far  above  the  miasma  of  the  swamps,  but 
the  local  disease  that  the  natives  call 
ikvku'n'agkr  had  moved  in  when  we  did. 
I,  with  the  usual  obstinacy  of  my  sex, 
refused  to  shake,  but  poor  Tom !  Every 
other  day  he  shook  so  that  the  mud  '  chinkin' 
all  fell  out  from  between  the  logs,  and  the 
loose  puncheons  of  the  floor  rattled  as  loudly 
as  the  one  pane  of  glass  that  formed  our 
window.— Ti-'Avis  Si/iings,]une  30,  1888. 

Agony. — To  pile  on  the  agony. — 
To  intensify  a  statement  or  relation 
by  exaggerated  or  bloodcurdling 
details.  Newspapers  pile  on  the 
agony  when  "  writing  up  "  murder, 
divorce,  and  other  sensations. 
Common  everywhere. 

A-GREENiNG. — Growlng,  or  becoming 
green ;  the  prefix  A  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  survival. 


Aguadiente. — Spanish  for  brandy, 
and  now  applied  to  spirit  distilled 
from  the  red  wine  of  Mexico.  A 
corruption  of  Aqua  anliente  —  the 
Indian  fire-water.  The  term  is 
applied  to  cither  rum,  brandy,  or 
whiskey. 

There  are  times  in  human  affairs  when 
AciiAniENiK  is  of  value;  and  this  was  one 
ot  them.  I'nder  the  stinuiliis  Big  Jim 
r(;vivcd  and  looked  aroinul  with  wonder  at 
the  crowd.— Daily  Intcr-Ocian,  iS.'iS. 

aguh-Fortv. — The  aquafortis  of 
medicine. 

Your  honour  needn't  say  another  word ; 
I  knock  under ;  this  man's  whiskey  ain't 
Red  Kye,  it  ain't  Chain  Lightnin'  either; 
i's  regular  Agur-forty,  and  thore  isn't  a 
man  living  can  stand  a  glass  and  keep  his 
senses. — A'tii'  Orleans  Picayune,  June,  18S8. 

Air- Hole. — A  term  applied  to  certain 
parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which,  e\'en  in  the  hardest  winter, 
do  not  freeze. 


Air  line. — To  take  the  air  line. 
—  To  go  direct,  and  by  the 
shortest  route ;  idiomatically,  to 
avoid  circumlocution. 

The  obese  style  once  admired  is  now 
disliked.  Many  old  English  authors  had 
too  much  rlietoric  for  our  age.  Of  one  thing 
we  are  profoundly  convicted,  that  we  have 
no  time  to  spare  for  superfluities.  An  au- 
thor must  take  the  air-link  or  wc  will  not 
travel. —  67.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Jan.  24, 
1888. 

The  origin  of  this  expression  is 
to  be  found  in  the  straight  lines  of 
railway,  without  expensive  detours 
and  grades,   which,   in    the    New 
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World,  are  rendered  possible  by 
tlie  vast  expanses  of  unbroken 
level.  'J'hese  lines  of  railway 
are  called  Air  Line  Roads,  or 
Straight  Shoots  (q.v.).  De  Vere 
remarks  that  since  the  number  of 
such  roads  has  increased  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
Union,  the  advantages  of  direct 
lines  between  two  great  centres 
over  others  which  meander  from 
town  to  town  have  become  very 
manifest,  and  for  a  few  years  a 
tendency  to  build  such  Aiy  Lines 
has  agitated  Legislatures,  from 
whom  help  is  asked,  and  financial 
circles  in  the  States  and  abroad. 
These  lines  not  unfretjuently  run 
for  long  distances  by  the  side  of 
older  lines. 

Ask  for  tickets  via  Augusta  or  Atlanta  and 
llic  PicdiiioMt  All;  Link. — Advcitiuincnt inthe 
FluriJii  Tiir.is  Union,  Feb.  ii,  iHSy. 

Airly. — A  corruption  of  "  early." 

Ala. — A  contraction  used  in  writing 
and  printing  for  Al.\bama.  The 
name  of  this  State  is  derived 
from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  were 
called  "Alibamons"  or  "Aliba- 
mous,"  by  the  early  French 
settlers ;  the  popular  etymology, 
therefore,  which  interprets  it  as 
meaning  "  Here  we  rest  "  is  erro- 
neous. 

Alabama  Question. — The  political 
incident  known  as  the  Alabama 
Question  has  become  part  of  the 
history  both  of  this  country  and 
America.  The  "Alabama"  was, 
during  the  American  War,  built  at 
I'.irkenhcad  for  the  service  of 
tlie  Confederates,  manned  with 
Engli.,h  seimen,  who  were  paid 
with  English  money,  and  sailed 
under  the  British  Hag.  While 
yet  building  the  American  am- 
bassador entered  a  protest,  and, 
after    long   delay,   an    order   was 


issued  by  the  Government  to 
detain  the  ship.  In  the  meantime 
the  "  Alabama  "  had  put  to  sea, 
and  had  commenced  a  course  of 
depredation  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  paralysis  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  North.  She  was 
finally  run  aground  near  Cher- 
bourg by  the  United  States  man- 
of-war  "  Kearsage."  The  United 
States  Government  claimed  an 
indemnity  from  the  English  on  the 
ground  of  culpable  negligince  and 
violation  of  belligerent  rights,  and 
the  matter  being  submitted  to 
arbitration,  a  tribunal  meeting  at 
Geneva,  England  was  declared 
entirely  responsible  for  the  dam- 
age indicted  upon  Northern  trade 
by  the  "  Alabama,"  and  partly 
responsible  on  similar  grounds  for 
that  caused  by  two  other  ships  the 
"  Florida  "  and  "  Shenandoah." 
;^3, 250,000  were  awarded  as  dam- 
ages, other  cruisers  being  "  e.\cul- 
pated." 

Alameda  (Spanish). — A  public  road 
bordered  with  trees  ;  a  boulevard. 
Common  in  the  South  and  West. 

Alamo  {Popiilus  vwnilifcia).  —  The 
name  by  which  the  CoTXON-woon 
true  {qv.)  is  known  in  Texas  and 
other  formerly  Spanish  States. 

Albany  Beef. — ^The  popular  name  of 
the  liesh  of  the  sturgeon.  This,  in 
colour  and  taste,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  beef,  especially  when  cut 
in  steaks  and  grilled.  Albany  is  a 
town  on  the  Hudson  River  as  high 
as  which  the  fish  in  qi'.estion  is  or 
was  to  be  caught  iii  lar'- j  numbers, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  ':ourse,  conse- 
quently formed  a  not  inconsider- 
able factor  in  the  food  supply  of 
the  inhabitants — hence  the  term 
Albany  beef. 

Albany  Hemp  {Urtica  canadensis). — 
The  Canada  nettle.     The  fibre  of 
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the  bnrk  of  this  plant  was  nt  one 
time  iarj^cly  used  in  Alliany  (N.Y.), 
in  the  manufacture  of  licmp — 
hence  its  name. 

Albany  Regency. — So  called  from  the 
residence  of  its  mcml)ers  at  the 
State  capital  of  New  York.  It 
was  an  association  of  Democratic 
politicians  organised  in  1820,  and 
including  in  its  early  membership 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas  \Vri<,'ht, 

John  A.  Di.x,  Dean  Richmond, 
'eter  Caft^er  and  many  others. 
It  absf)hitely,  though  unofficially, 
controlled  the  action  of  the  Party 
until  185.},  when,  its  opponents 
having  learnt  its  methods,  its 
power  was  broken. 

Alcoholism. — Drunkenness,  or  the 
state  of  being  given  to  the  excessive 
use  of  strong  drinks.  Of  American 
origin,  but  included  in  Murray's 
Neiv  English  Dictionary. 

A  b.Titon<ler  died  Monday  arternoon  at 
the  City  Hospital  from  injuries  to  his  liead. 
The  permit  contained  tiie  word  '  alco- 
holism,' but  this  must  liave  been  an  erro- 
neous diagnosis.— 67.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Feb.  28,  laas. 

Alder  WOMAN. — The  invasion  of 
municipal  and  other  public  offices 
by  women  has  naturally  resulted  in 
the  fabrication  of  many  new  words, 
of  which  ahUrwoman  is  one.  Oska- 
loosa,  in  Kansas,  has  recently  made 
a  bold  experiment  and  elected  a 
Town  Council  composed  entirely 
of  women,  its  president  being  a 
Mayoress,  in  place  of  the  usual 
Mayor. 

The  Oskaloosa  (Kan.)  City  Council 
Cliamber  now  has  siRus  hung  ujjoii  its  walls 
prohibiting  tl'.e  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
The  new  ali)i:i(womi;n  are  now  figuring  on 
an  appropriation  for  tidies  to  cover  the 
backs  of  the  benches.— DiiiVy  Intcr-Occan, 
I'cb.  14.  i888. 

ALEwiFE  (//.  Alewives). — The  com- 
mon terra  along  the  New  England 


coast  for  two  species  of  Clupeids, 
of  the  genus  or  sub-genus  Mesctta 
— the  M.  veriuilis  and  the  M. 
ocstii'iilis  —  anadromus  fish  of  the 
herring  kind,  the  former  being  the 
most  plentiful,  though,  from  various 
causes,  their  number  is  much  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  The  Ale- 
ivifc  is  much  esteemed  as  a  food 
fish,  and  the  United  States' 
Fisheries'  Commission  have  re- 
ported it  as  preferable  for  this 
and  economical  purposes  to  the 
herring,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied. 
Tlje  name  Alcu-i/e  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Aloo/e, 
though  some  derive  it  from  the 
French  Alose — a  shad.  Also  called 
Old-wivks  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  Am;  whap  (//.  Ale 
whaps)  and  Buck-eves  in  Coniiec- 
ticut. 

On  Saturday  last  the  ai.kwives  began 
running  in  the  stre.uns  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Great  South  IJay,  and  great  numbers  were 
being  taken  for  food  in  the  little  brooks 
where  they  go  to  spawn.  Men  and  boys 
wore  dipping  them  up  on  most  of  the  south 
side  streams.  —  Forest  ami  Stream,  May 
1883. 

Alfalfa. — A  Spanish  term  for  a  plant 
of  the  clover  family  naturalised  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  otherwise 
known  as  lucerne,  or  the  English 
sanfoin. 

A.  U.  Karl,  of  Douglas  City,  has  be-n  ort 
Indian  Creek  lately,  plowing  up  tlie  ground, 
and  seeding  it  with  ali'alka.  Everybody 
in  that  section  has  had  the  Ai.rAi.iA  ki;vku. 
As  an  instance  of  the  great  growth 
of  this  species  of  clover,  Mr.  Karl  told  us 
that  Karl  and  Stuinmuller  have  an  orchard 
at  Douglas  City,  which  is  also  planted  with 
ALFALFA.  .  .  .  The  grass  was  cut  every 
live  weeks,  etc.  .  .  .  (Our  ranchmen) 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
plant  it  extensively,  and  use  it  as  winter-feed 
for  slock.— Weekly  Trinity  Journal  (Weaver- 
vilte),  April  0,  1872. 

Alfi'  II a  [Eiodium  cicutariiim)  Also 
known  as  Stokksbill,  Pin-grass, 
FiLAUEE,  etc.  A  valuable  forage 
plant    of    the    dry    regions    from 
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GRASS, 
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Colarado  and  New  Mexico  to 
Southern  California,  where  it 
makes  its  growth  during  the  moist 
winter  season.  It  is  not  sown  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  tlic  United 
States,  as  there  are  better  forage 
plants  for  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  as  when  introduced 
there  it  became  a  somewhat  trou- 
blesome weed.  For  the  great 
South-west,  however,  it  has  much 
merit,  and  there  is  a  large  de- 
mand for  seed  upon  ranches,  where 
the  gra.ss  supply  has  been  di- 
mmished  by  stock.  Prof.  S.  M. 
Tracy,  who  has  investigated  the 
forage  plants  of  the  arid  regions  of 
the  South-west  during  the  past 
season  in  the  interest  of  the  De- 
partment, reports  that  Alfilaria  is 
highly  prized  wherever  he  has 
been,  and  that  people  have  made 
frequent  requests  for  seed  in  new 
localities. 

Alkali  DESEnr,  Alkali  Land,  Alkali 
Flats.  —  Mark  Twain,  in  Roiig/i- 
ing  It,  says  the  concentrated 
hideousness  of  these  tracts  of 
country  common  in  Wyoming,  Ne- 
braska, and  Montana  shames  the 
diffused  and  diluted  horrors  of  Sa- 
hara. "  For  si.\ty-cight  miles  there 
was  but  one  break  in  it.  The  allnili 
dust  cut  through  our  lips,  it  perse- 
cuted our  eyes,  it  eat  through  the 
delicate  membranes,  and  made  our 
noses  bleed,  and  kept  them  bleed- 
ing." Since  that  time  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  has  crossed  these 
arid  plains,  and  although  the  dust 
is  still  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  to  the  traveller,  yet 
the  face  of  the  country  is  gradually 
being  changed  from  a  howling  wil- 
derness into  a  fertile  and  blooming 
garden.  A  western  paper,  quoted 
by  De  Vere,  says  the  a  I  kali  consists 
of  gypsum  and  the  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium and  soda— a  combination 
in  the  highest  degree  fertilising, 
when  not  in  too  great  excess  in  the 


soil  Wherever  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticable, the  vegetable  productions 
of  this  region  attain  a  size  and  per- 
fection utterly  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  organic  ele- 
ments, moreover,  are  not  capable  of 
being  exhausted,  as  they  ascend  by 
evaporation  from  the  underlying 
deposits.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  artesian  wells  may  yet  convert 
a  large  part  of  these  arid  wastes 
into  fertile  fields. 


All  aboard  I  —  With  characteristic 
smartness  the  railway  guard  or 
conductor  in  the  States  will  warn 
passengers  by  ",■///  ahnanl!"  in  place 
of  the  English  "  Take  your  seats." 
In  many  respects  nautical  phrase- 
ology (with  which  Americans 
were  well  acquainted  long  before 
the  introduction  of  railways),  has 
been  transferred  and  applied  to  all 
locomotion,  whether  by  rail,  omni- 
bus, or  other  means.  A  man  even 
gets  aboard  his  horse  or  mule. 

'  All  AnoAiiD !' 

It  was  in  this  peremptory  manner  that 
the  driver  roused  us  in  the  early  morning. 
Dressing  and  breakfasting,  in  obedience  to 
the  ALL  AiioARD  suinnions,  we  looked  for  the 
caller  of  these  words  and  found  him  playing 
with  a  little  child. 

'  Where  are  your  horses? '  we  asked. 

'  Durned  if  I  know,'  he  smilingly  rc- 
^W^A.—l'ortlaiul  Traiiscnpt,  Feb.  15,  1888. 


All  any  more. — A  piece  of  jargon 
signifying  "all  gone."  Some- 
times simply  "all."  The  latter  is 
probably  derived  from  the  German 
alle,  which  is  familiarly  used  in  the 
sense  of  gone.  Die  Suppe  ist  alle 
means  "  the  soup  is  (all)  gone." 
Thus  the  waiter  at  an  hotel  will 
say,  "The  pies  are  all  any  move, 
Sir,"  meaning  that  there  arc  no 
more. 

Allapaoa,  Alpaca. — The  corrupted 
name  of  a  well  known  cloth ;  com- 
mon with  traders. 
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All-a-Setting.— In  good  condition— 
a  term  of  barnyard  origin.     Weyt- 


Oii  tlic  fust  pood  crrir.s  which  thoy  (oxen) 
sti  iUi'i  they  halt  a  few  clays,  and  allow  tlic 
teams  to  (^ra/e  uiidistuiberi,  which  niaKcs 
tliLiii  ALL-A-SKTliNO  again.  —  OvirUiiui 
Monthly. 

All  day. — Used  to  signify  strength, 
steadiness,  and  capacity  for  \\orl<. 
Thus  people  speak  of  "an  all  day 
nigger,"  i.e.,  a  nigger  (rarely  found 
it  must  be  confessed)  wlio  is  un- 
tiring and  vigilant  in  his  work  ;  an 
all  day  horse,  mule,  or  other  beast 
of  burden,  meaning  a  strong  and 
desirable  beast. 


All- FIRED,  ALL-riRED  Lv.— Bartlett 
quotes  this  as  a  Turilanicil  corrup- 
tion of  "hcll-tircd,"  and,  in  that 
respect,  a  profane  euphemistic 
adjective.  It  carries  with  it  the 
meaning  of  "  immense,"  "  o.ces- 
sive,"  or  "inordinate"  in  generril, 
but,  of  course,  the  primary  :  ignifi- 
cation  of  this  corruption  is  perfectly 
obvious. 

'  Did  yon  ever  h,">v(;  any  other  close  calls 
wiih  Kii.vlics  ? '  wo  asked. 

'  Von  bet,  stranLvr.  One  morning;  I 
hoard  an  Ai.i.-iiKi'.n  srroaniing  and  ycIliiiR 
down  below  my  luit  in  a  deep  hollow,  and 
so  conchulcd  I  had  canpht  soniethinKin  one 
of  my  traps.  Slij'pir.t;  along  cautiously  to 
sec  what  was  np,  I  discovei(  d  that  a  bear 
cub  had  acciilently  got  into  one  of  my  traps 
and  was  making  a  terrible  fuss  to  get  loose 
again.' — Cincinnati  Knqiiinr,  i8SS. 

Alligator. — The  American  crocodile. 
From  the  Spanish  ii7/i.'/:a;/o,  v.liich 
by  a  series  of  corruptions  has  been 
Anglicised  in  its  present  form.  The 
term  alligaior  is  applied  to  all  the 
saurians  found  in  the  New  World, 
some  only  of  which  are  true 
members  of  that  genr.s.  Now  a 
dictionary  v/ord.  See  Murray's 
New  English  Didioiutiy  for  ex- 
haustive   etymology. Alliga- 

TUK  Gar. — A   large  pike-like  fish 


found  in  fresh  wi..'crs.  Adapted 
by  nature  for  purposes  of  oilence 
and  defence,  being  capable  of  living 
out  of  the  water  as  well  as  in  it. 
Sir  Charles  Lyall  describes  him  as 
"a  happy  fellow  who  beats  all 
creation  ;  he  can  hurt  everything 
and  nothing  can  hurt  him."  Its 
distinctive   name   is  derived  from 

a  resemblance  to  the  alligator. 

Alligator  Pear  or  Apple  (Laiirus 
persea  f;ratissiiita).—A  Negro  corrup- 
tion of  AvocAPO  Pear  (q.v.).  An 
edible  pear-shaped  product  of  the 
tropics,  very  much  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  dclicately-llavored 
buttery  or  mnrrow-like  pulp,  which, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  butter.  The  taste  for 
this  fruit  is,  generally  speaking,  an 
acquired  one.  It  is  usually  eaten 
as  dessert,  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Also  called   the   Suiialtern's    or 

the    IMidship.man's    butter. 

Alligator  Tortoise  (Chelydra  ser- 
pentina).— A  marsh  tortoise  found  in 
Carolinian  and  other  Southern 
waters.     Another  popular  name  for 

it  is  The   S.\APriNG  Turtle. 

Alligator  Wood  (Guarca  sivartzii). 
— A  West  Indian  Tree. 

Allottee. — One  who  receives  an  allot- 
ment. This  class  of  words  during 
late  years  has  become  increasing- 
ly numerous,  the  form  of  termin- 
ation being  American  in  origin. 
Many  of  the  words  have  now 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
language,  e.g.,  legatee,  referee, 
allottee,  payee. 

Allot  Upon,  To. — To  decide  upon  ;  to 
have  an  intention.  A  New  Eng- 
land colloquialism. 

Senator  W.  seems  to  have  allotted  upon 
a  course  that  is  hardly  to  be  conmiended. — 
Banner  of  Lii;!tt  (Boston). 

Allow,  To.  — (i)  To  assert,  declare,  or 
make  a  statement.     So  used  in  the 
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Southern  nnd  Middle  States,  but 
rarely  elsewhere.  The  expression 
seems  to  carry  v.ith  it  a  force 
hardly  altriliutable  to  "said,"  its 
nearest  equivalent.  It  is  obviously 
a  corruption  of  that  meaning  of  to 
a!!(>u',  which  is  synonymous  with 
'  to  admit,"  "  to  acknowledge." 

NTothcr  i<!  pnfrrtly  riilic\iloiis;  she 
At.i.owi.i)  she'll  suitch  iiic  if  I  iliihi't  go 
hoMo,  anrl  she.  pirkctl  up  a  bit  of  brush.  I 
lips  witli  nnotlicr,  and  told  her  to  come  on. — 
rutnam's  Mcs(V.inr,  June,  iSOS. 

(2)  Used  also  as  the  equivalent 

of  the  Eastern  "guess"  and  the 
Southern  "  reckon." 

'  Mr,  Rife  'i,o«s  vnM  bettor  see  if  ye  can't 
settle  it  ontsiilo'ii  the  l.iw,  <l.iy,'  his  oldest 
son  had  s.iiil  to  liini  before  lie'  brought  his 
suit ;  '  lie  'i.ows  tliat  incbbe  th.c  conip'ny'll 
giw  ye  a  phicc  wliar  ye  kin  use  yer  arm 
that's  soun',  an'  whar  ye  won't  be  in  no 
danger  noiwo'.'—Scriinci-'s  ^i:rg,iziih',  18^7. 

All  Sorts  of. — Viist  rate  ;  excellent. 
A  phrase  very  common  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  used  in  many 
didcrent  ways.  It  carries  with  it 
the  itlca  of  smartness  and  chic,  as, 
e.g.,  when  appli(xl  to  a  woman,  a 
horse,  or  a  building. 

Allspice  (Eugenia  fimoita). — The 
Jamaica  pepper  or  pimenta.  The 
dried  peppercorn-like  berries  are 
supposed  to  possess  a  mixed  flavor 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg — 
hence  the  popidarname. Caro- 
lina Allspice  {Calycanthus  f.oridus) . 
A  flowering  shrub  abundant  in 
Carolina,  the  bark  and  wood  of 
which  have  an  aromatic  flavor, 
from  which  is  derived  its  distinctive 
name. 

All's    Quiet    on     the    Potomac. — A 

period  of  undisturbed  rest,  quiet 
enjoyment,  or  peaceful  possession  ; 
a  phrase  dating  from  the  Civil  War, 
when  its  freqent  repetition  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  War  Secretary 
made  it  familiar  to  the  public,  who 


quickly  appropriated  it  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense.  It  has  since  formed 
the  refrain  of  many  a  song. 

AI.I.  rjL-IKT  ALONG    TIIK    TOTOMAC,  tliey   Say, 

Kscept  now  and  tlien  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot  on  liis  beat  as  he  walks  to  and  fro, 
Uy  a  rilleinaii  hid  in  a  thicket. 

—The  Picket  Guard. 


All  to  Pieces. — (i)  Complete  failure 
or  defeat (2)  utterly  ;  thorough- 
ly. "  He  fell  all  to  f^icees  in  his 
running,"  i.e.,  he  failed  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  him.  An  instance 
of  a  vulgarism  falling  into  general 
disuse  in  England,  being  preserved 
as  a  colloquialism  in  America,  and 
gradually  making  its  way  again  into 
popular  favor. 

All  to  Smash. — An  English  provin- 
ciali.sm  now  more  common  in  the 
States  than  in  the  Mother  Country. 
It  signifies  a  state  of  utter  dilapi- 
dation or  complete  discomfiture. 


All  Two. — Both, 
corruption. 


A  pleonastic  negro 


Almighty. — The  use  of  long,  high- 
sounding  words  among  the  rough, 
untutored  backwood.smon  and 
pioneers  of  the  Great  West,  in 
speaking  of  and  describing  the 
simplest  actions  and  most  common- 
place objects  of  every  day  life  has 
been  very  remarkable.  This  prac- 
tice has  gradually  made  its  way 
among  the  uneducated  throughout 
the  States,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear 
a  speculation  described  as  an 
almighty  big  venture  or  a  keen 
disappointment  characterized  as  an 
eternal  shame  and  so  forth.  An 
intensified  meaning  is  also  given  to 
the  word,  as  e.g.,  when  people  talk 
of  a  man  playing  almighty  smash 
with  his  prospects,  or  his  driving 
another  into  almighty  shivers, 
through  ill  treatment,  or  of  a  thing 
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lasting  till  almighty  crack,  i.e.,  for 
an  interminable  period. — See  Ever- 
lasting. 

'This  is  a  ruin  world,'  said  the  driver, 
with  a  clitickle,  as  he  drove  up  the  street. 
'And  of  all  places  in  it  New  York  is  the 
runiniest.  And  hack-drivin'  is  the  nnnniest 
business,  leadin'  one  into  the  runiniest 
secrets.  Another  passenger  to  the  "Rookery." 
I  wonder  whether  the  other  boys  gits  as 
many  customers  to  that  place  as  Luke 
Hyatt  ?  If  they  do  it  must  be  almiohtv  full 
sometimes.' —  AVw  York  Mercury,  July  21, 
1888. 

Almighty  Dollar— The  wor- 
ship of  Mammon.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  "almighty  gold"  in  the 
same  sense.  In  its  more  modern 
American  use  the  phrase  is  trace- 
able to  Washington  Irving.  "  The 
almighty  dollar,  that  great  object 
of  universal  devotion  throughout 
our  land,  seems  to  have  no  genuine 
devotee  in  these  peculiar  (Creole) 
villages." — IV.  Irving,  Wol/ert's 
Roost,  p.  40. 

Along, — TO  get  along. — An  expres- 
sion used  in  place  of  the  form  "  to 
get  on"  as  more  commonly  heard 
in  England. 

Alonsencl  (Cowania  stansburiana). — 
A  medicinal  herb,  much  esteemed 
for  its  astringent  and  other  pro- 

Eerties,  especially  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage.  The  name  is  Mexican, 
and  the  plant  is  largely  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salt  Lake. 

ALTEMAL  (Cant).  —  (i)  All  together, 
as  "  Let's  anchor  alteiml,"  i.e., 
"Let  us  cometoastop  altogether." 

(2)  The  sum  total  of  a  bill  or 

story. (3)  An  injunction  to  "  cut 

it  short." 

ALTER,  To.— To  geld.  Specially  used 
as  regards  animals  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Alumni. — Society  of  Alumni. — As- 
sociations of  the  graduates  of  a 


particular  college  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literature  and  good  fellow- 
ship, literally  ALUMNi^those  who 
are  being  educated  at  a  p.t'-ticular 
college.  The  Society  of  Aluhini  of 
William's  College  was  the  first 
est  blished  (1821),  but  most  of  the 
American  Universities  have  asso- 
ciations formed  on  the  same  basis. 

Alum  root  (Ilcnclicra  americana).  — 
An  astringent  herb  formerly  much 
used  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  term  alum  lO't 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  popular 
one  and  other  roots  of  an  astrin- 
gent character  bear  the  same  name, 
as  e.g..  Geranium  maculatum. 

Amalgamate,  To.  —  Primarily  this 
verb  is  only  correctly  used  in 
reference  to  the  union  of  metals, 
other  substances  a:  '  abstract  ideas, 
but  in  the  States  t  is  universally 
used  with  regard  to  the  admixture 
of  the  black  with  the  white  race, 
the  corresponding  noun  amalga- 
mation being  also  similarly  used. 

Amazons,  Order  of  (Masonic). —  A 
system  of  Androgynous  Masonry, 
which  for  a  time  excited  some 
interest  in  South  America  during 
the  last  century.  It  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1740,  but  did  not  answer. 

A  m  a  I  A.  —  A  euphemism  for  the 
tobacco  juice  produced  by  chewing. 
Mainly  used  in  the  South  and 
West.  Apparently  a  corruption  of 
"amber"  (indeed  it  is  more  com- 
monly spelled  and  pronounced 
ambcer  than  otherwise)  —  pre- 
sumably from  its  color  being 
similar  to  that  of  expectorated 
saliva. 

Ambition. —  Ignorantly  used  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for 
spite  or  grudge.     Thus  one  man 
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woultl  accuse  another  of  having 
an  ambition  against  him,  i.e.,  a 
grudge  or  ill-feeling. 

AMBITIOUS. — (i)  Used  in  Georgia  and 
the  West  in  the  sense  of  full  of 
anger  and  rage  as  regards  per.sons, 
or  untamed  and  unmanageable  in 
the  case  of  animals.  Thus  an 
ambitious  man  would  signify  one  of 
ungovernable  temper  ;  an  ambitious 
mule — a  beast  full  of  vice  and 
generally  refractory. (2)  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  a  much 
milder  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the 
word,  although  still  quite  different 
to  its  ordinary  signification.  In 
these  States  it  is  indicative  of 
energy,  industry,  and  moral  worth 
as  regards  human  beings,  and  is 
descriptive  of  good  points  where 
animals  are  concerned. 

Ambush  (Cant). — Fraudulent  weights 
and  measures.  A  punning  allusion 
to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
word — to  lie  in  wait  (lying  weight). 

Amerace  (Cant). — Jargon  signifying 
near  at  hand  ;  within  call, 

Americaine. — A  small,  light,  four- 
wheeled  carriage  for  two  persons, 
with  seat  for  servant.  In  use  in 
Germany. 

At  the  door  stands  the  Americaink,  so 
called  because  more  j<;iliko  an  Ameiucaine 
than  any  other   conceivable  vehicle. — Miss 

RkOila  Uioui^htoit's  Good-bye,  Suxctbfutt. 

AMEnicAN. — The  American  party 
originated  in  New  York  in  1844, 
its  avowed  object  being  to  oppose 
the  usurpation  of  the  City  govern- 
ment by  foreigners.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  views  of  its  leaders  it  fell 
into  disfavor,  but  came  to  the  front 
again  in  1853,  under  the  popular 
designation    of    know    nothings 

(q-v.) Americaness. — A  woman 

of  American  birth. 


This  l.idy  is  like  most  Amkricanesses — 
she  hates  wn\kii\^.—Uallbcrger's  Illustrated 
Atiigtiziiie. 

ToAmf.ricanisk. — The  process 

of  naturalizing  people  and  tilings 
in  America. 

Those  at  work  are  nearly  all  ncsvcoiner« 
to  the  country,  and  are  not  yet  Amkkican- 

12  Kl). 

Americanization. — The  state 

of  having  become  subject  to  the 
laws   and  customs  of  the  United 

States. American    Knights. — 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  {q.v.). 
American  Mysteries  (Ma- 
sonic).— See  Mexican  Mysteries. 

American    Rite  (Masonic). — 

The  usage  or  custom  of  Masonry  in 
America.  This  rite,  like  most 
others  now  in  use,  is  founded  on 
the  York  Rite,  and  is  subsequent  to 

the  revival  of  Masonry  in  1717. 

American  Citizen  ok  African 
Descent. — This  euphemistic  title 
lor  a  negro  was  very  common  in 
certain  circles  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion proclamation. 

AMERICAN  TWEEZERS  (Cant).  —  An 
ingenious  instrument  of  American 
invention  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  turn  a  key  in  a  door 
and  unlock  it  from  the  outside. 

AMCRiGATc.  To. — To  go  or  procccd  to 
America.  A  punning  compound  of 
Mark  Lemon's.  "  Joe  wants  to 
amerigate,"  that  is,  go  to  America. 
Probably  an  individualism. 

Amnesty  Oath.  —  Also  derisively 
called  the  Damnasty  Oath.  At 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Southerners,  as  an  outward  sign  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  v.ere 
required  to  subscribe  to  sundry 
oaths.  One  of  these,  the  Amnesty 
Oath,  carried  with  it  a  pardon  on 
the  terms  set  forth  therein,  but 
these  were  deemed  so  unpalatable, 
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odious,  and  harsh  by  the  conquered 
Soutli,  tliat  the  c^.th  was  nicknamed 
as  aforcsaiil. 

Amole  [riuilan!;ium  fcmeridianum). — 
The  stiap  plant,  a  native  of  the 
sandy  pl.iins  extendinj,'  from  Ai  kan- 
sas  to  (California,  Its  pulp  lathers 
well  and  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ordinary  soap,  to  the  brown 
variety  of  wliich  it  is  not  aUof,'ethcr 
dissimilar  in  smell.  Thi;  fibre  of 
the  jilant  was  also  used  by  th.e 
Spaniards  for  saddle  cloths. 

Amputate,  To— Thieves  slang  for 
decamping;  to  take  Hight.  Used 
in  the  same  way  as  "  to  cut,"  "  to 
skip,"  in  Lnglish  slang. 

Amusers  (Cant). — A  certain  class 
of  thieves'  accomplices  who 
throw  snuff,  pepper,  and  other 
no.xious  substances  in  the  eyes  of 
tlu^  persfjn  they  intend  to  rob,  a 
confederate  then,  while  apparently 
coming  to  the  rescue,  completing 
the  operation.  In  this  as  in  much 
of  the  slang  of  the  criminal  classes 
tliere     runs     a    vein    of      brutal 
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Anagheeta. — Immature  maize,  sun- 
dried  or  fire-baked  to  preserve  its 
sweetness.  Mixed  with  pease  it 
is  highly  esteemed  for  puddings. 
Peculiar  to  Now  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Anan  on  Anend. — How?  What  do 
you  say  ?  An  interrogatory  ejacu- 
lation which  Bartlett  says  is 
common  in  rennsylvania,  and 
which  De  Vere  states  is  also  used 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  an  archaism 
defined  by  Halliwell  as  used  by 
the  lower  class  when  addressing  a 
superior  when  not  hearing  or  com- 
prehending whr  t  is  said  to  them. 
A  corruption  cf  "  ancnt." 


Anchovy  Peab  [Griai  caulijloni.) — 
A  large  esculent  mango-likt;  stone 
fruit  indigenoustojamaica.  Thetree 
itself  is  very  ornamental,  being  tall 
and  unbranched,  with  leaves  two  or 
three  feet  long  and  large  white 
flowers.  It  is  widely  cultivated  on 
this  account. 

Ancient  dominion.-  -More  commonly 
called  the  Old  Domi.nion  (qv). 

Anend. — Right  Anend,  i.e.,  con- 
tinuously.— Sec  Anan. 

Anoeliferous. — A  factitious  word 
indicative  of  super-excellence.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
"  angclification,"  •' angelify,"  and 
"  angelified,"  were  in  use  in  the 
17th  century,  but  never  to  any 
great  e.\tent. 

Angler. — (i)  A  street  prowler  who, 
more  often  than  not,  belongs  to  a 
gang  of  petty  thieves,  and  who  is 
always  on  the  look  out  for  oppor- 
tunities to  commit  small  larcenies, 
by  means  of  hooked  sticks,  fi.shing 

lines,    etc. (2)    Lopliius    amcii- 

caniis. — A  most  curious  fish  peculiar 
to  American  waters,  sometimes 
also  popularly  but  wrongfully 
named  the  ni:vu,-Fisn  or  sKA-DiJViL. 
It  derives  its  name  of  the  angler  by 
reason  of  its  long  feelers.  These 
projecting  from  the  mud  in  which 
it  hides  itself,  attract  the  smaller 
fish  which  form  its  food. 

Anglomaniacs. — A  club  in  Boston  is 
thus  self-styled.  Its  members  are 
opposed  to  anything  British  in 
every  shape  and  form. 

Anglo-Saxon  DOM. — A  comprehensive 
term  for  the  English-speaking  race 
in  general,  including  alike  Ameri- 
cans, the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  her  various  Colonies. 
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ANiM»t.— A  name 
arrivals  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West   Point. 

To    GO    THE     WIIOI.R     ANIMAL. 

—A  variant  of  "to  go  the  whole 
hog  "  In  the  West  Indies  it  is 
varied  by  "  to  go  the  whole  dog." 

Animules. — This  expression  is  very 
generally  used  in  the  South-western 
territories  and  in  California  as  a 
substitute  for  "  mules."  A  witty 
play  upon  "animals"  and  "mules." 

'Tt'ti  miles  to  towiil  Waal,  straiiprr,  I 
guess  I'll  stake  o-.it  liere  toiilKlit.  Them 
ANiMl'l.KS  is  too  beat  to  do  that.  Where's 
yer  water?'  'It's  all  arouiui  you  to-night; 
but  you  can  turn  your  mules  into  the  corral.' 
—Cfiitn-l'^lc  ll'll,  in  Ovcilund  Monthly. 


ANNATTO. — A  well-known  West  Indian 
orange-red  dye,  and  article  of 
cuinmerce.  '1  he  name  is  supposed 
to  be  of  native  American  origin. 

Annunciator. — A  word  used  in  con- 
nection with  electrical  apparatus. 
A  warning  bell. 

When  one  person  wishes  to  communicate 
will)  another  by  the  telantagraph  he  pushes 
a  button,  which  riiiKs  an  an.nunciatok  in 
the  exchange,  or  in  tlie  office  of  the  person 
witli  whom  he  wishes  to  converse.  — 
AmcrUan,  April  11,  1888. 

Anointed  (Cant).— Flogged.  In  Eng- 
lish cant  the  same  word  is  used 
to  signify  great  rascality. 

Ante,  To. — To  bet  or  risk  generally. 
A  technical  term  at  poker  where  a 
bet  placed  ante  signifies  one  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  dealer's  bet. 
"What  will  you  ante?"  is  now  as 
common  an  expression  as  "what 

will  you  bet?" To  ante  up  is 

to  pay,  as  well  as  to  wager. 

If  you  cannot  be  a  marksman 
knA  like  a  chaf^tJion  shoot, 

Ynu  still  can  give  .  '-n  polish 
By  the  blacking  Oi  his  boot. 


If  you  cannot  be  a  Captain 
Of  a  famous  base  ball  nine, 

''ou  ran  antk  up  your  fifty  rents, 
And  at  the  players  whine. 
—New  York  Mercury,  July  ai,  1888. 

ANTE-HuMoua. — An  antithetical,  fac- 
titious word  to  posthumous,  and 
therefore  signifying  published  be- 
fore the  death  of  an  author. 

Anti-federalist.  —  Direct  subse- 
quent to  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  always  described  as  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Anti-Federal- 
ists, therefore,  were  the  political 
party  who  opposed  its  adoption. — 
See  Feperalist. 

Anti-Masonry. —  A  movement  pre- 
cipitated by  the  alleged  murder  of 
Morgan  by  the  Free  Masons 
in  182(3.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Millard 
Fillmore,  and  Thurlow  Weed  were 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Masuns,    and    the  party   wielded 

power  for  several  years. So  also 

its  other  compounds  Anti-Mason, 
Anti-Masonic. 

Anti-Monopolist. — One  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  existence  of  monopo- 
lies in  the  commercial  world,  on 
the  ground  that  their  political  in- 
fluence endan.gors  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  Legislators  are  often 
classified  as  monopolists  and 
anti-monupoUsts.  The  term  has  a 
more  far-reaching  significance  in 
the  States  than  elsewhere. 

anti-Negro. — Opposed  to  the  neoro. 
This  word  acquired  special  signiii- 
cance  at  the  period  during  which 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  negro  was  being  agitated.  The 
Anti-Negro  party  was  a  large  and 
powerful  one,  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  swamping  of  the  white 
by  the  colored  vote  in  some  of  the 
States  which  was  foreseen  in  the 
event  of  negro  suffrage. 
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An  T  I- R  E  N  TE  R  s. — The  Anti-Rent 
movement  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  politics  of  New  York  during 
most  of  the  decade  prior  to  1847. 
It  resulted  from  the  attempt  of  the 
heirs  of  General  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  to  collect  rents.  Laws 
had  been  passed  abolishing  feudal 
tenures  in  1779  and  1785  ;  but  the 
tenants  of  Van  Rensselaer — who 
by  courtesy  was  styled  the  "  Pat- 
roon  "  (a  title  never  claimed)  to  the 
end  of  his  long  and  useful  life — 
still  continued  to  enjoy  the  farms 
upon  which  they  lived  on  leases 
for  life  tenures,  or  from  year  to 
year.  Through  the  indulgence  of 
the  "  Patroon  "  these  tenants  were 
all  in  debt.  When  he  died  they 
resisted  the  steps  taken  in  the 
settlement  of  his  estate,  to  collect 
rents,  and  complained  that  these 
semi-feudal  land  tenures  were 
totally  incons-istent  with  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  Republican  institu- 
tions. When  the  matter  was 
pressed,  ihey  armed  and  disguised 
themselves  as  Indians,  and  offered 
such  resistance  to  the  civil  officers 
that  military  interference  became 
necessary.  The  Governor  sent 
troops  to  quell  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  disturbances 
attracted  national  attention.  The 
newspapers  were  full  of  the  subject, 
it  was  carried  into  politics,  and 
then  into  the  courts.  In  the  end 
the  State  constitution  of  New  York, 
in  1846,  abolished  all  feudal 
tenures.  The  leases  were  con- 
verted into  freehold— that  is  the 
parties  who  had  rented  bought 
their  farms,  giving  mortgages,  and 
thus  became  freeholders  instead  of 
tenants. 

Anti-Slavery. — Opposed  to  slavery. 
Roughly-speaking,  the  Anti-slavery 
States  were  the  Northern  Sta*^es  ; 
the  Slave  States  being  those  in  the 

South. Anti-Slaveryist.  —  A 

person  opposed  to  slavery. 


Anti-Southern. — Opposed  to  South- 
ern interests  and  principles. 

Anti-Union. — Opposed  to  the  Union, 
as  representee!  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Antony  Over. — A  game  of  ball  played 
by  two  parties  of  boys,  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  school-house,  over 
which  the  ball  is  thrown. 
Used  in  Pennsylvania.  "Antony" 
is  simply  a  proper  name,  here 
pressed  into  the  service,  simi- 
larly with  Reynard,  Robin,  etc., 
for  the  same  purpose.  "Over"  is 
too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

Anxious  Bench,  Meeting,  Mourner, 
AND  Seat. — All  these  are  terms  con- 
nected with  "  revivals  "  of  religion. 
The  Anxious  Benches  are  seats  set 
apart  for  the  Anxious  Moimiers,  in 
other  words  those  who,  under  the 
magnetic  mfluence  of  the  preaching 
or  singing.or  may  be  both  combined, 
profess  to  be  concerned  for  their 
souls'  salvation.  Similarly,  the 
Anxious  Meeting  is  a  service  held 
after  the  ordinpry  one,  at  which 
spiritual  advice  and  comfort  are 
administered  to  those  who  so  de- 
clare themselves  convinced  of  sin. 
A  carious  illustration  of  the  use  of 
these  terms  as  well  as  of  the 
strangely  grotesque  style  affected 
by  some  American  divines  u ill  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  his  subject  being  "  Sects 
in  Heaven  " — 

At  this  inoincntthe  Methodist  bij^ot  broke 
in  uiiQii  the  excitement  and  demanded  how 
many  of  those  at  the  table  had  ever  sat  upon 
an  ANWious  seat,  declaring;  that  those  who 
had  not  been  converted  in  tliat  way  had  no 
business  in  Heaven.  He  brought  an  anxious 
SKAT  with  him  and  sat  on  it  himself  very 
near  the  table,  and  rudely  began  to  eat  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  throwing  the  skins  into  the 
face  of  a  Scotch  I'resbyterian,  who  turned 
out  to  be  John  Knox.  The  bigot  had  hit  ihe 
wrong  man,  for  John  Knox,  neither  in  earth 
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nor  in  heaven,  was  of  a  tenipoiaineiu  to  take 
any  impudunce,  and  he  gave  the  bigot  very 
much  such  a  look  as  he  op.re  did  (jueen  Mary 
at  Holyrood.  Tlie  Metliodist  biijot  moved 
that  all  those  banqueters  who  liad  not  come 
into  tlie  Cliurch  militant  by  the  anxious 
SEAT  be  put  out  from  tlie  feast. 


ANY.— This,  like  some  (q-v.),  is 
very  curiously  used  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  pretty  generally 
employed  in  the  sense  of  "at  all." 
People  speak  of  not  being  "  angry 
any"  or  "angry  some,"  meaning 
they  were  angry  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

It  was  of  a  Wednesday  in  June  of  that 
year,  if  I  remember  arif^ht,  that  I  boarded  a 
steamer  at  Memphis.  1  had  just  enough 
money  to  pay  my  passaj^e  to  Natchez,  but 
the  fact  did  not  worry  me  any.— .4 mcru (i/i 
Caiioiist,  1888. 

Wasn't  he  hurt  any?  A  little.  He  fell 
from  tlie  top  of  a  barn  ;  a  mule  kicked  out 
two  of  his  teeth  ;  the  corn-sheller  took  01  a 
thumb-nail,  and  the  bees  punctured  h.s 
anatomy  right  lively.  But  it  didn't  abate 
his  evil  propensity;  it  scarcely  disturbed  his 
SQion'ny.—Ditioit  Free  Press,  Aug.  1888, 


ANYHOW. — Anyhow  you  can  fix  it. — 
A  slang  expre.Sbion  of  acquiescence 
as,  e.g.,  "  I  don't  know  if  you'll 
succeed,  but  anyhow  you  can  fix  it." 

Anything  else.— Not  anything 
ELSE. — A  turgescent  affirmation. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  person  did  such  and  such  a  thing, 
the  reply  would  be,  he  didn't  do  any- 
thing else ;  in  other  words,  he  did 
"just  that."  These  remarks  also 
appl}-,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  nut 
ANYBODY  else's,  a  similar  form  of 
e.xpression. 

Apahejo. — A  pack-saddle  ;  of  Spanish 
extraction,  and  pronounced  ah- 
p.ihi--a-ho.     Western. 

While  the  final  tightening  of  the  mules' 
APAREjos  was  being  done,  our  guide  rode  ofl 
to  see  if  the  luck  had  turned. — Scribne/i 
ilagasine,  1887. 


Apishamote.  —  (i)  All  saddles  for 
riding,  as  well  as  for  carrying  bur- 
dens, have  an  apish  a  mo  re,  or  saddle- 
blanket,  made  of  buffalo  calf  skins, 
with  the  object  of  protecting  the 

animal's  back  from  chafing. (2) 

Anything  to  lie  down  on.     A  bed. 

Apostles. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  name  is  given  to 
the  last  twelve  on  the  B.  A.  list,  and 
the  only  reason  why  the  word 
should  be  mentioned  here  is  that 
at  Columbian  College,  D.C.,  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  ac- 
tually called  after  the  personal 
names  of  the  Apostles. 

Appetitical. — Relating  to  the  appe- 
tite. An  obsolete  English  form  ij 
"  appetitual." 

Appetizer.— Something  to  stimulate 
the  appetite.  A  comparatively 
modern  word,  derived  from  the 
old  English  provincialism  (North) 
"  to  appetize."  Now  as  frequently 
heard  in  England  as  in  America. 

Apple  (West  Indian) .  —  The  early 
settlers  called  all  fruits  apples. 
Thus    we    have    the    bel  -  APrLE, 

CASHEW- apple,  CUSTARD  -  APPLE, 
CONCH-APPLE,  GROUND-APPLE,  MAM- 
MA-APPLE, MONKEY-APPLE,  PINE- 
APPLE,   SUGAR-APPLE,    WOOD-APPLE, 

etc,   all  of  which  see. apple 

BRANDY, — A  Virginian  fruit  brandy 
sometimes  flavoured  with  peach 
kernels.  In  New  England  it  is 
known  as  apple-jack  and  appli:- 
JOHN,  whilst  in  the  South  it  is  called 
JERSEY-LIGHTNING.     Another  name 

for    it     is    CIDER-BRANDY.        PrOC   "'" 

says  that    "when  good  it  is  ve.y 

good." Apple  bug  {Couotrachelus 

nenuphar).  —  Also  known  as  the 
PLUM-WEEVIL,  a  black-beetle  shaped 
insect  which  plays  great  havoc  with 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  but  more  especially 
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with  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  and 
apples.  It  deposits  its  eggs  by 
puncturing  the  fruit,  causing  prema- 
ture decay.  This  insect  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  apple- 
worm  or  the  larva  of  the  Euro- 
pean coddling  moth  (Carpocapsa  po- 
monctta)  which,  however,  is  quite 
as  well  known  in  the  States  as  the 

iippic-bug. Api'Le-butter,   as  it 

is  called  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  (ArPLi-:  sauce  in  the 
Yankee  States)  is  a  sauce  made 
by  stewing  apples  in  cider,  six 
gallons  of  fresh  juice  being  boiled 
down  into  one  in  the  process.  It 
is  made  in  bulk  and  stored  for 
future  use  in  tubs.  The  occasion 
of  its  manufacture,  generally  forms 
an  excuse  for  a  frolic.     Introduced 

by  the  Germans. Apple-cut. 

— A  social  gathering  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peeling  apples  for  dry- 
ing. Also  called  apple-peeling 
and  apple-bee  {sec  bee).  This, 
like  most  gatherings  of  the  kind, 
winds  up  with  an  innocent  jollifi- 
cation in  which  dancing  plays  a 
prominent  part. 

Betsy  Jane  were  tlio  high  stepper  o' Sugar 
Swamp.  Slie  were  put  together  to  stay, 
Betsy  were,  an'  could  »ake  in  an  aiple  ci;t 
or  huskin'  bee  six  nights  outen  a  week, 
dance  till  sun  up  an'  never  miss  a  set,  an' 
then  go  hum  an'  eat  salt  pork  an'  'lasses  an' 
apple  pie  fer  breakfast,  an'  turn  in  an'  do 
the  washin'  fer  forty  men  th't  worked  in  the 
tan'rv,  jest  ez  easy  as  most  gals  nowadays 
kin  thump  a  poky  or  a  camp  meotin'  tune 
outen  the  pianny.— C/iifd^'o  Herald. 

Apple-jack. — A  popular  drink 

distilled  from  fermented  apple 
juice. 

So  vast  is  the  apple  harvest  of  North 
America  in  favourable  years  that  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  of  the  golden 
fruit  to  make  any  amount  of  apple  sass, 
APi'LE  JACK,  cider,  dried  apples  and  biffins, 
and  also  to  export  millions  of  barrels 
annually  to  foreign  lands. — Missouri  Re- 
tmblican,  March  5,  i8ii8. 

-Applejees,  or  more  correcth 


Spcli  cii  Apcltjccs.—A  German  disr 


compounded  of    minced   fat  pork 

and  apples. Apple-leather. — 

The  sun-dried  paste  of  partly- 
cooked  apples.  It  is  rolled  into 
cakes,  and,  when  dry,  has  the 
appearance,  in  thickness  and  tough- 
ness, of  tanned  leather.  Common  to 

Pennsylvania   and    Maryland. 

Apple  of  Peru. — The  Northern 
name  for  the  thorn  apple  (Eng.) 
{Ddtitra  stramonium)  or  Jamestown 
weed  iq.v.).  It  is  also  called  the 
devil's  trumpet.  a  coarse- 
growing  troublesome  weed ;  the 
seeds  and  stems  are  powerful  nar- 
cotic poisons,  sparingly  used  in 
medicine,  in  which  the  dried  root 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  remedy 

for  asthma. Apple  -  peellng. — 

Sec  Bee. Apple- slump. —A  pie 

consisting  of  apples,  molasses,  and 
bread  crumbs,  baked  in  a  tin  pan. 
This  dish  is  an  old  favorite  with 
New   Englanders,   to   whom    it   is 

also    known    as     pandowdy. 

Apple-toddy. — Whisky  or  brandy 
punch,  roasted  apples  in  this  case 
being  substituted   for   lemon-peel. 

How  WE  apples    swlm  !    i.e., 

"  what  a  good  time  we  are  having." 
This  expression,  a  very  old  one,  is 
synonymous  with  pleasureable 
experience  coupled  with  brisk 
action. 

Applicant. — Quoted  by  Pickering  as 
formerly  current  in  New  England  ; 
one  who  studies  hard — an  addi- 
tional meaning  to  the  more  general 
colloquial  sense  of  a  person  who 
asks  or  applies  for  a  thing. 

Appreciate,  To. — Besides  its  ordinary 
meaning,  this  word  has  also  that  of 
an  enhancement  of  value;  to  rise 
in  value. 

These  _  improvements  will  appreciate 
the  farm  immensely. — Rural  Register. 

His  Pennsylvania  lands  have  not  appre- 
ciATKn  as  he  had  hoped,  and  when  he  left 
the  Cabinet  he  was  a  poor  man, — Baltimore 
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Appreciation  is  also  similarly 

used. 


Approbate,  To. — To  approve  of  any- 
thing. This,  though  claimed  by 
Dr.  Webster  as  a  modern  word,  is 
quoted  by  Pickering  as  much  in 
use  in  his  time.  Now  a  vulgarism 
in  England  but  colloquial  in  the 
17th  century. 


ARBOR  Day. — The  observance  of  Ar- 
bor Day  is  a  typical  Western  inno- 
vation, created  in  response  to  the 
exigencies  presented  in  the  treeless 
and  arid  West.  The  custom  of 
setting  aside  a  day  for  the  planting 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  was 
first  inaugurated  about  a  decade 
ago,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
during  the  administration  of 
Governor  John  B.  Thayer.  It 
proved  very  popular  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  was  soon  imitated  by 
other  States,  prominent  among 
which  was  Colorado.  Under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  a  day  was  set 
aside  each  spring,  to  be  announced 
by  the  Governor,  which  was  to  be 
observed  as  a  holiday,  and  on  which 
the  planting  of  trees,  accompanied 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
festivities,  was  to  take  place.  The 
celebration  of  Arbor  Day  since  its 
origination  has  annually  grown  in 
popularity,  and  is  now  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a  great  deal  of  delight 
by  young  and  old  in  the  Cen- 
tennial State.  The  result  of  this 
wise  and  beautiful  observance, 
although  in  vogue  but  a  few  years, 
is  manifested  in  innumerable  young 
groves  and  millions  of  growing 
trees  scattered  over  plains  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  barren  of  any 
cool  and  shading  vegetation. 

Governor  Oplesby  has  designated  April 
13  as  ARBOR  DAY  iu  Illinois,  by  official  pro- 
clamaiion,— i>rti/v  Inter-Oican,    March    i.i, 

im. 


Arch  of  Zerubbabel,  RoYAL(Masonic). 
— The  seventh  degree  of  the  Ameri- 
can rite. 

Arctics. — Warm  fur-lined  foot  gear, 
suitable  for  a  rigorous  climate. 

As  in  tobogganin}»,  the  (ice)  yachtsman's 
costume  is  appropriate  to  the  sport.  He 
wears  a  leather  coat,  or  several  cardigan 
jackets  under  a  heavy  pea  jacket,  or  seal- 
skin ;  his  trousers  are  cither  tied  around  the 
ankles  or  tucked  into  the  legs  of  woollen 
hose  ;  he  wears  linen  drawers  over  woollen 
ones;  arctics  are  on  his  feet,  and  a  fur  cap 
is  drawn  down  over  his  ears.  When  snow 
flies  he  wears  wire  goggles  over  his  eyes 
and  a  wire  covering  over  his  mouth.  Even 
with  all  these  precautions  he  occasionally 
gets  frost-bites,  often  forgetting  his  extremi- 
ties in  the  excitement  of  the  sport. — Mon- 
treal Gazette,  1888. 

ard  (Cant). — Hot;  a  corrupted  form 
of  ardent. 

Argufy,  To. — A  corruption  of  "  to 
argue,"  i.e.,  "  to  debate,"  "  to  dis- 
cuss." It  is  regularly  conjugated, 
and  its  participles  argufied  and 
ARGUFYING  are  also  common. 


Arid  Bflt. — A.  tract  of  country  which 
str  .ches  from  British  America 
on  the  north,  to  Mexico  on  the 
south,  through  the  middle  of  the 
United  States.  Save  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  stock  raising  is  almost 
the  sole  industry. 

Aristocratic. — As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  country  whose  insti- 
tutions are  Republican,  aristocratic 
is  used  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  vogue  in  monarchical  coun- 
tries. In  the  United  States  it 
merely  refers  to  those  who  live  in 
better  style  than  their  neighbours ; 
also  to  things  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
idea  of  hereditary  rank  or  qualifi- 
cations. For  example,  a  steamboat 
is  sometimes  said,  when  compared 
with  other  vessels,  to  be  aristocratic 
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because  of  its  superiority  in  build, 
fittings,  etc. 

Ark. — A  flat  boat  now  largely  super- 
seded by  steamers,  used  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandize. 
Whole  families  live  on  board  these 
craft.  President  Lincoln  began 
life  as  a  flatboatman,  and  those  who 
follow  this  calling  are,  though 
rough  in  mien,  as  a  rule,  sturdy, 
sterling,  good-natured  folk  enough. 
Roughly  built  of  logs,  about  15  ft. 
wide  and  50  to  100  ft.  long,  a  slight 
improvement  on  the  raft,  they  are 
sold  as  lumber  on  arrival  at  their 
destination,  after  discharging  the 
miscellaneous  cargo  which  forms 
their  freight. 

Ark  and  Dove  (Masonic).  —  An 
American  illustrative  degree,  pre- 
paratory to  the  Royal  Arch  degrco, 
and,  when  conferred  at  all,  given 
immediately  before  the  ''eremony 
of  exaltation.  The  name  of 
Noachite  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
it  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  this 
belongs  to  the  21st  degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  and 
the  35th  of  the  Rite  of  Misraira. 
It  is  very  probable  that  it  was 
derived  from  an  older  rite,  called 
the  Royal  Ark  Mariner. 

Arkansas  Toothpick. — A  grimly  face- 
tious name  for  a  folding  bowie 
knife  of  large  dimensions. 

All  these  (men)  irrespective  of  age,  size, 
or  conditio!!  in  life,  could  be  seen  with  a 
Navy  six-yhooter  and  an  Arkansas  tooth- 
pick suspended  to  a  raw  hide-belt  tucked 
around  their  waists.  Supplement  the  above 
equipment    with    a     sore-backed    mustang 

Eony,  an  old  army  saddle-tree  and  rope 
ridle  and  you  have  an  exact  picture  and 
entire  possession  of  the  tiftceuth  constitu- 
tional amendment. — A.  II.  Grcenleafs  Ten 
Years  in  Texas,  1881,  p.  27. 

It  is  not  good  form  to  use  a  toothpick 
in  Arkansas  now.  A  big  revolver  is  the 
thing  in  the  bust  \iodcty,— Detroit  Free 
Press,  Aug.  1868. 


22  A  rrow 

Arm-Shop.— A  gun-smith's. 

'  I  want  to  know  whero  I  can  find  an 
ARM-SHOP,'  replied  McCracken,  mildly.— 
Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

Around. — The  misuse  of  around  for 
"  near  by  "  or  "  about  "  is  some- 
times very  glaring,  even  amongst 
fairly  educated  persons  in  England, 
but  it  would  be  difhcult  to  find 
such  an  outrageous  error  as  the 
following : — 

Presuming  he  was  born  around  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  is  under  Leo  and 
the  Sun. — New  York  Mercury',  188S. 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the 
people  who  Imng  around  the  hall  in  wliich 
the  committee  was  in  session,  and  tlie  Mis- 
sourians  were  as  thick  as  blackberries  on  a 
bush.— .UissoH;i  Kipnblican,  February  24, 
1888. 

ARPtNT  (Fr.)  OR  Arpens. — For  acri:, 
is  in  use  among  the  descendants  of 
the  old  French  settlers  in  Louisiana. 


Arrastra  (Spanish)  from  armstre, 
a  mining  term.  The  drag-stone 
mill  for  pulverizing  or  amalga- 
mating ore. 


Arriero  (Spanish), 
pack  of    mules. 
West  generally. 


-The  driver  of  a 
Texas    and   the 


Arrow. — The  flower  of  the  sugar- 
cane, previous  to  the  appearance  of 
which  the  sugar  cane  does  not 
arrive  at  the  maturity  indispen- 
sable for  grinding  purposes. 
Planters    never    cut    their    canes 

until   the  arrow  is   well   out. 

ARROWHiiAD  {Sagittaria  variabilis). 
— A  well-known  handsome  aquatic 
plant  with  white  flowers.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  ;  it  bears  the  same 
popular  appellation  in  some  parts 

of    England. Arrow -root 

(Zaniia  iiih'gri/olia).—A.  native  of 
the   West   indies,  and   the  arrow- 
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root  of  commerce.  The  tree  is 
largely  cultivated  in  Florida.  The 
tubers  also  contain  a  deadly  virus, 
formerly  much  used  by  Indian 
tribes  for  poisoning   arrow   heads. 

Arrow-wood     (Vibiiniiim    dcn- 

iatum,  puhcscais,  etc.). — A  shrubby 
tree  peculiar  to  the  American 
continent,  the  long  straight  stems 
of  which  supplied  the  Indians  with 
their  arrows. 

Arroyo  (Spanish). — In  general  use 
in  New  Mexico  and  California  as 
the  name  for  deep,  rocky  ravines 
or  dry  water-courses.  Coulee,  the 
French  equivalent,  has  the  same 
currency,  and  is  met  with  quite  as 
frequently  in  some  States. 

ARTICHOKE  (Cant). — An  aged  pros- 
titute of  the  lowest  type. 

Articles  (Cant). — A  suit  of  clothes. 

AscoTCH. — A  New  York  boy's  term 
for  gunpowder  slightly  damped  and 
then  worked  up  into  pyramidal 
shape— the  equivalent  of  the  "  fiz- 
gig" of  English  youth. 

As  Good  as. — Bartlett  speaks  of  this 
as  an  illiteracy  often  heard  in  New 
York  in  place  of  the  colloquial  "  as 
well,"  e.g.,  "  I'das  good'sgo  to  New 
York  "  instead  of  "  I  might  as  well 
go  to  New  York." 


Ash-Cake. — A  Southern  name  for  an 
ash-baked  corn  cake. 

Ash-Cart. — A  scavenger's  cart. 

Ash-hopper. — A  lye  cask  used  in 
outlying  country  districts  by  people 
who  make  their  own  soap. 

Ash  LANDERS. — A  political  club  of  row- 
dies     identified      with      Ashland 


Square,  in  Baltimore,  which  city 
has  been  exceptionally  prolific  in 
names     of      this      character,     as 

H.VBES,       PLUG-UGLIES,       UEAD-RAIi- 

itiTs,  BLooi)-Ti;]{s,  etc. 

As  I  Can. — A  rural  New  England 
phrase,  generally  tacked  on  to  the 
end  of  a  promise  or  assertion  as  a 
kind  of  prudent  reservation  ;  it  is 
akin  to  the  Spanish  Qiiieii  sabe. 

Asininity. — A  noun  coined  from  the 
adjective  "asinine";  a  piece  of 
egregious  stupidity. 

As  Long  As. — A  grammatical  perver- 
sion for  "  because,"  "  since." 
"  That  house  is  a  desirable  resi- 
dence as  long  as  it  is  well  situated." 

Assay  (Cant).  —  Commence;  try  it. 
Obviously  from  the  verb  "to  assay," 
and  probably  introduced  by  counter- 
feit coiners. 

Assemble  To. — Assemble  is  still  used 
in  the  sense — obsolete  in  England 
— of  joining  one  thing  to  or  with 
another. 

Tlie  stoel  forginRs  have  been  made  and 
turned  over  to  our  ordnance  ofiicers  to 
AK.sKMHi.i-:  into  mms,  wiili  yreat  profit  to  the 
Pennsylvania  contractors. — Thi:  Sun,  March 
21,  lSS8. 

Assemblymen.  —  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  New 
York,  and  in  some  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Albany,  Jan  31.  —  Some  assembi.vmen, 
especially  Mr.  Shea  of  New  Yo-  k  and  cer- 
tain of  his  colleagues,  soeni  to  be  in  mortal 
dread  of  sudden  death  in  the  discharj^e  of 
their  dnties.  —  Troy  Daily  Times,  January 
31,  1888. 

AssENTATious.  —  A  factitious  word 
meaning  "ready";  —  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  all  that  is  said  and 
done. 
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ASSIGN. — To  sign.  A  corruption  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  Southern 
States,  even  among  educated 
people.  Used  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
sign"  a  document,  cheque, or  letter. 

Assistant. — Court  of  Assistants. — 
A  judicial  tribunal  formerly  in  exist- 
ence in  New  England.  In  1848 
these  courts  were  merged  in  the 
County  Courts.  They  were  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Magistrate  or 
Assistant  who  ranked  next  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  who  was  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council. 

Associated  Press. — A  New  York 
Agency  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Central  News  in  London.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  newspapers 
\\  ho  liavc  combined  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  telegraphic  and  other 
intelligence. 

Astern  of  the  lighter.  —  Failure; 
defeat.    A  phrase  of  nautical  origin. 

At. — A  very  noticeable  divergence 
is  apparent  in  Transatlantic  usage 
as  regards  this  word.  It  is  in  effect 
a  preposition-of-all-work,  and  is 
employed  (i)  instead  of  on  or  in  as 
in  lit  hill  or  at  wood.  In  this  case 
there  is  ancient  sanction  for  the 
form.  One  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
the  City  of  London  is  named  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  i.e.,  St.  Mary  on  the 
Hill ;  and  proper  names  like 
Attwood  are  also  similarly  derived. 

(2)  Also  used  for  by  as  in  "I 

bought  that  line  of  goods  a^  auction" 

(3)      for     ABOUT      or     after 

(action).  In  the  South  it  rounds 
off  almost  every  phrase  in  the 
vernacular   of   all    classes    except 

the  most  highly   educated. At 

that.  —  An  intensitive  phrase 
tacked  on  to  the  end  of  an  assertion 
or  some  statement  already  made. 
"  He's  a  slick  'cute  rascal,  and  a 


pretty  demon  at  that,"  i.e.,  he  is 
a  rascal  of  rascals,  an  adept  at 
villainy.  It  is  a  purely  cant  phrase, 
and  has  achieved  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity quite  out  of  proportion  to 
its  merits — if  any.  Procter  sug- 
gests that  the  expression  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "  added  to  that." 

A  miner  from  Wadesvillc,  was  spoken 
of  as  an  ancient  MoUie — Cooney  being 
actually  what  the  detective  assunie<l  to  be, 
and  a  sharp  one  at  that.  —  Pinluiton's 
Mollie  Miiguires  and  Dctatives, 

Kelly's  the  name  I've  always  heard  him 
called— Dan  Kelly,  at  that— an'  sure  I 
didn't  take  him  for  wan  of  those  havin' 
occasion  to  dale  in  double  names  an' 
deceptions ! — Ibid. 

Worth  a  year's  subscription,  and  cheap 
AT  that. — For.'st  and    Stream,   March   15, 

18SS. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  the  self- 
contained  Mr.  French,  the  icily  regular 
T.  Henry  French,  with  a  disposition  as 
undemonstrative  as  the  Alpine  edelweiss, 
would  suffer  his  temper  to  no  away  because 
of  the  loss  of  a  hat — aye,  and  of  an  old  hat, 
AT  THAT. — Net>/  York  Herald,  July  22,  1888. 

Atajo  (Spanish). — This,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  words  of  Mexico- 
Spanish  origin,  is  current  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  old 
Spanish  Dominions.  Atajo  signifies 
a  drove  of  pack-mules. 

Atamasco  Lily  (Amaryllis  or  Zephyr- 
aiithes  atamasco). — A  common  wild 
lily  with  narrow  grass-like  leaves 
and  profuse  pink  ilowers,  similar  to 
a  crocus.  It  flourishes  in  and  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  cottage  gardens  of 
those  States  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  fairy  lily.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  plant 
which  is  the  only  representative  in 
America  of  the  natural  order 
A  maryllidacece. 

"a"  Tent. — The  simplest  form  of 
tent  made.  Also  called  wedge 
tent  (^.i^.).  Similar  in  shape  to  the 
tcnte  d'abri  as  used  in  the  French 
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army.  Its  name  accurately  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  bell  or  wall 
tent. 

Tlireo  wall  tents  in  a  line  indicated  wlieie 
the  officers  and  the  visitors  slept,  and  twice 
as  many  "A,"  or  "wed:,'e,"  or  common 
tents,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away,  showed 
where  the  men  were  sheltered. — Century 
Miisazinc,  1888. 


ATEH,  ARTER.— After.  A  New  Eng- 
land vulgarism,  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. The  pure  Yankee  curiously 
misplaces  his  "r's"  and  even  omits 
them  where  they  ought  to  be 
heard.  With  him  this  letter  is 
subjected  to  as  many  indignities  as 
the  letter  "  h  "  is  among  uneducated 
people  in  England. 

Athens  of  America  or  Athens  of 
thk  New  Wokld. — Boston.  Also 
called  The  Hub,  the  Classic 
City,  etc.  Boston,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Union, 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  variety 
of  nicknames.  Undoubtedly  the 
centre  of  modern  culture  in 
America,  the  name  Classic 
City  has  been  awarded  her  in 
envious  derision,  although  some 
sarcastically  affirm  that  the  cog- 
nomen is  self  -  given,  and  with 
John  Randolph  assert  that  it  is 
"an  Athens  without  Athenians." 
Others  have  styled  it  the  City  of 
Notions,  a  reference  alike  to  the 
commercial  and  mental  aptitude 
of  its  citizens.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  himself  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  her  sons,  dubbed  the  city 
The  Hub  of  the  Universe,  and 
this  has  become  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  her  nicknames.  His- 
torically the  oldest  appellation  is 
that  which  still  survives  in  the 
famous  Tremont  Street  and  Tre- 
mont  House,  Boston  having  for- 
merly been  styled  the  Tri-moun- 
TAiN  City,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  built  upon  three  hills. 


Atlantic  States. — The  States  imme- 
di.Uely  conti;;uous  to  the  .Mlantic. 

Atole  (Spanish). — Gruel  made  from 
corn-meal  ;  common  in  those  dis- 
tricts once  under  Spanish  rule. 

Atomy  (Cant).  —  An  empty-headed 
person  ;  in  English  cant  a  deformed 
or  diminutive  individual. 

A-TREMBLE. — The  old  Anglo-Saxon 
prefix  A ,  meaning  at,  to,  in,  on,  is 
more  generally  retained  in  the 
States  than  in  the  Mother  Country. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  not 
a.Tected. 

Attackted. — Merely  a  colloquial  vul- 
garism for  "attacked,"  but  very 
common  amongst  the  illiterate. 

Attitudinize,  To. — This  is  given  in 
Worcester  as  an  ordinary  dictionary 
word,  but  by  no  other  authority. 
An  American  creation,  meaning  to 
assume  a  posture,  and,  metaphori- 
cally, a  mental  state,  the  idea  of 
grotesqueness  also  being  under- 
stood. 

Attleborough. — Sham  jewelry  ;  used 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
"  Brummagem,"  and  as  widely 
aj^  plied  to  men  and  things.  It  has 
now  pas.sed  from  the  classics  of 
thit;fdom  into  general  use,  and 
is  applied  to  anything  of  a  sham, 
pinchbeck,  insincere,  or  doubtful 
character.  Attleborough  is  a  town 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
sham  jewelry. 

Auger. — A  person  given  to  prosiness 
is  so  called  ;  a  bore. 

Aunarugians. — A  local  body  of  stu- 
dents at  Centre  College,  Kentucky, 
was  known  by  this  name.  A  wild 
and  boisterous  band,  who  indulged 
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in  the  roughest  horseplay,  emula- 
ting the  CAi.LiTHUMPiANs  and 
CHARiVAi'.i  [q.v.)  of  other  localities. 

Aunt. — A  familiar  name  often  given 
in  the  States  and  West  Indies  to 
negresses  advancing  in  age. 

Aunty  Extension.— The  war  origi- 
nated a  great  many  new  phrases  in 
the  imaginative  South — far  more  if 
they  were  all  recorded  than  in  the 
North.  "Cousin  Sal"  is  pretty 
generally  lamented  throughout  the 
South  as  the  deceased  and  only 
daughter  of  our  very  worthy  and 
revered  Uncle  Sam — the  same 
having  been  begotten  by  him  in 
the  bonds  of  lawful  wedlock  with 
Aunty  Extension. 

Au  Reservoir. — An  revoir.  A  mere 
play  upon  sounds.  Common,  and 
now  often  heard  in  England. 

Authoress. — Though  first  coined  in 
America,  this  has  now  become  a 
genuine  language  word ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  struggle.  The 
objections  and  prejudice  to  simi- 
lar words,  such  as  poetess  and 
brokeress,  are  still  very  numerous 
and  strong. 

Avail,  To. — To  use  this  verb  actively 
as  now  is  frequently  done  instead 
of  reflectively,  borders  upon  jargon ; 
thus,  people  speak  of  availing  of  an 
offer  or  opportunity. 

Avails. — A  New  Englandism  includ- 
ing the  proceeds  of  a  sale,  the  rents 
received  for  property,  or  the  profits 
of  a  speculation.  Literally,  that 
which  is  available  for  use  after 
all  expenses  are  defrayed.  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  one  of  his  prefaces 
to  the  Biglow  Papers,  affirms  that 
the  word  is  intimately  related  with 
the  vails  given  to  servants. 


Avalanche. — A  corruption  of  "  ambu- 
lance," much  used  in  Texas  and  the 
outlying  territories.  It  is  said  to 
have  cau.sed  no  small  merriment  in 
the  Confederate  camp,  when  Prince 
Polignac  was  sent  to  hold  an 
obscure  command  in  the  South- 
west, and  once  showed  very  great 
excitement  upon  being  informed  by 
a  sergeant  that  the  "avalanche 
was  just  coming  down  the  hill  as 
fast  as  fury." 


Avocado  Pear  (Launis  persea  gratis- 
siina). — A  buttryceous  pear-shaped 
fruit,  the  pulp  of  which  is  much 
esteemed.      Vulgarly   termed    the 

ALLIGATOR    PEAR    (q.V.). 


Avoirdupois. — Solid  Avoirdupois. — 
Thus,  "  She  sat  close  by  Mrs.  Des- 
brough,  a  woman  of  solid  avoir- 
dupois," i.e.,  of  gross  fleshly  tissue  ; 
stout ;  inclined  to  embonpoint. 

Awful.  —  A  hard-worked  adjective 
which,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary 
signification,  is  almost  universally 
weighted  with  such  meanings  as 
— — (i)  Very,  and (2)  Ugly,  un- 
pleasant, and  distasteful.  Though 
inexcusable  to  ears  polite,  its  use 
in  this  sense  is  very  old,  and  was  in 
past  times  a  colloquialism  often 
heard  north  of  the  Tweed.  If 
people  could  now  and  then  be 
placed  where  (themselves  unseen) 
they  were  obliged  to  listen  to 
a  half-hour's  conversation  about 
nothing  at  all,  and  hear  these  poor 
adjectives  forced  into  a  conspicuous 
position  in  every  sentence  and  on 
every  topic  of  conversation — their 
real  meaning  and  legitimate  use 
being  entirely  disregarded  —  it 
might  result  in  their  own  reforma- 
tion, and  they  might  feel,  like  the 
poet  at  Delmonico's,  who  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  a  charming 
little  lady  and  her   dapper  little 
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beau,  where  every  other  word  was 

awful. 

"  I  confess  it  sorely  puzzled  me  to 
think  what  they  could  say, 

If  something  really  awful  were  to 
happen  in  their  way  ; 

For  I'm  sure  with  simple  English 
they  could  never  be  content. 

But  their  thoughts  in  foreign  ex- 
pletives would  have    to  find  a 
vent. 
"  While  musing  in  this  fashion  (feel- 
ing rather  cross  and  old), 

I  forgot  about  my  dinner,   which 
was  getting  awful  cold  ; 

And  the   adjective   kept   dropping 
from  the  lips  of  either  child. 

Till  with  awful,  auful,  awful,  1  was 
driven  fairly  wild." 


Ax,  To. — To  ask  or  make  a  request. 
This  form  of  the  verb  has  descended 
unmutilated  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  is  still  a  provincialism 
in  some  parts  of  England. 

Axe. — An  axe  to  grind. — A  much- 
used  phrase  of  political  origin. 
Men  are  said  to  have  axes  to  grind 
when  suspected  of  selfish  or  in- 
terested motives.  From  politics 
the  expression  has  passed  into  use 
among  all  classes  of  society.  The 
Chicago  Daily  Inter-Ocean  (Feb. 
1888)  spoke  of  certain  politicians 
as  "  men  with  axes  to  grind." 
What  we  believe  is  right  is  more 
often  so  because  it  grinds  our  axe 
than  otherwise. 
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ABE. — (i)  A  term  of 
little  wit  or  point 
applied  to  the  young- 
est member  of  a  class 
at  the  West  Point 
(United  Slates)  Mili- 
tary College.  In  the 
English  Parliament, 
the  same  name  is  given  to  the 
last  elected  member  of  the  House, 
just  as   the  oldest  member  is  called 

the  "father"  of  the  House. (2) — 

//.  A  Baltimore  term  for  a  noisy  set 
of  rowdies. 

Bach,  To. — To  live  as  a  bachelor. 

'Lonesome?  Well,  not  pariicularly.'  llu 
hail  always  b.\ciiki)  it.  Next  wiiitci  Lis 
iiLpliew  was  coiniii;^  to  livu  with  liini. — 
Century  Magazine,  i888, 

Back,  To. — From  the  Western  use 
of  this  verb  in  the  sense  of  "to 
direct,"  when  relating  to  documents 
and  letters,  is  derived  the  fre- 
quently-heard commercial  phrase  of 
to  buck,  in  the  sense  of  "to  endorse," 
literally,  to  write  on  the  back  of  a 

letter,   bill,   or    cheque. To  go 

BACK  or  A13ACK  is  a  term  peculiar 
to  Demerara.  The  manager  of  an 
estate  or  sugar  plantation  usually 
goes  aback  once  every  day.  This  does 
not  e,\actly  mean  that  he  gets  astride 
a  horse  or  mule,  although  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  ordinarily  his 
means  of  locomotion.  It  refers  to 
a  daily  inspection  of  the  cane- 
pieces  or  fields  and  other  appur- 
tenances which  almost  invariably 
lie  to  the  rear  of  his  residence,  the 
houses  in    British    Guiana   being 


alw.tys  built  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  coast  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 

benefit  of  the  sea  breezes. To 

HACK  DOWN. — To  beat  a  retreat ;  to 
yield.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
whether  the  phrase  originated  in  the 
stable  or  was  taken  from  steam-boat 
phraseology.  Those  holding  the 
latter  view  maintain  that  it  is 
simply  the  antithesis  of  "going 
a-head."  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, this  suggestive  expression  is 
of  Western  origin.  A  similar 
meaning  is  given  to  the  word  when 
used  as  a  noun.  A  square  back 
DOWN  is,  therefore,  a  severe  rebuff, 
or,  it  may  be,  utter  collapse. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  a  large  strike 
of  railway  men  it  is  said  that — 

To-day's  devulopnicnts  are  looked  upon 
as  a  sQUAKK  HACK  DOWN  for  the  men.  Chair- 
man John  L.  Lee  hurried  home  from  Wash- 
ington, while  John  H.  Davis  and  Huyh 
McGarvey,  strike  leaders,  started  on  a 
Western  trip.  To-day  400  loaded  coal  cars 
left  the  regions,  a  larger  nuniher  than  any 
other  day  since  the  strike. —  Clevelami 
Leader,  1888. 

To  nACK  OUT   is  to  abandon 

one's  position,  or  to  retreat  from  a 
difficulty.  Sometimes  to  back 
DOWN  (q.v.).  The  expression  is 
also  varied  with  to  take  the 
back  track,  or  to  back  water. 

Mr.  Barker's  back-out  has  not  much 
surprised  me,  though  I  doubt  not  that  some 
of  tlie  readers  of  the  Weekly  Herald  will  be 
much  surprised  indeed. —  Boston  Weekly 
Globe,  March  28,  1888, 

BACK. — Don't  get  your  back  up  ! — 
There  is,  of  course,  little  that  is 
distinctively  American  in  the  idea 
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of  putting?  one's  hack  up  whrn 
inclined  to  be  angry ;  but  as  a 
street  catch  phrase,  at  one  time 
very    popular,   it   claims   a  place. 

To     UKKAK      one's     HACK. — To 

be  crushed ;  defeated  ;  to  become 
bankrupt.  A  Californianism  which 
has  spread  over  the  whole  Union 

and  the  Mother  Country. Back  ! 

—A  cowboy's  equivalent  for  "  gee  !" 
— See  Calls  of  animals. 


Back    and 

forward, 
survival. 


Forth.  —  Backward    and 
A  New  England  Puritan 


Back  and  Hidden. — That  which  is 
secret,  or  kept  back.  A  common 
colloquialism. 

Mr.  Clark  had  heard  a  groat  deal  about 
SDinothiiif,'  UACK  and  hiddkn.     He    didn't 

Kive  a  fiddler's    malediction    for    Jay 

Gould  or  any  other  man. — Missouri  Republi- 
can, Feb.  22,  i8b8. 

Backbone. — To  have  back-bone  is  to 
possess  weight  of  character,  to  be 
steady  of  purpose,  and  firm  in 
carrying  one's  ideas  into  effect. 
The  metaphor  is  now  common 
wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  but  in  the  first  instr.nce 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Abolitionists  in  the 
stormy  days  jusi  "before  the 
War." 

Back  Cap. — To  give  a  back-cap  is 
thieves'  argot,  meaning  to  expose 
one's  past  life.  A  pretended  con- 
verted thief  is  made  to  say  : — 

i  told  him  all  about  my  being  in  prison 
and  about  you,  and  how  i  had  almost  done 
giving  up  looking  for  work  and  how  the 
Lord  got  me  the  job  when  i  asked  him  ,  . 
;  .  .  and  then  i  felt  better  than  ever 
i  had  done  in  my  life,  for  i  had  given  Mr. 
Brown  a  fair  start  with  me  and  now  i  didn't 
fear  no  one  giving  me  a  dack-cap  and 
running  me  off  the  ]ob.  — Mark  Twain's 
Li/c  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  4G2. 

Back  Country.  —  Thinly  populated 
districts  are  so  calledf.     The  ever 


advancing  tide  of  emigration  from 
east  to  west,  has  naturally  caused 
this  term  to  partake  of  a  nomadic 
character  as  far  as  locality  is  con- 
cerned. The  sparsely  peopled 
bac/i  country  of  one  decade,  with  its 
primitive,  simple  folk  and  cheap 
living,  becomes  the  teeming  centre 
of  a  busy,  thriving  population  in 
the  next.  In  a  few  years  there  will 
be  no  back  country  left  between  the 
two  great  oceans,  so  rapidly  is  all 
the  available  land  being  taken  up 
and  settled  in  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West. 

.San  Die;;o  has  a  hack  countrv,  a  fine, 
productive  nACK  countkv,  l>ing  among 
rocks,  on  steep  hillsicJcs  and  in  level 
valleys.— I>i7)0(<  Free  I'rfss,  May,  ib88. 

Back-End. — Lately  ;  towards  the  end. 
A  quaint  manner  of  speech. 

Hanover  (a  horse)  did  not  do  very  well 
the  nACK-KNn,  and  was  twice  beaten  by 
Laggard.  Therefore  the  latter  ought  to  be 
re(iuired  to  carry  at  least  seven  pounds 
more.— Chicago  Inler-Occan,  i8b8. 

Back  House. — A  privy. 

Backing  and  Filling. — A  hack  in  f:  and 
filling  policy  is  one  that  is 
trifling  and  irresolute.  Thus  the 
shilly-shally  and  backing  and  filling 
policy  of  the  third  George  led  to 
the  War  of  Independence  and  the 
subsequent  separation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country. 

Back- Log. — A  large  piece  of  wood 
forming  the  back-stay  of  a  log  fire. 
These  are  only  seen  in  districts 
where  wood  is  plentiful  and  larg' '  •' 
used  as  fuel. 

Back  Salary  Grab. — During  the 
42nd  Congress,  1871-73,  a  bill  was 
passed  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  Executive,  and  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.      The    popularly 
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obnoxious  feature  of  this  Act  was, 
that  it  gave  back-pay  for  the  entire 
Session,  to  the  very  men  who  had 
the  measure  under  consideration, 
and  eventually  voted  upon  it. 
Such  a  howl  of  indignation  went 
up  from  the  whole  country,  that 
the  Act  was  repealed,  save  in  the 
executive  clauses,  and  many  of  the 
offending  members  paid  back  into 
the  treasury  the  money  which  they 
had  drawn. 

Back  Seat.— To  take  a  ijack  skat 
is,  figuratively,  to  retire  into  ob- 
scurity ;  it  also  sometimes  implies 
a  silent  ccmfession  of  failure  ;  an 
inability  to  accomplish  what  one 
has  attempted.  The  colloquialism 
has  gained  a  world-wide  currency  ; 
it  received  an  immense  send  off,  as 
the  Americans  say,  from  Andrew 
Johnson's  famous  "  hack  seat  in 
Reconstruction." 

Who  will  say  the  Britishers  are  not  a 
forbearint;  and  forgiving  race,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Stratford-on-Avon  don't  by  any 
means  take  a  dack  seat  in  that  line  ?  Igna- 
tius Donnelly  actually  visited  the  birthplace 
of  Shakespeare,  and  wasn't  lynched  I  Far 
from  it,  he  was  ho.spitably  received  and  en- 
tertained.— Texas  Siftings,  1888. 

We  of  Jeff  City  are  noted  for  never 
knowing  anything,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  not 
saying  anything  after  we  have  secured  what 
we  consider  our  full  share  of  political  favors. 
Since  Clay  Ewing  stepped  out  of  the  race 
for  the  supreme  bench,  Jefferson  City  has 
taken  a  back  SB^T.— Speech  0/ ^.  W.Heier- 
lev,  of  yeffcisoH  Cify,  in  Missouri  Republican, 
April  1, 1888. 

BACK  Talk. —  No  back  talk  !— A 
slang  catch  phrase  indicating 
that  the  matter  in  question  is 
closed  to  discussion ;  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Back  Teeth. — To    h/vve  one's  back 

TEETH      WELL      AFLOAT. — A      faCC- 

tiously  brutal  way  of  implying  that 
the  subject  of  such  a  remark  is 
well  primed  with  liquor — even  to 
the  verge  of  drunkenness. 


When  sober  on  the  bench  Judge  Noonan 
is  a  model  of  all  the  virtuts.  On  l"riil.iy 
night,  however,  in  company  with  Dr.  Mim- 
ford,of  Kansas  City,  ex-Speaker  Wood,  Mr. 
Charles  Mead  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
his  honor  once  more  drank  until,  as  an  on- 
looker put  it,  his  nACK  teeth  were  well 
AFLOAT.  —  Missouri  Republican,  Jan.  as, 
1888. 

BACKWARD. — Bashful,  retiring,  or  dif- 
fident. The  antithesis  of  what,  in 
Knglaiul,  is  called  "  forward,"  when 
applied  to  children. 

Backwoods. — The  unsettled,  un- 
cleared portion  of  a  country.  The 
Inickiroods  of  the  United  States  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  even  if,  prac- 
tically, they  have  not  already  done 
so.  Formerly,  the  whole  country 
back  of  the  Atlantic  littoral  was  in- 
cluded in  the  term  ;  now,  however, 
the  limit  of  civilization  is  no  longer 
bounded  by  the  sea-board  States, 
and,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  at 
least,  the  term  is  now  a  misnomer. 
Used,  however,  as  synonymous 
with  a  backward  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, sparse  population,  and  indiffe- 
rent means  of  transit,  it  still  applies 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  country. 
This  will  not  long  be  the  case,  for 
nothing  has  been  more  remarkable 
than  the  rapidity  with  which ,  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  State  after 
State  and  Territory  after  Territory 
have  entered  and  become  part  of 
the  all-absorbing  Union.  More 
especially  has  this  been  the  case 
since  the  Grand  Pacific  formed 
a  connecting  link  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  sea-boards.  Many 
American  writers  have  dealt  with 
the  life  of  the  old  backwoods'  days, 
but  no  pictures  of  backwoodsmen 
are  more  graphically  drawn  than 
those  of    Mark   Twain   and    Bret 

Harte. Backwoods  preacher. 

— One  whose  clerical  functions 
were  exercised  in  the  wild,  unsettled 
portions  of  the  country  or  back- 
woods. His  temple  was  more 
often  than  '.lot  "  one  not  .tiadc  with 
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hands," — a  church  whose  roof  was 
the  bhie  vault  of  Heaven — its  altar 
a  tree  stump,  and  its  aisles  the 
forest  groves. 


Bacon. — To 

To     effect 
danger. 


SAVF.     ONE  S      DACON. — 

one's     escape      from 


Bad. — Procter  with  some  show  of 
reason  draws  attention  to  the  very 
marked  divergence  which  exists  in 
one  respect  between  English  and 
American  usage  as  regards  the 
word  "good"  in  the  sense  of  well 
and  happy.  He  is,  however,  utterly 
wrong  in  putting  kul  for  ill  or 
badly  in  the  same  category.  He 
says  "  I  feel  bad  is  not,  in  America, 
an  admission  of  moral  depravity, 
but  means  simply  I  don't  feel  well." 
In  this  sense  bad  is  as  common  to 
England  as  to  America. — Sec  Goou. 

■ A    BAD    CROWD    GENr.KALLY    is, 

in  Western  parlance,  a  set  of  people 
not  thought  much  of — merely  what 
in  England  would  be  regarded  as 

"no  great   shakes." Bad  man. 

— A  bud  man,  in  the  West,  is  a 
somewhat  mixed  character.  The 
term  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  a  professional  fighter  or 
man-killer,  but  who,  despite  this 
drawback,  is  said  by  Roosevelt  in 
Ranch  ^ife  in  the  Far  West,  to 
be  sometimes,  according  to  his 
light,  perfectly  honest.  These  are 
the  men  who  do  most  of  the  killing 
in  frontier  communities  ;  yet  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  men  who 
are  killed  generally  deserve  their 
fate.  These  men  are,  of  course, 
used  to  brawling,  and  are  not  only 
sure  shots,  but,  what  is  equally 
important,  able  to  "draw"  their 
weapons  with  marvellous  quick- 
ness. They  think  nothing  whatever 
of  murder,  and  are  the  dread  and 
terror  of  their  associates  ;  yet  they 
are  very  chary  of  taking  the  life  of 
a  man  of  good  stand 'ng,  and  will 


often  "  weaken"  and  "backdown" 
at  once  if  confronted  fearlessly. 
With  many  of  them,  their  courage 
arises  from  confidence  in  their  own 
powers  and  knowledge  of  the  fear 
in  which  they  are  held ;  and  men 
of  this  type  often  sbjw  the  white 
feather  when  they  get  into  a  "  tight 
p'aco."  Others,  however,  will  face 
aiy  odds  without  flinching,  and 
when  mortally  wounded,  have  been 
known  to  fight  with  a  cool,  fero- 
cious despair  that  was  terrible. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
stockmen  have  united  to  put 
down  these  dangerous  characters, 
I  ften  by  the  most  summary  exer- 
cise of  lynch  law;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, many  localities  once 
infested  by  had  men  are  now  per- 
fectly law-abiding. 


Bad  Egg. — A    Californianism 
worthless  speculation. 


for   a 


Badger. — In  the  cant  language  of 
the  American  criminal  classes  a 
badger  or  panel  thief  is  one  who 
robs  a  man  after  a  woman  accom- 
plice has  enticed  the  victim  into 
her  den.  In  old  English  cant 
badgers  were  river  thieves,  and  in 
modern  English  slang  to  badger 
is  to  tease ;  to  annoy  ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  also  concurrently  used 
in  the  States. 

Badger  State. — A  popular  name  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  so 
called  because  of  the  badgers 
which  once  abounded  there. 

Bad  Lands. — The  Mauvaises  Terres  of 
the  early  French  settlers  in  the 
districts  west  of  the  Missouri,  and 
applied  by  them  generically  to  the 
jagged,  sterile,  alkali  hills  which 
abound  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  phrase  is  now  applicable  to 
any  stretch  of  specially  rough 
land.      The    French    name    still 
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answers  in  the  corruption  "  Movey 
Star"  of  some  localities. 

Bagasse,  or,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 
MEGAssE  ;  both  of  French  deriva- 
tion. The  refuse  of  the  sugar 
cane,  which,  after  passing  through 
the  mill  and  the  expression  of  the 
juice,  goes  to  the  furnace  for  use  as 
fuel.  Formerly,  the  bagasse  was 
either  burned  in  a  furnace  to  get 
rid  of  it,  or  thrown  out  on  the 
LEVKEs  (q.v.)  to  help  fight  off  the 
river  from  eating  away  the  bank. 
Now  every  economically  managed 
mill  burns  it  to  make  steam,  by 
the  aid  of  the  draught  of  an 
enormous  chimney.  The  best 
method  is  to  burn  it  on  grates 
under  which  air  is  forced  by  a 
l)lower. 

When  tlicy  have  finished  grinding  the 
c:ine,  th;y  form  tlie  refuse  of  the  stalks 
(which  they  ca'l  is.^gas.sk)  into  great  piles 
and  set  liie  to  th;;ni,  though  in  other  suf^ar 
countries  the  ija  iassk  is  used  for  fuel  in  the 
furnacis  of  the  suyar  mills.  Now  the  piles 
of  datn;)  liA -.asse  burn  slowly,  and  smoke 
like  Satan's  own  kitchen. — Mark  Tioain's 
Lijc  on  the  Mississippi, 

Baggage. — A  railway  term  equivalent 
to  the  English  ' '  luggage. ' '  The  van 
in  which  impedimenta  of  this  kind 
is  carried  is  called  a  a\GGAGE-CAR  in 
place  of,  as  in  England,  a  luggage, 
goods,  or  guards  van.  The  attend- 
ant in  charge  is  called  the  baggage- 
master,  and  by  a  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  bagg.\ge-checks  issued  at 
thecommencement  of  a  journey,  the 
traveller  is  relieved  of  all  further 
anxiety  or  trouble  concerning  his 
belongings,  whether  the  journey 
lasts  six  hours  or  six  days.  On 
arrival  at  his  destination  he  may 
either  claim  his  baggage  forthwith, 
or,  giving  instructions  to  the  agent, 
the  company  will  deliver  it  at  his 
hotel  or  residence,  the  counterfoil 
of  the  checl'  being  given  up  on 
delivery.  Until  this  is  done  the 
company  assume  all  responsibility. 


In  this  way  the  \mericans  manage 
very  largely  to  '.Tiitigate  the  incon- 
veniences and  annoyances  of  travel, 
and  the  r^ystem  adopted,  thoucrh 
simple,  is  thoroughly  effective. 
An  approach  to  it  has  been  recently 
introduced  01  the  London  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  the 
main  difference  being  that  the 
checks  are  of  paper  instead  of 
brass  labels  with  straps  to  attach 
them  to  the  trunks  and  other 
packages — a  plan  which,  in  the 
rough  handling  of  trans -con- 
tinental travel  in  America,  is 
preferable  to  pasted  labels.  The 
porter  employed  to  handle  and 
tr.'insfer  passengers'  baggage  is 
facetiously  and  commonly  called  a 
baggage-smasher,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  many  cases  he  fully 
justifies  his  right  to  the  title  by 
the  reckless  and  careless  manner 
in  which  he  performs  his  duties. 
From  this  special  application  of 
the  term  it  has  generally  passed 
into  everyday  speech  as  signifying 
a  coarse  and  brutal  person. 

Bagged  (Cant).  —  A  term  used  to 
signify  imprisonment  and  victimi- 
zation— probably  only  an  extension 
of  the  idea  of  capture  as  derived 
from  sport,  through  the  slang 
"  to  bag,"  i.e.,  to  steal. 

Bagging. — Specially  applied  in  the 
States  to  the  coarse  hempen  canvas 
of  which  cotton  packages  are  made. 
This  material  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  Kentucky. 


Bag  OF  Nails     (Cant). —  A     state 
confusion  or  topsy-turveydom. 


of 


Bail. — A  pail  or  bucket  handle. 
This  is  given  in  Fuihv's  Glossary 
as  a  Norfolk  provinciali  m,  and 
its  present  use  in  New  England 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
survival  of  the  old  Puritan  days. 
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BAiLc. — A  Spanish  term  (corrupted 
into  "bailee"  among  cow-boys)  for 
a  ball  or  dance,  but  it  means  also 
sheriff  bailiff,  which  is  significant. 
The  connection  between  balls  and 
bailiffs  in  New  Mexico  is,  unfortu- 
nately, more  intimate  and  frequent 
than  would  be  thought  desirable  in 
Boston  or  New  York. 

Bait. — In  New  England  a  bait  is  the 
means  by  which  a  leverage  is 
obtained  ;  a  fulcrum. 

Baiting. — Amongst  haymakers  this  is 
the  name  given  to  a  snack  taken  in 
the  fields  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

Bake-oven. — This  form  for  oven  is  of 
Dutch  origin,  and  is  mostly  used 
out  West. 

Bakeh  (Cant). — A  loafer. 

Bakes  (Cant). — A  schoolboy. 

Bake-shop. —  A  baker's  shop.  An 
example  occurs  in  the  foreign 
intelligence  of  a  Maine  paper. 

A  large  number  of  uiivmiployed  working 
men  engaged  in  a  riot  in  Rome,  Thursday. 
Bakk-shoi's  were  broken  into  and  pillaged, 
and  the  police,  who  attempted  to  arrest  the 
rioters,  were  driven  away  with  stones. 
Finally  the  mob  was  dispersed  by  troops, 
and  many  of  the  rioters  were  arrested. — 
Portland  Transcript,  March  7,  1888. 

Balance. — In  the  sense  of  rest,  re- 
mainder, or  residue,  balance,  says 
R.  G.  White,  is  an  abomination. 
The  balance  is  the  difference  be- 
tween two  sides  of  an  account — the 
amount  of  which  is  necessary  to 
make  the  one  equal  to  the  other. 
It  is  not  the  rest  or  the  remainder, 
yet  we  continually  hear  of  the 
balance  of  this  or  that  thing.  This 
vulgarism  is  also  very  common  in 
England. 


In  the  trial  of  Dave  Walker,  the  Bald 
Knobber  chief,  at  Ozork,  Mo.,  the  State 
closed  its  testimony  to-day,  after  introducinij 
witnesses  to  re-affinn  that  Walker  said, 
'  If  I  can  get  some  one  to  take  my  son  out  of 
the  country  I  will  take  some  of  the  men  and 
go  back  and  kill  the  balance  and  burn  the 
house.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.' — Daily 
Intcr-Occan,  April  12,  18S8 

I  recognize  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars  to 
belong  to  me  individually,  that  amount 
having  been  received  from  the  estate  of  my 
father  and  by  donation  from  my  mother. 
All  the  BALANCE,  movable  and  immovable, 
real  and  personal,  rights  and  credits,  be- 
longs to  the  community  existing  between 
nivself  and  wife. — Ct,  Louis  Times  Demo- 
crat, Feb.  21,  1888. 


Bald-Eagle. — De  Vera  says,  "  The 
oft  -  quoted  bald  -  eagle  (Haliactns 
kiicacephaUis)  or  b.\ldheaded  eagle 
and  WHiTEHEADED  EAGLE  are  only 
spurious  book-names,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  the  poor  bird  has 
so  readily  been  adopted  as  the 
emblem  of  the  United  States.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  always  kept 
good  company,  for  Richard  Frame 
spoke  already  in  1692  of  '  The 
turkey-buzzard  and  the  bald-eagle 
high,  wild  ducks,  which  in  great 
company es  do  iiy  ' ;  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  almost  plaintively, 
'  For  my  part,  I  wish  the  bald-eagle 
had  not  been  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  country.'  " 


Baldface. — A  villainous  compound 
which  only  by  courtesy  can  be 
recognised  as  whiskey.  Many 
other  slang  names  are  given  to 
bad  and  common  spirit  of  this 
kind  ;  e.g.,  "red  eye,"  "  pine  top," 
"lightning  whiskey,"  or  as  the 
latter  is  more  jocosely  named 
"forty  rod  lightning,"  it  being 
guaranteed  to  kill  at  forty  rods. 

Bald-faced  Shirt. — The  name  by 
which  a  Western  cowboy  knows  a 
white  shirt.  It  is  thought  to  come 
from  the  fact  of  Hereford  cattle 
having  white  faces. 
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Baldheaded. — Togo  itbaldheaded. 
— With  eager  impetuosity  or  great 
haste  ;  doing  a  thing  with  all  one's 
might  and  main.  A  suggestion  of 
action  without  stopping  to  cover 
one's  head,  i.e.,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

It  ain't  by  princerples  nor  men 
My  prciidunt  course  is  steadied, — 

I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an'  then 
Go  into  it  B.\LniiKAnF,i). 

—The  inflow  Papers, 

The  Chicago  Republicans,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  liave  gone  baldheaded  for 
protection.  If  shoutint;  co\ild  win  a  Presi- 
ilential  contest,  Hlaine  and  Protection  would 
be  certain.— /^i(//  Stall  Gti-itte,  June  22, 18S8. 

-A  somewhat  different  meaning 


is  conveyed  by  snatched  bald- 
headed,  used  of  a  person  defeated 
in  a  street  fight. 

Bald-headed  Row. — The  first  row  of 
stalls  at  theatr-^s,  especially  those 
which  make  a  feature  of  ballets. 
The  term  is  a  cynical  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  these  seats  are 
generally  occupied  by  men  of 
mature  age ;  the  inuendo  is  obvious. 

balditude. — A  state  of  baldness. 

Trouble  has  done  it,  Bilgewater,  trouble 
has  done  it;  tro'  )le  has  brung  these  gray 
hairs  and  this  .iremature  balditude. — 
The  Atheiitiins  of  Huckhbcriy  Finn, 
p.  187. 

Bald-Knobbers. — A  lawless  band  of 
ruffians  infesting  Christian  County, 
Missouri.  They  seem  to  hold 
regular  meetings  and  to  be  well 
organized,  for  in  a  trial  of  one  of 
their  number  for  murder  it  was 
given  in  evidence  that  the  ceremony 
of  initiation  comprised  the  admin- 
istration of  various  oaths.  A  rope 
round  the  neck  and  a  pistol  to  the 
breast  of  the  candidate  added 
weight  to  the  rubric  of  the  order. 
The  initiate  is  informed  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  out  of  the 
order ;  one  at  the  end  of  a  rope  and 


the  other  at  the  muzzle  of  a  shot- 
gun. Death  is  the  penalty  for 
revealing  any  of  the  secrets  of  the 
order. 

Baldv. — A  colloquial  vulgarism  for  a 
bald-headed  man, 

Balk,  To. — Sometimes  baulk.  In 
England  to  balk  means  to  frustrate 
expectation ;  to  disappoint ;  and  has 
no  reference  to  a  jibbing  horse  or 
mule,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  America.  Spencer  in  his  "  Faerie 
Queen  "  (the  legend  of  Sir  Artegal, 
v.io.)  uses  to  balk  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense. 

Gentleman  (to  Uncle  Rustus,  who  is 
t-oublcd  with  a  iialky  mule) — '  Uncle  Rustus. 
do  you  think  kicking  that  mule  in  the 
stomach  will  make  him  go  ? ' 

Uncle  Rustus — '  Da  liaint  muffin  wot'U 
make  dat  mule  go  when  he  'chide  not  to, 
sah.  I'm  only  kickin'  him  fo'  my  own 
satisfaction. — The  Jiiaiiierd  (Min.)  'Tribune, 
itiSS. 

-Hence  also  the  adjective  balky 


with  a  similar  meaning. 


Ball  Face. — A  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  by  negroes  to  white  persons. 
Salem,  Mass.,  1810-1820. 

Ballooning. — Inflating  the  price  of 
stocks  by  fictitious  means,  such  as 
newspaper  articles,  bogus  sales,  etc. 
A  Wall  Street  phrase. 

Ballot-box  Stuffing.  —  Originally 
practised  in  New  York,  where 
boxes  were  constructed  with  false 
bottoms  so  that  an  unlimited 
nun-.ber  of  spurious  ballots  could 
be  introduced  by  the  party  having 
control  of  the  polling  place.  By 
mutual  consent  of  parties  this  is 
now    almost    impossible. 

As  to  the  election  having  been  stolen  by 
BALLOT-BOX  STUFi'iNG  and  bribery  iu  New 
York,  the  allegation  shows  silly  ignorance  of 
the  conduct  of  elections  in  New  York. 
IJALLOT-Box  STUFFING  is  an  almost  obsolete 
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form  of  knavery  in  New  York  under  its  elec- 
tion system, — Fottoria  Democrat,  March  8, 
1888. 

Balls  (Cant). — Prison  rations;  also 
a  drink. 

Ball  Up  (College). — At  Middlebury 
College.  To  fail  at  recitation  or 
examination. — Hall's  Collese  Words 
and  Customs. 

Ballyhack. — Go  TO  Ballyhack. — 
Bartlett  quotes  this  as  common  in 
New  England,  but  confesses  his 
ignorance  as  to  its  meaning  and 
origin.  Of  Irish  birth  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  own  "Go  to  Bath" 
"  Go  to  Hull "  (corrupted  into  "  Go 
to  Hell ") — all  of  them  peremptory 
injunctions  for  "  Begone !  " 

Ballyrag,  To. — To  scold  or  accuse  in 
scurrilous  language.  In  use  all 
over  England.  From  A.S.  bealn 
evil,  and  wregan  to  accuse.  A 
milder  signification  is  sometimes 
given,  viz.  "to  banter  in  a  contemp- 
tuous way." 

Balm  of  Gilcad  {Popnlus  caudicans) . — 
A  well-known  tree  rarely  met  with 
wild,  but  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Eastern  States,  more  especially  in 
New  England. 

'Ezra,'  says  I, 'if  you  git  time,  just  run 
over  to  tlie  edge  o'  my  pasture  and  get  me  a 
handful  o'  balm  o'  gileau  buds.  Iwant  to 
put  'em  in  a  bilf  a  pint  o'  new  ruin  for  Mis' 
Crosby,  and  ,  icre  ain't  a  soul  to  send.' — 
Scribncr's  Magazine,  1S87. 

Balsam  Fir  {Abies  bulsamca). —  This 
tree,  which  is  of  slender  growth, 
delights  in  cold  marshy  spots.  It 
produces  the  well-known  Canada 
BALSAM,  the  resinous  matter  being 
obtained  from  blisters  beneath  the 
bark. 

Balsam  Poplar  (Popitlus  bitlsamifct'u), 
— A  common  name  derived  from 


the  fragrance  exhaled  by  its  unfold- 
ing leaves  and  expanding  catkins. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  England 
and  extends  from  Wisconsin  north- 
wards. Its  resinous  buds  do  not, 
however,  yield  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  render  the  product  com- 
mercially valuable. 

BALTIMORE  Oriole  (Icterus  baliimore). 
— Large  numbers  of  these  birds  are 
found  near  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
hence  the  name.  The  American 
species  is  deeper  and  richer  in 
colour  than  the  European,  the  pale 
yellow  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  a  brilliant  orange.  A  peculiar 
hanging  nest  has  also  given  rise  to 
its    other    popular    name    of    the 

HANG-BIRD. 


Bam. — A  jocular  imposition  ;  the  same 
as  a  humbug.  Old  Cant,  compare 
with  the  following. 

Bamboo,  To.  —  A  corruption  of 
"  b,amboozle."  To  cheat;  to 
victimize.  According  to  Wright 
"  to  bam  "  with  the  same  meaning 
is  an  English  provincialism. 

Bamboo  Briars  otherwise  bull 
BRIARS. — A  farinaceous  root  which 
the  Indians  of  the  South-west  use 
largely  for  food.  In  rich  alluvial 
soil  it  attains  a  vigorous  growth  and 
in  size  and  appearance  is  not  un- 
like the  BAMBOO,  hence  its  name. 

Bambsquabbled. — This  coined  word, 
which  is,  however,  rarely  used 
except  in  humorous  writings,  first 
saw  the  light  in  The  Legend  of 
the  American  War.  It  signifies 
discomfiture  and  defeat,  or  stupe- 
faction ;  sometimes  written  bum- 
squabbled. 

The  judge  said,  '  He  had  got  too  much 
already,  cut  him  ofif  the  other  two- 
thirds,  and  make  him  pay  all  costs,'    If  he 
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didn't    look  DUMSQUADBLED   it's  A   pity. — 
Sam  Slick's  Clockmakcr,  Sermon  ii.,  chap,  xi. 

Banana  (Musa  sapientum). — A  well- 
known  tropical  fruit,  largely  grown 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  and 
its  kinsman,  the  plantain  (Musa 
paradisiaca)  are  the  chief  staples  of 
the  food  supply.  The  fruit  is 
largely  exported  to  the  States. 

Band. — A  prairie  and  Californiau 
term  for  large  numbers  of  sheep, 
cattle,  buffaloes,  etc. 

Bandanna. — A  special  kind  of  red 
speckled  handkerchief.  The  word 
hundanna  comes  from  the  Hindus- 
tani, and  signifies  a  mode  of  dyeing 
in  which  hard  knots  are  tied  in  the 
cloth  before  it  is  dipped.  When 
these  are  opened  the  fabric  has  a 
speckled  appearance,  the  dye  hav- 
ing left  the  tied  parts  free  from 
colour. 


Bang,  Sister,  bang  with  care; 
If  your  poker's  too    hot  you'll    lose  your 
hair. 

—Detroit  Free  Press,  1888. 

BANGER  (College). — A  club-like  cane 
or  stick  ;  a  bludgeon.  This  word 
is  one  of  the  Yale  vocables. — Hall's 
College  Words  and  Customs. 

The     Freshman    reluctantly    turned     the 
key. 
Expecting  a  Sophomore  gang  to  see, 
Who,  with   faces  masked    ana    bangi:rs 
stout, 
Had  come  resolved  to  smoke  him  out. 
— Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  75. 


Banco  ! — A  negro  expletive,  without 
any  special  meaning,  except 
one  of  general  pleasure.  It  is  fre- 
quently heard,  and  is  common  to 
the  black  race  throughout  the 
States  and  the  West  Indies. 


Bang  Up.  —  First-rate.     A    bang    up 


Banded  DnuM(GenusPo^o«/flsCuvier). 
— Also  popularly  called  the  gkun- 

THR,  GRUNTS,  and  YOUNG  SHEEP- 
SKIN. A  fish  found  in  Atlantic 
waters  south  of  New  York. 

Banded  Garfish  (Belone  truncata). — 
A  slender  spear-headed  fish  of  a 
genus  common  to  both  hemis- 
pheres. This  species  frequents  the 
coast,  and  is  also  popularly  known 
as  the  BILL-FISH. 

Bandero  (Cant). — Widow's  weeds. 

Bang. — A  style  adopted  by  women  in 
dressing  the  hair  upon  the  fore- 
head, generally  curled  and  frizzed, 
the  process  being  thus  described. 
To  make  the  bang,  you  must  begin 
by  dividing  your  front  hair  at 
half-inch  distances  from  ear  to 
ear  combing  the  rest  back.  This 
is  repeated  until  the  whole  front 
hair  has  been  successfully  banged. 


The  trouble  with  ahnost  all  the  ministers 
is  that  they  don't  hear  other  ministers  preach 
often  enough  to  know  what  a  really  first- 
class,  DANG  LP  sermon  is. — Sumcivitte  Jour- 
nal, 1S88. 


Banjo. — A  musical  instrument  almost 
exclusively  associated  with  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  the  name  is  doubt- 
less a  negro  corruption  of  "  ban- 
dore," itself  descended  from  the 
Greek,  -Kavcovixi  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pan.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
describes  the  instrument  as  peculiar 
to  the  Blacks,  which  they  brought 
from  Africa,  and  which  is  the 
original  of  the  guitar,  its  chords 
being  precisely  the  four  lower 
chords  of  the  guitar. 

Niggers  go  to  Alabama  with  their  banjobs 
on  their  knees.— SoH</icm  Life,  p.  66. 

'Twas  the  finest  place  for  miles  around 
And  ole  galls  wouldn't  all  come  down. 

And  they'd  so  light  on  every  night 
To  the  old  banjo's  sweet  sound. 
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The  fiddle  there,  and  den  de  bones, 

And  de  merry  tambourine, 
Oh,  wish  dat  1  could  see  again 

De  ole  plantation  green. 

— Xegro  Melody. 

Bank-bill. — This  is  the  name  by 
which  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
generally  known  throughout  the 
States.  Here,  by  a  bank-bill,  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  usually 
understood. 


Banker. — A  vessel  engaged  in  the 
Newfoundland  cod-fisheries,  hence 
its  name.  Those  who  man  these 
bo.'^ '  are  capable  seamen  and 
inuir'  ■  to  hardship  ;  and  the  indus- 
try is  of  high  value  commercially. 
Of  a  very  different  character  are 
the  banko's  of  North  Carolina, 
men  dwelling  on  banks  and  who 
once  possessed  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation as  wreckers.  Their  descen- 
dants, mainly  engaged  in  farming 
and  fishing,  are  still  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  similar  practices  when 
opportunity  serves. 

Ban  KIT. — A  corruption  of  the  French 
BANQUETTE  (q.v.).  A  footpath  or 
sidewalk.     Rarely  heard. 

Bankrupted. — A  perversion  of  lan- 
guage for  BECOME  BANKRUPT. 

Manitoba  has  been  well-niHh  bank- 
rupted by  crooked  financiering.  Her 
possessions  consist  of  little  more  than  a  bad 
reputation  and  an  over-stock  of  cold  waves. 
^Philadelphia  I'las,  Jan.  29,  laSS. 

Bank  Shaving. — Before  banks  were 
regulated  by  Act  of  Congress,  a 
practice  prevailed  among  the  least 
reputable  of  such  institutions  of 
purchasing  notes  of  hand  and 
similar  documents  at  enormously 
usurious  rates  of  discount.  Manj 
were  the  facilities  for  sharp  prac- 
tice of  every  kind.  Such  banks 
were  called  shaving  banks,  and  the 
unfortunate     wretch     who     thus 


"  raised  the  wind  "  was  said  to  get 
HIS  PAPER  SHAVED.  The  Origin 
of  the  phrase  may  be  looked  for 
in  maritime  nomenclature,  a  shaver 
from  a  sailor's  point  of  view 
being  a  man  who  is  cute  and 
unscrupulous — possibly  from  the 
unpleasant  operation  of  shaving  on 
board  ship  when  crossing  the  line. 

Bank  Sneak. — A  bank  thief. 

Buffalo  officers  to-day  picked  out  from 
a  batch  of  Erie  convicts  Watt  N.  Jones,  the 
notorious  u.sn'k  sneak  and  burf^lar  so  widely 
known  professionally  in  every  city  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.— I'rttVy  Inter- 
Occiin,  February  16,  iSSS. 

Banquette. — A  side-walk  or  foot- 
path ;  common  in  Louisiana  and 
other  parts  originally  settled  by  the 
French. 


Banter. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
meaningof  "  raillery  "  and  "  friendly 
jocularity,"  this  word,  in  the  South 
and  West,  conveys  the  idea  of  "  to 
challenge." 

Banty. — Cant  for  saucy ;  impudent. 

B'ar. — The  popular  pronounciation 
in  the  South  and  West  for  "  bear," 
and  commonly  written  b'ay.  In 
EARSMEAT,  the  sign  of  elision  is 
omitted. 

I  went  on,  laming  something  every  day, 
until  I  was  reckened  a  buster,  and  allowed 
to  be  the  best  m'ar-hunter  in  my  district. — 
Thorpe's  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas. 

Bar  (Cant).  — Bar  th.\t  toss,   i.e., 

stop    that    game. To    bar. — A 

spurious  verb,  the  signification  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  drinking- 
bar.  Thus  a  tippler  is  said  to  bay 
too  much  when  given  to  inordinate 
drinking. 

Bahbary  Coast. — The  Chinese  quar- 
ter of  San  Francisco. 
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Barbecue  (Spanish  bavbacoa,  French 
barbc-d-quctie). — To  cook  a  large 
animal  whole,  over  an  open  fire. 
The  French  derivation  suggests  that 
the  goat,  from  head  to  tail — 
biirbc-ci-qucue — was  the  first  victim 
of  this  species  of  cookery.  The 
barbecue  was  formerly  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  political  meetings, 
and  is  still  common  in  the  South 
and  West  {See  Burgoo).  Latterly 
it  has  re-appeared  in  New  York 
State,  a  genuine  bcubecite  having  been 
held  in  Brooklyn. 

There  were  killed  in  the  corral  2,000  and 
1,000  killed  in  the  drive  and  outside.  The 
drive  was  followed  by  a  liAKiiEcui;. — San 
Francisco    Weekly  Examiner,  March  22nd, 


Barber. — A  Canadian  backwoods 
term  for  a  kind  of  blizzard,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows.  The  cold  wind 
from  the  far  north  comes  down 
aci  Dss  the  track  of  a  warm  wind,  its 
motion  fearfully  accelerated ;  the 
moisture  is  instantly  condensed 
to  powdery  snow,  in  some 
instances  as  sharp  as  fragments 
of  steel,  and  in  the  blinding 
cloud  the  benumbed  traveller  is 
hopelessly  lost.  When  the  vapour 
is  so  suddenly  condensed  as  to 
form  sharp  spicules,  the  Canadian 
voyageurs  call  it  the  barber,  as 
it  cuts  the  face  like  a  razor. 
Unfortunately  this  is  about  all 
that  is  known  of  the  blizzard  ;  to 
foretell  its  coming  or  forecast 
its  course  are  alike  impossible. 
There  have  not  been  observations 
enough. 

Barber  I ZE,  To. — To  follow  the  occu- 
pation of  a  barber. 


Barefooted  on  the  Top  of  One'S 
Head, — Bald-headed.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  simile  is  obvious. 


Barely  Tolerable.  —  This  phrase, 
when  used  in  reference  to  the 
health,  signifies  indifferent. 

Barfoot. — A  Western  expression.  To 
take  tea  or  any  kind  of  food  barfoot 
(barefooted)  is  to  take  the  former 
without  sugar  or  milk,  or  the  latter 
without  condiments,  or  as  would 
be  said,  "  fixin's  "  of  any  kind.  James 
Russell  Lowell  has  observed  that 
a  similar  phrase  occurs  in  the  old 
English  Coventry  plays. 

Avoid  sugar  as  much  as  conveniently 
possible,  and  drink  sparingly.  Never  touch 
coffee  unless  you  like  it  u.\kefoot,  that  is, 
without   sugar    or    milk.— C/ii'crtA'O  Herald, 

1S88. 

Barge. — The  barge  of  the  Mississippi 
and  other  large  rivers  is  a  very 
different  vessel,  both  as  regards 
size  and  equipment,  to  that  which 
bears  the  same  name  in  England. 
From  50  to  100  tons  burden,  it  was 
as  large  as  an  Atlantic  schooner, 
and  was  fitted  with  sails,  masts,  and 
rigging.  Few,  if  any,  now  remain, 
steam  having  superseded  this  mode 
of  transit. 

Bark. — A  backwoods'  term.  By 
barking  (the  phrase  now  mainly 
applies  to  the  past)  the  settler  facili- 
tated the  process  of  clearing  the 
land  of  the  primeval  forest.  It 
consisted  in  cutting  a  circular  hole 
through  the  bark  to  the  heart  of  a 
tree  which  then  gradually  withered 
and  died.  When  dry  it  was  set  on 
fire  to  save  trouble  in  felling.  This 
policy  was,  as  subsequent  events 
have  proved,  very  wasteful  and 
short-sighted.  The  woods  thus 
ruthlessly  destroyed  years  ago 
have  now  in  many  places  to  be 
restored  by  young  plantations. 
The  same  process  is  sometimes  in 
the  North-west  called  girdling, 
whilst  in  the  South  the  term  used 
is  BELTING. The  word  with 

THE      BARK     ON     IT,     i.e.,     without 
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mincing  the  matter;   without  cir- 
cumlocution. 

If  ever  anot'.isr  man  gives  a  whistle  to  a 
child  of  mine  and  I  t^et  my  liand  on  iiim,  I 
will  hang  him  higher  timn  Hanian  I  That 
is  the  woun  with  the  dark  on  it. — Hark 
Twain's  Roughing  it.    Chap.  xv. 

-To  BARK  A  SQUIRREL. — Western 


BAi  KING    UP    THE    WRONG    TREE.— Detroit 
I'       Press,  October,  iB88. 

Barking  through  the  fen'CE. 


huntsmen,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  occupation  and  long  practice, 
are  exceedingly  expert  with  the 
rifle,  rarely  missing  aim.  To  hayk 
a  sqiiiird  arose  from  the  custom  of 
marksmen,  instead  of  firing  direct, 
aiming  at  a  spot  immediately 
underneath  it,  the  aim  being  so 
true  that  the  concussion  killed 
the  little  animal  without  injuring 
its  skin.  Hence  metaphorically  the 
expression      signifies      skill      and 

acute  judgment. To    bark   up 

THE  WRONG  TREE. — Also  of  trap- 
per and  pioneer  derivation,  and 
idiomatically  used  to  signify  that  a 
person  is  at  fault  as  to  his  purpose, 
or  the  means  by  which  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  attain  his  object. 
The  expression  arose  in  this  way  : 
the  Western  huntsman  found  that 
his  prey  gradually  became  more 
and  more  wily  and  cunning  in 
eluding  pursuit,  and  frequently  he 
and  his  dogs  were  at  fault,  sup- 
posing they  had  "treed"  their 
game  when  in  reality,  especially  in 
the  case  of  opossums  and  squirrels 
and  such -like  animals,  it  had  es- 
caped by  jumping  from  the  boughs 
of  one  tree  to  another.  The  dogs 
consequently  were  left  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree. 

Professor  Rose  wlio  'hit  this  town  last 
spring  is  around  calling  us  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  and  asking  why  the  police  don't  do 
something.  Gently,  Professor.  When  we 
left  Xenia,  O.,  the  Sheriff  patted  us  on  the 
back  and  lent  us  half-a-doUar.  We  are  the 
only  man  in  this  town  who  doesn't  turn  pale 
when  the  stage  conies  in,  and  the  only  one 
who  doesn't  break  for  the  sage  brush  when 
it  is  announced  that  the  United  States 
Marshal  is  here.  We  ain't  rich  or  pretty, 
but  we  are  good,  and  the    Professor    is 


— A  taking  advantage  of  some  ob- 
stacle or  shield  for  saying  or  doing 
something,  which,  but  for  such 
protection,  would  not  be  said  or 
done ;  or  which  if  done  or  said 
might  entail  unpleasant  conse- 
quences upon  the  sayer  or  doer. 

Bar'l  (barreO. — A  wealthy  can- 
didate for  office  is  said  to  have 
remarked  "  I.et  the  boys  know 
that  there's  a  bar'l  o'  money  ready 
for  'em,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  use  of  the  term  in  this  sense 
became  general  about  1876. 

It  will  be  remenibertd  that  Mr.  Flower 
was  the  nominal  candidate  of  the  anti 
Cleveland  men  four  years  ago,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  harkel  they  really  did  achieve 
some  show  of  success. — Florida  Times 
Union,  February  nth,  1888. 

Barnburner. — A  nickname  given  to 
certain  progressive  New  York 
Democrats,  about  1835,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Conservative 
HUNKERS  (qv).  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  legend  of  the 
Dutchman,  who  set  his  barn  afire 
in  order  to  kill  the  rats  which 
infested  it,  the  inference  being  that 
the  Democrats  in  question  would 
fain  destroy  all  existing  institutions 
in  order  to  correct  their  abuses. 

Horace  Greeley,  and  a  train  of  real  blue- 
light  Clayites  from  your  State,  have  arrived 
tliis  morning,  and  make  their  head-quarters 
at  the  Franklin.  Horace  has  fastened  on  his 
armor  with  rivets  and  hammer,  and  the 
Taylor  men  will  find  him  a  regular  barn- 
burner \—I\'cu!  York  Herald. 

BARNEY. — (i)  A  hoax  ;  something 
pre-arranged ;  not  genuine.  This 
slang  word  is  current  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  of  American  origin. 

Mr.  Sheedy  reiterates  his  statement  that 
the  fight  between  Kilrain  and  Smith  was  a 
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BARNEY,  and  every  one  in  London  knows 
that    it    was.— Dfu/;'   Iiitir-Ocean,   Feb.    7, 


(2)      At     Harvard      College, 

about  the  year  18 10,  this  word 
was  UP  jd  to  designate  a  bad  recita- 
tion. To  barney  was  to  recite 
badly. — Hall's  College  Words  and 
Customs. 

Barnumese. — Barnum,  the  proprie- 
tor of  "  the  greatest  show  upon 
earth,"  has  at  any  rate  one  claim 
to  immortal  fame  in  having,  like 
Boycot,  Burke,  and  Balfour,  added 
a  new  word  to  the  English  tongue. 
The  "high  falutin,"  bombastic 
style  of  the  great  man's  announce- 
ments are  notorious  ;  as  much  so, 
in  fact,  as  is  the  diction  of  the 
great  London  newspaper  which 
claims  "the  largest  circulation  in 
the  world."  From  such  circum- 
stances we  get  words  like  bar- 
numese and  telegraphese,  to  signify 
e.\aggeration  of  style — what  in 
slang  parlance   is    known   as    the 

"putting  on  of  side." To  Bar- 

NUMizE  is  to  talk  or  assert  oneself 
in  the  style  popularly  attributed  to 
Barnum. 

Baron. — It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curi- 
ous that  in  a  Republican  country 
so  much  value  should  be  attached 
to  the  nomenclature  of  feudal  and 
monarchical  institutions,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  many  indications  constantly 
rising  to  the  surface  which  show 
that  mankind  is,  after  all  is  said, 
essentially  conservative  in  its 
habits  and  modes  of  thought. 
This  tendency  is  very  noticeable, 
and  the  title  hunting  of  rich 
American  women  has  been  un- 
mercifully satirised ;  whilst  whiskey, 
railroad,  mining,  and  innumerable 
other  kings,  and  coal,  and  pork 
barons,  are  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries. Generals,  judges,  colonels, 


et  cetera,  are  also  so  numerous 
as  to  lead  one  to  supjoe  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  gathered  unto  itself  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  earth  as  far  as 
martial  valor  and  legal  learning 
are  concerned. 

I  havn  observed  in  all  the  'steam  rail 
bakon's  '  reply  to  '  fair  trade  '  that  he 
calls  upon  the  '  iron  ore  barons,'  the 
'coal  and  coke  urons  '  and  the  'labor 
liARONS  '  to  aid  him  in  meeting  European 
competition  in  steel  rails  on  a  free-trade 
l)asis. — Correspondent  0/  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

Barrack. — This  word  is  used  some- 
what differently  to  the  English 
barracks.  It  is  common  in  both 
North  and  South  to  indicate  a 
rough  four  post  structure  for  the 
stuiage  of  hay  and  straw. — Fr. 
Baraquc. 

BARRACLADE. — A  term  which  has 
descended  from  the  old  knicker- 
bocker  days  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  regions 
settled  by  the  Dutch.  Bavraclade, 
from  the  Dutch  barre  kledeeren  is  a 
home -spun  blanket  destitute  of 
nap. 

Barracouda  (Sphyraena  barracuda). — 
In  the  West  Indies  this  is  pro- 
nounced barracoota ;  a  pike  -  like 
fish,  the  flesh  of  which  is  much 
esteemed  for  food ;  it  abounds  in 
the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

Barracoon. — Bartlett  gives  this  as 
from  the  Spanish  barraca ;  Haitian, 
bajaraque.  A  slave-house  or  en- 
closure. 

Barranca. — In  the  South-western 
States  applied  to  deep  holes 
caused  chiefly  by  torrential  rains. 
The  chasms  thus  formed,  as  also 
those  produced  by  swollen  water- 
courses, have  steep  precipitous 
banks. 
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When  pursued  the  elk  takes  instinctively 
to  tlic  very  worst  ki  ouiid.  He  will  no  c.isily 
in  and  out  of  the  almost  pcrpeiidicular 
UAuuANCAS  fif  the  bad  lands,  where  no  horse 
can  possibly  follow. — Dodge's  Plains  of 
the  Gnat  West, 


Barrel-Boarder. — A    loafer 

drinkinfj-saloons. 


in 


low 


Barrel- House. — A  low  grogRery. 

The  West-Side  police  are  still  arresting 
BAuiiKi.-Housi;  loafers  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing an  expert  cracksman  among  them. — 
Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  n,  188S. 


Barrens,  Barren  grounds . — 
Elevated  plateaus  upon  which 
dwarfed  and  stunted  brushwood 
may  be  found,  but  on  which  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  timber.  The 
soil  is  poor,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  whether  its  absence  is 
to  be  attributed  to  this  cause, 
or  to  the  fires  which  periodically 
devastate  these  waste  lands.  They 
have  now,  in  most  parts,  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Tech- 
nically, the  Barren  Grounds  are  a 
vast  stretch  of  country  in  North-east 
America. — Barren  ground  rein- 
deer {Tarandusarcticus).  So  called, 
from  being  largely  found  in  the 
tract  of  country  known  as  the 
Barren  Grounds. 

Barrick. — Pennsylvania  Dutch  for  a 
hill.     From  the  German  berg. 

Barring  Off. — In  cane  cultivation 
the  removal,  in  the  spring,  of  the 
earth  from  the  roots  of  the  cane 
with  ploughs  and  hoes,  to  permit 
the  light  and  air  to  hasten  the  ger- 
minating of  the  ratoons  {qv.).  By 
the  middle  of  April  there  should 
be  a  good  stand  {q.v.)  of  the  young 
sprouts.  Then  the  earth  is  worked 
back  towards  the  rows,  and  there 
is  constant  cultivation  with  the 
plough  till  about  the  ist  of  July, 
when  the  crop  is  laid  bv  (q.v). 


No  moru  work  is  done  on  it  till  the 
cutting  begins  in  September. 

Bars.  — To  let  down  the  bars. — 
To  interfere  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
thing.  In  the  following  quotation 
it  refers  to  the  winding-up  of  the 
business  of  Congress  for  the  Ses- 
sion. 

The  length  of  the  Session  will  largely 
depend  upon  how  nuich  compassion  is  mani- 
fested for  those  foolish  virgins,  who,  when 
the  festivities  have  got  well  under  way,  come 
up  and  piteously  ask  the  Legislature  to  let 

DOWN    THE   BARS. 

Bartender. — The  attendant  in  charge 
of  a  drinking  saloon ;  and,  almost 
invariably,  a  man,  barmaids  being 
a  comparatively  recent  innovation. 
The  fondness  of  Americans  for 
concocted  drinks — besides  full  of 
mystery  their  name  is  legion — 
necessitates  the  bartender  being 
almost  an  "  artist  "  in  this  particu- 
lar line.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mark  Twain,  in  his  Innocents 
Abroad,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
cruel  deception  practised  upon  the 
"Innocents"  by  a  Parisian  hotel- 
keeper,  who  had  prominently  ad- 
vertised "All  manner  of  Ameri- 
can DRINKS  ARTI.STICALLY  PRE- 
PARED HERE."  Writing  of  the  im- 
position, he  says: — 

We  procured  the  services  of  a  gentleman 
experienced  in  the  nomenclature  ot  the 
American  bar,  and  moved  upon  the  works 
of  one  of  these  impostors.  A  bowing,  aproned 
Frenchman  skipped  forward  and  said  : 

'Que  voulez  les  viessicun}'  ('Well,  now 
what  do.voK  want? ') 

Our  General  said,  '  We  will  take  a 
whiskey-straight.' 

(A  st.ire  from  the  Frenchman.) 

'  Well,  if  you  don't  know  what  that  is, 
give  us  a  champ  igne  cock-tail.' 

(A  stare  and  a  shrug.) 

'  Well,  then,  give  us  a  sherry-cobbler.' 

The  Frenchman  was  checkmated, 

'  Give  us  a  brandy  smash.' 

The  Frenchman  began  to  back  away, 
suspicious  of  the  ominous  vigour  of  the 
last  order — began  to  back  away,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  spreading  his  hands  de- 
precatingly, 
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Tlic  General  followed  him  iip  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  The  iinednrated  foreigner 
could  not  even  furnish  a  Santa  Cruz  Punch, 
an  Kye-Opener,  a  Stone  Fence  or  an 
Earthquake,  II  was  plain  that  he  was  an 
impostor. 

Bitiii'iidcrs  or  v\RKEEPiiRS  asthey  are 
otherwise  called  are  exceedingly 
skilful  and  experienced  in  com- 
pounding the  thousand  and  one 
strange,  but  always  palatable  de- 
coctions generically  known  as 
AMERICAN  DRINKS,  of  which  the 
writer  once  heard  the  forcible  if 
vulgar  criticism  that  "  they  made 
a  fellow  wish  he  had  a  throat  a 
mile  long,  and  a  palate  at  every 
inch  of  it."  The  simile  is,  per- 
haps, the  more  appropriate  inas- 
much as  these  compounds  are 
generally  taken  very  leisurely  by 
being  sucked  through  straws  or 
long  glass  tubes.  A  good  bar- 
teiulfi',  like  a  good  waiter,  is  a  fortune 
to  the  house  he  represents,  more 
especially  if  he  is  ingenious  enough 
to  introduce  new  drinks.  Many 
a  large  hotel  has  been  •'  made  "  in 
this  way. 

'  Death  has  played  a  dirty  trick  on  this 
town,'  says  an  Arizona  paper,  'by  sneaking 
in  upon  us  and  bearin.i,'  oB  the  only  uar-tkn- 
iw.u  who  know  how  to  mix  Tom  and  Jerry 
to  circulate  throughout  the  system.  — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  January,  1888. 

BAac. — To  CHANGE  BASE. — A  humor- 
ouswayofadmittingadefeat,or,  at 
least,  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  one's  purpose  in  a 

new    and    different    way. This 

catch  phrase,  during  the  Rebellion 
became  a  byword  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  repulses  suffered  by  almost 
every  Federal  general  when  at- 
tempting to  break  through  the 
lines  of  General  Lee  before  Rich- 
mond were  disguised  as  mere 
changes  of  base. 

Base- Ball. — The  American  national 
game,  taking  with  them  the  position 


that  cricket  holds  with  us.  Each 
team  consists  of  nine  players.  The 
ball  is  very  hard,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  cricket-ball.  The  game 
is  not  unlike  our  rounders,  only 
infinitely  more  dangerous  and 
rough.  The  pitcher  who  feeds  the 
batsmen  is  wonderfully  skilled,  and 
by  a  peculiar  twist  makes  the  ball 
describe  a  very  decided  arc  in  the 
air,  although  thrown  with  terrific 
force.  So  distinct  is  this  arc  that 
a  good  pitcher  will  always  under- 
take to  hit  an  object,  although  a 
large  tree  may  intervene  in  a  direct 
line  between  him  and  the  object 
aimed  at.  The  "longstop"  be- 
hind the  striker  remains  at  some 
distance  from  the  wicket  for  the 
service  of  the  first  two  balls,  but 
to  receive  the  third  and  last  ball  he 
puts  on  a  strong  wire  mask,  not 
unlike  a  single-stick  mask,  and 
stands  immediately  behind  the 
striker.  It  is  rare  for  a  man  to  go 
through  a  season  in  this  place  with- 
out sustaining  some  serious  injury 
to  his  hands.  The  remainder  of 
the  field  occupy  various  places 
near  the  three  stations  or  "bases" 
to  which  the  players  have  to  run,  or 
further  afield.  The  throwing  or 
catching  of  good  base-ball  players 
is  marvellously  accurate,  but,  as  a 
game,  it  is  inferior  to  cricket. 


Base-Burner. — A  stove  so  construct- 
ed that  the  fire  within  is  fed  from 
the  top. 

Basin. — A  schooner  of  beer  (qv.). 

Basket-Meeting. — (i)  A  species  of 
picnic,  its  distinctive  name  arising 
from  the  fact  of  each  person  bring- 
ing his  own  basket  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  larder.  When 
arranged  by  any  Church,  or  other 
religious  organisation,  devotional 
exercises  are  sometimes  engaged  in 
at  these  meetings. (2)  It  some- 
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times  occurs  in  sparsely  populated 
districts,  that  a  clergyman's  stipend 
is  largely  paid  in  kind,  and  the 
occasions  upon  which  the  obliga- 
tion thus  incurred  is  carried  out,  are 
called  in  the  West  baskct-mectir.gs. 
In  the  East  they  are  donation- 
parties  {qv). 

BASS  Wood  (Tilia  amcricana). — In  ap- 
pearance this  tree  is  similar  to  the 
lime  or  linden  of  Europe.  The 
inner  bark  is  stripped  for  mat 
making  and  kindred  purposes — 
hence  called  bass.  Another  name 
for  it  is  WHITE-WOOD.  The  name 
bass-wood  is  now  obsolete  in 
England. 

BASTEH. — A  New  York  cant  term  for 
a  house  thief. 

BASTILE. — To    BE    BASTILLED  waS  the 

term  which,  during  the  Rebellion, 
was  applied  to  the  secret  imprison- 
ment inflicted  by  the  military 
authorities  upon  those  whose  sym- 
pathies were  assumed  to  lie  with 
the  Southern  cause.  In  this  sense 
its  use  was  a  revival  of  the  old  and 
cruel  memories  of  the  famous 
French  prison. 


phrase,  to  bat  (i.e.,  to  strike)  on 

THE    HEAD. Also,    a    frolic    or 

spree  ;  contraction  of  "  batter." 
BAT  one's  '^yes. — A  South- 
western term  which  is  explained 
by  quotation. 

The  ox  whip  has  both  parts  as  long  as 
they  can  be  managed.  I  have  seen  a  poor 
fellow  from  Ohio,  totally  unused  to  this  enor- 
mous affair,  swing  it  around  his  head  in 
many  an  awkward  twist,  while  the  Texans 
stood  by  and  laughed  to  sec  him  knock  oft 
liis  hat  and  hat  his  hVES  at  every  twitch,  to 
avoid  cutting  them  onL—Ovcrlund  Muiitlily. 

Cf.  Italian  batter  d'occhio,  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Batteau  (French). — A  flat-bottomed 
punt-like  boat.  These,  once  com- 
mon on  Western  water-ways,  have 
mostly  disappeared. 

Sharp  flashes  of  lightning,  the  rumbling 
of  thunder  and  fierce  gusts  of  wind  pro- 
claim the  advance  of  a  heavy  shower.  We 
cover  the  hattkau  with  a  heavy  tarpaulin, 
fastening  it  securely  at  the  gunwale;  the 
canoes  are  hauled  up  on  the  bank  and 
turned  over,  to  keep  the  insides  dry, — '  A 
trip  on  the  Uppff  Mississippi'  iit  the  Portland 
I  ninscript.    March  8,  1888. 

Battercare. — An  inseparable  adjunct 
to  the  early  morning  meal  in  the 
South.  It  is  made  of  Indian  meal 
and  cream. 
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Bat,  To  (i.e.,  in  washing  clothes). — 
This  process,  also  well  known  in 
France,  consists  in  cleansing  soiled 
linen  by  beating,  and  not  by 
rubbing  as  is  usual  with  English 
laundresses. 

S'manthy,  just  now  was  batting  clothes 
on  a  block  in  front  of  the  house,  turning  a 
wet  garment  over  with  her  left  hand  from 
time  to  time,  and  giving  it  the  most  vindic- 
tive blows  with  a  bat  held  in  her  right.— 
Scribiier's  Magazine,  1887. 

To  BAT  WITH  THE  EYES  (Sou- 
thern) means  to  wink,  obviously 
from  the  weak  and  dazed-like  vision 

of  the  animal  in  question. Of  a 

different  meaning  and  derivation, 
though   equally  apparent,  is   the 


Battery. — An  odd  name,  says  De 
Vere,  given  in  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
a  heavy  boat  not  unlike  a  coffin  in 
shape  (and  hence  also  known  as  a 
coffin-boat),  used  in  duck-shoot- 
ing. Its  peculiar  build  enables  the 
hunter  to  float  gently  down  upon 
his  unsuspecting  game,  lying  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the 
heavy  calibre  of  his  gun,  and  the 
fact  that  he  shoots  from  a  kind  of 
miniature  embrasure,  have,  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  use  of  the  word 
battery. 

Batture. — Land  which  forms  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  thrown  up  by  the 
action  of  a  swift  current. 
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Ba'jlk,  to.    Baulky, — See  Balk. 

Baum  (College). — At  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, to  fawn  upon  ;  to  flatter  ;  to 
court  the  favor  of  anyone. — Ihill's 
College  Words  and  Customs. 

Bay. —  (i)  I'rairie  land  sometimes 
strikes  deeply  into  the  borders  of 
the  forest  and  these  indentations 
are,  by  analogy  derived  from  simi- 
lar arms  of   the  sea  opening  into 

the  land,  called   bays. (2)    Also 

applied  in  North  Carolina  (in 
l'"lorida  they  are  called  hay-galls) 
to  low  swampy  districts  to  which 
a  stunted  scrubby-bush  bars  all 
ingress,  and  where  deer,  bear,  and 
other  game  find  refuge.  Probably 
named  from  the  large  number  of 
BAY-LAUREL  trees  generally  found 
in  these  marshes. 

Bay  Berry  [Myvica  cerifera). —  ALso 
popularly  known  as  the  wax  myrtle, 
Its  leaves  being  similar,  and  the 
odour  of  its  leaves  resembling 
the  bay-laurel.  Candles  are  made 
from  the  fragrant  wax,  of  a  green 
color,  produced  by  boiling  down 
its  berries. 

Bayoo. — Negro-American  for  a  man 
of  whom  Quashie  thinks  very 
little;  a  "low  down  mean  cuss." 

Bayou  (French).  — A  water  channel; 
an  outlet  from  a  lake. 

I  kept  the  banks  of  the  iiAVou,  and  deter- 
mined to  mark  the  tree  with  a  blaze. — A 
Stray  Yankee  in  Texat,  p.  63. 

_  This  vast  tract  of  marsh  and  fen  is  full  of 
life  and  interest.  The  river,  as  though  loth 
to  part  from  its  dear  old  hills,  struggles  to 
get  away  from  its  confining  banks,  and  here 
and  there  little  bayous  have  found  passage 
through  the  bottom  land.  After  reaching  the 
bluffs  these  davous  flow  with  sluggish  cur- 
rent along  their  base,  beneath  over-arching 
branches  of  elm  and  cottonwood,  and  after 
flowing  a  few  miles  find  their  straggling  way 
to  the  parent  stream.— /V//aH</  jramcript, 
March  7,  i8«8. 


Bayrcs. — An  abbreviation  adopted  by 
telegraph  companies  for  "  Buenos 
Ay  res." 

Bay  Statc. — Massachusetts.  I*revi- 
ous  to  the  War  of  Independence 
this  State  was  known  as  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  hence  the 
popular  name. 

Deniocrats  of  the  old  day  state,  one 
charge  more,  and  tlie  work  is  ihoroughly 
done.  'Onco  more  to  the  brc.'acli,' ami  you 
will  hear  the  shouts  of  Uemocratic  victory 
and  the  laiii('ntati<iiis  of  the  vanquislied. 
VVc  must  achieve  a  victory,— the  p('o|p!i;  must 
be  free,— coonery  nnist  t.ill  with  all  its  cor- 
ruptions and  abominations,  never  more  to 
rise. — lioston  I'ost. 

BAY  Window. — Aslang  phraseapplied 
to  women  when  pregnant,  or  to 
men  who,  in  English  slang,  have 
"  corporations." 

Bazaar. — A  New  York  thieves'  term 
for  a  counter. 

Beach-Combcrs. — The  name  given 
to  the  long  deep  swell  of  ocean 
waves  rolling  on  to  the  shore. 

Beach-Plum  (Pniiiiis  mavitimo). — 
Also  SAND-PLUM.  The  fruit  of  a 
tree  which  flourishes  in  sandy  soil, 
generally  by  the  sea-coast. 

Bead. — To  draw  a  head  on  one  is  to 
attack  an  opponent  by  speech  or 
otherwise.  The  phrase  has  passed 
into  colloquial  use  from  backwoods 
parlance,  where  it  signifies  the 
process  of  taking  aim  and  firing. 
The  front  sight  of  a  gun  is  in  ap- 
pearance like  a  bead. 

Well  I  turned  round,  fetched  her  up  to  her 
face,  and  lirawin'  a  head  on  the  nearest, 
pulled    the    trigger.— 77ic    Trapper's   Story, 

It  was  pretty  close  to  the  shanty,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  the  old  man  coming  all  the 
time  ;  but  I  got  her  hid ;  and  then  I  out  and 
looked  around  a  bunch  of  willows,  and 
there  was  the  old  man  down  the  path  apiece 
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just  DRAWING  A  PEAD  oti  a  bird  with  his  gun. 
—Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  48, 

i'o  RAisii  A   BEAD. — To  bring 

to  the  point ;  to  ensure  success,  etc. 

BtAN8.— To    KNOW   DEANS,  that    is,  tO 

be  well  informed.  The  phrase  is 
incorporated  into  many  expressions 
in  a  very  strange  way. 

The  pudding  was  pronounced  a  success 
by  each  uieinber  of  tile  assembled  family, 
including  a  dainty  boston  girl  who,  of  conrs(!, 
KNOWS  uiiANs.— Portland  Tramcnbt,  March 
7,  1888. 

One  lias  to  know  beans  to  bi-  Rucccssfiil 
in  the  latest  Washington  novelty  for  enter- 
tainment at  luncheons. —  Chicago  Herald, 
1888. 

Bean  Traps. — An  American  flash 
term  for  a  swell  mobsman,  or 
styli.sh  sharper.  Beans  are  five- 
dollar  gold  pieces  and  the  insinu- 
ation is  obvious.  In  old  English 
cant  a  lean  meant  a  guinea, 
from  the  French  bicns,  property. 

BEAR  Grass  (Yucca  filamentosa). — Also 
SILK  grass. 


Bear  Meat. — The  flesh  of  the  bear. 

Bear  off,  To, — To  single  out  and 
separate  from  a  body  or  mass.  A 
cowboy's  term.  In  taking  cattle 
to  market,  or  at  round-ups  (q.v.) 
it  often  happens  that  herdsmen 
are  obliged  to  stop  and  stray  the 
herd.  While  several  herdsmen  are 
stationed  around  it,  to  hold  it  fast, 
another  rides  in,  selects  a  stray 
brand,  and  cuts  it  out,  by  chasing 
it  out  with  his  horse.  At  other 
times  they  bear  off  a  single  animal, 
by  riding  between  it  and  the  herd, 
when  in  motion.  Sometimes,  when 
they  have  made  a  march  through  a 
dense  chaparral,  they  halt,  go 
back,  and  drive  it,  by  riding  sys- 
tematically through  it  in  search  of 
stragglers. 


BcAR-SioN. — The  tracks  left  by  bears. 

They  reported  any  aniount  of    hkau-sUiN 
on  the  slopes  leading  to  the  river.— Scri6» 

ner's  Mciijrtr.ine,  1MH7. 


Bear  State  (pronounced  bar).— 
Arkansas.  So  named  because  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  bears  which 
once  abounded  within  its  limits. 

Bear  Wallows.— IF(f//f)t;'i  of  various 
kinds  are  fre(iuently  met  with 
in  the  Western  prairies,  and 
in  the  Rockies,  nnd  are  termed 
buflalo,  hog,  and  bear  wallows,  the 
depressions  having  every  appear- 
ance of  being  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  animal  life  in  question. 
They  are,  however,  purely  natural 
phenomena. — Sec  Buffalo  wal- 
lows. 


Beast. — A  name  given  to  new  cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Beat. — This  word  is  used  in  many 
ways,  its  precise  meaning  often 
depending  on  its  qualifying  adjec- 
tive. It  is  used  both  of  men  and 
things ;  for  example,  a  live  beat  is 
anybody  or  anything  that  surpasses 
another,  and  the  sense  is  not  de- 
rogatory in  the  least.  A  dead 
beat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  man  who  sponges 
on  his  fellows. 

As  we  pay  big  money  for  our  special  news, 
we  can't  afford  to  throw  it  away  on  account 
of  a  little  mistake  in  the  name.  So  we 
shove  her  in  with  the  single  remark  that  it 
is  better  to  have  a  Carrot  for  a  President 
than  a  dkad  beat  for  a  son-in-law.  In  this 
way  we  again  score  a  live  ueat  on  the 
galoot '  The  Kipsnorter.'  Whoopee  !  Now 
IS  the  time  to  subscribe. — New  York  Tribune, 
1888. 

Speaking  of  the  means  adopted 
by  rival  journals  to  obtain  news  in 
advance  of  one  another,  the  New 
York  Mercury  (1888),  writes  thus: — 

But  not  only  steamboats  and  locomotives 
were  used  by  reporters  for  DJriATs,  but  one 
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newspaper  man  named  Monroe  F.  Gale 
made  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  pilot- 
boat  to  get  some  peculiar  news  in  his  own 
fashion.  All  things  taken  into  consideration, 
there  never  was  a  bolder  vovaj^c  over  the 
Atlantic  than  this  made  by  the  Komur,  all  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  '  points  '  in  news. 

-To  GET  A  BEAT  ON  is  to  get  the 


advantage  of.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  phrase  to  beat 
one's  way  through  the  world, 
in  other  words,  to  push  one's  in- 
terests with  vigor  and  pertinacity. 
As  used  by  thieves  and  their  asso- 
ciates, TO  GET  A  beat  ON  ONE, be- 
sides conveying  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing an  advantage,  also  implies  that 
the  point  has  been  scored  by  under- 
hand, secret,  or  unlawful  means. 
A  DAISY  BEAT  is  the  euphonious 
name  applied  to  a  swindle  of  the 
first  water. 

Later  he  heard  of  her  marriafje  to  some 
lawyer  or  artist  named  Diss  Debar.  Pre- 
vious to  this  she  had  been  in  Montreal  and 
telegraphed  that  she  was  dying.  She  dicat 
the  liotel  out  of  a  hundred  dollars. — Daily 
liitir-OCiiii:,  April  12,  1S88. 

Two  boys,  Russell  Kinsley  and  Harry 
Kinsley,  were  each  lined  twenty-five  dollars 
and  the  execution  was  stayed  provided  they 
would  go  to  their  home  in  Carroll  County, 
Missouri.  They  have  been  heating  board- 
ing houses  all  over  the  West  Side. — DuUy 
Inter-Ocean,  March  23,  i88tt. 

Beaters. — A  slang  term  for  boots; 
BEATER  -  CASES  with  the  samc 
meaning  is  a  now  almost  obsolete 
phrase  among  the  lower  classes  in 
England,  trotter-cases  having 
supplanted  it. 

Beatinest. — The  best ;  surpassing  all 
others.  [Qy. — Is  this  word  irregu- 
larly formed  from  "to  beat,"  to 
surpass,  with  the  superlative  suffix, 
or  is  it  a  corruption  of  A.S.  bctcst  of 
which  best  is  a  shortened  form  ?] 

Though  George  warn't  the  nEAxiNEST 
smart  sailor  he  ever  sot  eves  on,  he  had 
plenty  of  fackiltj;  'n'  was  stiddy  '11'  likely  as 
any  young  feller  in  the  hull  v\ac{i.~Puiiluiid 
Trainiript,  1888. 


Beau. — Universally  used  for  "  sweet- 
heart," in  fact,  the  latter  term  rarely 
if  ever  falls  from  a  girl's  lips  v.hen 
speaking  of  her  lover.  So  general 
is  this  usage  that  we  get  the  verb 
to  beau  in  a  corresponding  sen.se, 
as  also  in  the  less  intimate  one 
of  simply  "to  escort." 

Beautiful.  —  Often,  like  "elegant," 
misused  in  describing  what  is 
pleasing  or  good.  This  perversion 
of  language  is  not  unknown  in 
England,  but  such  extraordinary 
forms,  e.g.,  "beautiful  conduct,"  as 
fall  from  American  lips  are  scarcely 
ever  heard  in  England.  When 
Yankees  misuse  a  word,  they  do  it 
thoroughly ;  generally,  however, 
American-English,  taking  the  peo- 
ple all  round,  is  much  purer  than 
the  vernacular  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

Beauty  (Cadet). — A  term  applied,  on 
the  rule  of  contrary,  to  the  plainest 
or  ugliest  cadet  in  the  class  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

Beaver. — To  work  like  a  beaver. — 
Obviously  a  simile  denoting  indus- 
try  and  perseverance. Beaver 

dam.  —  The  obstructions  which 
the  industrious  beaver  is  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  across  a  stream 
are  too  well-known  to  need  further 

description. Beaver  meadows. 

— The  haunts  of  the  beaver. 

Three  or  four  miles  more— among  o'd 
DEAVER-MEAuows,  wheic  every  now  and 
then  we  heard,  loud  almost  as  a  pistol-shot, 
the  beaver  smite  the  water  with  his  broad 
tail,  as  he  went  down  to  his  own  quiet,  clear 
pool. — Sciibiier's  Magazine,  May,  1887, 

Beaver  tree  (Magnolt'aglaitca) . 

— The  distinctive  name  of  this  tree 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  its  bark  is  much  sought  after 
by  beavers  as  an  article  of  food, 
while  its  wood  is  largely  used  by 
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tliem  in  the  construction  of  their 
dams.  The  term  is  specially  West- 
ern ;  in  the  East  the  same  tree  is 
called  the  Castor  tree,  from 
Castor  amcyicanus  the  scientific 
cognomen  of  the  American  beaver. 

Becaise  or  cayse.  —  Used  in  the 
South  for  "because."  De  Vere 
points  out  that  becaise,  contrary  to 
expectation,  is  confined  to  the 
whites ;  also  that,  if  a  mere  corrup- 
tion, it  is  one  which  has  been  current 
since  the  settlement  of  Virf,'inia.  It 
was  used  by  Pepys  in  his  Diary. 
Cayse,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
more  like  a  negro  corruption,  and 
finds  a  place  in  many  a  negro 
melody. 

Massa  make  de  darkeys  love  Iniii, 

Cavse  he  was  so  kind. 
Now,  dey  sadly  weep  above  him, 

Mouriiiiiii  CAYSi;  h-  '  "'.ve  dein  behind. 
I  cannot  work  befort       iponow, 

Cayse  de  teardrop  flow, 
I  try  to  drive  away  my  sorrow, 

Pickia'  on  de  old  banjo. 

—Negro  Ballad. 

Bedrock. — A  miner's  term.  It  often 
happens  that  gold  is  not  found 
until  bedrock  in  reached.  Meta- 
phorically "to  reach  bedrock"  is  to 
attain  a  solid  basis  or  foundation ; 
bedrock  facts  are  the  "chiels  that 
winna  ding" — the  incontestible 
and  uncontrovertible  truth. 

Street  cleaning  is  goin;,'  on  famously— and 
a  multitude  of  people  will  be  glad  when  we 
dig  down  to  uedkock  once  more.  It  is 
•ust  the  kind  of  work  that  cannot  be  pushed 
too  rapidly.  Discomfort  and  disease  lie  all 
along  dirty  thoroughfares. — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  April,  1B88. 

Thomas  J.  Whiteman  of  Carrol  county  is 
a  Republican  c.indidate  for  governer  of  Mis- 
souri. You  can  bet  jour  ukdkock  dollar 
that  the  next  governor  of  Missouri  wid  be 
a  white  man,  although  his  lirst  name  isn't 
apt  to  be  Thomas. — Louisiana  I'ress,  March 
31,  1888. 

Bed-Spread. — A  coverlet  or  counter- 
pane ;  BED-QUILT  is  the  corres- 
ponding term  in  England. 


The  articles  which  were  offered  composed 
about  as  varied  an  assortment  as  ever  an 
auctioneer  cried — costumes  of  all  sorts, 
kinds  and  descriptions,  mattresses,  pillows, 
UEn-sPREADS,etc.,  etc. — Missouri  Republican, 
February  24,  1888. 

Bee.— America  is  essentially  the  land 
of  bees — gatherings  of  friends 
and  neighbours  for  some  special 
object.  In  the  old  days,  when 
population  was  sparse,  a  new 
settler  would,  unaided,  be  totally 
unable  to  perform  many  neces- 
sary operations,  such  as  clear- 
ing the  land,  erecting  a  log  cabin, 
etc.,  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  his 
neighbours  would,  therefore,  come 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  many 
pairs  of  hands  at  a  "  chopping- 
bec,"  or  a  "  raising-ict-,"  or  a 
"  building-/'^  "  would  accomplish, 
in  a  few  hours,  what  would  have 
taken  one  man  many  weeks  to  per- 
form. The  custom  was  general ; 
indeed,  the  rendering  of  such  as- 
sistance was  regarded  as  almost  a 
public  duty.  The  practice  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  rougher 
operations  of  the  settler's  life;  as 
time  went  on,  and  his  family  grew 
up  around  him,  they  would  feel  a 
longing  for,  and  the  need  of  social 
intercourse.  One  great  obstacle  to 
this  was  the  long  distances,  separa- 
ting the  various  homesteads ;  so 
work  was  combined  with  pleasure, 
and,  if  one  good  dame  had  to  beat 
the  flax,  to  pare  the  apples  for  pre- 
serving, or  to  husk  the  corn,  or 
gather  in  the  nuts,  a  bee  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  neighbours  would 
gather  from  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distance  like  so  maay  bees  and  do 
the  work,  after  which  they  would 
betake  themselves  to  social  inter- 
course and  merrymaking.  So 
popular  did  these  festive  gather- 
ings become,  that  every  excuse  was 
seized  upon  as  an  occasion  for  such 
junketings.  The  term  is  now 
applied  to  almost  any  gathering  of 
people  for  a  useful,  entertaining, 
or  other  purpose ;  as,  for  example, 
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in  the  case  of  "spelling"  or 
"  sewing  bees,"  while  in  the  West 
"  lynching  iffs  "  are  not  infrequent, 
and  even  "dying  bees"  are  fami- 
liar !  For  further  details  refer  to 
special  kinds  of  bees,  e.g.,  Quilting- 
BEE,  Chopping-bee,  Stone-bee, 
etc. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  they  still  keep 
up  the  old-fashioned  paring-bee  in  the 
country,  or  has  it  passed  away  with  sewing 
Isy  hand  and  the  spinning-wheel  ?  In  our 
day  many  frolics  came  with  autunm.  There 
was  the  hlsking-uee  gathered  in  some 
barn  to  husk  the  farmer's  corn  by  the  light 
of  lanterns  swung  from  the  beams,  and  beam- 
ing on  rosy-cheeked  girls  and  laughing  boys. 
Cider  and  pumpkin  pie  used  to  huishout  the 
entertainment.  The  rARiNG-BEi:s  drew  best, 
however,  and  young  peoi)le  came  for  miles 
around.  The  work  was  pfjrfornied  by  hand, 
generally,  amid  a  great  clatter  of  tin  i>aiis 
and  knives  and  tongues.  Gathered  around 
the  yawning  tirc-place  of  a  farmer's  ample 
kitchen,  faces  all  radiant  with  fun  and  fire- 
light, the  i'AuiNG-Bi:i:  that  we  recall  was  a 
scene  of  mirthful  industry  that  we  would 
travel  many  miles  to  see  again.  When  the 
work  was  over  how  quickly  they  could  clear 
the  kitchen  for  a  dance.  Many  was  the  life- 
match  effected  at  the  country  pahing-hkk, 
the  long  walk  home  being  speci.ally  calcu- 
lated for  such  a  conclusion. — Texas  Si/tings, 
Oct.  13,  188S. 

BEECH  DROP. — A  vegetable  parasite  of 
the  beech. 

Beef. — Used  in  the  South  and  West 
as    the    singular    of    o.\en ;    thus, 

a    beef    instead    of    "  o.\." To 

beef.  —  To  kill  oxen,  and  convert 

their  flesh  into  beef. Beefing 

bee.  —  An  assembly  of  people  for 
the  purpose  of  slaughtering  cattle. 
— See  Bee. 

'  I'!!  bet  all  the  'taters  I'll  raise  this  year 
th't  you  mean  Phil  Byer's  beefin'  bee!' 
exclaimed  the  squire.  '  Boys,  I  unis'  tell  ye 
'bout  that.  We  had  heerd  th't  Phil  Byer 
were  gointcr  beef  a  steer  o'  his'n  th't  had  got 
a  leetle  too  rantaiikerous  to  be  handled  fer 
work.  Ez  none  on  us  hadn't  never  heerd  o' 
setch  a  thingez  a  bkehn'  bee  we  ruther  cal- 
c'lated  ez  'twere  'bout  time  to  get  one  up.' 
—Chicago  Herald,  1888. 

Beef  cattle. — By  beef  cattle 

is  understood  animals  fit  for  food 


in  contradistinction   to  those  used 

as     beasts     of     barden. Beef 

UODGEK. — -A  meat  biscuit  made  of 

beef  and   Indian   corn. Beef 

STEERS. — See  Beef  cattle,  above. 

The  cattle  are  fattest  and  in  best  condition 
during  the  fall,  and  it  is  then  that  the  bulk  of 
the  BKKr  STEKKS  are  gathered  and  shipped — 
four-year  olds  as  a  rule,  though  some  threes 
and  some  fives  go  with  them  — Century 
Magazine,  1887. 


BzEGUMS. — A  name  originally  applied 
to  beehives  made  of  the  hollow 
trunks  of  gum  trees  [Liquidambjy 
stynrijliui),  which  bees,  in  a  wild 
state,  very  often  select,  when 
hollow,  for  building  their  hives. 
These  trees  are  naturally  very 
liable  to  rapid  internal  decay, 
liiaving  only  a  shell ;  the  trunks  are 
then  made  into  casks,  beehives, 
ei;c.  The  word  bcegiim  is  also 
applied  to  any  kind  of  hive  made 
of  wood. 

But  time  we  wuz  in  our  saddles  crack  went 

a  gun  fum  behin'  the  court-house The 

Perrysburg  people  wus  like  a  beegum 
that's  been  npsot.  The  people  was  now 
a-ruur\in',  some  one  way  un  some  t'other,  un 
more  guns  wuz  fired  on  fum  some'ers, — we 
never  stopped  to  eenquire  fum  whar,  tell 
we'd  got  safe  acrost  the  county  line. — Centiny 
Maga.'.ine. 


Bee- Line. — To  take  or  make  a  bee- 
line  .br  any  spot  or  place  is  to 
go  dinict,  or  "as  the  crow  flies  "  ; 
an  alh.'sion  to  the  habit  of  bees, 
who,  when  fully  laden  with  pollen, 
make  for  the  hive  in  a  straight  or 
bee-line. 

The  cattle  are  in  great  dread  of  this  pest 
(the  heel-fly),  and  the  instant  an  animal  feels 
om  it  hoists  its  tail  in  the  air.  and  takes  a 
BEE-LINE  for  tlie  nearest  water.— .'l/i/n Jg^c's 
Ranch  Notes,  1884,  p  78. 

The    field    o'    Lexin'ton    where    England 

tried 
The  fastest  colors  thet  she  ever  dyed, 
An'  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis,  when  he 

came, 
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Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven 

an'  fame, 
Ez  all  roads  be  by  natur',  cf  your  sou! 
Don't  sneak   thur   shun-pikes  so's  to  save 

the  toll. 

—Bigloii'  Papers. 

One  of  the  American  railroads 
is  called  the  bee-line  road  from 
the  direct  route  it  takes  between 
its  termini.    Also  air-line  {q.v.). 


BEEN  There.— Oh,  yes,  I've  been 
THERE  ;  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
A  popular  slang  exclamation  and 
usage.  When  it  is  said  of  a  man 
that  he  has  been  there,  shrewdness, 
pertinacity,  and  experience  are 
implied.  A  variant  may  be  found 
in  the  equally  slang  "  he  got  there 
all  the  same." — See  Get  there. 

The  Japanese  say :  '  A  man  takes  a 
drink;  tlien  the  drink  takes  a  drink,  and 
next  the  drink  takes  the  man.'  Evidently 
the  Japanese  '  have  been  there.' — Atlanta 
Constitution,  i8S8. 


Beer. — Bemusing  himself  with 
beer,  was  a  phrase  which,  ori- 
ginating with  G.  A.  Sala  (in  Gas- 
light and  Daylight),  caught  the 
popular  fancy  and  ran  a  brief  but 
riotous  course  throughout  the 
Union  to  signify  one  who  addicted 
himself  to  "soaking"  with  beer. 

BEER-JERKER.— A  tipplcr. 

Bee  TREE. — A  Western  and  Southern 
phrase.  A  hollow  tree  in  which 
bees  have  swarmed  and  made  a 
hive.  The  gum-tree  {Liquidambav 
styraiflua) ,  from  the  bark  of  which 
is  obtained  a  fragrant  gum  much 
used  for  chewing  purposes,  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  these  useful  little 
insects ;  and  as  the  tree,  when 
wounded  in  the  bark,  quickly 
decays  and  becomes  hollow,  a 
bee-tree  is  in  reality  often  synony- 
mous with  a  gum  tree. 


BEFo'  THE  War,  i.e.,  before  the  Rebel- 
lion, 1861-5.  Mark  Twain,  in  his 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  graphi- 
cally describes  the  purport  of  this 
phrase  : — "  Mention  of  the  war  will 
wake  up  a  dull  company  and  set 
their  tongues  going,  when  nearly 
any  other  topic  would  fail.  In  the 
South,  the  war  is  what  a.d.  is 
elsewhere  ;  they  date  from  it.  All 
day  long  you  hear  things  '  placed  ' 
as  having  happened  since  the  war  ; 
or  du'in'  the  war;  or  be/o' the  war ; 
or  right  aftah  the  war ;  or  'bout 
two  yeahs,  or  five  yeahs,  or  ten 
yeahs  be/o'  the  war  or  aftah  the  war. 
It  shows  how  intimately  every 
individual  was  visited,  in  his  own 
person,  by  that  tremendous  episode. 
It  gives  the  inexperienced  stranger 
a  better  idea  of  what  a  vast  and 
comprehensive  calamity  invasion  is, 
than  he  can  ever  get  by  reading 
books  at  the  fireside."  Further  on 
he  relates  how  "everything  is 
changed  since  the  war,  for  better  or 
for  worse  ;  but  you'll  find  people 
down  here  born  grumblers,  who  see 
no  change  except  the  change  for 
the  wor.se."  There  was  an  old 
negro  woman  of  this  so;:t.  A 
young  New  Yorker  said  in  her 
pre.sence,  "  What  a  wonderful  moon 
you  have  down  here  ! ' '  She  sighed 
and  said,  "Ah,  bless  yo'  heart, 
honey,  you  ought  to  seen  dat  moon 
befo'  (le  war  I  " 


Beggar  Ticks,  also  beggar  lice  and 
harvest  lice. — In  English  cant, 
chats. 

Begosh!  B'gosh  ! — An  expletive, 
probably  of  negro  origin;  a  half 
veiled  oath  ;  a  corruption  of  "  By 
God  !  " 

Art  dealer  (descanting  on  the  virtues  of 
the  picture)  '  You  will  observe,  sir,  that  the 
drawing  is  free,  that— ' 

Agriculturalist  '  Well,  if  the  drawin's  free 
an'  you  don't  tax  me  too  much  for  the  frame 
b'gosh  I'll  take  it'— The  Epoch,  May,  1888. 
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BEHEAD,  To. — Used  in  political  circles 
when  an  official's  term  of  office  has 
come  to  an  end  through  change  of 
Government,  or  supersession  in 
other  ways.    Also  to  decapitate. 

Behindments.  —  Outstanding  liabili- 
ties ;  arrears ;  a  deficit. 

Being. — Used  as  an  equivalent  for 
"considering,"  "because,"  and,  as 
such,  a  vulgarism;  e.g.,  "  Beu>g  as 
you  are  going  to  town  I  need  not 
trouble  myself." 

Beliked. — Liked  ;  beloved  ;  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  latter. 

BELITTLE. — To  underrate  ;  to  depre- 
ciate ,  or  to  disparage.  A  man's 
character  may  be  belittled,  i.e., 
disparaged,  etc.  Hence  belittling 
and  belittlement.  All  these 
words  originated  in  the  United 
States,  belittle  being  first  used 
about  1796.  Now  colloquial  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Bell. — To  ring  one's  own  bell. — 
A  variation  of  "  to  blow  one's  trum- 
pet "  ;  to  sound  one's  praises  per- 
sonally. 

Bell-boy. — In  American  hotels  the 
bell-boy  occupies  very  much  the 
place  of  the  English  boots. 

Bellmare. — A  political  leader.  The 
term  is  a  slang  appropriation  from 
the  terminology  of  Western  life, 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  regard 
to  mules  much  in  the  same  way  as 
bell-wether  is  employed  in  England 
in  reference  to  sheep.  Why  the 
grey  mare,  says  the  author  of  A 
Ride  with  Kit  Carson,  should  be 
the  better  horse  in  the  estimation 
of  mules  I  cannot  say,  but  such  is 
certainly  the  fact.  Though  very 
cautious    animals    when    relying 


solely  on  their  own  judgment,  they 
would  appear  to  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  inferiority,  which 
induces  them  to  entertain  a  great 
regard  for  the  sagacity  of  the  horse, 
and  especially  for  that  of  a  white 
mare.  The  wily  Californians  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  amiable 
weakness,  employ  a  steady,  old, 
white  mare  of  known  gentleness 
and  good  character,  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  mother  and  guide  to  each 
drove  of  unruly  mules. 

Bellowses. — This  term,  pure  slang'in 
England,  is  colloquial  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  England  States 
for  the  lungs. 

Bellows  Top. — An  egg  flip;  the  name 
beltoii'S  top  i:j  conferred  on  it 
because  of  the  whitish  froth  which 
rises  to  the  surface  when  beaten 
with  a  whibk  or  swizzle  stick. 

Bellyache,  To. — A  coined  word, 
meaning  "to grumble  without  good 
cause."  Employes  bellyache  at 
being  overworked,  or  when  they 
fancy  themselves  underfed.  A 
vulgarism. 

Belly-Bender.  —  A  boy's  term  for 
weak  and  unsafe  ice. 

Belly  Bound. — This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
Idle  et  bonne,  and  is  the  name  in  Con- 
necticut of  a  particular  sort  of 
apple. 

Belly-Bumper  or  Belly-Buster.  — 
TO  TAKE  A  belly-buster;  i.e.,  to 
ride  down  a  hill  in  a  sled  lying  on 
one's  stomach,  an  amusement 
confined,  it  hardly  needs  saying,  to 
Young  America.  The  idea  of 
toboganning  was  derived  from  this 
boyish  pastime,  and  the  oaken 
board  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
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fleet-winged  toboggan,  made  of 
seasoned  maple  with  handsomely 
upholstered  seats.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  improved  ice  vehicles 
the  interest  in  these  sports  has 
increased,  and  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  vulgar  boys  who 
used  to  ride  do-vn  hill  beliy-biisiey 
fashion,  men  and  even  the  most 
fashionable  women  now  partake 
of  this  pleasant  and  invigorating 
pastime.  Also  belly-bumbo,  belly- 
guts  or  GUTTER,  BELLY-FLOUN- 
DERS, BELLY-FLUMPS  and  BELLY- 
PLUMPER. 

Barney  has  a  sled,  on  which  he  hauls  the 
fish  in  snowy  weatlier,  Barney  had  liis 
sled  out  yesterday,  belly-bumi'ing  on  a 
little  patch  of  ice  and  snow.— C/iia/g-o  Intcr- 
Ocean,  i8««. 

Belly-button. — A  vulgar  name  for 
the  navel. 

BcLLY-QuTs. —  (i)  In  Pennsylvania, 
molasses  candy. (2)  Equiva- 
lent to  BELLY-BUMPER  \q.V.). 

BcLLY  Plumper. — Sec  Belly-bumper. 

Belongings. — Still  current  as  a  sy- 
nonym for  "property,"  in  which 
sense  it  is  a  survival  of  old  English 
usage.  More  often,  however,  it  is 
employed  as  a  euphemism  for 
"trousers"  by  the  prudishly  in- 
clined. 

Belt,  To.— A  Southern  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  the  North-western  bark  or 
the  Western  girdle  (q.v).  A 
process  by  which  land  is  speedily 
cleared  of  trees  by  means  of  a  belt 
or  girdle  cut  round  the  bark  with 
a  hatchet,  causing  the  tree  gra- 
dually to  wither  and  die. 

Bend. — Above  one's  bend,  i.e., 
above  one's  ability,  power  or 
capacity,  or  out  of  one's  reach. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  "above 


one's  bent."  Shakespeare  puts  the 
expression  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet, 
"  to  the  top  of  my  bent  "  (iii.  2.). 
In  the  Southern  States  its  place  is 
generally  taken  by  above  my 
huckleberry  [q.v.).  An  English 
equivalent  is  "  above  one's  hook." 

It  would  be  ABOVE  my  bend  to  attempt 
telling  you  all  we  saw  among  the  red  skins. 
—y,  F.  Cooper's  The  Oak  Openings. 

Bender. — In  Lowland  Scotch  a  hard 
and  persistent  drinker  is  so  called. 
In  the  States,  however,  the  term  is 
more  usually  applied  to  a  drinking 
bout  or  a  spree,  in  the  course  of 
which,  to  use  another  slang  ex- 
pression, "  the  town  is  painted 
red,"  and  the  participants  decidedly 
unbent. 

He  was  a  character  noted  for  going  on 
frequent  benders  until  he  came  very  near 
having  the  jinijams  and  then  sobering  up. — 
Ditroit  Fr'e  Press,  Aug.  4,  iSSS. 


Bens.— A  workman's  slang  term  for 
his  tools. 


BERMUDA   GRASS    {Gliodoit      dllCfylon) . 

A  large  leaved  grass  which  has 
been  acclimatized  in  the  Southern 
States. 


Bermuda  Vine. — The  cultivated  Vitis 
ripai'ia,  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
highly  scented  flowers,  and  called, 
when  found  in  a  wild  state,  the 

river   GRAPE,   CHICKEN   GRAPE, 
FROST  GRAPE. 

Best,  To. — To  best  one  is  to  obtain 
an  advantage,  generally  by  mean 
and  underhand  methods.  Like  its 
antithesis  "to  worst"  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  defeat,"  it  is  now  a 
genuine  vulgarism,  though  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  contention  that 
it  formed  at  one  time  a  legitimate 
component  of  the  language. 
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Bestmost. — The  best.  Used  abso- 
lutely and  not  relatively  as  is  the 
colloquial  English  "  bettermost." 
Though  not  a  dictionary  word 
bestmost  is  regularly  formed,  and, 
except  that  it  is  in  reality  a  double 
superlative,  is  equally  as  respect- 
able as  "  bettermost." 

All  her  word  was,  '  Doctor,  don'  let  'i  r 
suBcr  ! '  but  w'en  she  seen  doctor  war  doin' 
his  BESTMOST,  she  never  said  nary  nuther 
word.— L«/i«'s  lUustnitcd  Paper,  June,  i8b8. 

Bet. — You  bet  !  A  Californian  phrase 
tacked  on  to  an  assertion  to  give  it 
additional  emphasis.  So  popular  is 
the  expression  that  it  has  been  given 
as  a  name  in  the  form  of  Ubet  to 
a  town  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Oftentimes  it  is  amplified 
into  "you  bet  your  boots,"  "life," 
or  "bottom  dollar,"  and  so  on. 
The  two  former  were  used  in  New 
York  and  Boston  as  far  back  as 
1840. 

Mr.  Boutelle— That  is  the  bravery  to 
which  you  refer  ?  (Applause  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.) 

Mr.  O'Ferrall— Well,  sir,  it  is  the  right 
kind  of  bravery  ;  you  may  bet  your  bottom 
DOLLAR  on  that.— CoH^nssi'oiKi/  Rcpoit  in 
Daily  Intcr-Occun,  March  7,  188S. 

To  BET  one's  eves  is  a 


gam- 
bler's term  applied  to  an  onlooker 
who  neither  takes  part  in  nor  bets 
upon  the  game. 

Better. — Used  colloquially  in  the 
East  for  "more."  Also  provincial 
in  England  as  a  vulgarism,  though 
dating  back  to  Saxon  times. 

Betterments. — A  term  equivalent  to 
"  improvements  "  (of  property). 
Colloquial  everywhere.  Quoted 
by  Mu-ray. 

'  And  so  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  after  sending  me 
to  England,  as  he  kindly  says,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  my  health,'  remarked  McParlan, 
in  his  pleasant  way,  the  next  afternoon,  to 
my  cashier,  as  he  received  the  advance  ot 
money  for  his  expenses.— P/«ftf>-/o;rs  MoUie 
Maguircs  aiid  Detectives. 


Betty. — The  straw-bound  Florence- 
Hask  of  commerce,  in  which  salad 
oil  is  usually  shipped. 

Between iTY. — A  state  of  uncertainty  ; 
of  trembling  in  the  balance  ;  or,  to 
use  another  Americanism,  sitting 

Ul'ON   THE   fence   (^.l'.). 

Bevel. — Bartlett  quotes  this  as  cur- 
rent in  Long  Island  for  a  slope  or 
declivity ;  while  Torby,  in  his 
Vocabulayy  of  East  Aiiglia,  defines  a 
bevel  as  a  ro.nd  which  is  laid  higher 
in  the  middio,  hence bevel-edgeu. 

B'HOYs. — At  one  time  a  favorite 
appellation  for  the  "rough" 
element  in  New  York.  With  their 
g'hals,  they  made  themselves 
conspicuous  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  and,  at  times,  at  the 
polling  booth.  They  were  often 
more  distinctively  called  bowekv 
BOYS,  from  the  fact  of  their  con- 
gregating mostly  in  that  well- 
known  thoroughfare. 

BiBiBLEs. — Food  of  a  liquid  kind. 
An  innovation,  formed  on  the  model 
of  "edibles,"  which  has  little  to 
recommend  it  save  its  vulgarity. 

Biddable. — This  savours  considei^- 
ably  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  is  prob- 
ably an  importation  into  Western 
life  therefrom.  Biddable  children 
or  servants  are  those  in  whom  obe- 
dience, compliance,  and  tractability 
are  prominent  qualities. 

Biddy. — An  Irish  female  servant. 
Bridget  is  a  favorite  name  with 
the  Irish,  and  Biddy  is  its  familiar 
form. 

Big. — Used  not  only  as  regards  quan- 
tity, but  quality  also.  Thus,  what 
in  England  would  be  called  fine 
old  whiskey  and  brandy  would,  in 
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America,  be  designated  "big  whis- 
key," etc. 

Big-Bone  Lick. — A  locality  in  Ken- 
tucky where  immense  numbers  of 
animal  remains  have  been  found, 
more  especially  those  of  deer, 
buffalo,  wild  cattle,  and  even  mas- 
todons, whole  skeletons  of  the 
latter  having  been  unearthed.  The 
theory  is  that  the  spot  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  game  in  the  far  away 
past.  A  lick  means  a  place 
where  rock-salt  and  saline  springs 
abound,  which,  it  is  well-known, 
form  an  attraction  for  such  animals. 

Big  Bugs. — He's  a  big  bug  in  his 
WAY,  that  is,  a  person  of  standing 
or  consequence  either  self-esti- 
mated or  in  reality.  A  disre- 
spectful but  common  mode  of 
allusion  to  persons  of  wealth  or 
with  other  claims  to  distinction. 
Variants  are  big-dog  or  big-toad, 
and  in  English  slang  "big  wig" 
and  "great  gun." 

Don't  appear  unduly  surprised  or  flus- 
trated  if,  on  answering  the  front  door  bell, 
you  find  Mr.  Gladstone  wiping  his  feet  on 
the  door  mat.  Invite  him  to  walk  in  in  a 
cool,  collected  tone  of  voice.  .  .  .  Show 
.him  you  have  entertained  uig  bugs  before. 
—Texas  Si/tin js,  Sept.  15,  i838. 

Big  Dog  of  the  Tanyard. —  A  conse- 
quential, pompous  individual ;  one 
who  will  neither  allow  others  a 
voice  in  any  matter  or  permit  dis- 
sent from  his  own  views.  The 
obvious  derivation  is  from  the 
customary  guarding  of  tanyards  by 
ferocious  watch-dogs. 

Bio    Dog  with  the   Brass   Collar. — 

The  chief  in  any  undertaking  or 
enterprise;  a  leader.  A  simile 
evidently  derived  from  the  stable 
or  kennel.  The  phrase  is  some- 
times shortened  to  big  dog. 

'  Yes,'  said  Dormer,  '  Lawler  is  the  big  dog 
in  these  parts  now ;  besides  he  kapes  a  good 


tavern,  and  will  see  no  old-timer,  or  young 
one  either,  for  that  niatther,  suffcrin'  from 
want  while  he  can  relieve  him  !  '—I'inkcrton's 
Mullif  Maf;uim  and  Ddictivcs. 

Big  drink.— (i)  When  a  Western 
plainsman  talks  of  the  big  drink,  he 
is  always  understood  to  mean  the 

Mississippi  river. (2)  To  take  a 

big  or  LONG  DKiNK  is  to  partake  of 
liquor  from  a  large  glass.  It  is 
very  customary  when  calling  for 
liquor  to  state  whether  a  long  or 
SHORT  DRINK  is  required. 

Big  Figure. — To  go  the  big  figure. 
—  Merely  a  variant  of  "to  go  the 
whole  hog,"  or  "  to  go  the  whole 
animal,"  and  signifies  embarking 
upon  an  enterprise  of  magnitude. 
The  phrase  is  mainly  current  in 
the  South,  and  is  derived  from  a 
term  used  in  poker. 

Biggest. — A  surperlative  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  "the  best"  or  "  the 
fin'^st." 

The  Piltsbitrg  Times  is  as  breezy  a  journal 
as  comes  to  this  office.  It  is  the  biggest 
little  paper  we  are  acquainted  with. —  Wiish- 
iuglun  {Pa.)  KevieK',  1888. 

Biggest  Toad  IN  the  Puddle. — Oneof 
the  many  bold,  if  equi\-ocal  meta- 
phors to  which  the  West  has  given 
rise.  The  biggest  toad  in  the 
puddle  is  the  recognised  leader  or 
chief  whether  in  politics,  or  in 
connection  with  the  rougher  avo- 
cations of  pioneer  life.    Equivalent 

to    the     big    DOG   WITH   THE  BRASS 

COLLAR  [q.v.) — See  also  Big  bugs. 


B 


iGGiTv. — Consequential;  giving  one- 
self airs.    A  negro  term. 

These  railroads  have  made  havoc  with  the 
steamboat  commerce.  The  clerk  of  our 
boat  was  a  steamboat  clerk  before  these 
roads  were  built.     In  that  day  the  influx  of 

Eopulai.'on  was  so  great,  and  the  freight 
usiness  so  heavy,  that  the  boats  were  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  made  upion 
their  carrying  capacity;   consequently  the 
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captain  was  very  independent  and  airy — 
pretty  ni<;GiTY,  as  Uncle  Remus  would  say. 
— Murk  Twain's  Life  on  the  Missisiippi, 
p.  ill. 

BiQHCAD. — (i)  A  disease  peculiar  to 
cattle,  so  named  from  the  swelling 
produced  in  the  head. (2)    To 

GET  A  BIG  HEAD,  or  TO  HAVE  ONE'S 

HEAD  SWELLED,  is  a  term  applied 
in  cases  where  new  ideas  result  in 
unbearable  conceit,  or  a  twisted 
vision. 


Big  Horn  {Ovis  montana). — A  species 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  California  north- 
wards. Dodge  describes  it  as  a 
splendid  animal,  which,  among  the 
horned  beasts  of  the  Great  West, 
ranks  ne.xt  in  size  to  the  elk.  In 
appearance  the  big  horn,  or  moun- 
tain SHEEP,  as  it  is  otherwise 
known,  is  a  curious  combination. 
His  body  is  that  of  a  very  large 
deer  ;  his  head  that  of  a  domestic 
sheep,  except  that  no  domestic 
sheep  could  possibly  carry  the 
enormous  horns  with  which  his 
mountain  cousin  is  provided. 
These  horns  are  often  more  than 
twenty  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  and,  starting  out  at  the 
rear,  make  more  than  a  complete 
circle,  the  points  projecting  below 
and  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Head 
and  horns  will  often  weigh  si.\ty 
pounds.  He  sheds  his  winter 
covering  very  late,  whilst,  after 
shedding,  his  coat  is  thick  with 
short  greyish  hair.  By  fall,  this  has 
changed  to  a  dun,  almost  the  color 
of  the  elk  The  outer  hair  has 
become  more  than  an  inch  long, 
rather  wiry,  and,  in  winter,  he  puts 
on  an  additional  jacket  in  the  shape 
of  a  coating  of  exceedingly  fine 
wool,  which,  though  sometimes 
quite  three  inches  long,  never 
shows  outside  the  other  hair,  but 
lies  curled  up  close  to  the  skin. 
From  about  the  middle  of  August 


until  the  first  of  November,  the 
flesh  of  the  mountain  sheep  is 
the  most  delicious  bonne  boiiche  that 
ever  tickled  the  palate  of  the 
gourmand.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  it  ;  but  if  one  can  imagine 
a  saddle  of  most  delicious  "  South- 
down," flavored  with  the  richest 
and  most  gamey  juices  of  the  black- 
tail,  he  will  form  some  idea  of  the 
treat  in  store  for  him  when  he 
shall  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  moun- 
tain SHEEP  in  season  and  properly 
cooked.  Except  when  "  in  season," 
the  mountain  shekp  is  thin,  tough, 
and  the  poorest  food  that  the 
plains  furnish  to  man.  His  home 
is  among  crags  and  "  broken " 
rocks,  generally  at  an  elevation 
above  tide-water  of  not  less  than 
5,000  feet,  but  the  sportsman  may 
also,  in  many  portions  of  the  plains, 
very  surely  count  on  finding  big 
horn,  and  if  he  does  find  him,  and 
is  cool,  he  may  bag  several  from 
one  herd. 

Big  Meeting. — The  Western  term 
for  the  PROTRACTED  (religious) 
MEETINGS  of  the  uew  England 
States.  A  preacher  of  note 
generally  announces  his  advent  in 
thinly  populated  districts  some- 
time before  his  actual  arrival. 
Once  on  the  spot  the  devotional 
exercises  are  spread  over  whole 
days  and  sometimes  weeks,  hence 
the  distinctive    name.      Compare 

with  CAMP  MEETING. 


Big  Money. — To  make,  give,  or 
SPEND  big  money  is,  as  the  term 
implies,  simply,  to  obtain  or  expend 
a  large  sum.  A  speaker  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  said 
that  to  accomplish  certain  objects 
"big  money  must  be  subscribed." 

Big  Trees. — The  popular  name  of  the 
giant  pine  trees  of  California 
{Sequoia      gigaiiica,       washingtonia, 
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vellingtonia).  Only  recently  there 
was  felled  in  Lonoma  County, 
California,  a  tree  which  cut  up  as 
follows.  The  Pctaluma  Argus  says 
that  the  details  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  standing  height  of  the  tree  was 
347  ft.,  and  its  diameter  near  the 
ground  was  14  ft.  In  falling,  the 
top  was  broken  off  nearly  200  ft. 
distant  from  the  stump,  and  up  to 
the  point  of  breaking  the  tree  was 
perfectly  sound.  From  the  tree 
saw-logs  were  cut  of  the  following 
lengths  and  diameters: — i.  14  ft. 
long,  9  ft.  dia.  ;  2.  12  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
dia.  ;  3.  12  ft.  long,  7  ft.  7  in.  dia. ; 
4.  14  ft.  long,  7  ft.  6  in.  dia.  ;  5. 
16  ft.  long,  7  ft.  dia.  ;  G.  16  ft.  long, 
f  ft.  10  in,  dia.  ;  7.  16  ft.  long,  6  ft. 
f)  in.  dia.  ;  8.  16  ft.  long,  6  ft.  4  in. 
dia.  ;  g.  16  ft.  long,  6  ft.  3  in.  dia. ; 
10.  18  ft.  long,  6  ft.  dia.  ;  11.  12  ft. 
long,  5  ft.  10  in.  dia.  ;  12.  18  ft. 
long,  5  ft.  6  in.  dia.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  180  ft.  of  this  remark- 
able tree  were  converted  into  saw- 
logs. 

Bilberry  (Vaccinium). —  The  wortle- 
berry.  The  same  plant  was  for- 
merly known  in  England  as  the 
BILBERRY  WHORTLE ;  the  term,  how- 
ever, is  now  obsolete. 

Bilk. — A  strongly  ofifensive  term  used 
in  the  West  to  signify  a  person  who 
habitually  sponges  upon  another, 
and  who  never  by  any  chance  makes 
a  return  or  even  offers  to  do  so. 
In  English  slang  it  means  a  down- 
right cheat  or  swindler ;  it  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  Western 
usage  has  considerably  softened  its 
meaning. 

Bill. — To  foot  a  bill. — A  phrase 
now  common  in  both  hemispheres, 
signifying  to  settle  an  account. 

Bill-Board. — A  notice-board. 


Bill-Fish  (Bclonc  truncata). — A  salt- 
water fish  which,  in  the  summer, 
ascends  the  rivers  into  fresh  waters. 
At  times  it  is  found  at  a  consider- 
able distance  inland. 

Billiardist. — A  player  at  billiards. 
The  form  of  this  word  like  that  of 
many  of  its  congeners  has  little  to  re- 
commend it  to  purists  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  orthographical  accuracy. 
Words  terminating  in  ist  (an 
"  agent")  are  multiplying  on  every 
hand.  One  of  the  earliest  intro- 
ductions was  "  scientist,"  about 
which  a  battle-royal  was  fought ; 
and  now  we  have  "  bicyclist,"  and, 
save  the  gods  !  e\en  "  walkist  " 
and  "  runnist."  Except  in  very 
rare  mstances  the  combination  is 
intolerable  to  educated  ears,  and 
little  enough  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  usage. 

Each  competitor  has  put  up  fifty  dollars 
entrance  money  in  billiardist  Daly's 
hands,  and  the  money  will  be  divided  into 
four  prize  purses  for  the  winners.— S<.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Jan.  24,  1888. 


Bill  of  Sale 

weeds. 


(Cant).— Widow's 


Billy. — A  weapon  used  by  despera- 
does, and  also  by  the  police  when 
apprehending  violence  or  dangerous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  former 
when  pursued.  The  construction 
of  a  billy  varies,  but  usually  it 
is  composed  of  a  piece  of  untanned 
cowhide,  as  hard  as  horn  itself, 
some  six  inches  in  length,  twisted 
or  braided  into  a  sort  of  handle, 
and  covered  from  end  to  end  with 
woollen  cloth.  One  extremity  is 
loaded  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  lead;  to  the  other  is 
firmly  attached  a  loop,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  hand,  formed  of 
strong  linen  cord,  and  intended  to 
allow  the  billy  to  hang  loose  from 
the  wrist  and  at  the  same  time 
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firevent  it  being  lost  or  wrenched 
rom  the  grasp  of  its  owner.  At 
close  quarters,  it  proves  a  very 
savage  and  formidable  arm  of 
defence,  :  "embling,  but  being 
much  m'  dangerous  than  the 
ordinar  -shot    in    daily   use 

by  poli-  a.id  others.     Twelve 

ounces  c  c,oiid  lead  and  raw-hide, 
dashed  against  the  thickest  skull  by 
a  strong  armed  ruffian,  would  as 
effectually  silence  a  man  as  an 
ounce  of  the  same  metal  discharged 
from  the  bore  of  a  Springfield  rifle. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  billy  in 
English  slang  is  a  policeman's  staff, 
a  very  different  weapon. 

The  condition  of  the  man  reported  as 
having  been  shot  twice  in  the  head  on 
Tlinisday  afternoon,  is  not  at  a!l  alarming. 
If  transpires  that  iiis  wounds  are  not  of  the 
gnn-shot  sort,  but  were  inflicted  wiili  a  billy 
in  the  hands  of  a  Pinkerton  man. — Daily 
Inttr-Ocean,  April  14,  1S88. 

Billy- Button. — Mutton  is  so  called 
in  American  slang. 

Billy  Noodle.  —  This  combination 
stands  in  American  slang  for  a 
fellow  whose  self-conceit  leads  him 
to  suppose  himself  specially  attrac- 
tive to  the  other  sex. 

BiMS,  BiMSHiRE.— Nicknames  given 
in  the  West  Indies  to  Barbadians 
and  Barbadoes.  This  island  is 
likewise  sometimes  jeeringly  called 
Little  England,  and  Barbadian  is 
contracted  into  'badian. 


Many  women  of  a  certain  age  are  fond  ot 
reading  doctors'  books,  which,  though  not 
quite  immoral,  are  none  tlie  less  unpleasant. 
The  applicant  for  an  objectionable  work  is 
usually  asked  to  fill  out  a  slip,  giving  his 
age  and  occupation,  together  with  his  name, 
reference  for  character,  and  reason  why  he 
wants  the  book.  This  slip  must  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  librarian  before  the  re- 
quest is  complitd  with.  At  the  niNnKKV, 
is  the  onlinaiy  fornmla  employed  in  such 
cases,  which,  being  translated,  means  that 

on  cannot  liave  wiiat  you  want. — Sew  Yoik 

ro»-/(/,  July22,  i8US. 
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BIRCH. — A  canoe. 

BIRD'S  Eye  Limestone. — The  popular 
name  of  a  peculiar  geological  for- 
mation in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York. 

Bird's  Eye  Maple. — Wood  much  es- 
teemed for  decorative  purposes  by 
cabinet  makers.  Picture  frames 
are  largely  made  of  it,  its  distinc- 
tive name  being  derived  from  its 
peculiar  markings.  The  maple, 
like  the  oak,  is  very  abundant  in 
the  United  States. 


Biscuit. — What  English  people  call 
biscuits  are  in  America  called 
crackers  ;  the  former  are  very 
like  the  hot  breakfast  rolls  of  the 
English  table. 

They  drank  their  breakfast  coffee  and  ate 
their  warm  biscuit  and  butter  and  fried  ham 
and  eggs  with  rueful  faces.— C«//(/»>  Maga- 


Bishop. — A  bustle — part  of  feminine 
attire. 


I 


Bindery. — Quoted  by  Webster  as  an 
Americanism.  Many  new  words 
have  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage by  a  simple  extension  of  the 
recognised  principles  of  word  for- 
mation to  new  needs  and  require- 
ments. Thus,  as  a  tannery  is  a 
place  where  hides  are  tanned,  so  a 
bindeiy  is  an  establishment  for  the 
binding  of  books. 


Bison  {Bison  americamis) . —  More 
usually  called  the  buffalo.  The 
wild  ox,  a  fierce  and  shaggy  animal 
with  one  hump  upon  its  back.  At 
one  time  found  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  few  now 
remain,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  of  the  millions  which  once 
roamed  the  prairies  of  the  West 
scarcely  a    hundred    survive.     A 
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scheme  has  been  originated  (i888) 
by  Mr.  Clinton  A.  Snowden  of  the 
Ciiiaigo  Times  to  save  the  bisons 
still  to  be  found  on  tlie  plains. 
For  this  purpose  an  expedition  is 
being  organized  to  "  corrall  "  those 
animals  which  are  now  located  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  Te.\as. 
The  leading  idea  is  to  perpetuate 
a  species  which  is  thoroughly 
typical  of  American  animal  Hfe, 
care  being  taken  that  none  may  be 
killed  before  or  after  capture. 

The  American  iiisoN  and  tho  ERyptian 
ninminy  are  fading  away.  TIk;  day  will 
soon  come;  whf-n  tliose  wlio  liavo  slauRlucred 
whole  lu;rds  of  Imlfalo  for  llicir  tonRiies  and 
t'erlilized  tluir  timoihy  sod  with  tlie  dust  of 
dynasties  will  p;o  ]iunt:,ry,—I'\'r»st  and  Stream, 
Nlay,  iB88. 

Bit. — An  old,  cant  word  for  money, 
and  colloquially  the  name  given  to 
coins  varying  in  value  according  to 
locality — usually,  however,  to  the 
silver  piece  of  the  lowest  deno- 
mination. Fourpenny  pieces  are 
still  called  bits  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  in  Demerara  the 
term  is  in  general  use  for  the 
same  coin. 

Biz. — A  vulgar  corruption  for  busi- 
ness. "Good  biz"  is  profitable 
business. 


BLACK    ACT    (Cant). —  Picking    locks 
— a  black  act  indeed. 


Black  Bass. — This  name  is  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  to  two 
different  kinds  of  fish,  the  Centra- 
py'stes  ni^rieans  or  sea  bass  being 
known  as  black  bass  on  the  Jersey 
coast.  The  black  bass  of  the  lake 
and  river  districts  of  the  North 
and  West  is  a  highly  esteemed  fresh- 
water fish. 

Black  Box  (Cant).— A  limb  of  the 
law.  The  criminal  classes  ap- 
parently have  no  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  profession,  as  indeed 
might  be  e.xpected. 

Black  Code. — De  Vere  says,  "  A  word 
as  hideous  in  sound  as  of  import, 
connected  with  the  negro,  is  the 
famous  Black  Code,  a  collection  of 
laws  first  made  by  Bienville  in 
Louisiana,  which  was  ever  after 
the  model  for  all  legislation  on  the 
relations  of  master  and  slave." 
When  the  colony  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Crown  of  Spain 
in  the  year  1769,  the  provisions  of 
the  Black  Code  were  retained  with 
such  modifications  as  the  Siete  Par- 
tidas  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
This  system  of  laws  has  ever  since 
been  the  "Blackstone"  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  and  is  still  the 
authority  in  the  parts  of  America 
settled  by  Spaniards.  Its  power 
continued  long  in  Louisiana,  and 
largely  controlled  the  rights  of 
negroes,  even  after  the  colony  be- 
came a  State  of  the  Union. 


Ill 


BLACKBALLING. — Stealing  or  pilfering. 
A  sailor's  word.  It  originated 
amongst  the  employees  of  the  old 
Black  Ball  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  The 
cruelty  and  scandalous  conduct  of 
officers  to  men — and  sailors  to  each 
■5r — became  so  proverbial,  that 
ine  line  of  vessels  in  question  became 
known  all  over  the  world  for  the 
cruelty  of  its  officers,  and  the 
thieving  propensities  of  its  sailors. 


Black -Eyed  Susan. — Texan  for  a 
revolver.  Among  other  slang 
equivalents  for  this  weapon  current 
in  the  Lone  Star  State  may  be 
mentioned  meat  in  the  pot,  blue 

LIGHTNING,        THE        PEACE-MAKER, 
MR.    SPEAKER,    A    ONE-EYED   SCRIBE, 

PILL    BOX    and   my  unconverted 
FRIEND. — See  Meat  in  the  pot. 


Blackfellow. 
a  negro. 


-A  Southern  name  for 
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Black-Fish  {Labnis  americanus). — 
The  color  of  its  back  and  sides 
fjives  tlie  special  name  to  this  fish 
which  is  cauf^ht  in  shoals  oft  Rhode 
Island  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
sometimes  called  by  its  Indian  name, 

the  TAUTAt'O. 

Blackfriars  !— a  thieves'  exclama- 
tion of  warning ;  look  out !  beware ! 

Black  Grass. — A  fine,  short  grass 
common  on  the  salt,  marshy  lands 
of  the  New  Iingland  coast.  Rich 
and  abundant  in  growth  it  forms 
capital  food  for  stock.  The  salt 
marshes  upon  which  it  grows, 
like  the  Irish  bog  lands,  may 
often  be  probed  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  or  more  without  touch- 
ing bottom,  hut  in  spite  of  this 
the  hay  crop  is  regularly  reaped. 

Black-Qum. — .V  well  known  tree  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Nyssa  which 
flourishes  in  the  Middle  States. 

Black-head  {FhUx  mavUa). —  The 
broad-bill ;  popularly  known  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  black-head, 
and  in  Virginia  as  a  raft-duck. 

Black-Jack.  —  (i)  {Qucrcus  nigra). — 
Also  SCRUB  and  barren  oak.  A 
small  stunted  species  which  thrives 
on  the  sea-shore  and  in  other  sandy 
localities.  This  species  of  the 
genus  Quercus  is  so  abundant  in 
some  parts,  as  to  cover  some  thou- 
sands of  acres,  notably  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cimmaron  River, 
Indian  Territory.  Oaks  of  all  kinds 
are  very  abundant  throughout 
the  States  in  great  variety.  Walk- 
ing sticks  are  largely  manufactured 
from  the  black-jack  kind. 

William  Tartar,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  boating  his  wife  with  a 
BLACKJACK  for  soiTie  time.  A  stop  was  put 
to  it  this  morning  by  Magistrate  Smith  hold- 
ing him  in  600  dols.  bail  toTCOMTt.— Philadel- 
phia Evening  nultetin,  Feb.  23,  1888. 


(2)     In      the    New     England 

States,  bhuhjack  is  the  name  given 
to  rum  to  which  molasses  has  been 

added  to     sweeten    it. (3)    The 

name  by  which  miners  know  ore 
of  zinc,  the  sulphurct  of  zinc  of 
chemists. (.})  An  army  nick- 
name of  the  late  (ieneral  John  A. 
Logan,  given  hiin  because  of  his 
very  dark  comple.xion.  He  died 
early  in  the  current  year  (1888). 

Blackleg. — A  disease  to  which  cattle 
on  the  Western  plains  are  subject. 
It  is  rapidly  fatal,  and,  on  removing 
the  skin  of  the  animal  after  death,  a 
discoloration  as  from  blood  stagna- 
tion is  apparent,  generally  near  the 
shoulder. 

Blackleg. — To  blackleg  it,  i.e., 
amongst  tnides'  union  men  to  return 
to  work  before  the  causes  of  a 
strike  have  been  removed,  or  settled, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  leaders. 

Early  this  morning  the  mountain  paths 
leadingto  the  William  l^enn  colliery  were 
lined  with  nun,  dinner  in  hand,  determined 
to  go  to  work.  Some  were  non-union  miners, 
while  the  remainder  wer.T  Knights  of  Labor 
who  had  determined  to  blackleg  it, 
regardless  of  the  jeers  and  threats  of  their 
companions. 

Blacklist,  To. — To  post  as  a  defaul- 
ter. Blacklists  in  mercantile  par- 
lance are  registers  of  bankrupts, 
insolvent  persons,  and  others  whose 
credit  has  been  shaken. 

The  Cli.irity  Organization  Society  has 
been  sued  for  25,000  dols.  damages  for  libel 
by  Bertr.ini  Hugh  Fitzl-  gh  Howell,  who 
says  he  was  at  one  time  a  banker  in  this 
city  and  failed  in  business.  He  charges 
that  the  society  blacklisted  \\\m.— Chicago 
Herald. 

Black  Nigger. — A  term  of  reproach 
addressed  by  one  negro  to  another. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  a 
nicety  the  e.\act  shade  of  mean- 
ing, as  the  speaker  is  sometimes  of 
more  dusky  hue  than  the  person 
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addressed.  That  negroes  them- 
selves recognise  a  difference,  may 
be  inferred  from  tlie  simile  which 
speaks  of  "a  negro  so  black,  that 
cnarcoal  makes  a  chalk  mark  on 
him." 

Black  Ointment.— A  slang  term  for 
uncooked  meat. 

Black  Republicans.  —  The  epithet 
BLACK  was  applied  by  Southerners 
to  the  Republican  Party,  on 
account  of  the  antagonism  shown 
by  the  latter  to  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  any  State  where  not 
already  recognised. 

BLACK-RiDiNQ  (College). — At  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  it  has 
until  within  a  few  years  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  students,  (u-^guised 
and  painted  black,  to  ude  across 
the  College  yard  at  midnight,  on 
horseback,  with  vociferations  and 
the  sound  of  horns.  Black-riding 
is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 
College  as  a  very  high  offence, 
punishable  with  e.xpulsion. — Hall's 
College  Words  and  Customs. 

Blacksnake,  To. — To  castigate  with 
a  bhuksnahe  whip. 

Now,  don't  ever  let  me  catch  you  chewing 
tobacco  before  breakfast  again,  or  I  lay  I'll 
ULACKSNAKE  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  I 
— Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

Blacksnake  whip. — A  short- 
handled  but  very  long  -  thonged 
whip  used  by  cowboys. 


Black  Spy. — A 
devil. 


cant    name   for   the 


Black  Strap. —  (i)  Properly  speak- 
ing, gin  mixed  with  molasses,  but 
frequently  applied  to  a  compound 
of  any  alcoholic  liquor  with 
molasses.  Beverages  of  this  des- 
cription   were    at    one    time    the 


commonest  of  drinks  among  agri- 
cultural laborers.  In  England, 
thick,    sweet     port    is    known    as 

hlacks'rap. 

From  the  great  Irori  kettle  a  savory 
inceiisi!  arose:  it  c.imu  from  an  arltiiixture  of 
high-wines  and  common  molasses,  in  abon^ 
the  proportion  o'  one  gallon  of  the  latter 
to  four  of  the  spirit  ....  Tne  seeth- 
ing ui.ACKSTKAi'  was  pronouuced  ready 
for  use.  It  rapidly  disappeared,  ana, 
as  it  diminished  and  was  iinbibud,  thu  fun 
and  hilarity  proportionately  increased.— 
I'iiiktrton'i  Mollie  Magtiins  tiiid  Detectives, 

-(2)  Among  sugar  manufacturers 


blackstrap  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  residuum  of  molasses  sugar, 
itself  the  product  of  a  second 
boiling. 

BLACK  Taggers. — Common  rough,  un- 
wrought  iron. 

The  fact  that  the  article  in  question  may 
be  commercially  known  as  filack  taggers 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  classifi- 
cation under  the  statute,  the  merchandise 
containing  in  itself  unmistakable  proof  that 
it  is  steel  and  not  'iron.— I'lUladdphin 
Bulletin,  Febrr.ary  2;,  iS«8. 

BLACK      Tail     Deer     or     Blacktails 

(Cervus  columbiantts). — A  species  of 
deer  common  to  the  Pacific  littoral. 
It  is  considerably  larger  than  aie 
red  deer  .  ,  .  .  in  colour  it  is 
very  dark,  grey  or  mouse-colour 
.  .  .  .  its  tail,  unlike  the  broad, 
white  flag  of  the  red  deer,  is  rather 
thinly  haired,  and  the  end  is 
tipped  for  two  or  three  inches  with 
a  thick  tuft  of  short  black  hair, 
which    gives    the    name    to     the 

animal Its   ears  are 

rather  long  and  heavy,  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  in  some  parts  of 
the    country    called    the     mule 

DEER. 

BLACKWOOD. — A  comprehensive  term 
in  the  Northern  States  for  the 
timber  of  the  hemlock,  pine,  spruce, 
and  fir. 


., 
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Bladder-Tree. — Bip;elo\v  in  his  Flora 
bostoniensis,  describes  this  as  a 
handsome  shrub  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  large, 
inflated  capsules. 

Blamed. — An  expletive  used  to  em- 
phasize a  statement.  It  partakes 
slightly  of  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
Possibly  English,  but  if  so  only 
slang;  in  the  States  it  is  colloquial. 

And   so    that   pourin'    dissentions    in    our 

cup; 
And  so  that  blamed  cow-critter  was  always 

coining  up. 

— Cailloii  Farm  Ilallaih,  p.  18. 

'Why  do  you  object  to  your  daughter 
marryinfi  ?' 

'  Wouldn't  object  ef  she  wuster  marry  the 
riKht  sorter  inan.' 

'  Isn't  Tom  the  right  sort  of  man  ? ' 

'  Not  by  a  ulamed  sight.'—  rortlniid  Tran- 
script, 188a. 

Blanket. — To  have  wokn  the 
F'ANKET  is  an  imputation  which, 
when  applied  to  one's  immediate 
progenitors,  signifies  that  the  person 
addressed  is  of  Indian  descent. 
The  costume  of  the  red  -  skin, 
whether  composed  of  the  typical 
blanket  alone  or  of  more  complex 
clothing,  is  generally  referred  to 
as  a  blanket,  hence  the  significance 

of    the    expression. Blanket 

COAT.  —  As  red-skins  gradually 
came  in  contact  with,  '  d  under 
the  influence  more  or  Ic  of  civili- 
zation, they  aped  liiany  of  tlie  cus- 
toms and  habits  peculiar  to  white 
men.  The  blankets,  therefore,  which 
at  one  time  largely  formed  a  staple 
of  trade  and  exchange,  instead  of 
being  worn  thrown  loosely  around 
the  body,  were  cut  and  shaped  into 
co'ts,  the  coloured  stripes  of  the 
blankets  being  so  arranged  as  to 
cross  the  garment  in  the  most 
odd  and  fantastic  lashion.  Also 
worn  by  trappers  and  hunters. 

The  fourth  member  of  our  party  round  the 
camp-fire  that  night  was  a  powerfully-built 
trapper,  partly  French  by  blood,  who  wore 


a  gaily-coloured  capote,  or  blanket-coat,  a 
greasy  fur  cap,  and  moccasins. — Century 
Mai^a-Jui,  Oct.,  1888. 

Blanket  Indian. — A  Western 


term  for  an  Indian  who  still  re- 
mains in  a  savage  state.  Only 
about  250,000  red-skins  are,  at  the 
present  time,  scattered  about 
throughout  the  Union,  chiefly  in 
the  tracts  of  country  called  Indian 
reservations.  Of  this  number, 
120,000  are  reckoned  to  have  been 
brought  under  civilize. ng  influences, 
the  remainder  being  counted  as 
savages.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the 
"noble  red  man"  of  Fcnimore 
Co  per,  Gustav  Aimard,  and  other 
writers,  to  be  met  with  ;  also  that 
any  attempt  at  civilization  means, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  improvement 
of  the  red  man  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  altogether.  This  is  owing 
largely  to  the  facility  with  which 
this  savage  race,  like  all  others, 
imitates  the  white  man's  vices 
withi/at   in   any   degree    acquiring 

his    virtues. Mackinaw    hlan- 

KET.-— A  superior  kind  of  blanket 
which  derived  its  di.stinctive  name 
from  the  island  of  Mackinaw, 
formerly  one  of  the  chief 
posts  at  which  Indian  tribes  re- 
ceived their  grants  from  the  Go- 
vernment. A  provision  of  one  of 
the  Indian  Treaties  was  that  part 
of  the  payment  made  to  the  red- 
skins should  be  in  these  superior 
blankets,  and  from  that  fact  the 
name  Mackinaiv  blankets,  or  ]\Iac- 
kinatvs  simply  was  derived. 

Blankety.  —  A  euphemistic  oath, 
the  derivation  of  which  is  clearly 
an  outcome  of  the  practice  of 
representing  an  oath  in  printing 
by  a  dash  or  blank  space  e.g.,  d — d. 
Blankety  is  used  in  many  combina- 
tioi  ..,  a  person  being  told  to  be 
blankety  blank  blanked,  or  that  a  thing 
is  not  a?  good  as  another  by  a 
blankety  blank  blank  sight. 
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The  captain  looked  anxious,  and  an  irate 
fellow-passenger,  who  had  not  ceased 
swearint;  since  we  left  Tuxpan,  declared  by 
all  that  is  sacred  and  profane  tliat  he  had 
known  vessels  to  bo  hindered  thirty  days  ; 
yes,  even  three  months,  by  tliat  hlankkty 
ui,ani;i;tv  bar!— 2"  oj'  Daily  Times,  Feb.  3, 
i88«. 

'  Doctor,  I'm  a  dead  man  ! ' 

'Not  right  now?'  said  I,  as  I  kicked  his 
do;^  out. 

'just  as  good  as  dead,'  said  ho,  'or  yon 
wouldn't  kick  that  dog  in  that  way  with 
safety.  Not  by  a  hlankkty  iilank  dlank 
sight.' 

'Needn't  waste  so  nnicli  profanity,  Mr. 
Star,  'nil,'  said  l.—Owosso  {Mich.)  Press, 
April,  itiHS. 

Blarney,  To  (Cant).— Besides  the 
English  slang  signification  of  "to 
wheedle,"  it  also  bears  the  second- 
ary meaning  of  "to  pick  locks'' 
amongst  the  low  and  criminal 
classes  of  America. 


Blatancy.  —  Noisy  self-assertion. 
This  word,  in  spite  of  its  orthodox 
appearance,  has  not  yet  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  dictionaries. 

Blather,  Blatherskite. —  Factitious 
Western  expressions  for  boastful, 
disputatious  swagger ;  in  some 
parts  of  England  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar phrase,  "  blatheration  "  is  cur- 
rent. According  to  De  Vere  all 
are  of  Irish  origin,  and  J.  R. 
O'Flanigan's  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chaiicelloi's  of  Ireland  is  quoted  in 
support  of  this  contention.  Lord 
Rtclesdale  was  speaking  of  people 
who  learned  to  skate  with  bladders 
under  their  arms  to  buoy  them  up 
if  they  should  fall  into  a  hole  and 
risk  being  drowned.  "  Ah,  my 
Lord,"  said  Toler,  "that  is  what 
we'call  bladderum  skate  in  Ireland." 
This  derivation,  however,  seems  too 
fanciful  a  one,  and  probably  the 
word  "blatant,"  noisy  vaporing,  is 
the  true  source  from  which  these 
words  originate. 

Every  blatherskite  Republican  spouter 
is  filled  to  the  brim  and  spouting  liigh  pro- 


tection, while  the  Democrats  are  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  tl  em  for  want  of  docimients. 
—New  Yurii  Herald,  July  29,  iSS«. 

Dr.  Hiookes,  of  St.  Louis,  must  be  a  nice 
man  to  live  with.  He  refers  to  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale  and  Dr.  Parker  as  'blataat  ulathek- 
SKiTKs,'  and  evidently  regards  Professor 
Drummond  as  beyond  reformation. — Chicago 
Watchman. 

Blatt,  To. — To  talk  with  noisy  assur- 
ance and  bluster ;  doubtless  a 
derivative  of  "  blatant." 


It  is  not  so 


now  to  rattle  off  the 


easy 
names  of  disreputable  Democratic  'chiefs' 
as  it  was  in  Bill  Tweed's  day.  But  now, 
one  of  these  insects  of  an  hour  rears  up  and 
BLATTS,  every  monkey  organ  in  the  land 
needs  put  on  its  ULATTiNo-srop  and  grinds 
away  in  a  frenzy.— Sau  Francisco  News  Let- 
ter, February  4,  1888. 


b  L  A  u  s  E  R     ( Vipcra    herns) . 
blazer.     The  deaf  adder. 


■Dutch 


Blaze. — The  early  settlers  in  travers- 
ing the  vast  forests  which 
abounded  on  the  American  conti- 
nent found  it  very  necessary  to  mark 
their  route.  This  they  did  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  blazing;  the 
trees  at  convenient  distances. 
Blazing  consists  merely  m  chopping 
a  piece  of  the  bark  off  each  tree 
selected  in  the  desired  line  of 
march.  The  mark  itself  is  called 
a  blaze.  In  addition  to  this, 
biasing  was  also  adopted  as  an 
indication  that  the  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  trees  thus  marked 
had  been  appropriated  by  a  settler 
— a  rude  and  informal,  but,  in 
early  days,  a  the  '  "hly  well  recog- 
nized method  of  securing  a  title  to 
the  land.  Some  writers  affect  to 
derive  the  word  from  the  old  French 
blazon  the  armorial  bearing  of 
the  Normans,  and  quote  the  use  of 
"  blazen,"  by  Shakspeare,  in  a  sense 
not  altogether  dissimilar  to  the 
meaning  conveyed  L-y  blazing,  as 
proof  to  this  effect.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  Vv-hether  the  word  is  a 
genuine  Americanism  ;  at  all  events 
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it  is  in  general  use  in  nearly  all 
I'-n^^'lish  colonics,  especially  those, 
like  Australia,  where  there  ha\'e 
been,  or  me  still,  lari^e  tracts  of 
primeval  forest  land.  'I'liewliiteZ/A*':' 
orspot  ill  tlieforeheadof  ahorse  will 
also  be  familiar.  Hence  prol)al)ly 
TO  lii.AZK  an;l  to  i!r..\zic  out  in  the 
sense  of  marking  out,  etc. 

Thn  direct  ascent  of  the  peak  is  no  small 
task.  Tlioie  is  very  littk;  trail  just  here. 
The  trcei  have;  Ijccui  iiiarkcMl  or  hi.azki),  and 
that  is  about  all. — iVt.v  Yai-lt  Ucralil,  July  29, 

Adam  was  r,r<!at(:d  fiist,  and  it  doi's  not 
seem  unlikely  that  l-^vn,  when  she  found  tliat 
Adam  had  prentdcMl  her  in  th(!  cr(;atioii,  felt 
picpicd  about  it.  I'ossibly,  Adam  may  have 
tried  to  excuse  himself  by  sayiuj^  it  was  an 
nucxplored  rei^ion,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  111  AZK  the  way.  At  all  events,  live 
and  her  daughters  have  headed  the  family 
procession  ever  since. — Texas  Si/tiiigs,  July 
7,  l«S8. 

Blazi:    (in    Poker). — A    hand 

which  consists  of  five  court  cards, 
and  which,  when  played,  beats  two 
pairs. 

Blazing  Stars  (Alctris  faviiwsa). — 
A  medicinal  plant  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  Indians,  and  still 
in  request  in  the  West,  for 
its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  dkvil's  hit.  The 
term  bln.~iiig  stars  is  also  popularly 
given  to  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
genus  called  cohhiciim.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  its  name  of  Di;vir,'s 
urr  is  probably  derived  from  the 
well-kn<nvn  legend  to  the  effect 
that  the  devil  i)it  off  a  portion  of 
the  root  in  order  to  destroy  its 
medicinal  properties.  The  same 
story  is  applied  to  many  other 
medicinal  roots. 


Bleak.  —  In 
American 
handsome. 


the     phraseology     of 
thieves,     bleak     means 


BLtEDiNG  Kansas. — During  the  bor- 
der troubles    resulting    from    the 


passage  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
Bill  (1854),  there  was  fighting  of  a 
more  or  less  organized  description, 
and  many  khi.ic  son.  advocates 
were  killed,  lilct'dinj^  Kansas  be- 
came a  popular  phrase  with  the 
Northern  orators  of  the  day,  and 
was  used  scodingly  by  those  on 
the  (jther  side.  It  is  iielieved  to 
have  been  originally  coined  as  a 
newspaper  headline  by  the  NeLO 
York  'J'rihiiiic,  and  representing  the 
sympathies  of  large  numbers  of 
people  it  became  a  rallying  cry, 
which  has  long  survived  the  cir- 
cumstances which  first  gave  it 
birth. 

'Bleest. — Obliged;    forced.     "  I  was 
'bleest  to  come." 


Blenkeb,  To. — To  plunder.  A  cant 
phrase  which  originated  during 
the  Civil  War. 

BlVckey. — A  tin  pail.  A  Dutch  sur- 
vival from  blik,  tin  (German  biccli). 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Blind.— (ij  (In  poker). —The  ante  de- 
posited by  the  age  previous  to  the 
deal.  The  blind  may  be  doubled 
by  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
eldest  hand,  and  the  ne.\t  player 
to  the  left  may,  at  his  option, 
straddle  this  bet  ;  and  so  on, 
including  the  dealer,  each  player 
doubling.  The  player  to  the  left 
of  the  age  alone  has  the  privilege 
of  the  first  straddle,  and,  if  he 
decline  to  straddle,  it  debars  any 
other  player  coming  after  him  from 
doing  so.  To  make  a  blind  good 
costs  double  the  amount  of  the 
ante,  md  to  make  a  straddle  good 
cosi  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
blitid.  Kach  succeeding  straddle 
costs  double  the  preceding  one. — 

Sec   Blind    pokhr. Slang    for 

"  object  "  ;  '■  intention."   "  You  see 
my    blind,"    that   is,    the    drift   of 
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what  I  am  saying.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  custom  of  some 
classes  to  use  jihraseolngy  calculated 
to  mislead  all  but  those  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  jarf,'on. 
In  I'ln^'lish  slan^'  hliiid  m(^'lns  a  pre- 
tence or  m,-d<e-l)elie\e,  but  this 
siRnification  by  no  means  follows 
on  the  American  usaj^e. 

Now  yoii  talk!  You  sco  my  iir.iNi)  and 
Rtraddln  it  likt:  a  man. — Mark  'J'wiiiii'i  The 
Innocenti  at  Home,  p.  19. 

To  f;o  IT  m.iND. — Aluminous 


figure  of  speech  to  convey  the  idea 
of  entering  upon  an  iindertiiking 
without  thought  as  to  tlie  result, 
orinf]inry  beforcthand.  'Jhis  is  one 
of  the  many  slang  expressions 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
American  game  of  poker,  the 
special  form  of  which  known  as 
HI. IN!)  I'oki:r  (qv),  where  the 
cards  are  betted  upon  before  being 
looked  at,  is  responsible  for  the 
phrase  now  in  question. 

'  And  so  you've  iiiinicd  a  jowcl,  liavo  yon, 
Tom?'  'I  liavo,  for  a  f,ict,  Dii  U.'  '  I.iicky 
do;;!  You're  a  man  tua  million.  Mii;lity  few 
f.i)  IT  Mi.iNi)  and  fare  as  well  as  you've  (lone.' 
'  I  didji't  <;o  II  MI.INI).  I  (Miijiloyeda  dolective, 
and  lie  managed  to  >;et  bciaid  in  the  family.' 
—Chicaj^o  Liilgcr,  May  12,  i^iSH, 


Blind  Eel. — Among  fishermen,  "to 
catch  a  blind  eel  "  is  to  bring  to  the 
surface  a  piece  of  seaweed  or  some 
other  worthless  object  in  place  of 
the  fish  supposed  to  have  been 
hooked ;  anil  metaphorically  the 
expression  signhics  obtaining  a  re- 
sult of  little  worth  compared  with 
that  sought ;  fruitless  endeavour. 

Blind  Poker.  —  A  form  of  poker 
largely  patronised  by  those  whose 
gambling  propensities  are  keenly 
developed.  I'oker  at  its  best  is 
little  else  than  a  game  of  chance, 
but  in  blind  pokci'  the  hazartls  are 
indefinitely  increased  by  betting  on 
the  cards  in  one's  hand  prior  to 
examination. — See  Poker. 


Blinkers.— Blank  your  blinkkrs. — 
A  euphemistic  oath,  equivalent  to 

the  more  common  "  D n  your 

eyes." 

'I'.i.ANK  voi;i<  ni.iNKP.RS,' aiiKiily  retorted 
Hiudec),  '  your  bnsin(!ss  was  not  to  figlit,  but 
sho.v  us  th(.-  i'A\ii\\\y.'— American  Humorist. 

Blivvy. — A  command.  Used  as  in 
quotation. 

If  the  comp'ny  was  fir  to  come  'round  an' 
say,  '  \iv  not  tor  wear  pluf!  lials  an'  kid 
f^loves  cr  ijuit  workin'  0.1  ih'  road,'  why, 
lli.U'd  be  a  diif  'rent  niatler  .-iliojiellier — sei;  ? 
itut,  as  1  under;. l.'ind  it,  tli(ty  don't  inak<!  no 
siicli  break  as  tbat.  They  dim't  yive  them 
no  iii.nvv  at  all,  but  merely  .says,  '  lleic,  no 
on  an'  wear  white  shirts  an'  collars  now  an' 
be  d(  (•(•nt.' — I'he  Wuild  {N(;vv  Yorki,  May  13, 
iH8«. 

B  L I  z  z  A  R  D. — This  word,  recently 
brought  into  prominent  notice  as 
the  name  by  which  sudden  and  ex- 
ceptionally ses'cre  sncnvstorms  are 
known  in  the  Western  States,  is 
one  the  etymology  of  whicli  is 
dubious.  Some  authorities  derive 
it  from  the  German  blitz—  light- 
ning, but  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries  claims  it  as  of  J'mglish 
nationality,  asserting  that  the  word 
has  been  known  in  the  Midland 
counties  in  its  present  form,  or 
nearly  so,  for  over  thirty  years ; 
further  stating  that  "  may  I  be 
blizzcred  "  is  a  common  oath  there. 
Assuming  that  the  expression  is  a 
variation  of  the  i  lore  generally 
familiar  "  May  God  strike  me 
blind  "  (^that  is,  presumably  by 
lightning)  there  is  nothing  antago- 
nistic between  the  two  theories  of 
its  genesis,  and  a  further  light  is 
perhaps  thrown  u])on  the  sul)ject, 
tending  to  support  its  (German 
origin,  by  the  fact  that,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  has  been  familiar, 
according  to  a  correspondcut  of 
the  Nezi'  York  Sun,  for  more  than 
half-a-century,  it.j  use  and  meaning 
being  akin  to  the  instances  above 
mentioned.     It  appears  that  in  the 
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central  counties  of  the  State  in 
question,  the  word  was  always 
used  to  include  the  idea  of  a 
"  poser,"  and  even  offeree,  violence, 
spitefulness,  or  vindictiveness.  If 
one  dealt  another  a  hostile  blow  he 
"  gave  him  a  blizzard  on  the  nose," 
"on  the  jaw,"  "  between  the  eyes," 
etc.  If  a  magistrate  lectured  a 
litigant  severely  he  "  gave  him  a 
blizzard."  If  in  debate  one  dealt 
mercilessly  in  ridicule  he  "gave  his 
opponent  a  blizzard."  If  one  man 
swore  at  or  cursed  another  he  "gave 
him  a  blizzard."  If  a  man's  wife 
scolded  him  she  "gave  him  a  bliz- 
zard." When  it  is  remembered  that 
Pennsylvania  is  the  State  in  which 
the  Dutch  or  German  element  most 
largely  predominates  it  does  not 
seem  far  fetched  to  attribute  its 
origin  to  a  Teutonic  source,  more 
especially  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
English  usage  to  preclude  such  a 
derivation.  However  this  may  be, 
the  word  invariably  seems  to  imply 
suddenness  combined  with  vio- 
lence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  apparently 
disposes  of  the  supposition  that 
the  word  is  of  Western  origin  or  a 
coinage  of  so  recent  a  date  as  is 
frequently  supposed.  Like  most 
words  of  its  class,  which  have 
largely  struck  the  popular  taste,  it 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  an 
idiomatic  sense  to  signify  a  stun- 
ning blow ;  an  overwhelming  argu- 
ment ;  ox  a  cool  reception. 

I  should  like  to  liave  seen  the  Colonel's 
face  when  he  got  that  very  cold,  BLizzARnv 
letter.  I  bet  that  if  Minnie  had  been  near 
him  he  would  have  slapped  her  real  hard. 
—San  Francisco  News  Letter,  1888. 

Bloat  (Cant). — A  drowned  body  ; 
also  a  drunkard.  The  simile  which 
groups  the  two  is,  perhaps,  not  far 
wrong. 

Bloated  Eels. — A  Connecticut  term 
for  eels  prepared  for  cooking  by 
being  skinned  and  drawn. 


Block. — Long  usage  has  now  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  this  word 
in  England  in  its  enlarged  American 
sense. (i)  A  set  of  houses  en- 
closed between  four  streets. (2) 

A  long  row  or  mass  of  buildings ; 
or,  indeed,  a  whole  portion  of  a 
town.  In  some  parts  of  the  States 
SQUARE  is  used  instead  of  block  in 
an  identical  sense.  The  employ- 
ment of  block  as  an  adjective  is, 
however,  only  just  creeping  into 
use  here,  but  such  a  combination  has 
long  been  current  in  Wall  Street, 
as  for  example,  a  block  loan,  a  block 
advance,  a  block  of  shares,  etc. 


Block    House 

detention. 


(Cant). — The  house  of 


Block  island  Turkey. - 

fish.       Connecticut 
Island. 


-Salted    cod- 
and     Rhode 


Blood. — At  some  of  the  Western 
colleges  this  word  signifies  excel- 
lent;  as,  "  a.  blood  recitation."  A 
student  who  recites  well  is  said 
"  to  make  a  blood." 

Blood  and  Thunder  Tales. — Low- 
class  fiction,  the  term  being  gene- 
rally applied  to  works  dealing 
with  the  exploits  of  desperadoes, 
cut-throats,  and  other  criminals. 
Also    called    penny     dreadfuls, 

GUTTER       LITERATURE,        SHILLING 
SHOCKERS,  etc. 

Here  let  nie  say  one  word  to  the  Transcript 
mothers.  Look  c:irefully  to  your  child's 
reading  matter.  Beware  of  the  cheap,  trashy 
romances,  the  blood  and  THUNDiiR  tales, 
by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  which  fill  the 
counters  of  so  many  of  our  bookstores. — 
Portland  Transcript. 

Blooded. — An  adjective  used  when 
speaking  of  thoroughbreds  in  horses 
or  choice  breeds  in  cattle.  "Blood  " 
sirnilarly  applied  is,  of  course, 
quite  well-known  in  England,  but 
not  the  form  blooded. 
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Bloodec. — In  the  Farmer's  Weekly 
Museum,  formerly  printed  at  Wal- 
pole,  N.  II.,  appeared  August  21, 
1797,  a  poetic  production,  in  which 
occurred  these  h'nes  :  — 

Seniors  cibout  to  take  degrees, 
Not  by  their  wits,  but  by  bloodees. 

In  a  note  the  word  bloudee  was  thus 
described  :  "A  kind  of  cudgel  worn, 
or  rather  borne,  by  the  bloods  of  a 
certain  college  in  New  England, 
two  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and 
one  inch  and  seven-eighths  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  huge  piece  of  lead  at 
one  end,  emblematical  of  its  owner; 
a  pretty  prop  for  clumsy  travellers 
on  Parnassus." 

Blood  Root  {Sanguinaria  canadensis). — 
The  puccooN  of  the  Indians,  the 
blood-red  juice  of  the  root  of  which 
is  largely  used  as  a  coloring  pig- 
ment. The  Indian  name  means 
literally,  "of  the  color  of  blood." 
It  bears  a  pure  white  blossom,  and 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  wild 
flowers. 

Blood  Tubs. — A  cognomen  applied  to 
a  band  of  Baltimore  roughs,  who, 
Bartlett  says,  were  chiefly  but- 
chers. They  got  their  epithet  from 
having,  on  an  election  day,  dipped 
an  obnoxious  German's  head  in  a 
tub  of  warm  blood,  and  then 
driven  him  running  through  the 
town.  Baltimore  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  many  such  names ; 
among  others  to  plug-uglies. 

Bloody  Chasm. — To  bridge  the 
BLOooY  CHASM  was  a  favorite 
expression  with  orators  who,  during 
the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  Civil  War,  sought  to  obliternte 
the  memory  of  the  struggle.  The 
antithetical    phrase    is    to    wave 

THE  BLOODY  SHIRT  {q.v). 

Bloody  Shirt.— To  wave  the  bloody 
SHIRT. — A  phrase  which  is  only  one 


of  many  of  a  similar  character, 
variants  such  as  "to  wave  the 
crimson  banner,"  "  the  ensanguined 
under  garment,"  etc.,  being  quite  as 
frequently  met  with  in  American 
journalism.  It  is  a  political  phrase 
used  in  the  States  to  signify  the 
opening  anew  or  keeping  alive  of 
factious  strife  on  party  questions. 
Primarily  it  was  the  symbol  of 
those  who,  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Southern  or  Con- 
federate States,  would  not  suffer 
the  Civil  War  to  sink  into  oblivion 
out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  vanquished.  Perhaps  a 
more  odious  term  never  crept 
into  politics  than  the  bloody  shirt;  it 
is  alike  distasteful  to  the  sense, 
brutal  and  vulgar,  and  capable  of 
misuse.  There  are  still  those  who, 
in  American  politics,  in  the 
thousand  and  one  points  of  differ- 
ence which  continually  and  inevit- 
ably must  arise  between  institutions 
so  diverse  in  origin,  tradition,  and 
practice  as  those  of  the  North  and 
South,  seek  for  party  purposes  to 
estrange  the  one  from  the  other  by 
keeping  alive  the  e,\citing  memories 
of  the  old  bitter  struggle.  When  a 
man  is  said  to  have  waved  the  bloody 
shirt  it  is  known  that  he  has  gone 
back  in  spirit  and  intent  to  the  sor- 
rowful days  of  the  Republic  when 
the  blue  and  the  grey ,  each  confident 
of  battling  for  the  right,  were  slay- 
ing each  other  in  the  valleys  of  the 
South.  He  ignores  the  peace  which 
has  settled  over  the  old  fields  of 
war,  and  does  not  assent  to  the 
hand  clasp  of  Federal  with  Con- 
federate. Pie  tries  to  open  the 
strife  anew,  mocks  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  and  rakes  the  old  ashes 
over  in  the  hunt  for  a  burning  coal. 
He  scoffs  at  those  who  fought 
against  the  Union,  and,  because 
they  have  come  back  to  it,  calls 
them  insincere.  He  rebukes  the 
veteran  who  forgave  them  when 
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together  they  laid  clown  their  arms. 
This  is  called  leaving  the  bloody 
shirt,  and  to-day  when  many  of 
those  now  in  active  life  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  the 
Rcbelliun  hatl  closed,  and  the  bc))S 
were  marching  home,  there  are 
legislators  and  journalists  who 
devote  their  efforls  to  stirring  up  a 
sectional  hatred  which  without 
these  efforts  would  be  but  a  tradi- 
tion. Many  Southerners  keenly 
resent  the  spirit  whi<  h  thus  tra- 
duces the  now  loyal  South,  and  de- 
clare it  hypocritical.  'J'he  iu.oody 
siiiKTF.Ks,  as  they  are  called,  rail  at 
the  decency  which  forgi\es  and 
forgets,  and  with  \enomuus tongues 
revile  alike  those  who  fell  in  the 
lost  cause,  those  who  !i\ed  to  re- 
pent, and  those  who  would  grant 
pardon.  So  long  as  men  lost  to 
honor  will  do  this  the  action  must 
have  a  name— it  will  be  called  n'ltr- 
iitg  the  hlcody  shirt.  From  this 
.special  meaning  it  is  now  passing 
into  general  use  to  indicate  similar 
tactics  in  regard  to  any  cause.  It 
has  recently  been  introduced  into 
English  journalism  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  struggle,  and  the  so- 
called  Unionist  I'arty  has  been 
accused  of  Having  the  bloody  shirt — 
with  how  much  truth  or  the  re- 
verse there  is  here  no  concern. 
The  origin  of  the  expression  is  to 
be  sought  in  a  Corsican  custom 
now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  obsolete. 
In  the  days  of  the  fierce  vendetta 
— the  feuds  which  divided  the  Cor- 
sicans  family  from  family — blood- 
shed was  a  common  occurrence. 
Before  the  burial  of  a  murdered 
man  the  gridata  was  celebrated. 
This  word,  which  literally  means  a 
crying  aloud,  may  be  translated 
"  a  wake."  The  body  of  the  victim 
was  laid  upon  a  plank  ;  his  useless 
firearms  were  placed  acar  his  hand, 
and  his  blood-stained  shirt  was 
hung  above  his  head.  Around  the 
rude  bier  sat  a  circle  of  women, 


wrapped  in  their  black  mantles, 
who  rocked  themselves  to  and  fro 
with  str.inge  waitings.  The  men, 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  fully  armed,  stood 
around  thi:  room,  mad  with  thirst 
for  revenge.  Then  one  of  the 
women— the  wife  or  mother  or 
sister  of  the  dead  man — with  a 
sharp  scream  uould  snatch  the 
bh'ody  shirt,  and  wa\ing  it  aloft 
begin  the  voccro — the  lamentation. 
'I'his  rhythmic  discourse  was  made 
up  of  alternate  expressions  of  lo\e 
for  the  dead,  and  hatred  of  his 
enemies ;  and  its  startling  images 
and  tremendous  curses  were 
echoed  in  the  f.ices  and  mutter- 
ings  f)f  the  armed  mourners.  Its 
application  to  American  politics 
is  credited  to  .Mr.  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
who,  elected  United  States  senator 
in  1867,  and  again  in  1S73,  took  a 
prominent  part  as  a  leader  of  the 
more  radical  Kepuljlicans,  favor- 
ing a  stern  policy  of  coercion  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  at  the  Cincin- 
nati convention  of  187G,  his  name 
standin'4  second  on  the  first  ballot. 
Happily,  however,  his  opinions 
were  too  pronounced  to  unite  the 
factions  of  his  party,  and  the 
ultimate  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Hayes. 

The  ui.ooDY  SHIUT  is  urailiially  fading 
awiy,  I'Ik;  whitc-wiiigod  liovc  of  peace 
spreads  lior  wiiiKS  liurc  and  there,  patriotism 
forgets  and  forgives  old  dillorcnces,  section- 
alism is  gradually  giving  way  to  love  of 
coiiDUy  -  tin;  uliolo  coiMitry.  In  fact  the  ill 
feeling  between  the  North  and  Soiilh  would 
have  died  out  years  ago  among  the 
veterans  of  both  sections,  had  they  been 
left  alone,  and  the  politicians  been  as 
patriotic  as  they. — Coldwuter  (Mich.)  Sun, 
1S88. 

It  isreprehensible  tothe  last  degree  for  the 
Bourbons  of  the  South  to  continue  to  play 
on  the  colour  line —the  Southern  bloody 
SIM  IT — and  then  denounce  Republican 
extremists  for  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
North.— AVh'  York  Weekly  Times,  M.irch  21, 
1888. 
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Bloomer. —  (i)  A  special  costume 
introduced  by  a  lady  of  the  same 
name  which  is  too  well-known  to 
need  description.  Dr.  Mary 
Walker  will  be  reniemliered  as 
having  introduced  it  into  this 
country.  It  approaches  \ery  nearly 
to  the  costume  of  Turkish  ladies. 

(2)      In      the    West     Indies, 

especially  Demerara,  the  term 
bloomer  is  applied  to  a  chemical 
largely  used  to  impart  a  brilliancy 
to  vacuum  pan  sugar— hence  its 
name. 

Blootworscht. — The  hliitwurst  or 
BLOOD-sAusAGii:  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch ;  very  similiar  to  the  English 
black  pudding. 

Blotter.  —  A  newspaper  term  for 
the  charge  sheet  kept  at  police 
stations. 

He  had  been  enteicd  011  the  ui.ottkr  as  a 
vagrant,  fifty-four  years  old,  of  German 
descent,  and  without  a  lionie. 

Blow. — A  single  blossom.  Compare 
with  liLowTH,  provincial  English  for 
blossoming  in  general.  Blow  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  heard  nowadays. 

To  BLOW. — The  unorthodox  mean- 
ings attached  to  this  word  partake 
more  or  less  of  slang,  and  most  of 
them  are  as  familiar  in  England  as  in 
America;  e.g.,  "blow  up,"  a  severe 
scolding;  a  "blow  out,"  a  glut- 
tonous feast.  One  variant  of 
"  blow  up,"  however,  '  to  blow  up 
sky  high,"  may  claim  American 
birth,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
thorough  energy  which  Americans 
infuse  into  all  their  actions.  There 
are  besides  other  meanings.  (i) 
To  talk  boastfully  or  swaggeringly, 
varied  in  Tennessee  by  blowin'  hi; 
BAZOO.  One  who  indulges  in  such 
gasconade  and  braggadocio  is  called 

a  BLOWER. (2)  Among  thieves, 

in  the  sense  of  to  inform  or  expose, 
a  meaning  also  common    to    the 


criminal    classes    of    London  and 

other     large     cities.  (3)     To 

blame  ;  to  cast  a  slur  upon  ;  or  to 
stigmatize. 

Blowen. — The  mistress  of  a  thief. 

Blower. — (i)  This  name,  applied  to 
the  draught-producing  sheet  of 
iron  attached  to  furnaces,  is  of 
American  origin.— — (2)  A  vain- 
glorious magniloquent  braggart  ; 
one  who  indulges  in  self-glorifica- 
tion. 

Blowhard. — A  Western  term  of  revile- 
ment,  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain, 
since  a  newcomer  may,  in  one  and 
the    same     breath,    be    called    a 

BLARS'IED    BrITISHLR,     a    COYOTE, 

and  a  bluiohuyd.  If  all  these  are 
synonymous,  then  indeed  the 
Englishman  in  America  is  in  a 
bad  way. 

Blow  of  Cotton.— A  Southern  phrase 
employed  when  the  pods  of  the 
cotton  plant  burst ;  from  the  Old 
English  "blowth,"  a  blossoming. 

Blowth. — A  blossom. — Wright's  Dic- 
tionary of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English.  The  word  is  still  pre- 
served in  New  England. 

Bluebacks. — The  paper  money  of  the 
Confederates.  A  cant  name,  origi- 
nating, as  in  the  case  of  United 
States  paper  currency  greenbacks, 
in  the  color  of  the  printing  on  the 
reverse.  A  more  pronounced  slang 
name,  subsequently  applied  to 
bluebacks  w  as  shucks,  from  their 
worthlessness  after  the  war. 
"  Shucks"  isancK!  English  term  for 
the  refuse  of  peas  and  similar 
products  when  shelled. 

Blue  bellies. — A  nickname  bestowed 
by  Southerners,  during  the  Civil 
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War,  upon  their  opponents  of  the 
North,  whose  uniform  was  bhie. 
They  were  also  called  boys 
IN  BLUE  (q.v.),  YANKS,  etc.  The 
Southerners,  on  the  other  hand, 
received     such     names     as    the 

SECESH,  REBS,  and  JOHNNY  KEBS, 

the  latter  being  sometimes  short- 
ened to  JOHNNIES.  The  grc-y 
uniform  of  the  Confederates  like- 
wise caused  them  to  be  styled  boys 

IN  GREY. 

Blue  Cat. — A  fish  common  in  all  the 
plains'.streams,  attaining  sometimes 
a  weight  of  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  large  fish  are 
coarse,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
fine  eating. 

Blue  Curls  {Trichostcma  dichotomum). 
— Also  called  bastard  pennyroyal; 
its  habits  and  its  flowers,  deep  blue 
in  color,  resemble  that  plant. 

Blue-Fish.  [Temnodon  saltntor). — A 
salt-water  fish  of  the  mackerel 
order,  but  larger  in  size.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  voracious  fishes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  bites  readily  at 
any  object  drawn  rapidly  through 
the  water;  e.g.,  a  bone  squid  or 
metal  spoon,  a  minnow,  a  white  rag, 
and,  in  fact,  any  conspicuous  bait. 
On  the  Jersey  coast,  these  fish  are 
called  horse-mackerel;  and  in 
Virginia  salt-water  tailor.s. 
Another  name  is  the  skh'-jack. 
On  the  Jersey  coast,  the  name 
hliic-fish  is  applied  to  the  weak- 
fish,  squeteague,  or  chickwit. 

Blue  Grass  [Poa  comprcssa). — A  rich 
and  valuable  meadow  grass  which 
flourishes  on  the  limestone  lands 
of  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  especially  the  latter, 
which  thus  derives  its  name  of  the 
Blue  Grass  State,  its  inhabitants 
being  similarly  designated.  Blue 
grass  serves  as  fodder    for  cattle 


nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
blue  gyass  region  is,  therefore, 
essentially  a  grazing  country  with 
many  famous  stock-farms  and  stud- 
stables. 

There  is  plenty  of  grass — at  certain  sea- 
sons— in  America,  but  except  wliero  arti- 
fically  cultivated,  tlie  prass  is  not  of  the 
right  kind.  The  best  grass  in  America,  tlie 
I) UK  GKASS  of  Kentucky  and  Southern 
Indiana,  would  horrify  the  ground  keepers 
at  Lord's  and  Kennington  Oval  if  it  grew 
in  any  part  of  those  famous  crickct-tields. 
They  would  as  soon  see  pebbles  as  the 
strong  blades  of  Bermuda  grass. — Pittsburg 
Despatch,  July  sg,  i8«8. 

-The  Texas  blue  grass  {Poa 


anuhnifcya)  considerably  resembles 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  but  seems 
better  adapted  to  a  more  Southern 
range,  where  its  chief  value  is  for 
winter  pasture.  Like  ]5erniuda 
grass  it  is  grown  from  sets  as  well 
as  seeds.  It  thrives  best  on  heavy 
soil. 

Blue  Hen'S  Chickens. — The  inhabi- 
tants of  Delaware.  This  nick- 
namearosethus ;  Captain  Caldwell, 
an  officer  of  the  first  Delaware  regi- 
ment in  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence, was  noted  for  his  love 
of  cock-fighting.  Being  personally 
popular,  and  his  regiment  becoming 
famous  Tor  their  valor,  they  were 
soon  known  as  "  game  cocks  "  ;  and 
as  Caldwell  maintained  that  no 
cock  was  truly  game  unless  its 
motherwasa  blue-hen,  hisregiment, 
and  subsequently  Delawareans 
generally,  became  known  as  blue 
lien's  chickens,  and  Delaware  as  the 
Blue  Hen  State  for  the  same 
reason.  A  boaster  is  also  often 
brought  to  book  by  the  sarcasm, 
"  Your  mother  was  a  blue  hen  no 
doubt." 


Blue  Laws. — Rigid  enactments  which 
from  time  to  time  were  put  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  the 
harsh  and  unbending  import  of 
which  is  explained  as  follows : — 
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Among  tlie  great  qucstioiis  that  have 
divided  tiie  Union,  some,  dating  from  tlie 
time  before  tlie  late  Civil  War,  have 
become  knowji  by  special  names.  Already 
in  the  earliest  (lays  of  tlie  Kepnblic,  the 
DLLK  LAWS  of  New  Hiiglaiul  excitinl  un- 
common interest  at  homo  and  abroad. 
Connecticut  is  still  often  mentioned  as  the 
Ui.LK  STATB,  uiKinestioiiably  liom  its  being 
the  original  stronghold  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  weie  once  known  by  the  contemptuous 
name  of  ui.uii  skins.  Even  generations 
afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  steady  habits  were  accused  of 
having  made  sign.ils  along  the  coast  for 
the  beneht  of  the  British,  during  the 
war  of  1812,  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut were  called  ni.uKLiciHTS,  adding  a 
new  word  to  the  vocabuhiry  of  treason. 
The  charge,  it  is  said,  was  utterly  unfounded, 
but  the  term  has  survived  to  this  day,  and  is 
frecpiently  used  in  political  controversies. 
The  famous  laws  of  New  Haven,  also, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
innate  tendency  of  the  human  heart 
towards  intolerance,  are  known  as  the 
BLUK  LAWS,  thus  joining  them  to  the  ni.tic 
LAWS  of  all  the  colonies  of  New  KuKland, 
among  which  they  were  the  last  to  secure  a 
sad  pre-eminence.  Their  authenticity  has 
often  been  denied,  and  Dr.  I'eter's  well- 
known  book  on  the  subject  has  been  declared 
a  libel ;  as,  for  instance,  by  a  well-informed 
correspondent  of  Notes  aiul  Qucrifs  (vol.  xi. 
p.  321)  writing  from  the  State  Library  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  They  are,  howevi  ', 
repeatedly  quoted  by  good  authorities,  as  by 
Judge  Haliburton  [English  Dt.lmou.i,  vol.  i., 
p.  314),  and  are  conlirmed  beyond  any  doubt 
by  the  reprint  of  the  '  Abstract  of  Laws  of 
New  lingland,'  in  Governor  Hutchinson's 
Collixtion  of  I'tipen,  London,  1655,  where 
the  identical  provisions  may  be  found. 
They  fully  illustrate  the  characteristic 
words  of  the  melancholy  lawgiver  of  Shaw- 
inut,  that,  he  had  left  England  because  he 
did  not  like  the  Lord  Bisliops,  but  that  he 
could  not  live  under  the  Lord  Brethren. 
The  term  iiLUii  was  even  more  extensively 
used  in  America,  than  in  the  Mothei 
Country,  and  was  more  especially  employed 
to  characterize  the  laws  as  brutally  strict 
and  bloody.  It  must,  however,  not  be  con- 
cluded that  DLL'E  LAWS,  in  tliis  sense  of  the 
word,  were  strictly  confined  to  the  New 
England  States.  The  early  settlements  in 
Virginia,  with  all  their  abhorrence  of 
Puritanism,  enacted  very  similar  regulations. 
Here  also  swearing  was  severely  pimished  : 
liere  also  the  Church  required  attendance  on 
all  its  services,  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
here  also  domestic  discipline  was  enforced 
by  public  laws,  only  the  Church  was 
the  established  Church  of  England,  and 
the  fines  were  all  jjaid  in  tobacco.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  these  stem  Puritans 
as  lawgivers,  their  memory  is  dear  and 
sacred  to  all  New  Englaiiders. 


Blue  Light. — At  the  University  of 
Vermont  this  term  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  boy  who  sneaks  about  col- 
lege, and  reports  to  the  Faculty 
the  short-comings  of  his  fellow- 
students. 

Blue  Lightning.— One  of  the  grimly 
facetious  names  with  which  Texans 
have  christened  revolvers.  At 
times  a  dispute  has  literally  been 
a  word,  a  flash  of  blue  lightning 
and — certain  death. 

Blue  Noses.- -The  natives  of  Nova 
Scotia.  A  nickname  given  them 
by  the  Yankees  in  allusion,  it 
is  said,  to  a  potato  of  that 
name  which  Nova  Scotians  claim 
to^be  the  best  in  the  world.  I'roctor, 
however,  thinks  differently,  and 
says  he  would  wager  that  the 
Nova  Scotians  were  called  blue 
noses  before  the  potato  which  they 
rear  was  so  named,  and  hazards 
the  suggestion  that  the  nickname 
refers  to  the  blueness  of  nose 
resulting  from  intense  cold. 

Blue  Pencil,  To. — To  mark  with  a 
pencil. 

A  studio  is  located  among  the  dull  green 
depths  of  the  sombre  wood,  and  there  Mrs. 
Gilder  paints,  and  the  editor  of  the  Century 
Maf;a::ine  blue  tencils  magazine  articles 
by  the  bushel  during  the  heated  term. — A'lW 
York  //tniW,  Jidy  2g,  18S8. 

Blue  Perch, — A  fish  known  also  as 
the  NIBBLER  {q.v.). 

Blue    Pill. —  A  bullet;     also    called 

BLUE  PLUM. 

Blue  Skins. — An  epithet  applied  to 
Presbyterians  because  of  their 
stern  and  sturdy  adherence  to 
principles  believed  by  them  to  be 
true. — Sec  Blue  laws. 

Blue  Stocking  [Recurvirostra  ameri- 
caiia). — The  avocet.     One  of    the 
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feathered   tribe    very   common   in 
the  Northern  States. 


BLUFFtR. — In  the  patter  of  New  York 
thieves,  the  landlord  of  an  hotel. 


Bluets  {Ohlcn  tandria  cjirulea). — A 
herbaceous  plant  which,  in  the 
sprinf,',  produces  a  profusion  of 
pale  blue  tlowers  fading  to  white, 
with  yellowish  eyes.  By  some 
they  are  also  called  yUAKiiRS. 


Blummie,  Blummachee,  Blummechies. 
— A  survival  in  New  York  State 
and  on  the  Hudson  River  of  the 
old  Dutch  days.  Both  blummie 
and  its  diminutives  are  frequently 
heard  when  speaking  of  flowers. 
German  hlnmen. 


Blue  Weed  (Chicorium).—Thc  wild 
endive,  or  chicory  plant,  is  so  called 
in  New  .England  from  its  large 
dark-blue  flowers. 


Bluff. — A  variety  of  the  card  game 
of  poker,  in  which  each  player  has 
alternately  the  option  of  raising 
the  stake  on  his  adversaries.  These 
may  either  accept  the  same,  show- 
ing their  hands,  or  bluff  with  a  yet 
higher,  or  retire  at  a  sacrifice  of  all 

they      have       contributed. To 

13LUFF. — To  bluster;  to  carry 
things  with  a  high  hand.  "You 
don't  bluff  me,"  that  is,  you  don't 
impose  npon  my  credulity  by  big 
talk.  The  term  thus  used  is, 
without  doubt,  derived  from  the 
game  of  bluff,  and  we  also  get  the 
expression,  to  bluff  on  foker, 
that  is,  to  lay  odds  on  a  worthless 
hand  as  if  it  were  a  good  one,  thus 
deceiving  one's  opponent.  Hence 
BLUFFER,  a  braggart. 

The  American  man-of-war  sent  to  Tangiers 
[in  connection  with  a  recent  diplomatic 
imbroglio]  has  four  small  guns,  and  could 
be  blown  out  of  the  water  in  five  minutes 
by  the  t;uns  of  the  Moors.  Is  Uncle  Sam  a 
BLUFtER  ? — Detroit  Free  Press,  May  5, 18S8. 

They  did  not  know  how  many  [men]  he 
had,  and  seeing  him  so  bold  in  the  face  of 
them,  thought  he  could  outnumber  them.  It 
was  a  ULUFF  game  and  he  won, — St,  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  April  29,  iii88. 

Bluff  City. — Hannibal,  in  Missouri, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  built  on 
high  bluffs  or  steep  banks  on  the 
margin  of  the  river. 


Boarding  House  (Cant). —  In  New 
York  a  nickname  given  to  the 
Tombs,  but  it  is  equally  applicable 
to    any    city    prison.      Sometimes 

called  130ARDING  SCHOOL. 

Board  Round,  To.  —  A  term  little 
heard  now,  but  once  very  common. 
It  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
when  the  settlers  found  it  more 
convenient  to  pay  in  kind  than  in 
currency,  in  the  rural  districts  of 
New  England,  a  school-teacher, 
instead  of  receiving  tuition  fees 
from  the  parents  of  the  children 
whom  he  taught,  would  be  boarded 
round  in  rotation  among  those  thus 
indebted  to  him.  Needless  to  say, 
the  custom  has  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  New  Itngland  States,  and, 
indeed,  is  little  known  anywhere  at 
the  present  time. 

Board -Walk. — A  foot-path  con- 
structed of  planking.  The ' '  parade ' ' 
of  American  watering-places. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  of  Asbury 
Park  is  the  uoard-walk.  It  runs  along  the 
beach  for  over  two  miles.  —  American 
Humorist,  Sept.  i,  1888. 

Boat. — To  bail  one's  own  boat. — 
To  be  self-reliant. 

Boat,  To  (Cant). — To  join  as  part- 
ner; evidently  a  corruption  of  "  to 
be  in  the  same  boat." 

BOB  (Cant). — A  petty  shop  thief. 
Bob    or    bob   sled    or    bob 


Bob  Around 
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SLKiGH  — A  sleif^h  used  in  the  West 
forcon\  eying  lar^e  timber, its  special 
characteristic  being  tu  (i  pairs  of  hobs 
or  short  runners.  A  niodified  form  is 
in  popular  use  for  sleigliing  parties. 
Instead  of  the  seat-ijoard  being 
supported  by  straight  wooden  or 
iron  standari'.s,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Western  sled,  the  standard  has 
a  donl)le  ring  joint,  which  worl<s 
similarly  to  an  eccentric.  The 
object  of  the  ring  joint  is  to  save 
the  rider  from  a  shock  when  the 
sled  strikes  any  obstacle  in  the 
roadway.  Instead  of  tlie  rider 
being  jarred  or  thrown,  wbich  is 
often  the  case  with  the  old  sled, 
the  force  of  the  shock  is  broken 
and  confined  altogether  to  the 
runners.  Chair  seats  are  also  tak- 
ing the  place  of  boards  on  the  large 
hoh  sleds.  On  each  boh  six  or  eight 
chairs  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
long  board,  and  the  driver,  as  he 
may  be  called,  has  a  seat  imme- 
diately over  thehindmost  bob,  where 
he  guides  the  course  of  the  coaster 
by  means  of  a  wheel  which  com- 
municates with  two  iron  rods  con- 
necting with  the  foremost  bob.  A 
headlight  is  placed  in  front  to  light 
the  way  for  the  driver,  and  also  to 
warn  all  coasters  coming  up  the  hill 
to  clear  the  track  for  the  bob  sled. 
So  popular  is  sleighing  as  an 
amusement,  that  each  village  has 
its  EOBniNG  CLUB,  to  membership 
in  which,  both  sexes  are  admitted. 

All  the  villiif,'e  douhinc,  ci-ubs  will  paitici- 
pate  in  the  carnival  at  Albany  tc-nionovv 
and  Thi'.rsciay  nights,  wlien  tliu  ice-yacht 
ccnter.t  will  be  held,  Tlie  boh  race  will  be 
held  in  the  evening.  There  are  sevonty- 
eif^ht  entries  for  the  nonniNO  parade,  which 
will  follow  the  race. — Tioy  Daily  Tiiius, 
Jan.  31,  1888. 


Bob  Around,  To. — To  go  expeditious- 
ly from  place  to  place ;  to  make  a 
round  of  calls.  Although  known 
in  England  in  the  same  sense,  this 
phrase  is  so  favorite  an  expression 


in  America  as  to  deserve  special 
mention. 

"  In  August  last  on  one  fine  day, 
A  noiiiuNT,  akoi;nu  around, 
When  John  and  I  went  to  make  hay, 
We  went  a  houiiing  akound." 

Bobolink  —  [Ictcnis  agripciinis)  or  ? 
(Doliclionyx  oryzivont). — A  bird 
which,  in  variouspartsof  the  Union, 
is  called,  by  different  names  ;  indeed 
as  De  Vere  remarks,  America 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  coim- 
try  suffers  from  a  general  lack  of 
exact  knowledge  in  natural  history. 
This  leads  to  profound  ignorance  of 
all  that  concerns  animal,  and  espe- 
cially bird  life,  except  perhaps  local 
liabits.  The  same  bird  appears 
often  under  half  a  dozen  various 
names  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union  ;  and  again,  distinct 
varieties  are  considered  one  because 
they  are  all  called  by  the  same 
name.  Thus  the  bob.)liii/<  a  lively 
little  creature,  so  called  from  its 
peculiar  notes,  besides  being  known 
as  Bob  of  Lincoln  is  called  the 
KKED-BiKD  in  Delaware,  the  rice- 
bird  and  KicF.-BUNTiNG  farther 
south,  and  the  meadow  bird,  may 
BiKD,  BUTTER  BIRD  in  the  W.  ludics. 
American  ortolan  and  the  .skunk 
blackbird  in  other  parts.  Most 
American  poets  have  sung  the 
bob  dink;  he  is  a  general  favorite 
alike  because  he  comes  in  the 
spring  with  the  first  gleams  of 
sunshine,  and  for  his  inimitable 
song  and  busy  active  flight.  It  is 
also  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Merrily  swinging  on  briar  and  weed 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  davie, 
(Jver  the  mountain  side  ai.d  mead 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name — 

Bon-O'-LINK,  BOn-O'-LINK, 

Spink,  spank,  spink. 

—  WiUiam  CuUcn  Ur;^ant. 

Bobtail  Car. — The  popular  name  for 
a    small    tram-car    horsed    by    a 
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single  animal,  and  on  which  the 
only  official  is  a  driver,  whose 
office  it  is  to  collect  fares  and 
generally  perform  the  duties  of 
conductor  in  addition  to  his  own. 
These  vehicles  have  met  with 
great  opposition  in  American  cities 
on  account  of  the  great  danger  to 
life  and  limb  resulting  from  the 
driver's  inability  to  attend  properly 
to  his  own  especial  duty. 

The  ANTi-BoiiTAiL  CAR  War,  which  lias 
broken  out  in  New  York,  has  extended  to 
this  city.  North-east  Washington  has  held 
a  meeting,  appointed  a  grievance  coniinittce, 
and  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  deposit 
nor  pass  forward  their  own  fare  nor  that  of 
any  other  person  on  or  after  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 188S,  in  the  one-horse  cars  of  the 
Columbia  Railway,  b\it  to  tender  it  to  any 
authorized  person  who  shall  come  to  collect 
the  same.  Congre.ss,  which  titilizos  Wash- 
ington as  an  experimental  legislative  garden, 
might  try  the  experiment  of  abolishing  nou- 
TAii,  CARS.— 7"/if  Christian  tit  Work,  1S88. 

bob-Veal. — Veal  so  immature  as  to 
be  unfit  for  food.  The  law  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  prematurely  born 
calves,  and  veal  under  a  certain 
age. 

A  prominent  butcher,  when  questioned 
yesterday,  said:— 'It  is  time  this  traffic  in 
shrimp  and  bob-veal  was  stopped.  If  the 
public  only  knew  how  filthy  some  of  the 
veal  is  that  is  sold,  they  would  stop  usinp 
it  altogether.' — San  Francisco  Wetkly  Exami- 
ner, March  22,  i8«3. 

BoBWHiTc. — The  American  ruffled 
grouse  (Bonasa  umbella) .  A  popular 
name  derived  from  the  drumming 
sound  produced  by  the  rapid 
beating  of  its  wings  (though  some 
suppose  it  to  be  vocal).  Owing 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  bird  life  in 
America,  this  bird  is  confused 
with  the  partridge  in  New  England, 
and  with  the  quail  and  the  pheasant 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

BocKEv. — From  the  Dutch  bokaal 
denotes  a  vessel  made  from  a 
gourd.    The  use  of  this  term  is 


confined  to  New  York  city  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 


BoDETTE.  —  Of  French  -  Canadian 
origin  (French  beaudette). — The 
name  of  a  small  cot  or  crib  bed- 
stead. 

BoDEWASH. — The  dried  dung  of  cat- 
tle, which,  on  the  arid  treeless  plains 
of  New  Mexico  and  Te.\as,  is 
largely  used  for  fuel.  This  is  the 
BUFFALO  CHIP  (q.v.)  of  the  Western 
hunter  and  trader.  In  many  parts 
little  or  no  other  fuel  is  obtainable, 
and  even  when  green  brushwood  is 
at  hand  dried  dung  is  used  in  pre- 
ference, since  it  is  a  capital  heat 
producer  and  givet-  orth  less  smoke. 
The  word  bodewasli  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  biis  de  vache. 

BoDOK,  BowDARK  (Miulunx  auyaiittaca). 
— The  osage  orange.  A  beautiful 
shrub,  which  flourishes  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  the  bright  yellow, 
elastic  wood  of  which  is  largely 
used  by  the  Indians  for  their  bows. 
In  consequence  it  received  the 
name  bois  d'arc  from  the  French 
settlers,  and  gradually  got  corrupted 
into  buicdayk,  and  finally  mtobodok, 
by  which  name  it  is  now  generally 
known.  The  plant  is  easily 
dwarfed  and  rendered  bushy  by 
pruning,  and  is,  therefore,  much 
used  for  hedge-rows. 

Body-Cover  (Cant). — A  coat.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  ask  whether 
this  is  the  only  garment  known  to 
the  criminal  classes. 

BODY-SnaTCHEH. — A        MEAN        BODV- 

SNATCHER. — See  Blowhard. 

Bogue. — Making  a  sudden  appearance. 
New  England.  De  Vere  thinks 
this  comes  from  the  same  root  as 
bogey,  and  quotes  it  as  in  frequent 
use  in  the  sense  of  coming  sud- 
denly upon  men. 
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Bogus. — Unreal ;  counterfeit ;  false. 
Various  accounts  are  given  as  to 
the  genesis  of  this  word,  which 
though  undoubtedly  of  American 
origin  has  now  passed  as  completely 
into  the  vernacular  as  "  burke  " 
and  "boycott."  Hartlett  merely 
quotes  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Boston  Conner  in  1857  to  the  effect 
that  the  word  is  a  vile  corruption 
of  the  Italian  name  Borghese,  a 
notorious  swindler,  who,  about  the 
year  1837,  literally  flooded  the 
Western  and  South-western  States 
with  fictitious  cheques,  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange  and  similar 
securities  to  an  enormous  amount. 
It  is  said  that  the  name  was 
gradually  corrupted  first  to  borges 
and  then  to  bogus,  and  the  man 
Borghese  being  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  doubtful  money 
transactions,  his  name  so  corrupted 
into  bogus  became  applied  to  frau- 
dulent papers  and  practices,  and 
latterly  to  any  spurious  or  counter- 
feit object,  as  bogus  money,  hair, 
diamonds,  accusations,  etc.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  however,  suggests 
another  very  different  derivation  of 
the  word.  He  thinks  it  has  de- 
scended in  a  corrupted  form  from 
the  French  bagnsse,  the  refuse 
of  the  sugar  cane  after  the  juice 
has  been  expressed.  This  worth- 
less product  has,  it  is  suggested, 
given  the  name  to  other  worthless 
things,  having  travelled  from 
Louisiana  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
thence  throughout  the  Union, 
finally  spreading  itself  over  the 
English  speaking  world.  Hence 
also  BOGUSLY  in  a  similar  sense 
to  the  foregoing. 

BOHEA  Tea. — The  Bolua  tea  of  the 
States  must  not  by  any  means  be 
confounded  with  the  well  -  known 
Chinese  brand.  The  term  simply 
means  a  dark  tea  made  of  every 
other  shrub  and  plant  but  the 
Simon  Pure. 


BoHN. — A  translation ;  a  "  pony."  The 
volumes  of  Bohn's  Classical  Library 
are  in  such  general  use  among 
undergraduates  in  American  Col- 
leges, that  Bohn  has  come  to  be  a 
common  name  for  a  translation. 

'Twas  plenty  of  skin  with  a  good  deal  of 
BoiiN,— SoH'js,  Jlicnntal  Jubilee  Yale  College, 
i«55. 


Boies. — According  to  American -In- 
dian mythology,  these  are  priests 
of  the  savages  of  Florida.  Each 
priest  has  his  special  idol,  which 
must  be  invoked  by  the  fumes  of 
tobacco. 


Boiled  Shirt,  otherwise  Bilcd  Shirt. 
—In  the  West  biled  shirt  is  the 
odd  name  given  to  one  of  white 
linen,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  line  of  reasoning  from  which 
the  term  derives  its  significance. 
In  the  active  stirring  life  of  the 
West  little  count  is  taken  of  the 
convenances  of  civilization,  and  only 
on  Sundays  and  festive  occasions 
would  the  woollen  undergarment 
be  discarded  for  the  white  linen 
article.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
the  former  would  be  worn  until  it 
literally  dropped  to  pieces  Now 
white  shirts  are  facetiously  known 
as  biled  shirts  all  over  the  States, 
and  only  recently  (May,  1888)  a 
question  in  dispute  between  the 
employes  cf  the  Chicago  Tramway 
Companies  and  the  managers  of  the 
same  was  whether  the  former 
should  wear,  when  on  duty, 
colored  or  biled  shirts. 

'Go  way,  Ab'in,  you  sho'ly  is  childish  I 
Git  tor  baid,  case  yer  got  terpit  on  yo'  bilki) 
SHIRT  in  de  uiawnin'  arly,  en  git  radey  fur 
chu'ch.'— Z;rti7>  Inter-Ocean,  Feb.  13,  i88vj. 

Is  it  possible!  that  the  Chicagoans  never 
heard  of  vvliitc  shirts  before  this  spring? 
May  be  the  street-railway  presidents  never 
saw  a  starched  shirt  (I  must  deplore  the  use 
of  the  word  uilkd  as  applied  to  shirts)  until 
this  yesLT.—New  York  World,  May  1.1, 1888. 
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-This   graceful    appellation    is 


sometimes  varied  by  biled  rag. 

If  a  man  wanted  a  fight  ....  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  appear  in  public  in  a  white 
shirt  and  a  stovc-uipe  hat  ....  ;  for 
they  had  a  particular  animosity  to  what  tliey 
called  a  niLED  RAO.— .Wrtfft  Twain  s  Innocents 
at  Home,  chap.  xii. 

BOIS  o-ARc. — See  Bodok. 

Bois  de  MACHC.—See  Bodf.wash. 

BoKc  (Cant). — The  nose  ;  possibly 
only  a  corruption  of  "beak"  used 
in  English  cant  with  a  similar 
meaning. 

BoLtRO. — A  favorite  Spanish  dance. 
In  Spain  bolnv  is  applied  both  to 
the  dance  and  to  the  men  who,  on  the 
stage,  take  part  in  it. 

Bolt. — Used  as  a  verb  to  indicate 
the  right  of  the  independently 
minded  to  revolt  against  partisan 
rule,  as  "He  bolted  the  party  nomi- 
nations." Also  pronominally,  as 
"  He  has  organized  a  bolt."  The 
word  derived  this  meaning  from 
its  sporting  application  to  a  horse 
when  he  becomes  unmanageable 
on  the  race-course.  It  is  rarely 
used  with  its  dictionary  meaning 
in  political  connections  ;  and,  when 
so  used,  is  generally  misunder- 
stood by  the  average  reader.  Also 
BOLTER,  one  who  exercises  the 
right  of  abstention. 

What  the  Register  does  object  to  are  the 
fellows  who  BOLT  the  ticket  and  support  the 
opposition  candidate  when  they  cannot 
control  nominations.— £><ii7>'  Inter -Ocean, 
Feb.  3, 1888. 

BoMBo. — A  hedge -hog -like  animal 
found  in  North  Carolina,  and  by 
some  called  a  badger. 


BOMBPR00F8. — An     epithet     applied 
to  a  band  of  men  who  came  from 


Cis-Mississippi  States  and  claimed 
that  each  one  of  their  number  was 
an  equal  match  for  ten  Yankees. 
—See  Ten  strikers. 

Bonanza. — The  name  of  a  mine  in 
Nevada,  which  once,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, turned  out  to  be  "a  big 
thing,"  and  of  enormous  value ; 
now  applied  to  any  lucky  hit  or 
successful  enterprise.  The  word  is 
Spanish,  meaning  prosperity  or 
success. 

The  iTiines  alonj:  the  veins  running  north 
and  south,  of  which  North  Belle  Isle  is  the 
centre,  are  all  stayers,  and  in  the  east  and 
west  Icdjje  Grand  Pri/o  lias  entered  a  body 
of  ore  which  may  develop  into  a  noNANZA 
as  big  as  tlie  one  which  paid  millions  in 
dividends  in  years  gone  by. — Siin  Francisco 
JS'cic's  Letter,  Feb.  4, 1888. 

Bone. — When  a  traveller,  in  passing 
his  luggage  through  the  Custom 
House,  tips  the  officer  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  latter's  exami- 
nation of  his  impedimenta  will  be 
more  or  less  superficial,  the  fee 
thus  given  is  termed  a  bone.  The 
practice  is,  of  course,  contrary  to 
all  regulations  ;  but,  human  nature 
being  human  nature  all  the  world 
over,  it  is  believed  that  similar 
expedients  for  evading  the  law  are 
not  altogether  unknown  in  England. 

Bone  pits. — Indian  places    of 

interment.  These  iow^/Z/i  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  practice 
among  Indian  tribes  being  to  de- 
posit such  remains  in  long  trenches 
or  pits.  This  ceremony  of  con- 
signing their  dead  to  a  final 
resting-place  is  called  the  "second 
burying,"  and  occurs  at  intervals 
varying  from  eight  to  ten  years. 
The  custom  was  known  to  the  early 
settlers    as   "the    festival    of    the 

dead." Bones.  —  Castanet-like 

instruments  ;  properties  of  "  negro  " 
or,  as  they  are  better  known  in 
England  (from  some  famous  per- 
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formers  in  this  line) — Christy  Min- 
strels. Generally  one  of  the  "end 
men  "  performs  with  these  instru- 
ments, and  is,  in  consequence,  di>,'ni- 
fied   with   the   title  of    "  Hrudder 

Uones." To  fkel  a   thing  in 

ONi;'s  BONKS. — A  simile  si},'nifying 
assurance ;  conviction. 

I  ain't  a-goin'  to  niontion  no  names  but  I 
kin  tKKL  IT  IN  MV  iioNr.s  that  thinKsniii't  on 
tlic  square  licro ;  tlicri^'s  a  iii^jRcr  on  the  fence. 
^Scnhiicr'i  Sl(tf;azini\ 

Nat  M.  Shelloii  uf  I..incas(or  sai<l:  'I 
am  in  tiic  race  for  attorncy-Keiieral,  ami  I 
FEKi.  IT  IN  MY  tioNKs  that  I  will  K^t  tlie 
nominaiioii.'— .WissoHri  licpublican,  February 

82,  1888. 


resemble  genuine  words,  such  as 
"  solemncholy  "  for  "melancholy," 
and  "it  don't  much  magnify  "  for 
"  it  don't  much  signify,"  but  the 
meaning  of  such  factitious  words 
is,  in  many  cases,  either  subtly 
reversed  or  endowed  with  an 
extremely  cynical  tinge  of  humor 
and  sarcasm.  The  present  instance 
is  a  case  in  point.  '1  he  ijonksmakkr 
of  the  PInglish  rough  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  American  Uonestttcr, 
but  the  latter  is  certainly  far  more 
brutally  cynical  in  its  suggestive- 
ncss  than  the  former. 


-One  liND  IS  PRETTY  SURE  TO  BE      BoNtvARD.     A  ccmetcfy. 


BONE. — An  old  time  saying  equiva- 
lent to  an  admission  that  "all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters  ";  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  one's  hopes  never  comes 
up  to  the  ideal  formed  of  them. 

People  here  (in  ilie  West)  liave  to  ^et  up 
and  (;et  in  order  to  make  botii  ends  meet, 
and  even  then  one  ksi)  is  I'RKTTv  suke  to 
uii  uoNE.— i'/ic  World,  May  ij,  i883. 

BONtstT  (Eupatorium  pcrfdiatum). — 
In  England  this  is  known  as  the 
thorough-wort.  A  medicinal  plant 
much  esteemed  for  it  sudorific  and 
tonic  qualities.  It  owes  its  popu- 
lar American  name  to  the  fact  tnat 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  specific 
for  the  so  -  called  iiRtAK  isonk 
FEVER  (qv).  It  is  also  reported  to 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
in  the  well  -  known  Shaker  pre- 
parations. 

BoNescTTER. — In  thieves'  cant  a  sur- 
geon ;  it  has  also  the  secondary 
meaning  of  a  hard  raling  horse. 
The  sarcastic,  punnini,'  reference  is 
of  course  to  the  dire  effects 
which  naturally  follow  the  use  of 
an  animal  of  such  a  description. 
The  odd  way  in  which  American 
slang  is  often  derived  strikes  one 
at  times  as  very  curious.  Not  only 
are  words  frequently  coined  which 


When  some   roughs  jumped   the  Catholic 

IIONEVAKI), 

And  started  to  tnkr  out  town-lots  in  it. 

—Mark  Twaiti'ilnmctntt  at  Home, 

BoNiNQ  Adjutant. — Aping  a  military 
bearing.  From  "  to  bone,"  to 
study  ;  to  imitate.  So  also  boning 
MUSCLE  is  to  go  in  largely  for 
gymnastics.  To  bone  stanoino, 
to  study  hard.  West  Point  Cadet 
slang. 

Bonny  BLut  Tlao. — The  iilue  flag, 
the  standard  of  the  Confederates 
was  thus  affectionately  named. 
Hound  it  gathered  the  whole 
sentiment  and  earnestness  of  the 
Southern  cause. 


Bony  Fi»h  {Alosa  menhadtn). — A  fish 
largely  found  in  New  England 
waters  and  down  the  coast  to 
the  35th  parallel.  It  has  many 
names,  amongst  which  are  white- 
fish,  hard-head  (Maine),  moss- 
bunker  (New  York),  panhacen, 
MENHADEN  (Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island),  and  skippaugs 
(New  York).  Like  the  herring, 
which  it  resembles,  it  is  caught 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  be- 
sides being  used  for  food,  is  also 
employed  as  manure. 
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Boo- BOO,  To. — The  sounds  made  by 
a  child  wlicn  cryinj,',  as  represented 
by  lioolioi),  liave  furnislied  our 
Aineriran  cousins  with  a  new  vcri), 
possessinj,'  a  similar  meaninf,',  i.c.,lo 
cry  aloud;  to  make  a  bcllowinf; 
noise;  and,  idiomatically,  to  be  iu 
a  slate  of  whiniiiK  supplication. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  coined  by 
Judf{e  Halliburton,  who,  thouj^h  not 
a  native,  is  stateij  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  several  Americanisms. 

Booby  Hack,  also  Boobv  Hut. —  A 
kind  of  sleif^h,  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  bciuf^  framed  like  an  or- 
dinary carriage. 

A  serious  coaslini;  .'icridciit  orciincul  at 
Fairtiioiirit  hue  last  iii»;lil.  A  parly  uf 
yoiiiiH  ^irls  and  Imys  wi.ri:  coniiiit^  <f<)Wii 
the  sti.'cp  ^rade  at  that  point  on  a  'loiilile 
ripper,  at  a  terrilie  s])eeil,  wlicii  they  col- 
lided with  Ciowley's  liooiiY  iiA(  k,  knocldng 
the  hoise  down  and  deniolishiuM  the  front 
of  the  vehicle.— y^ys/y/i  Duily  (Jluhc,  iB«M. 

BooBV  Hutch  (Cant),— A  police 
station,  so  called  no  doubt  fnjni 
the  light  in  which  the  criminal 
classes  reganl  those  who  are  foolish 
enough  uv  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  landed  in  such  places. 


Boodle. — (i)  This  curious  word  seems 
to  have  come  into  prominent  use 
in  politics  during  the  past  five 
years.  Some  elect i(ms  cannot  be 
conducted  witiiout  bomlle  first 
and  last.  Doodle  does  not  mean 
the  capital  or  stock  -  in  -  trade, 
except  the  business  or  trade  be 
something  secret,  peculiar  and 
illegal.  iyow/Z^al  ways  means  money, 
but  money  is  not  always  boodle. 
Money  honestly  received  and  spent, 
money  that  circulates  in  regular 
and  honest  channels,  that  appears 
in  cash-book  and  ledg«!r  and  ex- 
pense account,  is  never  boodle :  but 
when  a  sum — a  thousand  dollars, 
more  or  less — is  given  to  some  one 
to  use  in  influencing  some  third 


party,  given  perhaps  in  silence  and 

cerlaitdy  without  rcejuiring  any 
writing  of  .-icknowlcdgnient  orobli- 
g.'ilion  that  is  boodle.  Hoodie  is 
money  tist^d  for  pin'post:s()i  biibttry 
aiitl  ccjrruption ;  and  tin;  sanii-  word 
is  used  to  intlicate  the  nitiucy  that 
comes  as  spoils,  the  residt  of  some 
secret  dital,  the  profits  of  which 
are  silently  divided.  The  term  is 
also  ust;tl  to  cover  the  ill  gott(;n 
gains  of  the  b;iiik  robber,  or  the 
absconding  casliier.  "He  carried 
away  so  mucli  boodle."  I  n  elections 
the  primaries li.'ive  to  be  "  fixeil"  ;  a 
great  many  ni(;n  have  to  be  "  seen  "; 
in  short,  the  amotint  of  money 
that  it  seems  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  use  to  elect  a  lew  honest 
public  servants  is  a  tiling  to  won- 
der at.  And  when  these  men 
art;  elected  it  appears  that  they 
oltc:ii  lose  tin;  power  ol  distinguish- 
ing Iielwecn  "straight  money  "  ;ind 
boodle.  The  wortl  seems  destined 
to  take  its  permanent  place  in  the 
language. 

The  hest  in.iii  in  tin;  world  cannot  ni.ikc 
an  honest  living  I ly  heiiiKa  (!iiy  Coiiiicihiian. 
The  oIIk  1:  is  an  nnsalaiied  one,  and  any 
lUDWv.y  til  It  is  in.ide  ont  (il  it  is  iiiioiii.K, 
This  IS  the  new  term  for  plnmlei,  fi.iM<l  ami 
(!V(;ry  form  of  st(  alinn  that  ran  bo  pra<tisi  <l 
l)y  ollice-holders,  who,  in  the  pr.n  tice,  add 
the  Clinic  of  perpny.  It  is  an  easy  hiisineHS 
for  men  of  easy  vhuio..—  I'hiliidi'iphia  Htil- 
Ulin,  Feb.  24,  1.1HS. 

SIk;  presented  adr.ift  for  21100  doU.,  (hawti 
upon  a  DiUroit  h.ink,  ami  received  the  cash. 
Immeili.tti'ly  allei  th.tt  she  left  lor  the  Ivast 
with  the  iiooiii.K,  and  (here  was  no  uneasy 
thoni;ht  ahonl  her  until  the  dr.dt  c.ii'ie  hack 
fioni  Detroit  dishonoured  and  pronounced 
spurious.— -S/.  J.i)Ui<i  Daily  Globe  Ucinoi,iiit, 
l>ibis. 

Ike  Hill,  Issq.,  who  has  betni  so  stioiii^ly, 
and  on  such  hi^h  authority,  lepresiMitpd  as 
cn|;a(;ed  in  the  disli  ihuliun  of  iioodi.k,  is  an 
otlicer  of  the  National  Mouse,  and  has  no 
opportunity  thereto  vindicati;  iiiinself  wilh- 
oiil  inveFtitjatiiin.  I'eih.ips  the  RepiiMicaii 
niemhers  will  be  able  to  accoiiiniodate  him 
in  that  respect. — CiluiiiHilii  Wifkly  C'lZiite, 
Feb.  22,  i««;i. 

(2)     Its  variants   are    almost 

numberless     Amongst  the  thieving 
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ity  fmidle  is 
money  that  is  rutually  s|)uri()iis  or 
C()unt<s Icit,  and  nut  merely  money 
used  for  nefarious  jiiirposcs,  hut 
wliich,  ns  specie,  is  genuine  enouf^h. 

To  CAKkY    IIOODLM    is   to   Utter 

base  coina(,'e,  an<l  hoom.icks  and 
shovers  are  the  men  \\ho  issue 
it.  Swindlers  of  this  type  K'-'K-rally 
luint  in  couples  ;  one  carryinj^  the 
hulk  of  the  countf^rfeit  money,  and 
receiving  the  f,'()od  change  as 
oiit.'unfid  jjy  his  ccjiiipanion,  who 
utters  the  IioihUc  j)ic;c(!  hy  piece. 
'Ihe  f,'ame  is  j;eneraily  worked 
so  that,  at  tlie  slightest  alarm, 
the  nnoDi.i-;  cakkikk  vanislies  nncl 
leaves  nothing  to  criminate  his 
confederate. 

Aiiicrir.iii-  'As  ynii  air:  a  inlivo  of  raii;nl;i 
I  kiipl'"''''  )""  lli>>'l<  tli'i'  rniintry  is  all  i  iid<t, 
bill  tor  Miy  |i'irt  I  slioiilil  li.iKr  most  awfully 
to  ix!  a  siibjcrl  (if  a  iiiiccii.' 

Caiiaillan  -'  'V\n:  cjiionn  is  a  iimre  fi;;iirn- 
h«!a(l  ;  tlicic  is  no  iMW.rv.wrv.  at  all  b(;(\vccn 
Canada  and  tlic  lliiilcd  Slates.' 

'  ("oiiii:  to  iliink,  I  believe  yon  do  liavo 
elections  till  ic' 

'  I  slioiild  say  wi-  did.  W<!  liavR  elections 
and  canipaiiJins,  and  political  parties  and 
bossi:s,ai:d  i  iiinsleis,aiid  uoi.Di.hUband— — ' 

'  llOOlll.KHS  ?' 
'  Plenty  of  'em.' 

'Well,  Weill  Why,  you  arc  fn^emeii  just 
like  IIS.'— 0/mi/i(i  Wuila. 

-())     Another    artifice    of    the 


kind  very  common  among  mags- 
men  is  the  FAK1-;  iiooni.i:  a  roll  of 
paper  over  wlii(h,  after  folding, 
a  dollar  hill  is  pasted,  and  another 
bill  being  loost;ly  wrapped  round 
this  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  roll 
is    made  up   of   a    large   sum    of 

money    in    bills. There  is   yet 

another  meaning  which,  by  an  easy 
transition,  this  word  has  come  to 
possess,  one  identical  with  the  slang 
expressions  dust ;  pieces  ;  rhino  ; 
oof ;  etc.,  for  money.  Handle  is  of 
Dutch  origin  from  buedcl  pronounced 
bocdlc.  In  its  primary  si^nse  it  means 
"household  stuff,"  and  refers  to 
property  left  by  a  testator.  It  is 
also  curious  to  note  that  a  bouli-: 


was  a  Scotch  coin  of  the  value  of 
one-sixth    of   a    penny. —  Sec    also 

CAIiOODI  li. 

Book.  -To  hook. — To  engage  seats; 
olitain  tickets,  etc.,  /.r,  for  travel- 
ling by  rail  or  for  a  public  per- 
formarce  or  meeting.  Originally 
an  Americanism,  but  now  one  of 
oui  most  common  collofjuialisms. 
The  engagement  lif  seats,  of  course, 
neces-iitates  a  rricord  or  entry  in  a 
liook,  and  the  term  boohing  came 
thus  to  mean  tlie  process  referred 
to.  It  has  besides  given  rise  to 
other  terms  similar  in  character 
such  as  "booking  office,"  "  booking 

clerk,"  etc. To    de    hookkd. — 

A  thief's  expression   signifying   to 

be   arrested. Likk    a    hook. — 

T(j  talk  lilic  a  liook  is  to  talk  pom- 
pously, or  with  a  view  to  effect. 
"  'J'o  know  a  thing  like  a  booh,"  i.e., 
thoroughly. 

BooA  Cranks. — A  genus  with  many 
St  bdi  visions.  The  names  describ- 
irg  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
tliose  who  have  to  do  with  books 
c  in  fairly  claim  American  birth. 
'J'hus  a  bibliopegist  is  a  bibliophile 
\.itha  special  regard  for  bookbind- 
ings. A  bibliotaph  is  a  book 
miser.  A  bibliopole  is  a  bookseller 
or  bibliophiles.  A  biblioklept  is  a 
stealer  of  valuable  books.  Mr. 
Lenox,  who  would  not  let  I'rescott 
see  his  Mexican  manuscripts,  was 
a  bibliotaph,  and  Sam  I'epys  was 
a  biblioklept.  Bibliolarty  is  the 
worship  of  books. 


lOOKSTORC.  —A 

— See  Store. 


bookseller's     shop. 


E  ooM. — Variously  ii.sed  as  a  noun  or 
a  verb.  Derived  probably  from 
the  nautical  phrase  "  boom-out," 
signifying  a  vessel  running  rapidly 
before  the  wind.  Within  a  few 
years  it  has  made  its  appearance 
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in  a  variety  of  combinations,  as, 
'■  the  whole  State  is  booming  for 
Smith,"  or  "  the  boys  have 
whooped  up  the  State  to  boom  for 
Smith,"  or  "the  Smith  boom  is 
ahead  in  this  State,"  etc.,  etc. 
Stocks  and  money  are  said  to  be 
booming  when  active,  and  any  par- 
ticular spot  within  a  flourishing 
district  is  regarded  as  within  the 
BOOM -BELT.  A  successful  team 
or  party  is  said  to  be  a  booming 
syuAi),  and  we  even  read  of  boom- 
lets  to  express  progress  of  a  lesser 
degree.  The  term  originated  in 
California. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  said  to  be  (liininishtii); 
instead  of  increasing  in  population.  Tliey 
don't  know  how  to  boom  a  town  over  there. 
—Chicago  Daily  Intcr-Oceaii,  irf>S8. 

'Jim,  they  say  thar  is  a  big  bi;m  up  at 
Rome.' 

'  What's  that  ? '  said  Jim. 

'It's  a  kind  of  new  tradin'  business  what 
swells  and  shrinks,  and  the  swcller  and 
shrinkor  stays  down  in  a  celler  and  works 
the  machine.    They  trade  in  stock.' 

'  Horses  and  mules  ? '  said  Jim. 

'  No,  liit's  all  on  paper,  and  nobody  can 
see  what  he's  buyin  .  You  put  your  money 
ill  and  wait  for  a  swell.  If  it  comes  you 
are  all  right,  but  if  a  shrink  comes  you  are 
busted,  and  you  feel  so  ashamed  that  you 
don't  say  anything  about  it,  and  it  never 
gets  into  the  papers — nothing  but  the  swells 
gits  into  the  papers.' — Miisoiiri  Republican, 
Feb.  16,  iS8«. 

By  the  sudden  breaking  of  a  very  large 
BOOM  of  logs  in  Palouse  River,  near  Colfax, 
Washington  Territory,  yesterday,  Moses 
Ebert  was  killed,  an  unknown  man  was 
drowned,  and  three  other  men  seriously 
injured. — ^cw  York  Evening  Post,  Feb.  24, 
18S8. 

After  the  Sheridan  reception  of  course 
John  Sherman  must  come  to  Boston.  The 
Ohio  statesman  knows  where  all  the  real 
live  BOOMS  start.  If  Mr.  Blaine  is  wise  he 
also  will  come  to  the  '  Hub  '  without  delay. 
—Boston  Daily  Globe,  i88b. 

A  BOOM  in  North  Carolina  is  not  the  kind 
of  phenomenon  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
here.  Sales  of  land  at  from  2  dols.  to  10 
dols.  an  acre  in  a  boom-belt  are  not  of 
record  hereabout. — Picuyuuc,  1888. 

Ben  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  lohn  Sherman's  boominu 
SQUAU,  has  just  had  the  title  of  boss  Repub- 


lican tariff  debater  conferred  upon  him  by 
the   culture   of    Boston.— C/iica^o    Herald, 

1888. 


BooMA  (Sciurus  hudsonius). — This  is 
a  North  Carolina  term  for  the  little 
red  squirrel,  which,  in  the  Northern 
States,  is  popularly  known  as  the 
CHICKAREE  (qv.).  JSooma  is  the 
Indian  name. 

BooNocR. — A  Dutch  term  for  a  brush. 
Still  commonly  used  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Boost,  To. — To  hoist  or  raise  by 
pushing  from  below  or  behind.  An 
Old  English  word. 

Boot,  To. — To  kick  ;  derivation  ob- 
vioi's. 

Bootee. — A  shoe  of  the  blucher 
pattern. 

Boot-Lick. — A  flunkey;  hanger-on;  or 
doer  of  dirty  work. 

Boots. — At  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  it  is  customary  to  present 
the  most  unpopular  member  of  a 
class  with  a  pair  of  handsome  red- 
topped  boots,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  word  bi-auty.  They  were  for- 
merly given  to  the  ugliest  person, 
whence  the  inscription. 

Border  Ruffians. — This  came  promi- 
nently into  use  during  the  Kansa.s- 
Nebraska  troubles  of  1854-5,  ^^^ 
was  originally  applied  to  bands  of 
voters  who  crossed  the  border 
from  the  slave  States  in  order  to 
carry  the  elections  in  the  territories. 
— See  Bleeding  Kansas. 

Borning  Ground. — The  country  of 
one's  birth ;  thejground  upon  which 
one  was  born ;  one's  native  soil. 
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Bos. — At  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  dessert  which  the  students, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
college,  are  allowed  twice  per 
week,  are  respectively  called  the 
senior  and  junior  bos. 

BosAAL. — A  halter  of  particular  con- 
struction, used  in  the  breaking-in 
of  horses.  From  the  Spanish 
bozal,  a  muzzle. 

BosHiNc  (Cant). — A  flogging. 

Boss. — The  political /)05i  is  the  leader 
who.se  word  is  law  to  his  hench- 
men. J3oss  Tweed,  of  New  York, 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
wear  the  title  in  a  semi-official  way. 
The  phrase  hoss  kulf.  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  and  was  employed  by 
him  in  political  speeches  in  Chicago. 
It  is  now  in  common  use  in  this 
sense.  Originally  the  word  (Dutch 
baas)  was  used  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  in  a  semi-respectful  way. 
Now  in  common  use  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic — as  a  noun,  a 
master  ;  adjective,  pleasant ;  and  as 
a  verb,  to  lead,  to  domineer. 

Alderman  Campbell — I  move  an  amend- 
ment to  make  Hamline  the  (general  superin- 
tendent and  chief  iioss  of  this  whole  M'^s 
business. 

'  Didn't  I  rent  you  the  land  for  a  third  of 
the  crop  ? '  '  Yes,  hoss,'  said  the  man  ;  '  but 
you  see  dere  was  no  third.  Derc  was  only 
two  bales  of  cotton  and  two  loads  of  corn  ; 
all  mine,  and  nuffin'  foryoul)y  the  contract.' 
And  the  landlord  could  not  make  Cuflee 
believe  any  other  way. — A  mcrican  Uuir.oiist, 
1888. 

Take  it  all  together,  with  scarcity  of  food 
and  little  sleep,  we  had  a  hard  but  a  noss 
timc.—Iirooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  March  iS,  1888. 

When  lovely  woman  hires  a  servant 
And  BOSSES  her  around  all  day, 

What  makes  the  girl  pray  half  so  fervent 
As  her  desire  to  run  away. 

—Texas  Si/tings,  July,  1888. 

The  organization  of  the  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee  the  other  evening  de- 


veloped about  the  highest  handed  bit  of 
uossiSM  that  has  come  to  the  surface  for 
years.— Ci;ifi»i/i(''i  Enquirer,  1888. 

Boston. — A  card  game  of  American 
origin  and  dating  from  the  War  of 
Independence.  In  The  Laws  of 
the  Eastern  States  occurs  the 
following  note.  A  game  of  cards 
was  invented  in  Versaul  and  called 
in  honor  of  the  town  Boston ;  the 
points  of  the  game  are  allusive — 
"Great  Independence,"  "Little 
Independence,"  "Great  Misery," 
"  Little  Misery,"  etc.  It  was  com- 
posed partly  of  whist  and  partly 
of  another  game  partaking  most  of 
the  former.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
writing  in  1879,  reported  that  it 
was  then  hardly  known  in  the 
States,  but  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  card  players  to  know  that  it  was 
a  most  interesting  game.  At  that 
time  it  was  fretjuently  played  in 
France,  and  was  almost  the  ex- 
clusive game  in  every  "circle"  in 
the  North  of  Europe  from  Amster- 
dam to  St.  Petersburg.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  game  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Franldin,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  he  was 
fond  of  playing  it.  The  Boston 
ci.tJB  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the 
oldest  social  clubs  in  that  city,  was 
named  after  it,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  there  are  islands  in 
Boston  Harbour  about  Salem,  and 
other  places  perhaps,  bearing  the 
name  of  Independence,  Great 
Misery  and  Little  Misery.  In  this 
game  Boston  means  "to  get  five 
tricks." 

Boston ESE. — Used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  telegraphese,  i.e.,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Bostonese,  therefore,  is  .'> 
method  of  speech  or  manners 
supposed  to  be  specially  affected 
by  the  residents  of  that  city. 

The  lady  was  in  jolly  ^ond  spirits,  and  she 
bore  the  honors  of  her  position  with  her 
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customary  tact  and  savoir/aire.  There  were 
a  nuiiiber  of  neople  present,  principally 
BoKTONKSK.and  tliey  treated  the  l)rinlu  Utile 
visitor  with  great  respect  and  attention. — 
New  York  HeraUl,  July  29,  iB«8. 

Boston  Notions. — This  is  a  well- 
known  expression  and  dates  back 
many  years.  It  was  used  during 
the  last  century,  and  even  at  that 
time  had  become  proverbial.  In 
the  preface  to  an  oration  on  the 
"  Heauties  of  Liberty,"  delivered  at 
Boston,  December  3,  1773,  by  "a 
British  Bostonian  "  (Mr.  Allen),  it 
says  that  "the  Bostonians  are  very 
notional."  Again  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Meniiiy,  May  3,  1793,  is  an 
article  headed  "  J3oston  folks  are 
full  of  notions,"  which  speaks  of 
the  fact  as  a  proverbial  saying. 

BoTHCRsouc. — Annoying;   vexatious. 

Bottom.  —  Power  of  endurance ; 
stamina.  Hnglish  slang  which  is 
thoroughly  and  respectably  collo- 
quial in  the  States. 

A  buffalo  can  run  only  about  two-thirds 
as  fast  as  a  );ood  horse  ;  but  what  he  lacks  in 
speed,  he  makes  up  in  hot  1  om  or  endurance, 
in  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  in  most  extra- 
ordinary vitality.— Do(/g^f'$  Plains  of  the 
Great  West. 

To  KNOCK  THE  BOTTOM  OUT  OF 


ONE,  is  to  overcome  ;  to  defeat,  etc. 

The  declination  of  Mr.  Blaine  has  knock- 
ed the  BOTTOM  out  of  Mugwunipcry. — 
Cleveland  Leader,  ii>88. 

Bottom     dollar. — The     last 

dollar.  The  phrase  "  to  bet  one's 
bottom  dollar"  is  frequently  heard. 

Bottom    facts.  —  The    exact 

truth  about  any  matter.  To  "  get 
to  the  bottom  facts  "  concerning  a 
subject  ir>to  irrive  at  an  unquestion- 
able conclusion  concerning  it,  or, 
as  we  should  say  in  England,  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  question. 

You  take  a  family  able  to  emba'ni,  and 
you've  got  a  suft  thiiii;.    You  can  mention 


sixteen  diflorent  ways  to  do  it— though  there 
aint  only  one  or  two  ways  when  you  conic 
down  to  till!  noTToM  facts  of  it  — and 
they'll  take  the  highest  ])i  iced  way  every 
time.  It's  human  nature— human  nature  in 
urief.— .UiirA  Twain's  Lite  on  the  Mississippi, 
V-  393- 

The  phrase  is  also  varied  by 

BOTTOM     KOCK. 

Bottom  Kock, 

Conductor  (on  California  train  some  years 
hence) — '  All  out  for  Pitholeville.' 

Keal  Kstate  Anent  (eiiteriu); car)— 'Orange 
groves  and  apple  orchards,  two  for  a  penr.y.' 
—Omaha  World,  1888. 

Bottom  Lands  or  Bottom. — Flat  land 

in  the  valleys. 

Dave  K(;nsctt,  an  iiidustrous  old  negro 
who  livrs  down  in  the  hottoms,  is  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  inenihers  of  the  churcli. — 
Amcncitn  Humorist,  i88t<. 

The  bhills  of  the  Mississipiii  only  follow 
the  >;eneral  course  of  the  stream,  and  as  one 
Hoe:;  to  the  southward  they  get  farther  away 
from  the  strc.im,  till  the  hot  roM  i.ANns  are 
from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  and  below 
Baton  Kouge,  as  aforesaid,  the  wliole 
country  is  hottom.  Above  St.  Louis  these 
wide  lowlands  are  rare ;  but  the  noted 
American  hottom  is  several  miles  wide 
oppoiitu  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  extends  the 
length  of  two  or  three  counties  on  the 
Illinois  side.  This  tract  contains  some 
200  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
the  wc:ld. — Ami-riciin  Humorist,  1S88. 

BouGC,  To. — From  the  old  French 
boiige,  a  swelling.  To  be  puffed  out ; 
to  bulge ;  or  swell  out.  An  old 
provinciaHsra  now  rarely  heard  in 
England,  but  still  current  in  the 
remote  parts  of  New  England. 

BoucHTtN. — Past  participle  of  "to 
buy,"  in  which  the  archaic  termina- 
tion is  still  preserved  ;  like  gotten, 
putten,  etc.  Used  adjectively,  it 
serves  to  distinguish  shop  bought 
goods  from  home  manufactures 
(New  England  and  New  York). 
The  distinction  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood in  connection  with  baker's 
bread  as  compared  with  what  is 
known  as  home  -  made  bread. 
Doughlcn    is    yet    a    provincialism 
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in  use  in  the  North  of  England  as 
regards  the  former. 

Bounce,  To. — To  expel  by  force;  \.j 
eject  with  violence. 

To-day  Mayor  Armstrong,  with  the  chief 
of  police  and  sixty  regular  and  special 
policcnien,  went  to  Arsenal  Hill,  the  scene 
of  tlieland-jtnnpinR,  and  ordered  all  the  tres- 
passers off,  warnin.4  them  that  the  land  was 
claimed  by  the  city.  The  jnmpers  did  not 
go,  whereupon  the  Mayor  ordered  his  force 
to  BouN'CE  them  and  tear  down  their 
shanties,  tents  and  fences,  which  was 
promptly  done,  and  a  guard  left  to  prevent 
the  jumpers'  return. — Cinciiiiinti  Weekly 
Gazette,  February  22,  i8b8. 

Also    to    swagger;    hence    a 

BOUN'CKR  is  a  thief  who  commits 
his  depredations  with  bravado  and 
bullying.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  signify  one  who  ejects,  in  Eng- 
lish slang  a  "chucker  out." 

He  settled  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  first 
employed  as  nouNCKii  in  a  ball-room 
and  cafe  of  old  creoIe  days. — Atiierican 
Humorist,  i8«S. 

To    GET    THE    GRAND     BOUNCE 


is  equivalent,  in  political  parlance, 
to  dismissal,  especially  in  reference 
to  government  appointments. 

Bouncing   Cheat  (Cant). — A  bottle. 

BouNG  (Cant). — A  purse. 

Bounty-Jumper. — The  War  of  the 
Rebellion  is  responsible  for  this,  as 
for  many  other  colloquialisms.  As 
the  conflict  lengthened  out,  men 
became  in  great  request,  and  large 
bounties  were  offered  by  the  North 
for  volunteers.  This  bounty  was 
found  in  many  cases  to  be  a  direct 
incitement  with  unprincipled  men 
to  bad  faith  and  unfair  dealing. 
Such  would  eniist,  receive  their 
bounty,  join  their  regiment,  and 
then  decamp,  to  reappear  in  an- 
other State  to  go  through  the  same 
performance.  Cases  were  known 
where  this  was  done  many  times 


over,  and  the  practice  was  called 
bounty-jumping. — Ste  Jumping. 

Bourbon. — (i)  A  Democrat  of  the 
straitest  sect  ;  a  kire-eater  (qv.). 
Applied  for  the  most  part  to 
Southern  Democrats  of  the  old 
school.  This  use  of  the  word 
jrobably  ante-dates  the  Civil  War, 
jut  no  instance  of  such  use  has 
been  found  in  print.  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  is  popularly 
associated  with  this  kind  of  Demo- 
crat, but  we  must  look  to  the  old 
Bourbon  party  in  France — uncom- 
promising adherents  of  political 
tradition— for  its    true    paternity. 

(2)  A  superior  kind  of  whiskey 

originally  applied  to  that    manu- 
factured in  Bourbon,  Kentucky. 

BowoARK  or   BODOK  (q -v) . — Also  bots 

d'arc. 

Bowel. — At  Harvard,  "To  have  no 
bowels"  is  to  be  poor,  destitute,  or 
without  means.  Of  scriptural 
derivation,  the  word  being  used  in 
a  somewhat  similar  sense  in  the 
Bible. 


Bower  (Right  and  left). — Terms 
at  euchre,  designating  the  two 
highest  cards  in  the  pack,  the  right 
bower  being  the  knave  of  the  suit 
turned  up  as  trumps,  and  the  left 
bower  the  corresponding  card 
in  the  suit  of  the  same  colour,  j.f., 
clubs  if  spades  are  trumps,  or 
hearts  if  diamonds,  and,  of  course, 
vice  versd.  Some  philologists,  es- 
pecially those  who  favor  the 
theory  that  all  card  games,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  full  of  polit- 
ical allusions  and  import,  regard 
euchre  as  a  case  in  point,  and  de- 
rive boiceriromthe  German  bauer,  a 
peasant  or  yeoman,  who  thus  ap- 
propriates kingly  place  and  power. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  idea  is 
somewhat  fanciful,  especially  as,  if  it 
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be  true  at  all  that  the  game  is  of 
(ierman  origin,  the  Teutons  of  the 

f)erio(l  of  its  birth  were  certainly 
ittle  enough  affected  with  Demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  it  would  rather 
seem  that  our  American  cousins  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  Kepublican 
sentiment  have,  in  seeking  a  deri- 
vation for  the  terms  used  in  one  of 
their  favorite  games,  allowed  the 
wish  to  become  father  of  the 
thought.  Idiomatically,  botar  is 
now  used  in  the  slang  sense  of 
"excellent,"  "foremost,"  etc.  Tor 
example,  a  man  might  describe  a 
good  and  true  wife  as  his  right 
bower ;  or,  as  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing quotations,  the  colloquial  sense 
may  be  even  more  extended. 

Sandy  Tipton  ....  rose  for  a  moment 
superior  to  the  fiict  tliat  he  had  an  acR  and 
two  nouKK.s  in  his  sleeve.— /^M  Ihirte's 
Luck  of  Roariiij;  Camp,   p.  76. 

'  Wiiat  have  you  got  there  ?  I  call,'  said 
T.  quietly. 

'  Two  uowEKS  and  an  ace  '  said  the  stran- 
ger, showing  two  revolvers  and  a  bowie 
knUe.—hnt  Haiti's  'laiiKssee's  Partner,  p. 
zio. 

(Cant). — A  prison. 


Bow'Rv  Boys  and  Girls.  —  The 
'Arry's  and  'Arriet's  of  the  New 
York  of  .ome  years  ago.  The 
bowery  is  a  well-known  thorough- 
fare in  the  American  metropolis 
where  such  congregate.  Formerly 
spelt  bouwerij  and  derived  from 
bouti>,  tillage,  or  bouwen,  to  till, 
to  cultivate,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  modern  Dutch  word  boerderij, 
a  farm,  or  the  business  of  farming. 
The  bowery  was  the  farm  of 
Governor  Stuyvesant. 

Bowit  or  Bowie- Knife. — A  long,  for- 
midable weapon,  sometimes  over 
a  foot  in  length  and  two  inches 
broad,  only  worn  by  hunters  and 
desperadoes  in  the  wilder  and  more 
unsettled  parts  of  the  Union.  One 
kind     is     facetiously     called     an 


Arkan.sas  toothpick  (qv.).  The 
term  bowii'  was  derived  from  a 
notorious  character.  Colonel  Jim 
Howie. 

A  stalw.-irt  ruffian  ....  who  carried 
two  revolvers  in  hi<^  belt,  and  a  ikiwik-knifr 
prcijecting  from  liis  hooi.— Mark  Twain's 
A'iiii^'/ii«a;  it,  chap.  31. 

— Also    TO    BOWIE-KNIFE,    i.e.,    tO 

biab  with  that  weapon. 

.  .  .  The  same  Mr.  Softroc  who  would 
meet  you  at  the  liquor  bar  of  a  Mississippi 
sic.itner,  inveigle  yon  to  play  Poker,  cheat 
yon,  ay,  and  quirkly  iiowikknife  you  if 
you  discovered  that  it  was  through  cheating 
that  you  had  lost  your  dollars. 

Bowman. — An  antiquated  Virginian 
term  among  army  men  for  a  body- 
servant.  The  name  itself  dates 
l)ack  to  a  period  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  powder  and  shot — 
perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of 
pre-colony  days  now  extant  in  the 
New  World. 


BOWMAN'S  Boot  {Gillenia  trifoliata). — 
A  medicinal  plant  with  emetic 
qualities,  perhaps  more  generally 
known  as  Indian  physic.  It  is  a 
species  of  ipecacuanha. 

Bowsprit  (CantJ.  —  The  nose; 
clearly  of   nautical  origin. To 

HAVE  one's  BOWSPRIT  IN  PAREN- 
THESIS is  tO  have  it  pulled.  "To 
have  one's  head  in  Coventry  "  will 
occur  to  mind  as  an  English  slang 
phrase  very  similar  in  character. 

Box. — (i)  Also  known  as  a  battery 
{q.v)     A  kind  of  flat  boat  used  in 

duck  shooting. (2)  A   technical 

term,  signifying,  in  North  Carolina, 
a  large  bowl-like  incision  made  in 
gum-bearing  or  resinous  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
exuding  sap.  This  operation  is 
known  as  "  boxing  a  tree,"  hence 
TO  BOX  in  this  sense. 


Box  Car 

Box  Car. — A  holsk-car  so  called  ;  a 
close  car  used  to  convey  furniture 
and  merchandize  by  rail. 

When  your  legs  fail  you  at  last,  you  lie 
down  on  a  small  BOX  CAR  ....  and 
are  drat;«c(l  up  to  daylight.— .Vrt;-*  Twain't 
Iniwceiits  at  Home,  chap.  vii. 

Box  Elder  {Negundium  aiuericanum). 
— Also  known  as  the  a.sh-leaved 

MAPLE. 

Bob  McCord  had  stopped  in  the  darkness 
under  the  slia<le  of  a  uox  klukk,  a  little 
beyond  the  forks  of  the  ToaA.—Scribntr'i 
Magazine,  i888. 

Box  TuRTLt. — A  tortoise  which,  when 
alarmed,  has  the  power  of  rolling 
itself  up,  appearing  as  if  enclosed 
in  a  box.  The  under  shell  of  this 
turtle  is  arranged  in  two  or  three 
sections  (according  to  species), 
each  being  joined  by  a  ligament- 
like skin. 


Boy. — (i)  The  general  usage,  as 
regards  this  and  several  other 
terms  of  a  similar  character,  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  peculiarity 
amongst  American  authors  and 
journalists.  The  offspring  of 
Smith,  Jones,  or  Robinson  ap- 
pear in  print  as  the  Smith  boy, 
the  Jones  girl,  etc.,  and  if  thought 
desirable  tc  state  age  the  descrip- 
tion would  run,  the  fifteen-year- 
old  Robinson  boy.  The  custom  is 
almost  indefinitely  extended  in 
other  directions.  Thus  we  hear 
of  the  widow  Whangdoodle,  Archi- 
tect Gribble,  Butcher  Thompson, 
etc.  The  practice  is  to  describe 
men  by  their  trade  and  profession 
in  a  manner  which,  in  England,  is 
now  confined  to  doctors  (Doctor 
Smith)  and  occasionally,  amongst 
the  illiterate,  to  lawyers  (Lawyer 
Jones)  and  parsons  (Parson  Robin- 
son). 

The  city  schools  lack  fourteen  weeks  of 
being  out,  and  the  Skipper  boy  could  com- 
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ply  with  the  law,  with  two  weeks  to  spare 
The  defence  set  up  this  plea,  The  Court 
held  decision  until  10  o'clock  to-day,  at 
which  time  the  prosecution  took  a  non-suit. 
If  the  Skipper  iiov  is  not  in  school  by  that 
time  the  prosecution  can  make  a  valid  case. 
—Chicago  Dauy  News,  1888. 

(2)    A   Souther-   'erm  before 

the  war  for  a  colore;     irvant,  even 

when  grey  haired  ana  infirm. 

(3)  This  word  is  also  often  used 
nowadays  to  designate  the  polit- 
ical hangers-on  of  a  candidate  or 
party  ;  those  who  can  be  counted 
upon  to  cheer  and  be  on  hand,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  who 
expect  the  small  change  of  the 
campaign  funds  in  the  way  of  free 
drinks,  and  the  minor  offices  as 
their  remuneration.  Heelers 
(q.v)  has  much  the  same  meaning, 
but  is  rather  derogatory  by  impli- 
cation. It  is  safe  to  call  a  boy  a  boy, 
but  to  call  him  a  "heeler"  might 
involve  unpleasantness.  B'hoy 
{q.v.)  is  a  somewhat  obsolete  cor- 
ruption of  boy,  and  has  a  rowdyish 
rather  than  apolitical  signification. 

Boys  IN  blue. — Thesoldiersof 

the  North,  from  their  blue  uniforms ; 
also  called  yanks  and  blue- 
bellies.  Since  the  war  the  term 
boys  in  blue  has  become  the  offi- 
cial title  ot  sundry  half-military 
organizations,  in  many  of  which 
negroes  predominate.  Blue,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  was  the  color  of  the 
uniform  worn  by  the  Independent 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
War  of  Independence. 

(The  Irish-American  soldier)  had  the 
bright  humorous  countenance  of  the  Celt 
with  the  peculiar  litheness  and  military 
swagper  of  the  American  boys  in  blue. — 
Juttin  McCarthy. 

BRACE,   To   (Cant). — To    get    credit 

by     swagger. To     brace     it 

THROUGH. — To  succeed  by  dint  of 

sheer  impudence. To  brace  up, 

which  in  English  slang  signifies  to 
pledge  stolen  goods,  is  equivalent 
in  America  to  taking  a  drink. 
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'Tills  is  pretty  touRh  on  tne,"  siRhed 
Colonel  Snort.  '  1  don't  want  to  ro  back  on 
my  party,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  I  don't 
want  to  advocaio  taxing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Let's  ro  over  to  tlu;  salon  and  iiwack 
UP  with  a  snifter,  and  maybe  I'll  see  my 
wav  out  of  this  nauseating  dilemma.' — Texas 
Sifimss,  August  j8,  1888. 

Bradished. — Hermetically  sealed. 

After  the  settlinR  the  west  entrance  was 
not  safe  to  work  in,  but  timbers  were  put 
in  and  it  was  ukauisiiku,  or  hermetically 
sealed.  It  is  dangerous  to  seal  up  a  portion 
of  a  mine,  for  gas  collects  in  it  and  may 
force  its  way  out. — Missouri  Ktpubiican, 
March  31,  i88H. 


Brainy. — (i)  A  strange  word  curiously 
derived  from  its  legitimate  noun 
root.  A  brainy  journal  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  par  excellence, 
a  paper  characterized  by  deep 
thought  or  research.  Thought  of 
a  kind,  it  is  true,  is  implied  in  the 
term  brainy,  but  it  is  rather  in  the 
direction  of  the  "  imaginative  and 
airy  nothings"  species  of  society 
gossip  now  so  rife  in  many  journals. 

I  see  that  the  RO-aways  arc  packing  tlieir 
trunks  and  getting  their  names  into  print 
already.  I  am  myself  booked  for  a  trip  to 
Europe  among  the  brainy  paragraphs 
thrown  off  by  one  society  reporter. — 67. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  April  29,  i8b8. 

(2)  Also  mental  restlessness. 

We  are  a  bkainv  people.  Ukainy  men 
succeed  in  life.  An  active  iiitellt!ct  with  a 
weak  organism  to  work  tlirough  will  wear  it 
out  early  in  life.  Hence,  in  our  country, 
the  large  nmnbcr  of  those  who  break  down. 
—Missouri  Kcpublican,  Feb    12,  1888. 

(3)  Brainy,  in  a  more  legitimate 


sense,  indicates  the  possession  of 
brain-power ;  in  each  case,  how- 
ever, the  usage  is  distinctively 
American. 

By  May  i  at  least  1,500  men  will  be  under 
the  contract  restrictions  of  professional 
clubs,  all  under  the  protection  of  the  national 
8:;r<!eincnt  and  subject  to  the  luling  of  a 
BRAINY  board  of  arbitration.  —  C/iicrtro 
Herald,  18S8, 


BRANCH.— The  fluvial  phraseology  of 
America  has  preserved  in  many 
cases  the  terms  once  current  in 
the  old  country.  Branch  is  one  of 
these  words,  and  is  coUocjuial  in 
the  South  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Its  primary  meaning  is  a  brook; 
other  names  for  running  water 
are  kiver  and  bayou. 

As  they  were  going  directly  away  from 
Globe  City,  Hop  Sing  did  not  hold  b.ick, 
but  followfd  the  child  to  the  fringe  of 
timber    that   bordered    a    small    creek   or 

UKANCII. 

Brand. — A  marl-  of  proprietorship 
placed  upon  cattle,  in  the  West 
especially,  where  immense  herds 
often  travel  from  place  to  place 
over  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
search  o*'  and  water,  or  for 

shelter  In  consequence,  the 
diffc"'.  ..  ■  '  requcntly  get  mixed 
fither  by  cident  or  design — 
hence  the  ess  placed  by  ranch- 
men upo  'rands  and  branding. 
Indeed,  sc  .ustomary  is  it  for  a 
cowboy  to  inspect  and  note  the 
brands  of  every  group  of  cattle 
he  meets  with,  that  it  becomes 
quite  a  second  nature  to  do  so. 
Very  stringent  precautions  are 
taken  by  cattle-men  to  prevent 
any  tampering  with  brands.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind  is  most 
severely  punished ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  chances  of  malpractice 
are  few  and  far  between  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  deterrent  influence 
of  punishment  if  discovered, 
all  brands  are  registered,  and 
HRAND-RKADERS  are  appointed  as 
inspectors.  All  cattle-marks  are 
jealously  examined  on  the  living 
and  the  dead  animals  at  every 
shipping  point,  and  Koosovelt,  a 
well-known  authority,  declares  it 
is  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly 
these  men  will  detect  signs  of  a 
brand  having  been  tampered  with. 
Now    there    is,    in    consequence, 
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very  little  of  this  kind  of  dishon- 
esty ;  whereas  formerly  lierds 
were  occasionally  stolen  almost 
bodily.  The  law  once  was  (and 
may  yet  be)  that  all  cattle  wliich 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  age  of 
one  year  unbranded  became  the 
property  of  him  whose  brand  was 
lirst  put  upon  them.  One 
Maverick  formerly  owned  such 
immense  herds  that  many  of  his 
animals  unavoidably  escaped  his 
rouanne  in  the  spring,  were  taken 
up  by  his  neighbors,  branded  and 
called  Mavericks.  The  term  even- 
tually spread  over  the  whole  cattle 
country,  and  is  in  use  now  not  only 
to  denote  a  beast  thus  acquired,  but 
any  young  unbranded  animal. 
No  great  drove  can  sweep  through 
the  mighty,  unfenced  ranch  lands 
of  the  great  West  without  draw- 
ing a  wake  of  these  Mavericks— 
these  haves  per  doliim  amtas- and 
the  temptation  to  let  them  remain 
has  ruined  the  herdsman's  char- 
acter. 'J'he  brands  and  their 
descriptive  names  would  fill 
all  the  books  of  the  Nuremberg 
Cobbler.  Indeed  the  West  is 
one  great  tangle  of  bovine  hiero- 
grapliics  which  the  cowboys  read 
better  than  a  book.  Brands  are 
placed  usually  on  the  hip,  shoulder 
and  side,  or  on  any  one  of  them, 
and  comprise  letters,  numbers, 
or  figures,  in  every  combination, 
the  outfit  being  known  by  its  brand. 
Some  now  actually  in  use  are 
the  Three  Sevens,  the  Thistle,  the 
Bellows,  the  OX,  the  VI.,  the 
Seventy-six  Bar  (15),  and  the 
Quarter  Circle  Diamond  (0). 
The  dew-lap  and  the  ears  may  also 
be  cut,  notched,  or  slit,  or  they 
may  be  marked  with  the  vent, 
a  brand  announcing  sale ;  single- 
bob,  a  slit  ear  dropping  down. 
Other  marks  signifying  ownership 
are  over-bit,  over-hack,  over-half- 
crou,  over-slope,  swallow-fork, 
uncfer-bit,     under-hack,     etc. 


Brand.book. — Aregisterofthemul- 
titudinous  marks  used  in  branding. 

Bkand-bunxh. — A  small  herd 

of  cattle. 


BBANDT  GOOSE.— Dodge,  inhisi^i'ni 
0/  (he  Great  West,  says  a  very 
considerable  number  of  birds  come 
to  the  plains  in  the  early  spring, 
rear  broods,  and  return  in  the  fall 
to  a  more  congenial  clime.  Of 
these  the  brandt  goose  is  the 
largest.  Along  streams  secure 
from  freshets  and  prowling 
animals  the  brandt  makes  a  nest 
of  small  sticks,  grass,  leaves, 
and  feathers  on  some  secluded 
point  only  a  few  inches  above 
the  water.  On  streams  liable  to 
spring  rises  and  otherwise  unpro- 
tected, she  builds  a  huge  structure 
of  sticks,  some  of  them  apparently 
too  large  for  her  to  carry,  in  some 
convenient  fork  of  a  tree  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  more  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  water.  This 
outwardly  rough  affair  is  nicely 
lined  with  leaves,  grass  and 
feathers,  making  a  superb  bed  for 

the  eggs The  eggs  are 

not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the 
uoMiisTic  Goosii,  but  when  fresh 
are  more  delicate  and  of  a  richer 
flavor. 

Brandv  8ma&  '.  —  A  well  -  known 
"  American  drink,"  of  which  brandy 
is  the  chief  component,  crushed  ice 
being  another  important  addition. 

We  procured  the  services  of  a  Rcntlfni.iii 
experienced  in  the  rioineticl.iture  of  the 
American  bar. . .  .A  bowing,  aproned  I'rcncl)- 
nian  stepped  forward  and  said  '  (Jue  votiie . 
lesiiussietirs?'  Our  general  said  (after  naming 
several  other  drinks)  'Give  us  a  brandy 
SMASH.'  Tlie  frenchman  be^an  to  baci< 
away  suspicions  of  tlic  oininous  vigor  of 
the  last  order. — Mark  Twitin's  Innocaits 
Abroad. 

Philological.— Gallic  Toutibt— '  I  do  not 
sec  liow  any  one  ever  learns  the  absurd 
Eni^lish.     I  lead  on  the  nieiiu  of  drinks 
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"Shcrree  Cobblair,"  I  find  in  the  dictionary 
— a  mender  of  shoes  of  sherry  wine;  "Santa 
Cruz  Sour," /,«  S(ii«/«  Croix  acide;  dkandy 
SMASH,  F.au  lie  vie  icrtisc.  Bite  de  langue ! ' 
— NcKi  York  Evening  Post,  February  24, 1888. 


Brash. — Several  meanings  attach  to 
this  word,  most  of  which,  if  not  all, 
can  be  traced  back  to  Old  English 
usage.  Byash  is  still  provincial  in 
some  parts  of  England  for 
broken  boughs  and  twigs,  such  as 
are  seen  scattered  about  after  a 
storm,  hence  (r)  brittle,  a  meaning 
which  in  New  England  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  frangible  timber 
or  ice,  e.g.,  brash  ice,  ?.<;.,  ice  which 
has  become  brittle  and  pulverized. 
In  New  York  it  is  applied  to  vege- 
tables  when   fresh. (2)    Harsh. 

This  also  is  an  old  friend  with  new 
surroundings,  it  once  having  been 
general  to  describe  hastiness  of 
temper  and  impetuosity. 

'  You  foolish  boy,'  said  Barbara.  '  You've 
cone  -it  your  work  too  bkash.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Here,  take  some 
of  this  pie  ;  and  don't  you  '^ork  so  hard  the 
rest  of  the  day.' — Scribner's  Magazine. 

(3)  Used  adjectively  of  a  per- 
son when  indisposed,  a  meaning 
which  is  still  colloquial  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Brass  Monkey. — Cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  nose  off  a  brass 
MONKEY  is  a  simile  for  intense  cold 
amongst  some  people. 

Brave. — A  romantic  term  for  an 
Indian  warrior.  Once  common, 
but,  like  the  "noble  savage"  him- 
self, fast  disappearing,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  this  sense  in  the 
works  of  writers  of  the  Fenimore 
Cooper  stamp.  Now  used  collo- 
quially for  "a  man." 

Bravely,  for  well;  excellently;  finely. 
This,  with  its  adjective  brave,  is 
nearly   obsolete   in  England,  but 


still  current  in  the  United  States 
in  the  sense  given. 

Breachy. — Unruly  ;  mainly  applied 
to  cattle.  New  England.  Used 
in  the  same  sense  in  our  own 
Southern  counties. 


Bread  Kind  (West  Indian). — Sub- 
stitutes for  bread,  as,  for  example, 
the  fruit  of  the  plantain  and 
edible  roots. — See  Bread  stuff. 


Bread-Root  (Psoralca  esctileiita). — 
This  edible,  farinaceous  root  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  it  grows  profusely,  is  in 
form  like  the  beet  but  larger  in 
size,  oftentimes  attaining  a  cir- 
cumference of  twenty  inches  or 
more.  Its  white  pulp  is  sweet, 
very  palatable,  and  highly  nutri- 
tious. Its  popular  name  is  by  no 
means  ill-deserved. 

Breadstuff. — Whea^,  flour,  grain  and 
all  products  usually  made  into 
bread.  One  of  the  most  useful 
words  in  the  language  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  our  American 
cousins  ;  its  introduction  goes  back 
over  a  hundred  years. 

Break. — To  make  a  break,  that  is, 
to  make  a  rush  for,  a  meaning 
which  is  probably  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  the  same  word  in 
billiard  phraseology. 

A  Kfizzly,  you  know,  will  stay  by  the  dogs 
and  fiKht  them,  whenever  they  come  in  reach, 
till  he  can  get  a  sniff  of  a  man.  They  can 
smell  a  man  a  long  way  off,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  do  this  they  make  a  break  for  him. 

Break  Back. — Technically  applied 
to  a  roof,  the  angle  of  departure 
of  which  on  one  side  varies  from 
that  of  the  other,  the  roof  itself 
also  being  carried  down  much 
lower. 
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BREAKBONt  Fever. —  A  fever  pecu- 
liar to  low-lying,  swampy  localities. 
This  malady  is  intermittent,  and  is 
accompanied  by  very  violent  pains 
in  all  the  bones  and  joints.  Also 
called  DENGUE,  in  the  South. 

The  broad,  red  sun  was  just  dinping  i.ito 
the  prairie  liorizon,  when  a  grey  naze  over- 
spread the  landscape,  creeping  up  from  the 
sluggish  stream.  The  old  man  waved  his 
hand  towards  it,  with  the  brief,  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  bueakbone  fever,  and  wo 
retired  to  the  cabin  and  evening  fire. 
jF.  H.  Jieadle's  Western  Wilds. 

Breakish. — A  colloquialism  for  frail, 
brittle,  etc.  Also  Breaky. 


Break-o-Day  drum  (Cant). — A  drink- 
ing saloon  which  keeps  its  doors 
open  all  night. 

Breakup. — A  slang  term  for  places 
where  large  numbers  of  people 
separate,  as  e.g.,  a  railway  station 

or  pier. To   break-up. — (i)  In 

England  to  break  new  land  is  com- 
mon enough ;  in  America  the  same 
operation  is  spoken  of  as  breaking  up, 
De  Vere  says,  because  of  the  much 
greater    difficulty    attending     the 

process. (2)    To    confuse  ;    in 

theatrical  parlance  "to  bring  down 
the  house." 

One  of  those  indefatigable  New  York 
letter-writers  has  been  poking  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Unipn  Square  Theatre.  He  was  in- 
terrupted in  his  explorations  one  morning 
by  an  old  actor  who  remarked  :  That  house 
had  a  glorious  history.  Think  how  many 
reputations  were  chiefly  made  within  its 
walls.  .  .  ,  There  Owen  Fawcett  and 
Thorne  were  always  guying  and  in  the  '  Two 
Orphans '  when  the  Chevalier  threatened  to 
throw  Picard  out  of  the  window,  the  latter 
interjected  the  question :  What's  the  matter 
with  the  dcor?  and  broke  up  Thorne  and 
the  audience.— Dt/roi/  Free  Press,  August  4, 
1888. 

BREAKV. — See  Breakish. 

Bream  {Pomotis  vulgaris). — A  fresh 
water  fish  of  showy  colors,  which 


bears  several  names  ;  being  known 
also    as    the    sun-fi.sh,    and    the 

PUMPKIN-SEED. 


BREATH. — Change  your  breath  ; 
i.e.,  an  injunction  to  adopt  a 
different  manner  or  bearing.  An 
offensive,  slang  expression  which, 
originating  in  California,  quickly 
ran  its  course  through  the  Union. 

Breezy. — Noisy  and  boisterous  when 
used  of  persons;  probably  a  sea 
term.  Compare  with  "  three  sheets 
in  the  wind  "  i.e.,  drunk. 

Bretseln. — German  twisted  bread  is 
thus  known. 

Brevet  Hell. — A  nickname  for  a 
battle,  v.hich  originated  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  meaning  is 
obvious  enough.  The  carnage  and 
bloodshed  of  a  battle-field  is  only 
a  degree  short  of  the  horrors 
of  the  theological ' '  hell . ' '  Compare 

with  BREVET-WIFE,  BRE  ■ET-RANK. 

Brewis. — A  mess  composed  of  crusts 
of  rye  and  Indian  bread  steeped 
in  milk,  and  eaten  with  molasses. 
New  England.  The  same  word 
in  the  North  of  England  is  used 
for  a  mixture  of  fat  broth  and 
bread. 

Brick  in  the  Hat. — A  drunken  man 
is  said  to  have  a  briek  in  his  hat, 
the  allusion  being  to  top-heaviness 
and  inability  to  preserve  a  steady 
gait. 

Brickly. — Brittle;  frail. — See  also 
Breaky  and  Breakish.  A  Georgian 
term  from  the  Dutch  brickie. 

Brick   Mill. — At   the    University  of 

Vermont,   the  students    speak  of 

the  College  as  the  brick  mill  or 
the  old  brick  mill. 
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Brief. — Common;  prevalent;  rife. 
Thought  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  last-named.  This  peculiarity 
is  rife,  or  as  they  would  put  it  brief, 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  also 
provincial  in  England  in  the  same 
sense.  "  Disease  is  brief"  (preva- 
lent). "  Cold  winds  have  lately 
been  very  brief"  (common). 


Bright. — Often    used    for    zealous; 
taking  great  interest  in. 

Robert  Morris  was  initiated  into  the  craft 
on  March  5,  1846.  He  became  at  once  wliat 
is  known  as  a  firight  mason,  and  his  pro- 
gress in  the  order  was  steady  tintil  his 
election  as  grand  master  of  Kontncky  in 
iHt,fi.— American  Humorist,  September  15, 
1888. 


Britisher. — Bartlett  disclaims  this 
form  as  an  Americanism,  and  says 
he  never  heard  an  American  call  an 
Englishman  a  Britisher.  Proctor 
rather  strongly  traverses  this  state- 
ment and  relates  that  he  had  not 
been  in  America  ten  days  before 
he  heard  many  Americans  speak  of 
Englishmen  as  Britishers  and 
generally  as  "h\diXs\.eA  Britishers." 
De  Vere  is  silent  on  the  matter, 
but  Mr.  Proctor's  contention  is 
supported  by  the  Neiu  York  Herald 
of  July  29,  1888,  in  which  head- 
lines appeared.  "Britishers  jubi- 
lant.— Racing  at  Goodwood  and 
Sandown  interests  fashion."  Brit- 
isher was  probably  introduced  by 
Macaulay;  it  has  not,  however,  yet 
received  orthodox  baptism. 


Broadbill  {Fulix  [Anas]  inarila). — A 
coast  wild  fowl,  frequenting  the 
Eastern  shores  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Like  many  other  birds  this 
wild  duck  is  known  by  different 
names  elsewhere — as  the  raft- 
duck  in  Virginia,  while  at  Chesa- 
peake Bay  it  is  termed  a  black- 
head. 


Broadhorn. — A  f^at  river  boat  of 
very  old  fashioned  rig.  Now  fallen 
into  disuse. — See  Flat-boat. 

Well,  daddy  was  a  little  onscttled  ;  but  he 
went  off  at  last,  and  that  was  the  how  of  my 
fresh  trip.  He  went  off  on  a  hkoadhorn. — 
J.  II.  lle<iille's  W'esttiii  l!'i7i/s,p.  27. 

BROADY  (Cant). — In  English  cant 
Iroady,  a  corruption  of  "  broad- 
cloth," is  applied  to  cloth,  but 
among  American  thieves  it  is  the 
name  given  to  material  of  any 
kind  worth  stealing. 

BROKEREss. — The  admission  of  wo- 
men to  trades  and  professions, 
formerly  exclusively  occupied  by 
men,  has  given  rise  to  many  new 
terms  describing  the  changeu  con- 
ditions. Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
words  first  saw  the  light  across 
the  water,  America  having  been 
foremost  in  the  so-called  women's 
rights  agitation.  Brokcress  is  a 
term  coming  within  this  category, 
and  is  applied  to  a  woman  acting 
as  a  broker  or  dealer  in  st^jcks, 
shares,  and  such  -  like  securities, 
London  at  length  (July,  1888) 
can  boast  a  brokeress ;  but  while 
doctoresses  are  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries  in  the  States,  the 
whole  of  England,  the  metropolis 
included,  can  only  schedule  about 
thirty  fair  iEsculapians. 

Broncho  (Pronounce  "  ch "  as  in 
church). — The  native  horse  of 
California,  a  somewhat  tricky  and 
uncertain  quadruped.  The  term 
is  familiarly  applied  to  horses 
that  buck  and  show  other 
signs  of  vice.  Of  gentle  deport- 
ment and  modest  mien,  there  is 
really  not  a  safe  place  about  him. 
There  is  nothing  mean  about  the 
broncho,  though ;  he  is  perfectly 
reasonable  and  acts  on  principle. 
All  he  asks  is  to  be  let  alone,  but 
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he  does  ask  this  and  even  insists  on 
it.  He  is  firm  in  this  matter,  and 
no  kind  of  argument  can  shake 
his  determination.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  relates  that  one 
day  a  man  roped  a  broncho  and 
tried  to  put  a  saddle  on  him.  The 
beast  looked  sadly,  shook  his  head, 
and  begged  the  fellow  as  plain  as 
could  be  to  go  away  and  not  try 
to  interfere  with  a  broncho  who 
was  simply  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  own  happiness ;  but  the 
man  came  on  with  the  saddle  and 
continued  to  "egress."  Then  the 
broncho  reached  out  with  his  hind 
foot  and  expostulated  with  him  so 
that  he  died.  When  thoroughly 
aroused  the  broncho  is  quite  fatal, 
and  if  you  can  get  close  enough  to 
him  to  examine  his  cranial  structure 
you  will  find  a  cavity  just  above 
the  eye  where  the  bump  of  remorse 
should  be.  The  broncho  is  what 
the  cowboys  call  "high  strung." 
If  you  want  to  know  just  how  high 
he  is  strung,  climb  up  on  his  apex. 
The  Spanish  signification  of  the 
word  is  rough  and  crabbed  little 
beast,  and  in  truth  he  deserves  this 

name, Bkoncho-buster.  —  A 

breaker-in  of  bronchos ;  also  called 
a  FLASH-RIDER.  These  men  make  a 
profession  of  their  business,  and 
perform  really  marvellous  feats, 
riding  with  ease  the  most  vicious 
and  unbroken  beasts  that  no  ordi- 
nary rider  would  dare  tackle.  A 
favorite  feat  is  to  sit  out  the 
antics  of  a  bucking-horse  with 
silver  half-dollars  under  each 
knee  or  in  the  stirrups  under 
each  foot.  Their  method  of 
breaking-in  may  be  described  as 
the  exercise  of  main  force,  it 
being  a  tussle  as  to  which  can 
holdout  the  longest,  man  or  broncho. 
The  calling  is  a  dangerous  one  and 
a  first-class  broncho-buster  can 
always  command  high  wages  and 
constant  employment  on  large 
ranches. 


A  (<o(xl  rider  is  a  good  rid-jr  all  the  world 
over;  but  an  Eastern  or  Eiii,'lish  horse- 
breaker  and  Western  iikoncho-iilster  have 
bo  little  in  common  with  each  other  as  re- 
Kaids  style  or  surroundings,  and  arc  so 
totally  out  of  jilace  in  doInK  eacli  other's 
work,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gpt 
cither  to  admit  that  the  other  has  any  merits 
nt  all  as  a  horseiiian,  for  neither  could  sit  in 
the  saddle  of  the  other,  or  could,  without  ^leat 
difficulty,  perform  his  tas\\.—Ciiitury  Mai;a- 
~ine,  1887, 


BRONZE  John, — A 
yellow  fever. 


Texas    name    for 


Brooklvn. — It  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  name  of 
this  favorite  suburb  of  New  York, 
and  itself  a  city  of  no  mean  dimen- 
sions, is  derived  from  the  village  of 
Breuckelen,  near  Amsterdam,  in 
Holland.  The  Dutch  colonists 
were  very  fond  of  calling  their  new 
homes  after  the  old  familiar  names, 
and  we  thus  find  traces  of  their 
enterprise  and  colonizing  instincts 
all  over  the  globe.  Some  exam- 
ples are  very  curious  and  are  some- 
times fantastic.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly Demerara,  as  seen  in  the 
appellation  of  not  a  few  of  the  old 
plantations,  e.g.,  Goedvertcagting  or 
Good  expectation  of  hope"; 
Ilaagsbosch,  after  the  park  at  the 
Hague ;  Hnis-t-Dieren,  a  famous 
country-seat  near  Amsterdam  ;  and 
Noigtgcdcuht,  "  Never  thought." 
Whether  the  old  Dutch  planter 
who  bestowed  this  name  upon  his 
patrimony,  "never  thought"  it 
would  turn  out  such  a  gold  mine, 
or  conversely  productive  of  so  much 
anxiety,  can,  at  this  time  of  day, 
hardly  be  decided,  but  in  another 
case  of  Zorg,  "Care  "or  "Anxiety," 
tradition  says  that  its  owner  fully 
realized  the  uncertainty  attending 
sugar  cultivation.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevented 
him  acquiring  fresh  land,  upon 
which  he  named  his  new  plantation 
Mecrzorg,  "  More  care,"    After  this 
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it  must  be  supposed  that  things 
went  fairly  well  with  him,  for  we 
find  he  added  yet  more  to  his  pos- 
sessions, in  Met-eii-ii;eerzorg,  "With 
more  and  more  care,"  probably  an 
allusion  to  the  increased  careful- 
ness with  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  manage  such  large  interests. 

— Sic  Dl'TCII    NAMF.S. 


Broom-Corn  [Torgnum  saccharatum). — 
A  variety  of  maize,  the  dried 
lieads  of  which  are  largely  used  for 
brooms  in  the  United  States. 

Broom-Sage. — A  tall,  stiff-jointed 
grass,  common  on  the  abandoned 
fields  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Brother  Jonathan.  —  This  is  the 
cognomen  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the 
same  manner  as  John  Bull  is  the 
designation  of  an  Englishman. 
Derived  from  Jonathan  Turnbull, 
a  governor  of  Connecticut,  to  whom 
General  Washington  applied  so 
often  for  advice  and  assistance  that 
his  name  ultimately  passed  into  a 
bye word. 

Brotus  ("o"  pronounced  as  in 
fraught). — The  thirteenth  loaf  in 
a  baker's  dozen;  the  heaping  up 
of  a  measure  ;  what  is  thrown  in 
to  make  sure  of  good  weight. 
Used  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
Gumbo-French  word  lacniappe 
{q.v.)  of  New  Orleans. 

Broughtens  Up. — A  humorous  cor- 
ruption for  BRINGING  up;  education. 

Brown,  To. — A  variant  of  "to  do 
brown,"  i.e.,  to  do  to  perfection,  or 
in  slang,  to  get  the  better  of.  Not 
common;  for  though  of  trans- 
atlantic origin,  it  is  now  far  more 


colloquial  in  England  than  in 
America.  The  simile  is  obviously 
taken  from  the  browning  process 
which  meat  undergoes  during 
roasting.  To  brown  in  the  sense  of 
to  understp.nd,  is  also  occasionally 
heard. 

Brown  bread. —  Unlike  English 
brown  or  bran-bread,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  American 
comestible  of  this  name  are  two- 
thirds  maize  meal  and  one-third 
rye  meal  ;  formerly  confined  to 
New  England  and  now,  in  conse- 
quence, known  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  as  Bjston-bread. 

Brown  Stone  (Cant). — (i)  Beer. 
(2)  A  dark  variety  of  red  sand- 
stone, which,  in  spite  of  its  inability 
to  long  withstand  climatic  in- 
fluences, is  very  fashionable  for 
building  purposes  in  New  York 
and  other  large  centres. 


Brown  Thrasher  or  Brown  Thrush 

(Harpfli'ltynchiis  longicauda  or  lurdas 
riifiis). — "  Thrasher  "  is  probably  a 
mfMo  corruption  of  "  thrush." 
Ai   Jther     popular    name     is    the 

GROUND      or      MOUNTAIN       MOCKING 

BIRD,  while  farther  South  in  Mary- 
land it  receives  the  name  of  the 
French  mocking  bird.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  known  American  song 
birds. 

Bruisers. — A  generic  name  in  large 
cities  for  a  rowdy  or  bully.  Some- 
times, however,  the  term  has  been 
limited  in  its  application  to  a  parti- 
cular band  of  rufhans.  This  was 
the  case  once  in  Baltimore. 

BRUNG. — A  vulgar  form  of  the  past 
participle  of  to  bring — brought. 

Brush. —  (i)  A  well-known  Cali- 
fornian   plowing    implement.     As 
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soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested,  the 
teams  are  hitched  to  a  brush — six 
horses  to  a  twenty  foot  brush— 
which  goes  over  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  forty  acres  per  day.  This 
brush  scatters  the  grain  which  has 
been  dropped  in  the  fields;  and 
sometimes  a  little  more  seed  is 
added.  When  it  has  been  brushed 
it  is  ploughed—  two  or  three  inches 
deep — to  cover  the  seed  ;  and  from 
this  comes,  what  is  called  a  "volun- 
teer crop,"  which  is  often  better 
than  the  first,  and  is  certainly 
counted  on.  In  the  heavier  soil 
the  "volunteer  crop"  is  put  in 
with   the  harrow   instead    of    the 

brush. (2)     A      contraction     of 

"  brushwood  "  comprising  not  only 
low  bushes  and  underwood,  but 
branches  of  trees. 

However,  two  saplings,  duly  cut  and 
triiniued,  compelled  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  still  niodester  architecture  would 
satisfy  the  law,  and  so  we  concluded  to  build 
a  HKUSH  house.  We  devoted  the  next  day 
to  this  work,  but  we  did  so  much  sittine- 
around  and  discussing,  that  by  the  middle 
of  tlie  afternoon  we  had  achieved  only  a 
half-way  sort  of  affair,  which  one  of  us  had 
to  watch  while  the  other  cut  bush,  lest  if 
both  turned  our  backs  we  might  not  be  able 
to  find  it  again,  it  had  such  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
But  we  were  satisfied  with  it.— Mark  Twain's 
liovgUiiig  it, 

To  BRUSH  (Cant). — To  hum- 
bug by   flattery. Brushing  up 

A  FLAT. —  Using  mealy-mouthed 
words,  or,  to  employ  another  slang 
equivalent,   "  laying  it  on   thick." 

To    BE    BRUSHED.  —  To    be 

covered  with  brush  (2)  (q.v.). 

While  crossing  the  pocket  of  a  canon, 
liberally  wooded  or  brushed  with  wild  plums 
and  rose-bushes,  a  couple  of  white-tailed 
deer  jumped  up  just  beyond  the  clump,  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards  away,  and  remained  in 
full  view. — Century  Magazine. 


glass 
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full 


tailments  of  slang  phrases  are  not 
infrequent  in  America,  and  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  P.D.y.  ; 
O.K. ;  A.G.  and  q.k.,  etc. 

BuBB,  To  (Cant).— To  drink. 

BuBBER. — A  nickname  for  an  old 
woman  with  large  pendulous 
breasts.     Rarely  heard. 

Bubbler. — A  popular  name  for  an 
Ohio  river-fish,  and  derived  from 
the  peculiar  bubbling  noise  made  by 
it  when  caught. 

BuBBY. — A  pet  name  for  a  baby. 
Compare  with  Babsy. 

When  she  was  ready  to  go  home,  she  did 
so  without  carriage  or  baby.  Shortly  after 
Ht'BbY  kicked  up  high  jinks,  and  the  joker 
clerk  was  sent  for  to  take  him  away. — San 
Francisco  Weekly  Examiner,  i«88. 

Buccaneer. — A  long  musket.  A 
term,  now  obsolete,  once  applied 
to  this  weapon  by  the  early  settlers 
in  the  New  World. 


lucco  (Cant). — A    dandy, 
ruption  of  "  buck." 


A    cor- 


B.t.i. — An    abbreviation    of    a    big 
THING  O.N   ICE   (q.v.).    Thcsc  cur- 


Buck. — (i)  A  frame  into  which  a  saw 
is  fixed  for  sawing  wood.  Also 
called  in  New  England  saw-horse 
and  SAW-BUCK.  The  operation  of 
cutting-up  wood  with  this  instru- 
ment is  called   bucking. (2)  A 

pleonastic  term  given  to  a  negro,  t?.;?'., 
a  buck-nigger. — See  also  Bull- 
nigger. 

Vou  see  my  buck  brethren,  that  the  women 
are  bound  to  get  the  better  of  us.  If  they 
can't  do  it  in  one  way,  they  will  in  another. 
In  them  you  behold  the  wild-cat,  the  lamb 
and  the  dove.  They  first  let  loose  their  un- 
tamed feline  propensities ;  next  they  give  the 
juvenile  sheep  a  trial ;  and,  if  that  fail,  they 
rely  upon  the  loving  pigeon. — Dow's  Scrnwns, 

(3)    In   the   West   Indies  and 

South  America,  an  Indian. (4) 
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(Cant).    The  driver    of   a  public 

cab ;    also    a    flash    swell. To 

BUCK  (Western). — (i)  This  term, 
as  applied  to  horses,  consists  in 
plunging  forward  and  throwing  the 
Head  to  the  ground  in  an  eftort  to 
unseat  the  rider — a  motion  of  which 
probably  no  domesticated  beast  is 
capable,  aside  from  the  Texan 
miserable  and  treacherous  species 
of  horse.  A  raw  hand  thus  relates 
his  experience  ;^"  When  I  was  told 
how  hard  he  could  buck,  I  only 
laughed,  my  impression  being  that 
no  pony  stanoing  on  four  legs 
could  throw  me  off.  I  mounted 
my  new  horse,  and  waving 
my  brand  new  hat  about  my 
head,  galloped  away  in  a  dignified 
style.  Suddenly  the  horse  stopped . 
His  ears  went  back,  and  his  hind 
legs  went  between  his  front.  The 
motion  was  a  curious  one.  But  I 
did  not  fall.  Realizing  that  the 
man  on  his  back  could  ride  a  little 
bit,  the  pony  got  right  down  to 
business.  My  stomach  seemed  to 
fly  up  into  my  mouth  and  millions 
of  stars  floated  about  my  head.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state  what  kind 
of  hold  the  pony  got  on  rne,  but  I 
went  sprawling  on  the  ground,  my 
nose  making  an  irrigating  ditch. 
It  was  all  done  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  from  where  my  girl 
was  standing.  I  stuck  on  well, 
however,  as  the  saddle,  blanket, 
gun  and  bridle  came  off  with  me. 
The  wild  yell  that  greeted  my  ex- 
ploit nearly  drove  me  mad.  While 
I  spit  the  dirt  and  curses  out  of  my 
mouth,  I  thought  that  if  I  had  lliat 
pony  back  I'd  break  him  in  or 
break  my  head.  It  ran  out  on  the 
prairie  and  joined  the  Government 
herd.  When  an  old-timer  tried  to 
fix  things  for  me  in  front  of  my 
girl  by  saying,  '  It's  no  disgrace, 
pardner,  that  horse  can  buck  off  a 
porous  piaster,'  I  thanked  him  from 

the  bottom  of   my  heart."- (2) 

An  equivalent  of  butt  in  the  sense 


of  to  strike  with  head  or  horn .-- — To 
BUCK  THii  TioKR. — To  play  against 
the  bank  at  faro — See  Tigkr. 

A  man  may  luiiit  the  wildest  game 
AloiiK  the  Nile  or  the  Niger, 
In  woods  or  ranch; 
Uiit  he  will  find  the  sport  most  tame 
Compared  with  nutKiNd  thk  TlofcR 
At  dear  Long  Branch. 

—Hotel  Mail,  i«8S. 

At  Princeton  College  anything 

which  is  of  an  intensive  degree, 
good,  excellent,  pleasant  or  agree- 
able,   is    called    buck. HiiARTV 

AS  A  BUCK. — Synonymous  with 
strength  and  endurance,  the  deer 
or  buck  being  largely  endowed  by 

nature    with    those    qualities. 

BucKsoMi:. —  Racy,  with  life  and 
vigor  and  originality.  Used  by 
IMilton. 

Buck  Ague  or  Buck  Feveh.  —  The 
very  nature  of  his  occupation 
renders  the  hunter  or  trapper  ex- 
tremely observant,  and  rarely  in- 
deed is  it  that  any  fact  connected 
with  his  surroundings  escapes  him. 
Readily  and  naturally  enough  he 
draws  the  similes  used  in  conver- 
sation from  the  same  source,  and 
the  nervous  shyness  of  deer  and 
game  of  a  similar  kind  supplies 
him  with  a  term  to  express  the 
trepidation  which  at  first  seizes 
youngand  inexperienced  sportsmen. 
This  agitation  or  nervousness  is 
called  buck  ague.  Somewhat  to  the 
same  effect  writes  R.  J.  Dodge  in 
his  Phiins  of  the  Great  West — "  I 
have  never  seen  a  really  ardent 
sportsman,  however  experienced, 
who  did  not  become  more  or  less 
excited  when  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  game.  This  excitement 
is  the  culmination  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit.  With  the  novice  it  is 
buck  fever,  and  leads  to  all  sorts  of 

absurd  situations The 

best  shot  at  game  I  ever  saw  was 
so  nervous  in  its  presence,  that  he 
could  hardly  hold  his  rifle,  but  let 
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him  get  within  range,  and  a  rock 
could  scarcely  get  steadier  than  his 
rifle  barrel  as  it  blazed  out  almost 
certain  death." 

Buck  Beer.— The  Bock  of  liavaria  ; 
a  strong,  intoxicating  German  beer. 
The  lager  beer  now  well  known  in 
this  country  is  one  of  the  weakest 
of  such  decoctions.  Bock,  the  Ger- 
man for  "goat,"  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  for  the  name  of  this 
beverage  in  consecjuence  of  its 
extremely  exhilarating  qualities — 
the  animal  in  question  being  con- 
sidered a  type  of  strength  and 
friskiness.  Comparewith" goatish" 
(adj.). 

Buck-  board. — The  hindmost  seat, 
back  to  driver,  of  a  vehicle  of  the 
dog-cart  type. 

'  Tlie  uucKuoAKu's  pretty  small  for  three 
of  us,'  Mnyiie  went  on  half  aloud,  'but  tluii 
Bessie  is  not  very  bin  and  I  can  hold  her  on 
my  lap.'— Ni'if  York  Mercury,  iS88. 

BucKER. — In  political  parlance  one 
who  refuses  to  follow  the  lead  of 
his  party  ;  in  other  words,  a  bol- 
ter (q.v.).  The  significance  of  the 
term  will  be  readily  apprehended 
on  reference  to  buck  ;  the  image  of 
a  quadruped  which  jumps  side- 
ways, forwards,  up  and  down  at 
one  and  the  same  time  is  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  moral  actions  of 
a  refractory  voter. 

Bucket  Shop. — A  petty  stock  gam- 
bling den  carried  on  in  opposition  to 
regular  exchange  business.  Under 
the  rigid  Wall  Street  rules  every 
transaction  is  an  actual  purchase 
and  sale  of  actual  stock.  The 
broker  who  sells  one  hundred 
shares  of  Erie  actually  delivers  to 
the  purchaser  the  certificate  of 
stock  issued  by  the  company. 
But  the  bucket-shop  transaction  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.    The  purchase 


of  Erie  there  means  only  that  the 
purchaser  bets  that  Erie  will  go 
up  instead  of  down.  He  gets  no 
certificate  of  actual  stock,  but 
simply  a  card  saying  that  he  has 
bought  Erie.  The  actual  sale  on 
the  Stock  li.xchange,  however, 
governs  the  biicket-sltop  transaction, 
for  the  Stock  Exchange  transaction 
makes  the  price.  The  same  rule 
serves  in  the  petty  gambling  in  oil, 
grain,  and  mining  shares,  which  is 
constantly  going  on.  It  amounts 
only  to  a  bet  that  the  next  quota- 
tion ftom  the  big  Exchanges  will  be 
at  a  higher  figure  than  was  the 
last  one.  The  magnitude  of  the 
gambling  done  in  this  way  cannot 
be  known.  It  is  carried  on  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  a 
manner  leaving  no  record  of  the 
transaction,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  collect  even  approxi- 
mate statistics  on  the  subject. 
The  facilities  offered  by  these 
establishments  act  disastrously  up- 
on legitimate  operators,  despite 
every  endeavour  to  restrict  and 
even  crush  these  "outside"  brokers. 
It  does  not  cost  a  si'eoulator  so 
much  to  buy  or  sell  of  the  latter, 
and  he  may  purchase  one  share  of 
stock  if  he  has  one  dollar  to  put 
up  as  a  margin.  The  big  Exchange 
will  not  deal  in  less  than  five 
shares,  and  on  that  number  fifty 
dollars  must  be  put  up.  The  re- 
sult is  the  crowding  of  the  bucket- 
shops  by  boys  and  messengers  and 
clerks,  who  bet  every  sum  from  one 
dollar  to  i,ooo  dollars.  The 
system  admits  of  bigger  returnsthan 
from  the  same  amount  of  money 
legitimately  invested.  With  loo 
dollars  a  man  can  do  very  little  in 
a  regular  Stock  Exchange  broker's 
office.  It  is  margin  for  ten  shares 
of  stock  only,  and  it  would  be  a 
rare  run  of  luck  that  enabled  a 
man  to  double  his  money.  To  do 
so  the  market  must  advance  ten 
points.     In  a  bucket-shi'p,  however, 
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with  the  same  sum  of  money  he 
mij^ht  buy  one  huiulred  shares  of 
stock,  which  would  double  the 
money  at  an  advance  of  one  point 
only,  and  he  might  quadruple  it 
did  the  price  advance  four  points. 
All  the  elements  of  {,'atnblint(  enter 
into  the  huchct-.^hop  transaction.  It 
is  a  quick  trade  as  a  rule,  and  is 
popular  for  that  reason.  Thou- 
sands of  men  gamble  in  them  daily 
for  .1  liviuf.^  and  hundreds  of  boys 
and  youn^;  men  form  pambliiiK 
habits  there  that  unfit  them  f(}r 
real  work  and  honest  application 
for  business.  The  demoralizing 
inHuences  of  these  concerns  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  Indeed,  it 
is  true  of  Wall  Street  speculation 
in  general  that  the  man  who  once 
gets  a  taste  of  it  is  ever  afterwards 
good  for  nothing  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness. The  Ni'tv  York  World  recently 
investigated  the  whole  question  and 
gave  some  very  interesting  details  as 
to  the  many  tortuous  ways  of  these 
crooked  corners  of  the  money 
world.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  thai  Wall  Street  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  contain  a  single  "  square 
and  honest  "  buchft-shop  ;  all  their 
dealings  were  nothing  but  "  a  brace 
gambling  game."  By  their  schemes 
the  customer  had  "not  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  to  win."  Their  quota- 
tions are  obtained  surreptiously, 
and,  in  handling  them,  the  bucket- 
shop  keepers  in  several  ways  take 
unfair  advantage  of  their  clients. 
One  vantage  alone  is  equal  to  fifty 
per  cent,  in  their  favor,  namely,  by 
holding  prices  back.  "  As  an  ex- 
ample," says  the  IFo^W— and  it 
quotes  it  as  being  "  worked  in  nearly 
every  shop  in  the  street  "  —  "a 
customer  is  '  long '  of  one  hundred 
shares  of  St.  Paul.  The  market 
takes  a  '  stump '  during  the  day 
and  St.  Paul  starts  to  go  against  the 
customer  J  per  cent,  at  a  time. 
After  it  has  gone  J  or  |  against  him, 
and  he  is  trading   on   i  pur  cent. 


margin,  he  will  probably  remargin 
it  if  it  goes  another  J,  or  if  the 
whole  market  looks  weak  he  will 
probably  close  the  trade  and  save 
12.50  dols.  or  25  dols.  out  of  100 
dols.  I^ut  the  bucket-shop  man 
watches  this  When  the  quota- 
tions come  in  for  St.  Paul  he  will 
hold  them  back  or  sing  out  a  false 
quotation,  making  St.  Paul  look  a 
little  stronger.  Finally,  if  the 
market  is  weak  he  will  hold  the 
St.  P.Til  prices  back  until  the  figure 
to  w  ch  the  customer's  margin  is 
limited,  comes  in.  Then  he  will 
call  out  the  prices  as  if  St.  Paul 
had  suddenly  '  broke,'  or  it  is  a 
'  running  quotation  ' — thus,  '  St. 
Paul,  89;'— J— J— 89,'  which  just 
'  wipes  '  the  customer's  margin.  It 
is  done  so  that  he  has  no  time  to 
save  even  an  eighth  of  his  money, 
and  he  loses  the  entire  100  dols., 
without  even  a  chance  to  remargin 
his  trade.  A  novice  would  say  this 
could  be  obviated  by  trading  on  2 
per  cent,  margin.  Any  old  bucket- 
shop  trader  would  say  this  is  non- 
sense. Holding  back  quotations  is 
also  practised  when  the  market  is 
going  steadily  one  way.  A  cus- 
tomer is  long  of  100  shares  of  St. 
I'aul  and  it  shows  him  i  per  cent, 
profit,  barring  the  J  per  cent, 
commission.  He  holds  the  stock 
for  this  e.\tra  \,  with  the  result 
that  the  bucket-shop  holds  the 
price  on  him,  and  as  the  market 
always  reacts  after  an  advance,  the 
customer  will  be  lucky  if  he  draws 
out  even."  The  chances  in  favor  of 
bucket-shop  operations  are  higher 
than  in  any  known  gambling  game. 
The  percentage  in  faro,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  chance,  is  the 
"splitters,"  or  a  turn  that  brings 
out  two  cards  of  like  denomination 
at  once,  upon  which  the  dealer 
takes  half  the  bet.  This  does  not 
amount  to  a  dollar  in  a  hundred 
during  a  deal.  Roulette  percentage 
is  the  eagle  bird  and  the  O's  and  is 
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very  small.  The  bucket-shop  per- 
centage is  1  per  cent,  on  the  dollar 
or  25  dollars  in  a  100  dollars. 
This  25  dollars  is  taken  out  of 
every  ico  dollars  as  soon  as  the 
deal  is  made.  It  is  deducted 
before  any  action  is  taken  on  the 
money  whatever.  But  to  make  the 
same  stron^jer  for  the  house  this 
percentage  is  taken  out  of  the  face 
of  the  contract.  Thus,  you  de- 
posit 100  dollars  for  loo  shares  of 
St.  Paul,  which  you  go  "  long"  of. 
The  100  shares  are  bought  at  8g, 
but,  when  the  contract  is  handed 
out,  the  purchase  price  reads  bcjj. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
stock  must  rise  i\  per  cent,  before 
I  per  cent,  profit  is  made,  while  it 
must  only  decline  i  per  cent,  for 
the  hm/<t't->h"p  man  to  win  the 
whole  sum.  There  is  not  a  surer 
game  for  the  "house"  in  existence 
than  this.  Indeed  the  chances  of 
Inickct-sliop  customers  winning  are 
so  very  small  that  they  amount 
to  almost  nil.  As  to  other  un- 
fair advantages  that  the  biichctshop<i 
take,  they  are  \ery  numerous. 
One  scheme  that  is  practised  in  the 
case  of  large  traders  is  to  conduct 
sales  on  the  Stock  Excliange  to 
wipe  out  the  customers'  trades. 
This  is  done  as  follows :  The  cus- 
tomer buys  1,000  dollars  St.  Paul 
on  I  per  cent,  margin  at  Sy.  The 
large  bucket-shops  have  brokers  who 
transact  business  for  them  on  the 
Exchange.  While  the  1,000  dollars 
only  really  covers  three-quarters 
of  the  I  per  cent,  in  the  bucket-shop, 
the  price  at  which  only  one  hun- 
dred shares  is  traded  in  on  the 
E.\change  is  sufilicient  to  wipe  it 
out.  Thus,  when  the  1,000  dollars 
deal  is  made  in  the  buc  ''-shop  the 
broker  is  notified,  who  conducts  a 
one  hundred  share  sale  on  the 
Exchange,  and  goes  short  one  hun- 
dred St.  Paul  at  88 J,  which  is 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  customer's 
1,000  dollars.     "Wash"  sales  are 


also  made  by  brokers,  who  are  paid 
by  the  bucket-shop  men.  Another 
precaution  that  ttie  bucket-shop  men 
take  to  guard  against  loss  is  their 
refusal  to  deal.  If  the  market 
is  of  a  decidedly  "  bulli.sh  "  ten- 
dency and  the  whole  list  is  going 
up,  of  course  the  customers  make 
a  stampede  to  "  buy."  Then  the 
tnichct-shop  man  gets  in  his  line 
work.  lie  will  sit  like  a  statue  and 
refuse  to  take  any  but  a  few  small 
deals,  although  the  traders  will 
supplicate  or  hurl  anathemas  at  his 
head  for  not  taking  their  offers. 
Or  he  will  get  into  a  heated  argu- 
ment with  some  trader  and  p:\y 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  horde 
of  desperate  gamblers  who  are 
forcing  their  way  to  his  counter 
with  from  five  dollars  to  as  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  their  out- 
stretched hands,  i'inally  the  flurry 
is  over  and  the  reaction  is  about  to 
take  place,  when  he  will  accommo- 
date the  traders  and  get  their 
money  about  the  time  that  the 
market  begins  to  sag.  The  bucket- 
shop  man  watches  the  market 
very  closely,  and  will  refuse  deals 
when  the  house  is  almost  sure  to 
lose.  The  quotations  are  all  se- 
cretly received  behind  the  desk, 
and  often  they  are  changed  before 
being  given  out.  Another  favorite 
scheme  of  these  places  is  to  "  fail  " 
when  they  are  hit  hard  by  the 
"crowd."  This  has  been  worked 
almost  to  death  by  several  bucket- 
shop  men.  Redress,  there  is  none  ; 
but  notwithstanding  many  of  these 
places  do  an  enormous  business. 
Their  patrons  are  mostly  well-to- 
do  business  men,  such  as  contrac- 
tors, grocers  and  the  like,  who  are 
inveigled  into  speculating  by  the 
bucket-shop  steerers,  who  recei\e  a 
percentage  on  all  trade  which  they 
bring  to  the  shops.  Brokers'  clerks 
and  boys  are  also  allowed  to  invest, 
and  the  result  is,  that  they  take 
their  first  lessons  at  stealing  from 
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their  cmployfrs'  cash  dr.iwers, 
which  crulsin  the  disgrace  of  prison. 
The  term  biuliet-slmp  has  i)een  in- 
troduced into  this  cmintrj-,  but, 
fortunately  for  the  comuiunity  at 
lar^e,  no  comparison  can  \>c  drawn 
between  tlie  establishments  known 
by  that  name  in  b'ngland,  and  those 
which  flourish  in  America  under  the 
same  title,  though  in  very  truth 
the  proceedings  of  some  of  the 
former  are  scandalous  enough. 

Now  York,  Fob.  11.— (Special.)— Inspector 
Byrnes  was  sci/cd  with  anotiicr  spasm  of 
in(li)>natioii  aKaiiist  the  bl'ckkt-.shois  this 
iiiorniiit;,  and,  accompanied  l>y  deH'clives 
antl  a  squad  of  ofliccis,  he  swooped  down 
upon  tint  lidis  of  these  enemies  of  the  .-^toclt 
I£xclian»;c  lliat  aliound  on  Lower  liroadway 
and  New  Street.— .Wissiiiiii  Rcpubluiiii,  I'l  h. 
12,  iH«H. 

(2)  A  low  groggcry. 


BucKcv.— The  Ai.r.wiKK  {qr).  West- 
ern Conni'cticut. 

BUCKtYE  :  BUCKEVE  STATE  :  BUCK- 
EYES.— The  State  and  inhabitants 
of  Ohio.  The  terms  are  derived 
from  the  hucheyc  tree  [Acsculus glabra) 
or  Iwyse  clicatniit  tree  which  is 
not  merely  a  native  of  the  West, 
but  peculiar  to  it,  being  the  only 
forest  tree  which  does  not  grow 
elsewhere  in  the  Union.  Indeed  it 
has  received  from  American  bota- 
nists the  specific  name  of  Ohincnsis 
from  its  abundance  in  the  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  man  has  made  his  mark,  and 
now  the  Oliio  girl  is  coming  to  the  fore.  A 
Bi'CKEYK  damsel,  tired  of  hearing  the 
farmers  in  her  section  growl  about  wheat- 
growing  not  paying  decided  she'd  see  about 
il.—Troy  Daily  Times,  February  8,  1888. 

Buckeyes  are  very  proud  of  the  con- 
nection with  their  native  State. 

Buckeyes  are  not  easily  conquered,  and 
could  not  easily  be  destroyed. — Magazine  0/ 
American  History,  January,  1888. 

Buckeye  is  often  used  adjectively  to 
signifj-  excellence  of  quality. 


BUCK   FEVER  or  BUCK  AGUE  {^.t'.). 

Buck  Fly.  -An  insect  pest,  which,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  he- 
comes  very  troidjUsome  to  deer, 
sometimes  being  sullicient  to  drive 
them  from  one  feeding  ground  to 
another. 

BucKiNQ. — A  species  of  voudooism 
((].v.),  consisting  of  superstitious 
and  barbarous  rites. 

The  qm;erest  thing  about  the  poor  white 
is,  that  not  one  was  ever  known  to  make  any 
kitxi  of  religious  profession.  There  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  one  thing  in  which  they 
btlirvf,  .uid  that  is  wh.it  i>  ier,ii<  il  further 
South  voiiilooisni,  or,  as  they  term  it  here, 
iifcKiNo.— 7'»o.v  Daily  Times,  Feb.  8,  1888. 

BUCKING-HORSE.— Str  To  HtlCK. 

BucKiNG-iRON  (Mining). — A  small  flat 
iron  tool  used  in  huckittf;  or  breaking 
up  ores. —  U'chftey. 

Buckler  (Cant). — A  collar. 

Buck  Negro. — A  strong  negro. — Sec 
Buck  (section  2). 

Buck  Party. — An  assembly  com- 
posed entirely   of  the    male   sex  ; 

also  STAG  PAKTV. 

BucKRA. — A  negro  title  for  a  white 
man.  Also  used  adjectively  in  the 
sense  of  "superior,"  "first-rate," 
"excellent."  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  Calabar  coast,  informed 
Mr.  Bartlett  that  the  natives  of 
that  region  understood  by  the  word 
buckra  a  powerful,  superior  intelli- 
gence ;  hence,  probably,  its  employ- 
ment by  the  negroes  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  as  a  title  for  white 
men.  This  seems  not  unlikely 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
former  are  descended  from  slaves 
brought,    in    the    first    instance, 
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mainly  from    the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Buckshot  War,  —  The  disturbances 
wh  \  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1838,  were  so  designated  when, 
owinj,'  to  electoral  disputes,  the 
military  had  to  Ije  called  out,  orders 
being  issued  that  they  should  bo 
supplied  with  cartridges  of  the 
bitc/isliot  stamp. 

Buckskins.  —  The  pre  -  revolutionary 
cognomen  of  the  American  troops. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  term.  Some  think  it  arose 
because  of  their  dressed  deer  or 
biiilislJii  garments  ;  others,  that  it 
was  bestowed  on  account  of  the 
nucleus  of  Washington's  troops 
being  drawn  from  Virginia,  a  State 
settled  by  hunters,  who  traded  in 
the  skins  of  the  animal  in  question. 
If  we  are  to  accept  more  recent 
instances  as  any  criterion,  the  first- 
named  derivation  seems  the  most 
likely.      Compare    with    bovs    in 

IILUE,  JOHNNY  REBS,  BLUE  BELLIES, 

etc. 

BucKTAiLs. — A  political  faction  orig- 
inating in  New  York  in  1818,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  The 
members  wore  hucktails  in  their 
hats,  and  belonged  to  the  benevo- 
lent association  known  as  the 
Tammany  Society  {q.v.). 

Buckwheat-Cake. — Ducku'heat  is  little 
known  in  England  save  as  food  for 
birds,  but,  in  the  United  States  it 
enters  largely  into  the  pop-  ir 
food  supply,  buckwhcat-cakcs  being 
especially  esteemed  as  delicacies. 

There  were  no  books,  no  newspapers,  no 
wife  of  my  own  race  91  blood,  no  theatres, 
no  hotels,  no  restaura..ts,  no  Kast  River 
oysters,  no  niince-pies,  neither  buckwiikat- 
CAKKS  nor  an;  thing  that  was  good  for  a 
cultivated  palate  to  love. — Stanliy's  How  I 
found  Livingstone, 


BuDQc  (Cant). — An  accomplice  who 
gains  access  to  a  buililing  dur- 
ing the  day  for  the  purpose  of 
being  locked  in.  When  night 
comes  he  is  thus  easily  able  to 
admit  his  fellow  thieves. 

Bud  of  Pnoiviisc,— A  facetious  slang 
term  for  a  young,  unmarried  wo- 
man. 

The  yoiinc,  unmarried  girl,  in  sport. 

Is  called  a  nun  oi'  imki  msk  ; 
She  blooms  each  year  at  some  resort, 

The  weather  when  it  warm  is. 
And  in  the  Fall  a  score  of  men, 

Whose    hearts   till    now    have    harm 
missed. 
Compare  sad  notes,  and  find  out  thc.a 

To  each  the  uun  is  promised. 

—Charlatown  Enterprise,  iSSf, 

BUTE  (Cant).  —  In  the  parlance  of 
the  criminid  classes  a  hufc  is  a  dog. 

BuKE-NAi'PER. —  A   dog   thict  J 

also  a  mean  rogue. 

Buff. — To  buff  it  home. — To  swear 
hard  and  fast  to  a  statement.  Prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  "to  bluff"  as 
used  in  poker,  i.e.,  to  make  a  bold 
stand  without  a  backing  upon 
which  to  rely. 

Buffalo  (i)   (Bison  americanus). — The 

American  bison  ((7.1/.). (2)  Often 

used  instead  of  buffalo  robe,  the 
skin  of  that  animal,  it  being  thus 
distinguished  from  the  skins  of  all 
other  game.  Generally  speaking 
however,  buffalo  in  this  sense  means 
a  dressed  skin  used  as  a  wrap  or 

covering. (3)  An  extraordinarily 

shaped  lish  (Tuiiriclitliys)  found  in 
the  Mississippi  and  other  Southern 
rivers. 

Buffalo  Berry  [Shepherdia  avgentea). 
— So  called  from  its  being  mostly 
found  on  the  plains  once  frequented 
by  the  buffalo,  and  especially  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  tree  attains  no  great  height, 
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but    its   scarlet    berries  form    an 
article  of  food  with  Indian  tribes. 

Buffalo  Bush. — A  native  of  the 
region  round  Humboldt  River  ;  a 
shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called 
the  bull-berry. 

Buffalo  Chips. —  The  dung  of  the 
BUFFALO  which,  when  dried,  is 
used  for  fuel.  Also  called  by  the 
French  bois  de  vache  (q.v). 

The  next  day  was  spent  looking  for 
the  buffalo  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on 
tlie  Rid^e,  which  was  followed  up  to  the 
head  of  Chalcedony  Creek.  A  great  many 
elk  were  seen,  a  few  sheep  and  much  old 
buffalo  sign.  A  camp  was  made  on  the 
Ridge  by  a  large  green  pine,  a  fire  was 
built  of  r' Ti'ALo  CHIPS,  of  wliich  a  great 
quantity  was  lying  arouud. — Forest  and 
Stream,  March  15,  1888. 

Buffalo  Cider. — A  liquid  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  buffalo,  which 
has  sometimes  served  the  hunter 
in  good  stead,  when  far  removed 
from  water. 


Buffalo  Clover  (Trifolium  nJJexum 
and  stolonifernum). — This  popular 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of 
the  plant  abounding  in  the  West, 
once  the  haunt  of  the  buffalo. 

Buffalo  Gnat. — A  small,  black  insect 
pest,  common  on  the  prairies  of  the 
West.  Very  pertinaceous  in  habit, 
and  wiih  a  poisonous  bite. 

Buffalo  Grass  (Sesteria  dadyloides). 
— A  short  grass  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
and  which,  at  one  time,  formed  the 
favorite  food  of  the  BUFFALO.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  this  herbage  is  that,  in 
winter,  the  blades  wither,  but  do 
not  fall  or  decay,  and  in  the  foUow- 
ng  spring  they  again  become  ver- 
dant— a  process  seemingly  akin  to 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  trees, 
with    one    important    distinction, 


namely,  that  whereas  the  tree  is 
re-invested  with  leaves  each  sea- 
son, the  self -same  blades  of  the 
buffalo  grass  are  again  and  again  re- 
vivified.— See  Gramma  grass. 

Buffalo  Nut  (Pyndia  oleifera). — 
The  oil  nut  of  the  West. 

BUFFALO  ROBE.— A  Tug  or  covcring 
made  of  the  buffalo  skin.  More 
commonly  called  a  buffalo  [q.v.). 

A  furious  storm  of  wind  and  snow  with 
the  most  intense  cold  set  in,  and  we,  with  all 
the  protection  of  the  thickets,  with  our 
Sibley  stoves  red  hot,  were  forced  to  remain 
undercover  of  piles  of  buffalo  robks  all 
next  day.— iJoi/g-f's  I'laiiis  of  the  Great  West. 

Buffalo  Soldiers.  —  Colored  regi- 
ments in  the  United  States  Army, 
An  Indian  term  applied  to  the  men 
on  duty  at  the  military  posts  scat- 
tered about  the  Indian  reservations, 
probably  from  their  dark  color  and 
woolly  heads. 

Buffalo  Wallow. — Curious  depres- 
sions in  the  prairies  are  so  called. 
These,  says  Dodge,  are  formed  in 
the  following  manner.  A  heavy 
rainfall  deluges  the  hard  and  level 
country.  The  water  is  soon  ab- 
sorbed by  the  thirsty  soil,  or  licked 
up  by  the  hot  sun-rays ;  a  portion 
of  the  soil,  a  little  more  moist  than 
that  adjoining,  opens  in  cracks, 
such  as  can  be  seen  in  any  ordinary 
dried-up  mud  hole.  Another  hard 
rain  comes  :  these  cracks  are  filled 
up  by  earth  washed  from  their 
edges,  which,  packed  more  tightly, 
and  retaining  moisture  longer  than 
before,  cracks  again  wider  in 
drying.  This  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  quite  a  de- 
pression is  made  in  the  soil,  which 
is  now  so  tightly  packed  as  to 
retain  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  the  buffalo  is  shed- 
ding his  coat  in  the  spring,  he  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
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of  the  superfluous  hair,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  trees  against  which  to 
rub,  he  is  frequently  rolling  and 
rubbing  himself  on  the  ground. 
These  small  water-holes  are  his 
especial  delight.  The  buffalo  is  in 
no  way  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  buffalo  wallow,  it  being  found 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
are  no  buffalo.  The  process  of  for- 
mation is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  HOG  w.^LLOW  (q.v.)  of  Southern 
Texas.  Given  certain  conditions 
of  soil,  position,  and  rainfall,  and 
prolific  nature  does  the  rest. 

Buffalo  Wolf. — A  lean,  gaunt,  and 
hungry  looking  animal,  as  tall  as 
an  ordinary  greyhound.  They  are 
of  an  exceedingly  cowardly  disposi- 
tion, one  alone  not  possessing 
courage  to  attack  even  a  sheep. 

Buffers. — One  of  the  names  of  the 
genus  rough  of  American  cities. 

Bug. — (i)  The  term  bii^  is,  in  the 
United  States,  not  confined  merely, 
as  in  England,  to  the  domestic  pest, 
but  is  applied  to  all  insects  of  the 
Coleoptera  order,  which  includes 
what  in  this  country  are  generally 
called  beetles.  The  English  bug 
(Cimcx  kctularius)  is,  in  the  South, 
known  as  the  chinch. 

Entomology,  or  bugology,  is  now  taught  to 
some  extent  in  our  public  schools.  This  is 
well,  and  is  of  use.  The  ciiildrcn  ought  to 
learn  about  the  bugs  that  are  destructive  to 
useful  vegetation.  It  is  better  to  learn  much 
about  BUGS  than  so  much  about  how  to 
solve  those  arithmetical  problems  that  will 
never  face  anybody  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.— Fro/u  the  Grass  Valley  (Cal.)  Tidings, 
i«88. 

The  Insane  Asylum  Board  some  time  ago 
discontinued  a  bug-killer's  employment,  and 
the  doctor  avers  that  the  old  hospital 
building  is  swarming  with  cockroaches,  and 
that  these  buos  will  soon  be  large  and  fat 
enough  to  carry  out  the  inmates  and  take 
their  food  and  clothes.— Dm/j'  Iiitcr-Occuit, 
March,  iSbH. 


(2)  A  cockade  worn  by  servants 

on  their  hats  when  in  livery ;  for 
instance,  Mark  Twain  in  his 
Roughing  It,  speaks  of  a  turn-out  of 
grey  horses,  landau,  and  "  a  coach- 
man with  a  bug  on  his  hat." 

(3]    (Cant)    A    breast-pin. (4) 

Also  used  idiomatically ;  as  big- 
bug  (q.v.).  A  jocose  and  vulgar 
name  for  a  person  of  wealth  or 
distinction.  Thence  also  come 
CATTLE -BUGS,  that  is,  wealthy 
stock  -  raisers  ;  gold  -  bugs,  or 
monied  men,  etc. 

'Would  Senator  Allison's  well-known 
views  on  silver  coinage  operate  materially 
against  him  in  Now  York?' 

'  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  the  feeling 
against  silver  is  anything  like  as  strong  as  it 
was.  Of  course,  a  few  gold-bugs  might 
fight  him,  but  any  of  the  men  I  have  men- 
tioned arc  reasonably  certain  to  carry  New 
York.'— S<.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  5, 
18S8. 

That  beats  the   bugs,    i.e., 

that  beats  cock-fighting. 

BUGAROCH  (Cant).— Pretty. 

Bugging  (Cant).  —  Policemen  are 
bugged  in  criminal  class  phraseology 
when  bribed  by  thieves. 

Buggy. — The  American  buggy  differs 
somewhat  from  its  English  proto- 
type. The  latter  runs  on  two 
wheels,  while  the  former  is  a  light, 
one-horse,  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
usually  with  one  seat  and  with  or 
without  a  hood. 

Buggy  {Adj.). — Eaten  with  worms. 

Why,  from  where  every  part  of  the  vessel, 
except  the  sappy,  buggy,  dry-rotted  wood 
she  is  built  with,  comes  from — England. — 
Sam  Slick's  Clockmakcr,  sermon  iii.,  chap.  vi. 

Bug-Juice. — The  Schlechter  whiskey 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch — a  very 
inferior  spirit.  Also  called  bug- 
poison.  These  terms  arc  now 
applied  to  bad  whiskey  of  all  kinds. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  nearly  every 
character  introduced  by  Charles  Dickens  into 
his  numerous  novels,  was  addicted  to  drink- 
ing .  .  .  each  and  every  individual  took 
his  BUG-POISON  with  surprising  regularity 
and  eminent  satisfaction.— rwrts  Sijtinss, 
July  7,  1888. 

Bugleweed  {Lycopus  virginicus). — A 
medicinal  plant,  also  known  as  the 
Virginia  water  horehound, 
which,  taken  as  a  tea,  or  manu- 
factured into  a  sweet-meat,  is  a 
favorite  remedy  in  affections  of  the 
chest.  It  is  not  unknown  in 
England. 


Bug  out,  To. — To  extend  or  expand  ; 
idiomatically  to  be  filled  with 
astonishment. 

I  read  considerable  to  Tim  about  kings, 
and  dukes,  and  earls,  and  such,  and  how 
gaudy  they  dressed,  and  how  much  style 
they  put  on,  and  called  each  other  'your 
majesty,'  and  '  your  grace,'  and  'your  lord- 
ship,' anil  so  on,  'stead  of  mister  ;  and  Jim's 
eyes  bugged  out,  and  he  was  interested. 
— The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  119, 

Build,  To. — A  verb  used  with  much 
more  latitude  in  the  States  than  in 
England,  where  'as  Fenimore 
Cooper  puts  it  everything  is  built. 
The  priest  builds  up  a  flock ;  the 
speculator  a  fortune  ;  the  lawyer  a 
reputation  ;  the  landlord  a  town  ; 
and  even  the  tailor  builds  up  a  suit 
of  clothes.  A  fire  is  built  instead 
of  made,  probably  from  the  piling 
up  of  logs  one  upon  another  for 
that  purpose  in  the  backwoods. 
The  expression  is  even  extended 
to  individuals,  to  be  built  being 
used  with  the  meaning  of  formed. 
"I  was  not  built  that  way"; 
and  hence  in  a  still  more  idio- 
matic sense  to  express  unwillingness 
to  adopt  a  specified  course  or  carry 
out  any  inconvenient  plan. 

Wo  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
mankind  is  passing  through  a  great  era  of 
change ;  even  womankind  is  not  built  as  she 
was  a  few  brief  years  ago.  —  A  merican 
Humorist,  May  12,  1882. 


'  Why  didn't  you  roll  down  ? ' 
'  I  wasn't  BUILT  that  way.' 

— Missouri  Republican,  Jan.  25,  1888. 

Congress-men  have  sometimes  hired  lite- 
rary grubs  ^o  DuiLD  speeches  for  them. — 
Mark  Twai.i's  Gilded  Age,  chap.  xlii. 

Building  Bee. — The  practice  of 
neighbors  uniting  with  a  new- 
comer, in  any  settlement,  to  clear 
his  land  and  build  him  a  house.  A 
joint  effort  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
furnishes  the  settler  with  what 
would  otherwise  take  him  weeks  to 
provide. — See  Bee. 

Buldose,  Buldoze,  Bulldose,  Bull- 
doze.— To  intimidate ;  to  bully. 
A  term  of  Southern  political  origin, 
originally  referring  to  an  associa- 
tion of  negroes  formed  to  insure, 
by  violent  and  unlawful  means,  the 
success  of  an  election.  The  phrase 
has  now  passed  into  general  use, 
political  and  otherwise,  to  signify 
the  adoption  and  use  of  coercive 
measures.  The  derivation  is 
almost  literal — a  bull  dose,  a  flog- 
ging with  a  strip  of  hide ;  the 
iction  itself  being  represented  by 
the  verb  to  dulldose.  Though 
indifferently  spelt  both  with  single 
and  double  "  1 "  and  with  "  s  "  and 
"z,"  the  correct  version  is  bulldose. 
An  office-seeker,  after  several  vain 
attempts  to  obtain  a  definite  pro- 
mise from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
was  informed  that  his  request 
would  be  taken  into  consideration, 
whereupon — 

'That's  no  answer  at  all!'  shouted  the 
caller.  '  I  know  you  I  You  are  not  fit  for 
your  place  I  I'll  look  after  you!'  and  he 
uttered  sundry  oaths,  and  hammered  the 
desk  with  his  fist. 

'See  hcic!'  said  the  secretary:  'I'm  not 
to  be  nui,Lno/.'i;n  by  you  1  I  know  my  busi- 
ness and  shall  attciul  to  it,  and  hope  you 
will  attend  to  yoms.' — St,  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat, March  7,  18SS. 

The  Democrats  complain  of  the  amount 
of  money  they  had  to  face,  but  that  was  not 
such  a  source  of  trouble  as  the  bulldozing 
of  voters  by  the  mining  bosses.  They  were 
driven  to  the  polls,  and  compelled  to  vote  for 
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Seymour.— Detroit  Evening  Journal,  Feb.  20, 
1888. 

A  Democratic  paper  thus  delivers 
itself  concerning  the  negro  vote. 

The  Republican  party  sought  to  hold  the 
negroes  tliroufjh  their  churches  and  societies. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  system  of  intimidation 
and  UULLUOZING  by  their  preachers  and 
leaders,  the  Republican  party  would  not 
have  enough  colored  votes  in  the  South  to 
furnish  pall-bearcrs  at  the  approaching 
funeral  of  tliat  party  in  iS(>8.  [Applause 
and  laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

BULGE. — To  GET  THE   BULGE  ON  ONE. 

(Mining    slang).  —  To    obtain    an 
advantage  over ;    an  equivalent  is 

TO  GE-^  THE  DROP  ON  ONE. 

'  Pop  1  are  you  up  there  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  son.' 

'  I  saw  he  had  the  bulge  on  you  and  I  got 
the  gun  and  dropped  him  I ' 

'Right,  my  boy.  That's  what  I  was 
praying  for.' — American  Hutnorist,  May  12, 
1888. 

Well,  yo.i've  rather  got  the  bulge  on  me. 
Or  maybe  we've  both  got  the  bulge,  some- 
how.—  Mark  Tiijain's  Innocents  at  Home, 
p.  18. 

Tu  GO  or  BE  ON  a  bulge.    To 

drink  to  excess. 


A  gang  of  rowdies  in  Washington 
City. 

Bull- Bo  AT. — In  the  remote  West  the 
name  of  an  ox-hide  boat,  once 
commonly  enough  used  for  crossing 
rivers ;  similar  in  shape  to  the 
ancient  British  coracle. 

Bull-Briar  or  bamboo-Briar. — This 
plant  derives  its  former  name  from 
the  size  which  it  attains  in  the  rich 
alluvial  bottoms  of  the  South-west, 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found.  Its 
root  is  of  a  farinaceous  character, 
and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  for  bread-making  purposes. 
"Bull"  is  in  America  a  general 
prefix  for  "  large." 

Bull-Dog. — A  pistol. 

Bull-Drag.  To. — To  go  from  place 
to  place  hurriedly  and  without 
cessation. 

If  he  will  go  a  bulldraggin'  of  me  about, 
I'll  resign  and  go  right  oft  home  agin. — 
Sam  Slick  in  England,  chap,  xxxii. 
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Bulger. — A  bulgcy  town,  tree,  fish — 
anything  uncommonly  large.  A 
Western  phrase,  probably  from 
bulge  to  swell.  Also  known  in 
England. 

Bull  (Cant).  —  A  locomotive;  the 
word  is  sometimes  lengthened  into 
bullgine. At  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege to  recite  badly ;  to  make  a 
poor  recitation.  From  the  sub- 
stantive bull,  a  blunder  or  con- 
tradiction, or  from  the  use  of  the 
word  as  a  prefix,  signifying  large, 
lubberly,  blundering. 

Bull-bat(i)  {Caprimulgus  amcruanus). 
— The  night-hawk.  The  chuck 
will's  widow  ;  also  known  as 
the  WHIP  -  POOR  -  WILL  from  its 
peculiar  cry. (2)  Bull-bats. — 


Bull  Frog  (Rami  pipkiis). — A  large 
species  of  frog  with  a  deep  harsh 
croak.  These  reptiles,  in  the 
tropics,  literally  make  night  hideous 
with  their  chorus,  especially  on  the 
near  approach  of  rain. 

bullhead. — A  popular  name,  together 
with  horned-pout,  mud-pout  and 
MINISTER  for  several  varieties  of 
the  genus  Pimelodtis,  but  which  is, 
perhaps,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  CAT-FISH,  cat,  or  catty. 
This  fish  has  a  thick  head  and  long 
feelers,  is  usually  dark  in  color, 
prefers  the  mud,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi attains  a  considerable  size, 
sometimes  even  growing  to  a  length 
of  three  or  four  feet,  besides 
possessing  great  strength.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  character- 
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istics  or    habits    are    derived    its 

popular   names,    hoiicc. 15ull- 

UKADKiJ  in  tlie  transatlantic  senses 
of  (i)  clumsy;  (2)  strong. 

You  svM,  olil  Mami  used  to  own  and 
coniniand  a  pickaninny,  hum.  -  HKAnKi), 
nnKlluitle-siiaped  c.iaft  of  a  sci'.ooncr  that 
hailed  from  rcitli  A:nboy.— .UdM  Twain's 
Scnamcrs. 

\Nv.U,  tluMi,  let  it  KG,  l(;t  it  kg,  if  you're  so 
nui.L-HKAnKU  flioadstron^;!  about  it.  We 
can  tjot  you  some  n-i'li^'-snakes,  and  you 
can  tic  some  buttons  on  their  tails,  and  let 
on  they're  rattlesnakes,  and  I  reckon  they'll 
have  to  do.— The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  p.  391. 

Bull  Lion. — A  punning  play  upon 
"John  Hull,"  the  generic  nickname 
of  an  linglishman,  the  "lion"  as 
the  national  emblem  of  England, 
and  "bullion"  in  reference  to  his 
wealth  and  love  of  money.  A  half- 
sarcastic,  half-jocose  name  for  an 
Englishman. 

Bullion  State. — The  State  of  Mis- 
souri. One  of  its  most  distinguished 
sons,  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
at  the  time  when  the  question  of 
paper  versus  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency was  to  the  front,  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  latter, 
and  thereby  earned  for  himself  the 
nickname  of  "  Old  Bullion,"  and 
for  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
that  of  the  Bullion  State. 


BuLL-NiGGER. — A    large    powerfully- 
built  negro. 

If  there  was  a  thini;  on  airth  that  Ahab 
hated  like  pison,  I  do  believe  it  was  a  great 
nuLL-NKJOKH.  —  .S'dHt  SUck's  Clockiniikcr, 
sermon  iii.,  chap.  iv. 


Bull  Nut. 
nut. 


-A  large  variety  of  hickory 


BULL'S  Eye.— A    small,   thick  turnip- 
shaped  watch. 

With   some    trouble    lie    drained    up    an 
ancient  looking,  thick,   silver  uuLL'si-tYE 


watch.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  — 
hesitated  —  then  opened  the  watch,  and 
handi.'d  me  the  loose  outside  case  without  a 
word.  —  O.  W.  Holmes's  A  ulocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  p.  221. 

Sometimes  called  Bkitish  bull's- 
Eyii. 


Bull-Tailing. — A  Mexican  term  in  use 
in  the  Western  prairies.  Well- 
mounted  horsemen  chase  the  bulls, 
and  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
oilers,  seize  them  by  the  tails  and 
turn  them  somersaults.  This 
requires  considerable  skill,  and  is 
done  to  perfection  by  Te.xan  cow- 
boys. 

Bull-Traps  (Cant). — A  name  given  to 
those  personating  a  policeman. 

Bullwhacker.— An  ox-team  driver. 
'J'he  derivation  is  doubtless  from 
the  drastic  measures  sometimes 
required  to  be  put  into  practice 
when  driving  cattle  for  long 
distances.  Many  of  these  men 
were  also  expert  buffalo  hunters. 

To  guard  against  the  numerous  mishaps  of 
pr.iii  ie  travel,  two  or  three  of  these  prairie 
schooners  usually  1^0  together,  the  brawny 
teamsters,  known  either  as  iium.-wiiackurs 
or  as  mi;lk-skinnkks,  stalking  beside  their 
slow-moving  teams.— A'a/it/i  Life  in  the  Far 
West. 

The  largest  contract  for  shooting  buffalo 
was  made  by  ine  with  the  Government  in 
1872,  I  agreeing  to  kill  5,000  and  deliver  them 
at  the  Plum  Creek  station  on  the  Union  Pac- 
ific in  less  than  three  months.  Havinjj  made 
the  contract,  I  hastily  made  preparations  to 
carry  it  out.  I  employed  old-time  uull- 
wiiACKEUS,  who  had  done  nothing  but  scare 
about  buffaloes  all  their  life,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  had  eighteen  bull-teams  and  drivers 
employed,  besides  extra  men  whom  wc 
termed  butchers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress 
the  animals  and  load  tluun.  When  every- 
thing was  in  readiness,  I  gave  instructions  to 
the  wagon  boss,  and  the  long  bull-team  moved 
away.— i'rt/t  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner, 
Feb.  23,  1888. 

Bully. — A  word  used  in  an  entirely 
different  sense  to  the  primary 
colloquial  English  one  of  an  over- 
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beariiiK  rowdy  or  blusterer.  To 
say  that  one  has  had  a  bully  time  or 
that  any  person  or  thinj;  is  bully,  is 
to  {^ive  the  hi^^hcst  mead  of  praise. 
It  is  synonymous  with  our  own 
slang  use  of  the  word  "crack"  in 
"  a  crack  corps,"  "a  crack  shot," 
etc.  Opinions  vary  on  which  side 
of  the  water  bully  was  revived, 
for  in  reality  it  is  a  good  old  English 
term,  having  been  used  by  Shak- 
speare  and  other  writers.  As  a 
term  of  appreciation,  Mark  Twain 
in  one  of  his  sketches  says  of  a 
bad  boy:  "He  ate  that  jam,  and 
said  it  was  bully,  in  his  sinful  vulgar 
way  ;  and  he  put  in  the  tar,  and  said 
that  was  Inilly  also,  and  laughed, 
and  observed  '  that  the  old  woman 
would  get  up  and  snort '  when  she 
found  it  out ;  and  when  she  did 
find  it  out  he  denied  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  and  she  whipped 
him  severely,  and  he  did  the  crying 
himself." 

Hope  you  have  a  ploasant  nap.  nui.i.v 
plac(!  for  a  iiicft  (luiot  siioozu — eiiiply  staj;!!, 
sk.—Unt  Iliiitc'^i  Luiiety  Hide. 

Take  liiiii  all  round,  jjanl,  thcio  n(!v('r  was 
a  m)i,t,ii;ii  man  in  tin:  iiiiiics. — Mark  Twiiiit's 
Jiiiwceiils  (it  Home,  pp.,  ly,  20. 

-(Cant). — A  weapon  formed  by 


tying  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  lead 
in  a  handkerchief..  'J  his  is  used 
knuckleduster  fashion.  It  has 
given  rise  to  many  catch  phrases 

such     as That's     nui.i.v     for 

YOU,  grand  or  fine  ;  which  during 
the   Civil  War  had  a  remarkably 

popular    run also    iiuli.y    hoy 

wnn  THE  GLASS  livii. — A  good 
fellow. 

You  ounlu  to  scc'u  liiin  f^ct  started  once. 
He  was  a  iiiii.i.v  iiov  with  a  (ilass  icye. — 
Mark  Twain's  In>wa:ils  at  Home,  p.  20. 

Bummer  also  bum.  —  Primarily  an 
idle,  worthless  fellow.  During  the 
Civil  War,  a  camp-follower  or 
straggler,  especially  as  connected 
with    Geneial    Sherman's    march 


from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Now 
used  in  a  political  as  well  as  a 
general  sense. 

Coy  is  tlio  cliairnian  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Coumiittee  in  Marion  County,  and 
has  wii^ldcd  «>■';•"  power  in  politics  as  the 
boss  of  the  uummeks.— 7'/ii/(i<W/)/ini  I'ress, 
Jan.  29,  i««8. 

He  finds  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
patronise  these  places  have  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation ;  forty  per  cent,  are  self  sniiporliritJi 
l>ut  prefi:r  this  precarious  mode  of  living  to 
anylliiMK  more  respectable ;  ten  per  cent, 
earn  excelh;nt  wages,  ami  twenty  per  cc^lit. 
are  chronic  nUMS,  who  beg  or  steal  ihi;  pi  icu 
of  their  lo(lt;int;s.  -  Ddruit  Free  Press,  iHSb. 

Also  used  as  a  general  term  of 
reproach  in  the  same  way  as  rascal, 
blackleg,  etc.,  are  used  in  England. 
Thus  San  Francisco  has  been  called 
the  Klysium  of  bummers.  No- 
where can  a  worthless  fellow,  loo 
lazy  to  work,  too  cowardly  to  steal, 
get  on  so  well.  The  climate  be- 
friends him,  for  he  can  sleep  out  of 
doors  four-fifths  of  the  year.  He 
can  gorge  himself  daily  for  a  nomi- 
nal sum,  and  get  a  dinner  that  a 
king  might  envy  for  fifty  cents. 
Bummer  is  most  probably  from  the 
German  bummler.  l'"quivalents  arc 
ni:i:i.EK,  stkikf.u,  stuit-ick,  pkac- 

TICAI.     rOLITICIAN. AlsO       liUM- 

MKHisM  to  express  habits  of  loafmg 
and  petty  stealing. 

Bumper. — The  buffer  on  a  railway; 
perhaps  the  more  appropriate 
term  of  the  two. 


Bumpologize,  To. — A  factitious  word 
used  in  connection  with  phrenology. 
Literally  to  read  the  "bumps"  or 
depressions  in  the  conformation  of 
the  human  cranium. 

T'olhcr  hand  noes  to  tlie  heail,  iil'mt'olo- 
oi/i.n',  and  I  whispers — wit,  paintin',  judg- 
ment, fancy,  order.--6'«m  Slick's  Cluckmakir, 
sermon  iii.,  chap.  viii. 

BUM8QU  AB  BLED. — More  generally 
written  uamsquabbled  (q.v). 


Bumy  Juice 
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Bumy  Juice. — Malt  liquor  of  any  kind. 

Bun. — This  corruption  of  the  old 
English  nuNN  (a  survival  of  which 
we  see  in  bunny)  for  rabbit  is  in 
America  often  applied  to  the 
squirrel. 

Bun  (Cant). — A  sponger;  one  who 
cannot  be  shaken  off. 


Bunch. — (i)     Used     in    mining     to 
signify  an  irregular  mass  of  ore. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  ore  will  be 
found,  as  rich  bunchks  exist  all  through  this 
ground.  That  it  will  amount  to  much  is 
anotlicr  question,  but  the  feature  of  specula- 
tion ought  to  mr.ke  the  shares  active  during 
tlie  operation. — San  Francisco  N^ii's  Letter, 
February  4,  1S88, 


-(2)  A  GROUP. 


The  buffaloes  which  used  to  roam  these 
plains  in  great  herds  are  gone.  Occasionally 
a  solitary  animal  is  found,  or  perhaps  a 
little  uuNCH  of  half-a-dozen,  lurking  in  a 
ravine  among  the  bad  lands. — Century 
M  adenine,  1887. 

-Bunch,    to.     To    collect,    to 


bring  together. 

Two  men  often  bunch  on  the  march,  i.e., 
unite  their  herds  for  convenience  in  driving. 
—Overland  Monthly,  1887. 

The  speaker  bunched  his  thick  lips 
together  like  the  stem  end  of  a  tomato. — 
Mark  Twain's  Gilded  Age,  chap.  i. 

With  an  unbroken  line  worthy  of  the 
Cent-Gardes,  the  swift  impetus  carried  the 
sweeping  crowd  half-way  from  the  ridge  to 
the  sleepy  elk  before  the  latter  gained  their 
feet,  and  by  the  time  the  dumbfounded  brutes 
had  BUNCHED, — the  first  act  of  an  affrighted 
herd, — we  were  right  in  among  them. — 
Century  Magazine. 

Bunch-Grass. — Bnncli-grass  grows  on 
the  bleak  mountain-sides  of  Nevada, 
and  neighbouring  territories,  and 
offers  excellent  feed  for  stock,  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  wherever 
the  snow  is  blown  aside  and  ex- 
poses it ;  notwithstanding  its  un- 
promising home,  buiuh-gyass  is  a 
better  and  more  nutritious  diet  for 


cattle  and  horses  than  almost  any 
other  hay  or  grass  that  is  known — 
so  stockmen  say. — Mark  Tivain. 

Bunco,  Bunko,  To. — To  rob,  cheat  or 
swindle  by  means  allied  to  what  is 
called  in  England  the  confidence 
trick. 

Detectives  Kirby  and  Funk  last  night 
spotted  J.  P.  Ramby,  the  person  accused  of 
having  bunkoed  Ex-County  Commissioner 
Stephens,  of  Greene  County,  out  of  2,300 
dols.  in  Xerua  recently.— Ci(iciH«rt/i£;;i(7i/i>f)', 
Aug.  20,  1887. 

John  Brothers,  a  farmer  living  near  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  was  bunkoed  out  of  2,ix)o  dols.  to- 
day by  two  sharpers  who  escaped.— C/iicrt,!>'0 
D(ii7v  Inter-Ocean,  April  14,  i883. 

From  this  we  get  such  compounds 

as    BUNCO-CASE,    BUNCO-GAME,    ClC, 

to  signify  the  action  itself. 

Robert  B.  Earnett,  a  plumber  doing  busi- 
ness in  Grant  Street,  this  city,  was  arrested 
in  .Allegheny  to-night,  on  the  charge  of  being 
implicated  in  the  recent  bunco  game  in 
which  Williaai  Murdoch,  an  old  and  promi- 
nent citizen,  was  robbed  of  10,000  dols. — 
Daily  Inicr-Ocean,  Feb.  2,  18S8. 

The  men  who  thus  swindle,  are 
termed  bunco-men  or  bunco- 
steerers,  and  the  means  they 
adopt  to  win  confidence  are  always 
varied  and  sometimes  unique. 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  in  his  Golden 
Butterfly,  a  novel  which  treats 
largely  of  some  aspects  of  trans- 
atlantic life,  pithily  describes  some 
of  these  practices.  He  says  ; — 
"The  bunco-steerer  .  .  .  will 
find  you  out  the  morning  after 
you  land  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
He  will  accost  you — very  friendly, 
wonderful  friendly — when  you 
come  out  of  your  hotel,  by  your 
name,  and  he  will  remind  you — 
which  is  most  surprising,  considerin' 
you  never  set  eyes  on  his  face 
before — how  you  have  dined  to- 
gether in  Cincinnati,  or  it  may  be 
Orleans,  or  perhaps  Francisco, 
because  he  finds  out  where  you 
came  from  last ;  and  he  will  shake 
hands  with  you ;  and  he  will  pro- 
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pose  a  drink ;  and  he  will  pay  for 
that  drink;  and  presently  he  will 
take  you  .somewhere  else,  among 
his  pals,  and  he  will  strip  you  so 
clean,  that  tlierc  won't  be  left  the 
price  of  a  four-cent  paper  to  throw 
around  your  face  and  hide  your 
blushes.  In  London  .  .  .  they  do 
.  .  .  the  confidence  trick."  These 
men  are  extremely  wary,  and 
it  is  oftentimes  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  arm  of  the 
law,  lonj(  as  it  is  assumed  to  be, 
can  lay  hold  of  them.  A  bunco- 
STKERiiR  may  be  well  known  to  the 
police  as  a  professional  swindler, 
and  he  may  be  seen  talking  to  his 
intended  victim,  but,  unless  caught 
in  an  overt  act,  they  cannot  be  in- 
terfered with.  People  whom  bun- 
co-STEEKURS  lay  their  snares  for, 
are  generally  men  who  stand  high 
in  their  communities  ;  consequently 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
victims  to  become  complainants, 
as  thej-  do  not  care  to  figure  in  the 
police  courts,  and  the  thieves  get 
practically  a  free  field  for  their 
operations. 

Andrew  Carnegie  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
BUNCO  -  STKKRKR  in  Pittsljuig,  Satur<lay 
iiiglit,  but  was  roscucd  by  a  detective  before 
he  hjst  anytliing.— iJdi.'i'  Iiitcr-Occan,  Feb. 
14,  18SS. 

BuNCOMC,  Buncombe,  Bunkum,  etc. — 
Talking  merely  for  talk's  sake. 
The  original  employment  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  ascribed  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Felix  Walker, 
from  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina,  who  explained  that  he 
was  merely  talking  for  buncombe, 
when  his  fellow  members  could 
not  understand  why  he  was 
making  a  speech.  Now  universal 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and, 
indeed,  wherever  English  is  spoken. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
expression  may  now  fairly  claim  a 
permanent  place  in  the  language. 
The  primary  meaning   has    been 


somewhat  enlarged.      "That's  all 

buncombe"  is  equivalent  to  "  That's 
all  nonsense,  or  an  absurdity." 

Tiiis  thing  of  trying  to  rule  a  husliand  is 
all  buncombe;  it  can  t  be  done.  You  can 
coax  most  men,  bribe  some,  and  govern  a 
very  few,  but  that  vidgar  rubbing  of  the  fur 
the  right  way  winii  every  time. — Daily  Intir- 
Occan,  March  3,  1888. 

You  liavc  no  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  aroused  in  our  district  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Americanism  into  our  schools. 
There  is  no  spread-eagleism  or  uuncomhk 
about  it  cither,  but  the  natural  respnnse  to 
touching  a  chord  which  is  found  in  every 
man's,  woman's,  and  child's  heart.  At  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  our  public 
schools  have  foreign-born  parents,  and  are 
brought  uf)  in  the  midst  of  ideas  alien  to  the 
American  lA&s..— Chicago  Mail,  1888. 

Bundle,  To. — A  custom  now  obsolete, 
but  formerly  in  vogue  where  bed 
accommodation  was  scarce,  of  men 
and  women  sleeping  on  the  same 
bed  together  without  having  re- 
moved their  clothes.  The  practice 
is  mentioned  by  Wright  as  having 
been  customary  in  Wales,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Washing- 
ton Irving  alludes  to  it  in  his 
Knickerbockey  History  of  New  York. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  former  times,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  habit  either  in  the  Mother 
Country  or  the  New  World  at  the 
present  time,  even  in  the  districts 
most  remote  from  civilization.  No 
question  of  immodesty  seems  to 
have  attached  to  the  custom ;  in- 
deed, attempts  were  made  to  prove 

.  that  BUNDLING  was  very  right  and 
proper.  On  this  point,  however, 
opinions  will  vary  considerably. 

Bung  (Cant). — A  purse  or  pocket. 

Bungay. — Go  To  Bungay  !  A  euphe- 
mistic objurgation  equivalent  to 
consignment  to  a  region  the  climate 
of  which  is  tropical  in  character. 

BuNGFUNGER,  TO. — To  stav'tle  ;  to 
confuse.      Compare    with    bamb- 

SQUABBLED. 
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Well,  father,  T  thouRlit  he'd  a  fainted  too, 
he  was  so  struck  up  all  of  a  heap,  he  was 
completely  BUNOi-UNGiiuiii).  —  S(im  Slick's 
Clockmakcr,  chap.  xx. 

Bunco — A  Southern  name  for  a 
species  of  small  boat ;  from  the 
Spanish  bon!;o. 

BuNGTowN  CoppEHS.  —  Spiuious  Cop- 
per coinage.  Biuif;tou'ii  is  from  the 
slang  term  "  to  bung,"  meaning 
"to  lie"  or  "deceive."  A  great 
many  counterfeit  English  halfpence 
known  as  Birmingham  coppers 
were  in  circulation  in  New  York 
State  in  17X5-6.  They  were  made 
in  Birmingham  by  order  of  a  New 
York  merchant,  and  imported  in 
casks  under  the  name  of  hardware 
or  wrought  copper.  This  was  the 
special  origin  of  the  word,  but  the 
same  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
all  spurious  copper  coins. 

BUNK. — A  contrivance  used  on  lum- 
bermen's  sleds,    by    which    heavy 

timber  is  supported. To  bunk. 

— (i)  To  retire  to  rest  —  from 
"  bunk,"  a  berth  or  bed  on   board 

ship. (2)  A  lumberman's   term 

for  a  deceitful  practice  which 
consists  in  so  arranging  lumber  for 
inspection  that  a  false  impression 
is  conveyed  as  to  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  any  given  pile  or  stack. 

BUNKER  (Alosa  menhaden). — See  Bony 

FISH. 

BuNTY. — A  tailless  fowl.  Pennsylvania. 

Bureaus. — There  are  no  ofiices  in 
America  ;  bureaus  have  taken  their 
place.  The  language  of  oflicialdom, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  mainly  pure 
French,  or  of  French  derivation. 

BuRGALL  {Ctenolabias  ccerulens). — This 
iish,  like  many  other  popular 
species,  boasts  of  several  names — 


BLUE     PERCH,     CONNER,     and      THE 

NiRiiLER  (in  New  England  waters) ; 
it  goes  by  the  nameof  burgall  in  New 
York.  It  is  small  in  size  and  very 
plentiful  as  a  food  fish,  being  found 
as  far  south  as  Delaware  Bay. 

BuRGALOo.— A  corruption  of  the 
French  viygalieu,  a  much  esteemed 
species  of  pear. — New  York. 


Burglarize,  To. 

LARV. 


-To  CO.MMIT  A  EUUr.- 


'  What  have  you  been  doiiif;  for  a  livinj:! 
lately  ? '  asked  a  very  touRh  looking  citizen 
of  a  man  who  loukc<l  as  if  he  mi^ht  be  a  boon 
companion.  HLiu-,i..\ui;iiNO.  —  Merchant 
Traveler,  18S8. 

A  somewhat   shorter  form   is    to 
HUKGLE,   with   its  past    participle 

BURGLED. 

Burgoo. — A  Southern  and  South- 
western term  akin  to  barbecue 
(q.v.).  The  feast,  however,  was 
furnished  by  hunters  and  fishermen 
— everything,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
being  compounded  into  a  vast  stew. 
After  this  was  disposed  of,  speeches 
were  made,  if  the  meeting  was  of 
a  political  character. 

Burial  Permits. — Certificates  autho- 
rising the  burial  01  the  dead. 

Yksterday's  burial  permits.  Franz 
Mueller,  Co  years,  3532,  North  Broadway- 
suicide. 

Clay  Vorbeck,  ^  months,  3228,  Chouteau 
Avenue— bronchitis.— .S^  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat 1888. 

Burlington. — At  MiddleburyColiege, 
a  water-closet ;  a  privy.  So  called 
on  account  of  the  good  natured 
rivalry  between  that  institution 
and  the  University  of  Vermont  at 
Burlington. 

Burnt  District. — So  frequent  and 
devastating  have  been  large  fires 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Union 
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that  the  term  burnt  district  to 
signify  the  part  destroyed  by  fire 
has  become  quite  famihar. 

1  think  one  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
iii:knt  distkict  by  the  radical  iinprove- 
iiiciit  in  its  architecture  over  the  old  forms. 
One  can  do  this  in  Boston  and  Chicago. — 
Mark  Tallin's  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  379. 

BuRRiTEs. — An  independent  political 
party  organized  and  led  by  Aaron 
Burr  in  1797.  Its  existence  was 
short-lived,  terminating  with  Burr's 
overwhelming  defeat  at  the  polls 
the  same  yeas. 

Burro. — The  Mexican  jackass.  These 
animals  are  mainly  used  as  pack- 
wood  carriers.  Also  called  cuddv. 
Burro  means  primitively  stupid, 
an  idea  which  has  been  enshrined 
in  the  well-known  Spanish  proverb 
"  cs  un  burro  en  el  tratago  " — he 
drudges  like  an  ass.  The  origin  of 
"  cuddy "  is  on  the  other  hand 
obscure. 

Travellers  use  burros  to  climb  mountains 
with.  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
climb  alone  as  to  climb  up  with  a  burko 
between  your  legs  and  push  him  along  in 
front.  The  nuRRO  is  a  condensed  jackass.  He 
is  little  all  over  except  his  ears  and  voice. 
He  has  long  hair  all  over  his  body,  four  legs, 
two  ears  and  one  tail.  As  a  vocalist  the 
uuKRO  stands  without  a  r'i\a.\.— American 
Humorist. 

Burr  Oak  (Qucrcus  nuurocarpa). — Also 
OVER-CUP  and  white  oak.  One  of 
the  most  useful  and  ornamental  of 
the  genus  which  abounds  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  It 
grows  to  almost  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  is  well  clothed  with  dark  green 
foliage.  The  wood  is  tough,  close- 
grained,  and  durable. 

Burrowing  Owl  (Phokoptynx  cunicu- 
laria). — A  bird  of  abnormal  habits, 
on  account  of  which  it  is  also 
called  the  day  owl.  It  frequents 
the  forsaken  burrows  of  the 
"villages"  of  the  pkaikie  uog. 


Burst.    Burster. 

Buster. 


■  Sec     Bust    and 


Burt.— At  Union  College,  a  privy 
is  called  the  burt,  from  a  person 
of  that  name,  who  many  years  ago 
was  employed  as  the  architect  and 
builder  of  the  latrina:  of  that 
institution. 

BuRv.  —  Go  BURY  yourself!  —  A 
Californianism  which  has  more  of 
the  fortiter  than  the  suavikr  in  its 
composition.  Equivalent  to  "Go! 
hide  your  diminished  head." 

Bush  (Dutch,  hosch  ;  German,  buscit). 
— This  word  which  in  England 
generally  refers  to  a  single  shrub 
or  thicket,  is  in  America  and  all  the 
English  colonies  applied  to  uncul- 
tivated land  covered  with  trees  and 
undergrowth — i.e.,  to  the  primeval 
or  virgin  forest  land.  The  use  of 
the  word  in  this  extended  sense  is 
thought  to  have  originated  among 
the  New  York  German  or  Dutch 
element,  and  thence,  having  se- 
cured a  foothold  in  America,  to 
have  travelled  to  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  countries  as  they  were 
opened  up  to  emigration.  The 
word  is  convenient,  and  has  now 
passed  permanently  into  the 
language. That    takes    the 

RAG  OFF  THE  BUSH  — To  OUt-do  )  tO 

surpass.  A  term  of  Western  origin, 
the  allusion  being  to  the  skill  dis- 
played by  hunters  in  handling 
their  rifles.  In  friendly  shooting 
matches  any  mark,  a  rag  on  a  bush 
a  chance  squirrel,  bird,  or,  even 
a  moth  on  the  wing  would  serve 
as  a  target,  and  the  man  who  did 
not  fail  in  the  first  named  feat  was 
said  to  have  taken  the  rag  off  the  bush. 

Bush  bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris.) 

— An  old  favorite  amongst  vege- 
tables, being  the  English  kidney  or 
French  bean.  Other  American 
popular  names  are  string  ueans 


t 
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Bust 


(from  the  stringy  or  fibrous  parinRs) ; 

SNAP  liUANS  ;  or  simply  snaps. 

Bush  mekting. — A  gathering  in  the 
woods  for  the  purpose  of  open-air 
preaching,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises. These,  like  camp  meetings,  are 
very  popular  during  the  hot  weather ; 
but,  while  the  latter  partake  largely 
of  a  permanent  character,  lasting 
sometimes  for  weeks  and  even 
months  at  a  stretch,  the  former 
term  is  more  usually  applied  to  a 
gathering  of  a  day's  duration.  A 
few  seats  are  roughly  placed,  little 
other  preparation  being  made  ;  the 
meetings,  however,  as  a  rule  last 
from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  the  occasion  serving  (especi- 
ally among  the  negroes  where  the 
custom  still  most  largely  survives) 

as  an  excuse  for  a  frolic  also. 

BusH-wiiACKER. — In  politics,  as  in 
war,  simply  a  "free-lance."  Dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  deserters  from 
the  ranks  of  both  armies  infested 
the  country,  bands  of  these 
marauders  making  raids  upon  de- 
fenceless houses  and  even  going  the 
length  of  sacking  whole  towns. 
Originally  the  term  was  harmless 
enough  in  meaning.  At  a  time  when 
water-communication  was  the  chief 
means  of  locomotion  and  the 
rivers,  streams,  and  creeks  of 
densely  wooded  regions  were  alive 
with  the  advance  guards  of  civiliza- 
tion, bush-whacking  was  the  name 
given  to  the  means  by  which 
lumbermen  propelled  their  craft 
up  and  down  stream.  This  was 
accomplished  by  pulling  the  bushes 
growing  by  the  water  side ;  or,  on 
land,  by  the  cutting  away  of  a 
thicket  in  order  to  obtain  a  passage. 
The  man  who  did  this,  and  the 
instrument — a  kind  of  scythe  or 
cutlass  with  which,  in  the  latter 
case,  he  thus  forced  his  way — were 
alike  called  a  bush-whacker.  The 
word  has  gone  through  yet  another 
transition.  Since  the  war  it  has 
also  come    to  mean  a    "country 


bumpkin"  a  "clod-pole"  or  any 
other  p.-jrson  of  a  "  verdant  " 
character. 

Busiest  Four  ConNcns  on  Earth. — 
The  corners  of  Broadway  and 
Fulton  Street,  in  New  York  City. 

BusNAPPER  (Cant). — A  policeman. 

BUSS.— Besides  being  more  frc(iuently 
used  in  the  Slates  in  the  old 
English  provincial  sense  of  a  rougli 
ki.ss  (Gaelic  bus,  a  mouth)  it  also 
has  in  the  West  the  meaning  of  "  to 
punch,"  a  popular  threat  being 
"I'll  buos  your  head."  Used  both 
as  a  noun  and  verb. 


Bust  («.  and  i'.).— More  thin  one 
meaning  attaches  to  this  word. 
Amongst  the  vulgar  it  is  synony- 
mous with  a  spree  ;  the  wind-up  of 
a  frolic,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  boisterous  drunkenness. 
In  familiar  us.ige,  the  same  term  is 
applied  to  a  failure  or  breakdown  ; 
the  man  v.'ho  has  busted,  being 
one  who  has  come  to  grief  in  his 
commercial  affairs,  or  failed  in  his 
undertakings.  The  noun  is  some- 
times varied  with  buster,  which, 
generally,  is  taken  to  mean  either 
anything  large  in  size,  a  man  of 
great  strength,  or  a  drinking  bout, 
accompanied  by  free  and  easy 
practices  of  all  kinds — dancing, 
gambling  and  prostitution,   either 

singly  or  combined. To  ue  on 

A  BUST. — To  indulge  in  the  afore- 
said practices;  also  "to  come"  or 
"go  a  buster."  Now  common  in 
England,  but  of  Californian  origin. 
The  word  itself  is,  of  course, 
only  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
"  burst,"  the  figure  of  speech  being 
the  idea  of  excess.  Those  who 
seek  the  derivation  of  buster  in 
bustard  (an  archaic  form  of  buz- 
zard) do  not  seem  to  possess  much 
ground  for  th>-ir  contention. 
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Ho  tackled  some  of  ilicni  regular  bustkrs, 
[in  this  case  crackjaw  words  or  tonj-uc; 
twistiisj  and  they  tlirovvcd  liiin.  —  Mmk 
Twain's  Liti'iiiliirc  in  the  Dry  l)i;^f;inf;s. 

St.  I.oiiis  is  1  II  top  to-ni^'lit.  Tlin  San 
Francisco  l)oon)  is  ni;sTKD,  and  tiie  finht  is 
now  narrowed  to  Chirano  and  St.  Louis. — 
Mtssoiiii  Hi'pubtitiin,  Ftb.  2i,  iSSS. 

Bust- Head. —  A  Western  term  for 
common  wliiskey.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  rich  and  varied  is  the 
Wtst  in  terms  for  neat  lifjuor, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  similes 
used,  must  more  often  than  not  be 
execrably  bad  in  quality.  In  not  a 
few  cases  the  idea  enshrined  in 
these  epithets  seems  to  point  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  send  a 
man  to  the  end  of  hfe's  journey. 
The  vernacular  of  the  West,  how- 
ever, is  alwa)S  brutal  in  its  plain 
outspoken  cynicism,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparinpf   bint-hcad   with 

STONK-VEN'CK,  RAILRCAD,  FOKTY- 
KUD-LIGIITMNO,  STAGGKU  -  JUICE, 
TANGI.E-FOOT,  TUUPr.NTINE,  BALD- 
FACE,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  syno- 
nyms for  whiskey. 

Busy,  To  (University). — To  attend  to 
— a  corruption  of  "to  busy  one- 
self about." 

The  poor  crook  was  almost  annihilated  by 
tliis  suiinnons,  and  clin(;in^  to  the  bccl- 
cloilius  in  all  the  agony  of  despair,  over- 
looked TO  nusv  his  niidniglit  visitor. — Har- 
vui'it  Register. 

Butcher  Bird  [Laniiis  scptciityionalis). 
— A  bird  of  the  shrike  kind  (Colly ris), 
about  nine  inches  long  and  thirteen 
inclies  broad  from  tip  to  tip  of 
wing,  and,  in  general  appearance,  of 
a  dull  slate  color.  Despite  the  fact 
of  its  mean  appearance  and  song- 
lessness,  this  bird  is  in  Canada  and 
some  of  the  Northern  States  con- 
founded with  the  true  mocking- 
bird {Miiinis  polyglottiis).  An  in- 
teresting piece  of  folk-lore  is  con- 
nected with  its  popular  name  of  the 
NINE-KILLER,  the  Superstition  being 


that  the  butchcy  bird  actually  and 
exactly  kills  and  impales  nine 
grasshoppers  a  day  as  his  store  of 
food,  a  notion  which  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  de  Kay  in  his  Nciiiinil  Ilistoiy 
of  New  Yoili. 

Butt. — Common  in  the  West  as  a 
contracted  form  of  "buttock."  The 
same  abbreviation  is  in  use  in 
the  West  of  England  for  a  buttock 

of  beef  only. To  uutt,  in  the 

South-west,  to  oppose. 

Butte  (French,  huttc). — No  word  in 
English  exactly  conveying  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  French 
word,  has  led  to  its  naturalization 
and  incorporation  into  the  common 
speech  ot  Californian,  and  subse- 
quently, American  life  generally, 
the  nearest  a])proach  being  knob. 
A  butte  is  a  hill  or  ridge  detached 
and  rising  abruptly  from  the  level, 
but  which,  though  not  lofty  enough 
to  be  designated  a  mountain,  is  yet 
too  imposing  to  be  called  a  mere 
hill.  The  huttcs  of  the  Rocky 
idountains  and  Oregon  are  extreme- 
ly picturesque  as  Inndmarks,  a 
notably  conspicuous  one  being  that 
known  as  the  Butte  an  chicn  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Red  River,  which, 
says  Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his 
Overland  7 ountey,  towers  "with  a 
height  of  about  400  feet  over  a 
boundless  prairie  as  level  and 
smooth  as  a  pond." 

The  two  nLTTKS  ...  is  a  single 
hill  of  about  500  feet  above  the  plain,  the  top 
of  whicli  is  broken  away  in  the  middle, 
leaving  two  almost  conical  flat-topped  peaks, 
more  than  ;,(.)of('et  apart  at  the  snnunils,  and 
each  rising  probably  200  feet  above  their 
connnon  base.  It  is  a  very  prondnent  and 
well-known  landmark,  and  can  be  seen, 
under  favorable  conditions,  for  more  than 
sixty  miles.  The  country  is  an  alternation 
of  nearly  level  plain  and  very  broken  ground, 
and  would  be  easy  to  get  lost  in,  but  for  these 
BUTTics. — Richard  Irvine  DoJise's  Plains  of 
the  Great  West. 

BuTTEKER  (Cant). — A  shop. 
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■uTTtuBiRD  (West  Indies).  —  The 
Bobolink  (qv). 

Butter-Bush. — A  corruption  of  but- 

TON-IIU.SH    (q.v.). 

BuTTCRCD  (Cant). — Whipped  ;  also,  as 
in  English  slang  usage,  "  Mattered." 

BuTTCR  Fish  {Muruiwidcs). — A  common 
slimy  fish  ;  hence  its  popular  name, 
the  idea  conveyed  in  which  is  akm 
to  that  in  "butter  fingers,"  i.e., 
it  is  difficult  to  handle. 


Butterflies  of  the  Stage. —  Ballet 
dancers.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  always  light  and  airy,  and 
sometimes  gorgeous  dress  worn  by 
such  in  pursuit  of  their  calling. 

_'  Go  to  the  corner  at  say  eleven  o'clock  at 
nitjlit,'  he  continued,  '  and  see  what  a  lot  of 
stage  struck  dudes  Rather  there.  The  stage 
entrance  to  the  Uijou  is  just  above  the  cor- 
ner, and  the  mashers  gather  there  to  meet 
uutti;ri'liks  of  the  stagk,  and  then  ad- 
journ to  the  neighbouring  restaurants  to 
plow  in  the  wealth  they  have  succeeded 
in  coaxing  from  a  fond  mother  or  an  over- 
indulgent  father  in  supper  and  wine  or 
oysters  and  beer,  according  to  the  liberality 
of  the  parents  aforesaid.— JVew  York  Herald, 
March  25, 1888. 

Butterfly. — This  word  in  the  States 
is  rather  a  misnomer  when  con- 
trasted with  English  usage.  Night 
flying  moths  are  popularly,  but 
erroneously,  called  butterflies,  the 
former  being  confined  to  the 
domestic  pest.  A  similar  confusion 
exists  between  "  beetles  "  and 
"bugs." 

BuTTERiNE. — Of  American  origin,  but 
now  equally  applied  in  England,  a. 
in  the  States,  to  a  spurious  kind  of 
butter,    composed    of   fatty    sub- 
stances other    than    cream ;    also 

called  OLEO-MARGAKINE, MARGARINE, 

etc.     The  sale  of  these  substitutes 
for  butter  is  now  prohibited    by 


law  in  England,  except  distinctly 
sold  under  their  true  names  and 
character,  while  in  America  even 
restaurant  keepers  are  recjuired  to 
make  public  announcement  if  they 
use  the  article  in  their  business. 

Butternuts. — Equivalent  in  theNorth 
to  coi'i'KKiiEAns  {q.v.).  It  i.s  derived 
from  the  popular  name  of  a  coarse 
brown  homespun  cloth  commonly 
worn  by  Confederate  soldiers  dur- 
the  Civil  War. 


Button- Bush  {Cephahintliiis  occidentalis 
and  cauadLiisis). — A  shrub  which 
aboundson  the  American  continent, 
growing  in  low-lying  swampy  dis- 
tricts, and  the  globular  flowers  of 
which  resembling  buttons,  supply 
its  distinctive  name. 

Button ing-Up. — A  Wall  Street  phrase 
referring  to  the  action  of  brokers 
who,  having  speculated  in  stock, 
find  it  cast  upon  their  hands  at  a 
loss,  and  who  for  any  reason  keep 
the  fact  of  such  speculation  secret. 

Button-Word  (Plataitus  occidentalis). — 
A  New  England  term  for  the 
Sycamore ;  also  called  button- 
ball  TREE.  In  winter  these  trees 
are  covered  with  suspended  ball- 
shaped  seed  vessels — hence  the 
popular  name. 

Butty. — Explained  by  quotation. 

The  place  of  buttv,  or  helper,  even,  was 
not  so  very  easy  of  acquirement. — I'inkerton's 
Mollie  Map;nins  and  Detectives. 

Buy. — To  buy  into. — To  acquire  a 
share  of  anything — an  idiom  which 
Mark  Twain  is  fond  of  using. 

Why  thiee  years  ago  if  a  man  .  .  went 
over  to  VJashoe  and  HouCfUT  into  a  good 
silver  mine,  L\.c.~-Murk  Ticain's  Enquiry 
about  Insurances. 
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■uzzAno.  —  A   name   npplied    to    a 
vulture  instead  of  to  a  hawk. 


■uzzrn. — A     pickpocket.       English 
slang  "  buz-bloke." 


8v  Crackv!- 
tion. 


Dy 


-A  meaningless  exclama- 


Say,  liaint  Tiibbs  a  Methodist'  Hv 
CRACKV,  Ikmo's  wliirc  it  is,  and  in  wo 
Wiilkuii, —  Superior  Inter-Ocean. 


b' 


BUZZING  (Cant).  —  (i)  Searching  or 
looking  for ;  as  "  What  are  you 
buzzing}" [2)  Confidential  talk. 

Buzz-Saw, — A  circular  saw. 

Paul  Hastcr  was  ^ivcn  cniployini;nt  in  iIh^ 
Rliipinan  ku^  fartory  ami  had  Ih;<mi  at  work 
hut  a  fi.'vv  luiiuites  when  his  h^ft  liand  Rot 
caui{lit  by  a  uuzz-.saw,  nian^liuK  the;  thuuih 
and  two  linKt^rs  of  his  hand. — Missuuii 
licpublican,  Feb.  lO,  1888. 

BY  AND  Again. — Now  and  then. 
A  Southern  adverbial  phrase. 

BY  and  Large. — To  take  it  by  and  large 
is  a  slanj,'  phrase,  ecjuivalent  to 
"taking  it  all  round,"  or  "after 
duo  thought,"  or  "  all  in  all." 

Taking  it  nv  and  i.argk,  as  the  sailors  say, 
we  liad  a  pleasant  ten  days'  run  from  New 
York  to  the  Azores.— .UfirAt  Txt'din's  Innocents 
A  broad. 

You'll  search  one  while  [i.e.,  a  long  time] 
,  ,  ,  afore  you'll  find  a  man  that,  take  him 
UY  AND  LAKGK,  is  equal  to  ono  of  your  free 
and  enlightened  citizens. — Sam  Slick's 
Clockmaker,  chap.  xvi. 

BY-BiDDcn. — An  auctioneer's  decoy 
who,  by  spurious  bidding,  runs  up 
prices. 


lY  QoLLtv  !  or  BY  QOLLY  !— A  negro 
oath. 


By  Gum  !  By  Gummy! — Hoth  these 
expletives  are  extracts  from  the 
great  American  Dictionary  of  Oaths 
and  Cuss  Words  compiletl  by  des- 
cendants of  the  Puritan  Fathers. — 
Sec  Dadbinoep. 

By  gorram  ! — An  oath.  Bartlett  says 
it  is  "  euphemistic,"  in  which  case 
what  in  the  world  would  caco- 
phonous blasphemy  be  like  ? 

BY  JiNGs! — A  corruption  of  "by 
jingo,"  a  phrase  which,  as  used  by 
most  people,  possesses  no  signi- 
ficance beyonti  that  of  a  vulgar 
e-\pletive. 

So  we  come  homo.  And  nv  jings,  I  am 
getting  up  one  of  them  wheels  that  will 
knock  I'auly  Bros,  higher  than  Gilroy's  kite. 
—Snperior  Intcr-Uccan. 

BY  Sun. — Before  sunset.     Georgia. 

BY. — For  "of,"  e.g.,  "a.  person  by  the 
name  of . "    A  vulgarism . 
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ABALLADA. — A  car.ivan, 
01  company  of  horses 
or  mules  carryinj^ 
mprchandize.  The 
word,  which  is  pure 
Spanish,  is,  in 
Texas,       contracted 

into      CABAL LARD 

(pronounced  cavayunl). 

Cabbage,  To. — To  appropriate  surrep- 
titiously. In  England,  to  cabbage  is 
confined  to  tailor's  slang,  and 
means  the  appropriation  of  por- 
tion"^ of  the  cloth  confided  to  work- 
men for  the  purpo.se  of  making 
garments.  Among  American 
thie\es,  however,  the  word  is  used 
in  a  much  more  extended  sense, 
and  is  applied  to  theft  of  any  kind. 

Cabbage  -  thee  or  cabuage- 

PALM  [Palma  altissima).  —  A  well- 
known  tree  of  the  palm  species, 
found  in  Florida  and  throughout 
the  West  Indies.  The  young  shoots 
are  edible,  and  are  used  either 
pickled  or  as  a  vegetable.  The  name 
is  given  to  more  than  one  variety  of 
palm,  but  only  to  those  that  bear 
an  esculent  shoot.  From  the  pith 
of  the  Palma  altissima,  sago  is  manu- 
factured, and  the  long  straight 
stems  of  this  variety  are  used  as 
water-pipes. 

Caberos  or  Cabresto. —  A  kind  of 
lasso  made  of  hair.  Like  the 
lariat  (which  is  made  of  raw 
hide)  and  the  lasso,  the  caberos  is 
formed  with  a  running  noose,  and 
is  used  on  ranches  and  Western 


plains  for  catching  horses  and  cattle. 
The  plainsmen  and  cowboys  show 
marvellous  dexterity  in  its  manipu- 
lation. While  riding  full  speed  an 
animal  in  a  herd  will  be  jingled  out, 
and  the  caberos  thrown  with  such 
precision  that  the  neck,  legs,  or 
other  portions  of  the  body  will  be 
entangled  ui  the  noose  and  the 
aninial  captured.  From  the  Spanish 
cabestro,  a  halter.  Caberos  are  al.so 
employed  for  fastening  the  animals, 
when  caught,  to  stakes  or  pegs  in 
the  ground. 

Cable.  —  (i)  A  mes.sage  by  Atlantic 
or  other  sea  cables ;  to  cable  is 
the  act  of  sending  such  messages. 
Of  comparatively  modern  Ameri- 
can coinage,  to  cable  like  "  to  wire" 
is,  in  spite  of  purist  opposition, 
rapidly  passing  into  general  com- 
mercial use,  and  seems  likely  to 
obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
language.  Though  not  yet  admitted 
to  a  place  in  the  dictionaries,  it  is 
frequently  used  by  even  the  best 
journalistic  authorities.  The  mes- 
sage itself  is  also  called  a  cable- 
gram. Used  both  as  a  noun  and 
verb. (2)  A  popular  abbrevia- 
tion for  fafc/fi-tramvvay  ;  thus,  in  an 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  attractions  of  cer- 
tain apartments  to  let  was  that 
they  were  "convenient  to  both 
cables." 

Caboodle. — The  whole  caboodle. — 
— A  pleonastic  expression  for  "the 
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whole."  Thought  to  be  an  en- 
larged form  ot  BOODLE  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  which  is  derived  from  the  old 
English  "bottel"  a  bundle  (P'r. 
hotel,  bctcau,  Ger.  beutcl).  Caboodle 
is  general  throughout  the  States, 
and  has  now  almost  completely 
supplanted  roodle  (q.v),  which  is 
more  usually  applied  in  a  totally 
different  sense. 

Ye've  got  ter  have  faith  in  Goddle-mighty 
then,  sure,  a-swingin'  up  an'  down  them 
niount'n-sidus,  dark  nights  or  bright,  when  a 
rock  on  tlie  track  f  om  a  landslide  'u'd  fling 
the  whole  caboodle  down  the  niount'n  an 
inter  kingdom  came  afo'  you'd  know  it. — 
Sci-ibner's  Magazine,  1887, 


Caboose  or  Caboose-Car. — On  Ameri- 
can railways  the  caioos^j-rar  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  guards'  van  attached  to 
goods  trains  in  England.  This,  like 
much  of  the  American  terminology 
connected  with  various  modes  of 
land  travel,  has  been  borrowed 
from  sea  life  ;  in  this  instance  from 
a  ship's  caboose  or  galley.  Some- 
times spelt  "camboose  "  (Dutch 
hombuis).    Also  cab. 

A  CABOOSE  drawn  by  two  engines  jumped 
the  track  at  Great  Barrington,  Vt.,  and  fifteen 
men    were    injured. — Chicago   Inter-Ocean, 

1888. 

A  north-h  jund  freight  train  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway  while  moving 
slowly  near  here  this  morning  was  over- 
taken by  another  freight,  tlio  engine  of 
which  plowed  through  the  cadoosk  and  two 
cars  of  the  first  train. — New  York  Weekly 
Times,  1888. 


Cabree  (Antilocapye  americana). — A 
French  -  Canadian  name  for  the 
PRONG  HORN  (q.v.),  the  latter  name 
from  a  prong  which  juts  out  from 
each  horn.  Its  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed  as  food. 


Cacao  (Theolroma  cacao). — The  cocoa 
of  commerce. 


Cache  (French). — Sometimes  corrup- 
ted into  CASH.  Used  both  as  a  noun 
and  verb.  A  cache,  among  traders  and 
hunters,  is  a  cavity  hollowed  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 

f)rovisions,  stores,  etc.,  requireJ  lor 
uture  use,  or  which  it  is  desirable  to 

conceal. To  cache  describes  the 

action  of  secreting  in  this  manner ; 
but  in  many  cases  a  much  wider 
meaning  is  given  to  the  word,  which 
then  is  synonymous  with  hiding, 
irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  done.  It  is  derived  from  the 
French  cacher,  to  hide,  and  was  the 
name  given  by  the  early  French 
settlers  to  their  secret  depositories. 
The  latter,  however,  were  in  use 
long  prior  to  the  advent  of  white 
men. 

In  a  CACHE  among  the  rocks  we  found  the 
provisions  and  the  cooking  utensils,  and 
then,  all  fatigued  as  1  was,  I  sat  down  on  a 
boulder  and  superintended,  while  Johnny 
gathered  wood  and  cooked  supper. — Mark 
Twain's  Roughing  It. 

He  stopped  in  some  alarm,  and  his  thoughts 
first  naturally  reverted  to  the  whiskey,  which 
he  had  prudently  cached.  .  .  Whether 
Mr.  Oakhurst  had  cached  his  cards  with  the 
whiskey  I  cannot  szy.— Bret  Harte's  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,  p.  26. 

Cachunk!  Kerchunk!  Cashunk! — 
This  word  belongs  to  a  class  of 
exclamations  which  are  intended 
to  convey  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  body  falling  heavily,  that  is, 
with  a  noise  or  thump.  No  special 
meaning  attaches  to  them,  and 
they  seem  to  be  equally  uncertain 
as  regards  orthography,  being  met 
with  in  various  guises,  such  as 
keshonk,  and  keshwash  in  New 
England,  and  kerchug,  kewosh 
and  cash  WASH  in  the  West. 
Cashunk  extends  over  the  entire 
Union,  but  the  whole  z\a.^^  of  these 
fanciful  onomatopoetic  words  are 
much  affected  in  the  South  and 
West ;  they  are  mainly  of  recent 
origin,  though  two  of  the  class 
keswollop  and  kewhollux,  which 
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are  rare  in  the  States,  are  not 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears. 

Cacique. — A  West  Indian  term, 
which,  through  the  Spanish,  is  de- 
rived from  the  cazie  of  Hayti. 

The  title  of  a  chief  or  head  man 
among  the  aboriginal  Indians  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  Now 
very  indiscriminately  applied  ; 
genuine  Indian  chiefs,  and  even  the 
head  councilman  of  third  and 
fourth  rate  towns,  as  well  as  any 
conceited  and  officious  Jack-in- 
office,  is  dubbed  with  this  once 
honorable  title. 

Cack. — In  Massachusetts,  the  name 
of  a  child's  shoe. 

Cacomite. — The  bulbous  root  of  a 
flour-producing  species  of  Tigridia, 
common  in  Me.xico. 


Cad. — A  railway  guard  or  conductor. 
In  English  slang,  omnibus  con- 
ductors are  generically  called  cads, 
but  its  application  to  railway 
officials  is  peculiarly  American. 
Authorities  diifer  concerning  the 
origin  and  application  of  this 
word,  some  regarding  it  as  a  con- 
traction of  "cadger";  whilst 
others  profess  to  trace  it  to  the 
Scotch  "  cadie,"  an  errand  boy  ;  or 
to  the  slang  University  sense  of 
the  word  —  a  non-member  (Latin 
cadaver,  a  dead  body). 

Cade. — A  calf,  a  pet. 

Cadv  (Cant).— A  hat. 

CicsAHisM. — Those  are  accused  of 
Casarism,  i.e.,  Imperialism,  who,  in 
American  politics,  favor  the  re- 
election, to  the  presidency  for  a 
third  term,  of  one  who  has  already 
held  the  office  twice. 


^a  Ira 

CAHOOT  (French  cohorte): — Though  of 
foreign  extraction  this  phrase  has 
a  more  immediate  origin  in  the  old 
English  word  "  cahoot  "  which,  in 
a  slang  sense,  is  used  in  the  South 
and  West  for  companionship  or 
"keeping  company,"  whether  legiti- 
mately or  otherwise.  As  is  usual 
with  this  class  of  words,  the  primary 
meaning  is  modified  among  various 
classes  of  the  community.  Men 
who  live  in  the  same  house,  those 
in  partnership,  or  who  act  in  con- 
cert, are  said  to  be  in  cahoots  ;  just 
as,  politically,  the  same  term  is 
sometimes  synonymous  with  a 
jpecies  of  jobbery — in  other  words 
"  in  cahoots  "  then  signifies  an  un- 
holy alliance. 

Seibert  and  Noland  are  in  cahoots.  No- 
land  is  now  deputy  state  treasurer,  and  is 
a  candidate  for  the  chief  place.  From  pre- 
sent appearances  his  ambition  will  be  grati- 
fied. He  is  worthy  of  promotion,  entirely 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  trea- 
surer, and  has  his  fences  built  to  corral  his 
anticipations.  Seibert's  friends  will  support 
Noland,  and  Noland's  friends  will  support 
Seibert.  But  they  are  not  leaning  on  each 
other.  Seibert  has  his  backbone  against 
that  of  some  candidate  for  every  State  office. 
This  is  politics. —  WaslUngton  Daily  Post, 
1888. 

Also  TO  CAHOOT, 


CAIN. — To  RAISE  CAIN. — To  procecd 
to  extreme  measures;  to  be  dan- 
gerously quarrelsome ;  to  make  a 
disturbance.  Of  Western  origin 
this  expression  was  primarily 
applied  to  men  who,  drunk  and 
quarrelsome,  or  who  simply  heated 
with  passion,  would  have  shown  no 
hesitation  in  shooting  or  stabbing 
those  who  chanced  to  oppose  them. 
While  still  retaining  this  meaning, 
its  more  general  signification  is 
that  of  being  merely  disputatious 
or  quarrelsome  without  any  special 
homicidal    mania.     A   variant    is 

TO  RAISE  HATE. 

9a  Ira! — This  famous  refrain  from 
Le  Carillon  National  of  the  French 
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Revolution  of  1790,  was  adopted 
as  a  rallying  cry  by  the  Fede- 
ralists. It  was  likewise  a  favorite 
saying  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  It  means,  "  it  will 
speed,"  or  "  it  will  do." 

Cajen. — A  corruption  of  acadian 
(qv.),  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Cake. — To  take  the  cake. — To 
rank  the  highest ;  to  be  the  best  of 
a  kind.  The  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  said  to  be  as  follows  : — 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  cake 
WALKS  are  in  vogue  among  the  colored 
people.  It  is  a  walking  contest,  not  in  the 
matter  of  speed,  but  in  style  anci  elegance. 
The  young  bucks  get  themselves  up  in  the 
most  elaborate  clothing,  correct  to  a  stitch, 
and  walk  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the 
other,  under  the  admiring  gaze  of  dusky 
beauties,  and  the  critical  eye  of  the  judges. 
The  marking  is  done  on  a  scale  of  numbers, 
and  when  the  low  down  contestants  have 
quitted  the  field,  the  ties  are  walked  off. 
Then  comes  the  real  walking,  elaborate  and 
finished  in  every  detail.  The  prize  is  a 
CAKE  and  the  successful  competitor  takes 
it. 

Between  you  'n  me,  red  stockings  ain't 
becomin'  to  all — ahem— limbs,  'n  for  cool 
cheek  'n  dash,  I  back  someo'  em  against  any 
saleslady  't  makes  a  livin'  by  it,  the  way  t 
some  o'  those  girls  'd  pin  on  a  boutonniere 
TOOK  THE  CAKE. — Sail  Fraiicisco  News 
Letter. 


Cakes. — Hurry  up  the  cakes  ! — 
Look  sharp !  be  quick  !  Buck- 
wheat and  other  hot  cakes  form  a 
staple  dish  at  many  American 
tables,  and  the  phrase  is  one  often 
heard  in  this  conaection.  It  has 
now  become  pure  slang — an  in- 
junction to  expeditious  movement. 

Cal. — An  abbreviation  for  California, 
used  in  writing  and  printing. 

Calabash. — (i)  A  drinking  utensil ; 
the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cucur- 
hita  lagenaria,  a  vine  of  the  gourd 
species,  is  generally  used  for  this 


purpose.     From  the  Spanish  cale- 

baza,  a  gourd. (2)    The  head; 

only  employed  jeeringly  to  an 
empty-headed,  weak-minded  indi- 
vidual. 

Calaboose. — The  common  gaol  or 
prison.  This  word  comes  into 
popular  use  from  the  Spanish 
calabozo  through  the  French  cala- 
bousc. To  calaboose. — To  im- 
prison. 

Charley  Road  struck  an  old  tramp  in  the 
CALABOOSK  the  Other  day  who  looked  dis- 
gusted at  his  headquarters  and  remarked, 
'  Well  I've  been  in  every  jail  from  Portland 
to  Santa  Ana,  but  this  is  d— n  snide  of  a 
CALABOOSE  I  cver  struck  yet. — Santa  Ana 
Black,  1888. 

Calash.— I.    An  open  chaise  with  a 

hood.     Canada. 2.    A  covered 

wire  hood  used  by  ladies  to  protect 
their  head-dress. 

Calculate,  To. — To  think  ;  expect ; 
believe;  intend  ;  indeed,  almost  any 
sense  save  the  legitimate  meaning 
of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  colloquialisms  as 
GUESS  and  reckon  ;  yet,  although 
often  heard  to  fall  from  the  lips  of 
all  grades  of  society  in  America, 
theguessin',  reckonin','spectin',  and 
calculatin'  American  of  the  English 
stage  is  as  much  a  myth  as  the  man 
in  the  moon.  Still,  the  more 
frequent  use  of  these  words  by  our 
cousins  across  the  water,  gives 
them  the  stamp  of  Americanisms. 
Calculate  is  sometimes,  especially  in 
New  England,  corrupted  into 
cal'late. 

The  Sarjunt  he  thout  Hosea  hedn't  gut 
his  i  teeth  cut  cos  he  looked  a  kindo's  though 
he'd  iest  come  down,  so  he  cal'lated  to 
hook  him  in,  but  Hosy  woodn't  take  none  0' 
his  sarse,— Bi^/ot£/  Papers, 

Calf-Kill  {Kalmia  augustifloya) . — A 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  of  the 
laurel  species,  the  popular  name  of 
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which  is  founded  on  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  its  leaves,  if  eaten 
by  cattle,  prove  fatal.  The  same 
plant  is,  in  the  South,  called  ivy  ; 
it  is  not,  however,  a  member  of 
that  family. 

Calfskin  Fiddle  (Cant).— A  drum. 

Ca  -oous. — A  very  old  name  for  a 
nuxture  of  rum  and  spruce  beer, 
being  quoted  by  Grose  in  1792  as 
"an  American  beverage."  The 
last  two  syllables  of  the  word  are 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  bagasse,  the  refuse  of  the 
sugar  cane.  This  view  would  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  rum 
is  itself  a  product  of  the  sugar 
cane. 

Calico. — There  is  a  slight  variation  in 
English  and  American  usage  as 
regards  the  application  of  this  term 
to  cotton  goods.  As  is  well  known, 
the  term  was  originally  used  to 
distinguish  cotton  goods  from  India 
(from  Calicut  on  the  Malabar 
coast),  but,  in  England,  all  white 
and  unprinted  cotton  goods  are 
now  called  calicoes.  In  the  States, 
on  the  contrary,  printed  cotton 
goods  alone  would  be  understood 
by  the  term.  A  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  this  will  be  called  to  mind 
in  the  popular  calico-balls,  now 
as  well  known  here  as  across  the 
water,  whence  they  were  introduced 
in  the  first  instance.  The  term 
calico,  so  applied,  bears  the  more 
extended  meaning  peculiar  to  the 
States,  the  dresses,  though  all  of 
cotton  materials,  being  mainly  of 
the  printed  and  fancy  kinds. 

Fresh  calico  dresses,  in  which  the  domi- 
nant tint  was  either  a  bright  pink  or  a  posi- 
tive blue,  were  flaunted  with  more  pride 
than  a  princess  feels  in  her  lace  and  pearls. 
—Century  Magazine,  1888. 

California  Widow. — A  married  woman 
whose  husband  is  away  froiu  her 


for  any  extended  period ;  a  "  grass 
widow"  in  the  least  offensive  sense 
of  that  term.  The  expression 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  gold  fever,  when  so  many 
men  went  West,  leaving  their  wives 
and  families  behind  them. 

Call. — An  invitation  ;  a  requisition  ; 
also  fitness  for  a  vocation.  In  the 
phraseology  of  Dissenters  a  call  to 
any  given  office  or  pastorate  is  often 
looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
divine  command,  the  allusion  being 
to  such  calls  as  those  of  Abraham, 
Samuel,  etc.  However  unquestion- 
able may  be  the  sincerity  of  belief 
in  many  cases,  in  others  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  acuteness  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  on  the  occasion  of 
such  calls  is  more  regulated  by  the 
worldly  indacements  offiered  than 
by  other  considerations.  In  such 
cases  the  cant  formula  would  be  a 
"  providential  call."  The  word  has 
now  passed  from  church  phrase- 
ology into  general   use.     Also  to 

CALL. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Pierrepont  Street  will  call  a 
pastor  within  the  next  two  months.  Several 
names  are  just  now  under  consideration. — 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  i888. 

The  morning  papers  will  publish  a  call, 
signed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens, 
for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  and 
business  men  to  consider  matters  relating  to 
the  present  railroad  freight  troubles. — Denver 
Republican,  1888. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  any  right  to  expect  to 
make  a  success  of  authorship  unless  ne  has 
a  call — by  which,  I  infer,  those  who  use  the 
word  mean  a  capacity  to  produce  work  that, 
if  not  immortal,  is  imbued  with  the  essence 
of  a  fresh-voiced  and  interesting  personality. 
—The  Critic,  April  14,  1888. 

Calls  for  domestic  animals. 

— These,  in  America,  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  used  in  Eng- 
land. Among  the  more  important 
variations  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  ; — ■  "  gee  "  directs  the 
animals  away  from  the  driver,  hence 
to  the  right ;  but  in  England  the 
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same  term  has  the  opposite  effect, 
because  the  driver  walks  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  his  team.  In 
Virginia,  mule  drivers  "gee"  the 
animals  with  the  cry  "  hey-yee- 
ee-a."  To  direct  animals  to  the 
left,  another  series  of  terms  is  used. 
In  calling  cattle  in  the  field,  the 
following  cries  are  used  in  the 
localities  given: — "boss,  boss," 
" sake,  sake "  (Connecticut);  "coo, 
coo"  (Virginia);  "  sook,  sook," 
also  "  sookey  "  (Maryland) ;  "  soo- 
kow  "  (Alabama);  and  for  calling 
horses,  "  kope,  kope "  (Maryland 
and  Alabama)  ;  for  calling  sheep, 
"konanny"  (Maryland);  for  calling 
hogs,  "  chee-00-00." 


Callithump,  To. — To  caterwaul ;  to 
produce  discordant  "musical" 
sounds  by  means  of  instruments, 
either  incongruous  in  themselves  or 
in  conjunction — such  as  tin  kettles, 
bells,  rattles,  etc.  A  factitious 
word,  founded  upon  "Calliope," 
one  of  the  nine  muses,  and   "to 

thump." Cailithumpians. —  A 

name  assumed  at  various  times  by 
bands  of  rowdies,  especially  in 
Baltimore.  In  days  gone  by  the 
cailithumpians,  or  the  callithum- 
pian  band  were  part  and  parcel 
of  a  noisy  festival  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  when  parties  of  men 
and  women  perambulated  the 
streets,  making  the  night  hideous 
with  discordant  sounds.  A 
callithumpian  band  is  also  frequently 
improvised  on  the  occasion  of  an 
unpopular  wedding,  much  in  the 
same  fashion  as,  in  England,  a 
kettle  or  tin-pot  band  is  formed  to 
mark  popular  disapproval.  Thus  the 
Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  in  "An- 
swers to  Correspondents," jokingly 
states  that  the  probable  meaning 
of  parties  being  quietly  married 
nowadays  is  that  the  marriage 
festivities  are  not  celebrated  by  a 
callithumpian  band. 


Calloused. — Hardened  ;  a  state  of 
callosity.  The  skin  is  calloused  by 
constant  pressure. 

Many  a  young  man,  with  hands  calloused 
by  ax-helvc  and  plow-handle,  rode  to-day  in 
his  Sunday  best  with  a  blooming  girl  by  his 
side,  or  behind  him,  and  with  the  gay  heart 
of  a  troubadour  in  his  breast. — Century 
Magazine,  1887. 

Calumet. — To  smoke  the  calumet 
OF  peace. — Among  the  aboriginal 
Indians,  the  pipe,  or  calumet,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  or  tribe.  These 
calumets  were  of  two  kinds — one 
being  produced  and  used  when 
treaties  were  made,  or  strangers 
received  in  friendly  confabulation; 
the  other,  of  different  shape,  when 
war  was  to  be  declared.  The  sym- 
bol took  the  popular  fancy  and  has 
passed  into  general  use ;  there- 
fore, to  smoke  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace  is  equivalent  to  a  profession 
of  friendship.  The  reverse  of  the 
symbol — the  pipe  of  war — is  rarely 
heard.  The  word  itself  was  intro- 
duced by  the  old  French-Canadian 
colonists. 


Camas    Prairie. 
Kamas  root. 


Camas    Root. — See 


Camfire. — A  corruption,  both  as  re- 
gards writing  and  pronunciation, 
of  "  camphor." 

Camp. — In  Western  life,  whenever  a 
halt  on  a  journey  is  called,  a  camp 
is  formed;  the  same  term  is  applied 
even  though  the  traveller  is  alone. 

.  .  .  The  cowmen  along  the  Little 
Missouri  have  united  in  establishing  a  row 
of  CAMPS  to  the  east  of  the  river,  along  the 
line  where  the  broken  ground  meets  the 
prairie.  The  camps  are  usually  for  two  men 
each,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
apart ;  then,  in  the  morning,  its  two  men 
start  out  in  opposite  ways,  each  riding  till  he 
meets  his  neighbor  of  the  next  camp  nearest 
on  that  side,  when  he  returns.  The  camp 
itself  is  sometimes  merely  a  tent  pitched  in 
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a  sheltered  coulfie,  but  ouj'ht  to  be  either 
made  of  logs  or  else  a  diiR-out  in  the  ground, 
— Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

A     HALF-FACED     CAMP     is     the 

CORRAL  (q.v.)  of  the  South-west — 
a  a?;;;/ so  formed  that  one  side  is  open 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  beasts 
of  burden  comprised  in  the  train. 

You  catch  your  trout  within  sight  of  the 
CAMP,  and  they  are  broutjht  to  your  table 
baked  in  cream,  broiled,  fried  in  meal  or  In 
a  chowder,  till  you  once  for  all  and  at  last 
have  fairly  had  yo\ir  fill  of  the  tnost  tooth- 
some and  best  of  fish.— iVew  York  Herald, 
July  29,  1888. 

To  CAMP  DOWN. — To  form  a 


camp. 

They  travelled  all  night,  and  when  day 
broke  took  to  the  bush,  camped  down  a 
smart  piece  off  the  trail,  stayed  till  about 
noon,  catched  \ip  their  fresh  horses,  took  a 
bee-line  through  the  timber,  and,  when  night 
came,  puslicd  for  the  trail  again. — N.  Y. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Frontier  Tale, 

-Camp-meeting. — A   gathering 


which  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  a  protracted  picnic, 
religious  exercises  being  quaintly 
mixed  up  with  fun  and  frolic  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  early  days  the 
practice  of  holding  camp-meetings 
was  mainly  confined  to  the 
Methodists,  but  nowadays  other 
denominations  and  associations 
also  have  their  camp-meetings. 
Among  the  Mormons  they  are 
called  wood-meetings.  As  the 
name  implies,  those  frequenting 
these  gatherings,  which  often  last 
for  weeks  together,  camp  out  in 
tents,  booths,  and  other  improvised 
and  temporary  habitations.  There 
are  well-known  holiday  resorts  in 
the  States  which  are  very  popular 
for  camp-meeting  purposes,  and  some 
of  these  gatherings  are  largely 
attended,  occasionally  by  thou- 
sands of  people,  the  railway  com- 
panies offering  special  transit 
inducements.  In  many  respects 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
monster  picnics  ;     two,  three,  or 


more  public  meetings  are  held 
during  the  day,  the  rest  of  the 
time  being  devoted  to  rambling, 
bathing,  excursions,  games,  and 
other  outdoor  amusements.  Tem- 
porary wooden  huts  are  sometimes 
erected  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
grounds,  and  these  are  let  out  by 
the  day  or  week  as  occasion  needs. 
Nor  are  the  usual  conveniences  of 
civilization  wanting ;  so  perfectly 
organised  are  these  meetings  that 
telegraph  and  post  offices  are 
established  on  the  spot,  and,  at 
times,  even  a  daily  newspaper  is 
published  in  which  is  detailed  the 
reports  of  the  meetings,  and  the 
doings  of  the  campers.  When  the 
assembly  breaks  up,  huts,  tents, 
offices,  platforms,  newspaper,  etc., 
disappear,  and  the  grove,  wood,  or 
lake  resumes  its  normal  appear- 
ance. 

In  the  early  days  of  August  there  came  a 
time  of  comparative  leisure.  The  summer 
harvests  were  over,  and  the  fields  of  tall 
corn  had  been  laid  by  after  the  last  plow- 
ing. Then  Illinois  had  a  breathing  spell 
.  .  .  and  in  this  time  of  relaxation  came 
the  season  of  Baptist  Associations  and 
Methodist  camp-meetings  and  two-days' 
basket  meetings — jolly  religious  picnics, 
where  you  could  attend  to  your  salvation 
and  eat  'roas' in' ears'  with  old  friends  in 
the  thronged  recesses  of  the  forests,  among 
a  people  who  were  perhaps  as  gregarious  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Children 
looked  forward  to  this  gypsying  with  eager- 
ness, and  adults  gave  themselves  over  to  it 
with  the  abandon  of  children.  What  night- 
scenes  there  were  1  Within  the  oval  of  tents 
at  a  camp-meeting  two  great  platforms  were 
raised  on  posts  six  or  eight  feet  high  and 
covered  with  earth;  on  these  were  built 
great  blazing  bonfires,  illuminating  all  the 
space  inclosed  by  the  tents  and  occupied  by 
the  enthusiastic  assembly,  which,  as  one 
great  chorus,  made  the  wide  forest  vocal 
with  a  tide  of  joyous  or  pathetic  song. — 
Scribncr's  Magazine,  1887. 

Campaign. — A  word  of  somewhat 
grandiloquent  political  import, 
being  employed  to  signify  a  period 
of  electoral  contest,  and  applied 
alike  to  a  presidential  election  or 
to  the  canvass  of  the  merest  petty 
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official — a  usage  described  by 
James  Grant  White  in  Words 
and    their    Meanings,    as   "  bloated 

army-bumming  bombast." To 

CAMPAIGN. — To  proceed  upon  a 
eampaign ;  to  exploit. 

The  new  owner  sold  the  steed  for  800 
dollars  to  James  Gray  of  Wellesly,  the  well- 
known  real  estate  dealer,  who,  after 
CAMPAIGNING  liiui  OH  thc  track  for  a  couple 
of  years,  with  good  success,  sold  hiin  to 
Bonner  for  16,000  dollars.— Bos<o;t  Weekly 
Globe,  March  2S,  1888. 

Campbellite. — A  member  of  the  sect 
founded  by  a  Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  in  the  South. 

Camphene. — A  well-known  oil  used 
for  lighting  purposes.  It  is  the 
pure  oil  of  turpentine,  and  its 
component  parts  are  eight  of 
hydrogen  and  ten  of  carbon. 

Can  (Cant). — A  dollar  piece. 

Can,  To,  Canned,  Canning. — The  pro- 
cess of  preserving  fresh  fruit,  vege- 
tables, fish,  and  other  food  products 
in  air-tight  tin  vessels  is  called 
canning.  The  industry  has,  since 
its  introduction,  increased  year  by 
year  until  it  has  now  assumed  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Canned  goods, 
as  they  are  called,  are  familiar  to, 
and  very  popular  with  the  English 
public,  amongst  whom  they  are 
more  generally  known  as  "tinned  " 
goods.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of 
50,000  tons  of  lobster  alone  are 
put  into  tins  annually  for  export. 

A  CANNING  factory  has  been  in  operation 
at  Lexington  about  five  years.  Those  who 
put  out  ten  acres  of  corn  and  tomatoes  make 
from  800  dollars  to  1,000  dollars  a  year. 
Small  farmers  there  consider  that  there  is 
more  money  in  raising  vegetables  for  the 
CANNING  factory  than  in  any  other  crop,  at 
less  expense.— Kjt7(  Hill  Revietu,  1888. 

Can-opener. — A  bladed  instru- 
ment adapted  for  opening  tinned 
goods. Cannery. — An  estab- 
lishment where  canning  or  packing 
in  tin  vessels  is  carried  on. 


A  petition  has  been  circulated  and  freely 
signed  to-day  requesting  the  Board  of  Kdu- 
cation  to  extend  the  vacation  from  July  30th 
to  Auguit  26th,  to  allow  the  school  children 
to  assist  in  the  cannery  at  the  most  impor- 
tant time.  Otherwise  large  quantities  of 
peaches  and  pears  must  go  to  waste,  with 
great  loss  to  fruit  raisers  and  the  cannkry. — 
San  Francisco  Weekly  Chronicle,  }u\y  26,  i8b8. 


Canack,  Canuck,  Kanuck,  K'nuck. 
— Familiar  and  colloquial  slang 
appellations  for  a  native  of  Canada, 
the  most  frequently  used  being 
K'nuck.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
a  little  obscure,  and,  moreover,  it 
seems  to  be  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation within  the  Canadian  frontier. 
There  a  Canuck  is  understood  to  be 
a  Canadian  of  French  descent,  just 
as,  within  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
only  New  Englanders  are  termed 
Yankees,  whereas  elsewhere  that 
appellation.is  given  indiscriminately 
to  natives  of  all  the  States.  It  is 
supposed  that  Canuck  is  a  corruption 
of  Connaught,  the  name  given  by 
French-Canadians  to  the  Irish.  If 
this  be  so,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
influx  of  natives  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  to  Canada,  the  suggestion  is  by 
no  means  improbable ;  it  would 
follow  that ,  by  a  process  of  inversion, 
a  nickname  gi-.-en  by  one  section  of 
a  nation  to  another  has,  in  course  of 
time,  been  applied  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 


Canada  (pronounced  Canyada). —  A 
Spanish  diminutive  of  canon.  A 
small  canon ,  that  is,  a  narrow 
passage  or  gorge  through  moun- 
tains. 


Canada  Balsam  {Abies  balsamea). — A 
fir  producing  the  well  -  known 
balsam  of  commerce,  which  is 
extracted  from  blisters  under  the 
bark.  The  tree  is  of  a  spindly 
habit,  and  delights  in  the  cold 
damp  woods  and  swamps  of  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
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States  further  north. 

BALSAM  FIR  {q.V.). 


Also  called 


Canada  Nettle  (Urtica  canadensis). — 
Also  called  Albany  hemp  {qv.). 

Canada  Rice  {Zizaniaaqtiatica). — Also 
WILD  RICE  and  water  oats.  This 
plant  abounds  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada,  and  flourishes 
in  deep  pools  and  sluggish  streams. 

Canada  Thistle  {Ciysium  [carduus'] 
arvcnse). — Introduced  into  Canada 
from  France,  where  it  is  very  com- 
mon, as  also  in  England;  this  weed 
has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of 
North  America. 

Some  portions  of  the  earth  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  while  others  are  not  fit  to 
raise  Canada  TmsTL^E.son."— Texas Siftings, 
June  30, 1 888. 

Canary  Grass  {Phalaris  intermedia). — 
Also  known  as  red  canary  grass, 
Stewart's  canary  grass,  Gil- 
bert's relief  grass,  and  Cali- 
FORNiAN  TIMOTHY.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Southern  and  some  of  the 
Western  States,  and  is  highly  re- 
commended as  a  winter  and  spring 
grass  for  the  South,  wherever  a 
fair  degree  of  moisture  exists. 

Cancer  Root. — One  of  the  Orobanche 
of  Linnaeus.  A  yellowish  plant 
which  supplies  a  pretended  remedy 
for  cancer,  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  powder — hence  the  popular  name. 
The  plant  is  common  throughout 
the  States. 

Candidate,  To. — To  seek  or  be  pro- 
posed for  office,  etc.  A  verb  formed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  "to  rail," 
i.e.,  to  travel  by  railway. 

When  one  considers  the  many  diflerent 
tastes  and  preferences  to  be  found  in  a  large 
modern  congregation,  and  remembers  that 
these  tastes  have  reference  so  much  more 
largely  than  in  former  years  to  external  and 
non-essential    matters,    it   will   be   readily 


apprehended  by  those  outside  the  ministry 
that  the  business  of  candidating  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  a 
minister  of  ordinarily  sensitive  nerves. — 
Cfiitiiry  Magazine,  October,  1888. 

-Candidacy. — A  vulgarism  for 


candidature. 

Candle  Lighting. — An  old  time  phrase 
which  still  lingers  in  New  England, 
and  by  which  is  meant  the  time  of 
the  evening  when  artificial  light  is 
necessary.  The  expression  sounds 
quaint  enough  nowadays;  but,  of 
course,  at  one  time  it  was  literally 
correct.  Sometimes  varied  by 
early  candle  lighting. 

They  were  late,  for  the  meeting  was  alus 
appointed  for  early  candle  lighting. — 
American  Humorist,  August,  1888. 

Candy. — A  name  given  to  sweetmeats 
of  all  kinds. 

Canebrake. —  The  name  given  in 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  to 
fields  of  sugar  cane. 

They  set  out  for  an  extensive  canebrake 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  where  they  re- 
mained concealed  while  .Seth  returned  on 
foot  to  reconnoitre. — New  York  Mercury,  1888. 

In  Carolina  such  thickets  are  also 
called  cane  meadows,  while  in  the 
West  Indies  the  distinctive  name 

is  cane  pieces. Cane  trash. — 

The  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  when 
cut  and  stripped  for  grinding.  The 
trash  is  left  on  the  field  and  serves 

as  manure  for  the  soil. Caney. 

— Pertaining  to  the  sugar-cane. 
A  word  of  Western  fabrication, 
where  it  is  applied,  for  example,  to 
land  upon  which  canes  have  grown 
or  are  growing. 

Can-Hook,  Cant-Hook. — Thehookofa 
lever  with  which  timber,  merchan- 
dize, and  heavy  casks  are  moved  or 
raised.  Obviously  from  "  to  cant," 
to  move,  or  to  incline  to  one  side. 
This  invention  is  American  in 
name  and  design. 
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Cank  (Cant). — He  is  cank,  /.f.,dumb. 

Canker  Rash. — A  familiar  term  for 
scarlatina. 


Canoe.  —  The  native  boat  of  the 
Indian,  made  of  bark,  sldns,  or  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  has  been 
hollowed  cut.  In  the  last  named 
case  they  are  called  dug-outs  {qv), 
but  the  manner  of  building  varies 
according  to  the  exigencies  of 
locality  and  material.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  canoe  being  thus 
hollowed  out  or  constructed  of 
skins  or  bark  pieced  together,  and 
fastened  to  a  framework,  the  bark 
itself  is  stripped  bodily  from  the 
trunk  in  one  piece,  being  then 
moulded  into  shape  ;  these  are  the 

BAUK    CANOES    Or   WOOD-SKINS  (q.V.) 

of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Among  the 
former  the  tree  most  used  for  this 
purpose  is  the  purple-heart  (Copui- 
fcra  publiflora),  and  the  locust  tree 
or  simiri  {Hymencea  courbaril).  The 
CANOE  or  PAPER  BIRCH  {Bctitla  papy- 
nicea)  mainly  serves  the  redskin  of 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  these  bark  canoes  are  con- 
.sequently  sometimes  called  birches 
by  hunters.  The  bark  of  the  paper 
birch,  which  is  thick,  glossy,  and 
pliant,  also  serves  the  Indians  in 
the  manufacture  of  bead  and  straw- 
trimmed  baskets,  boxes,  and  other 
small  curios.  The  word  ca)we  is 
of  Indian  origin,  caiiaoa  being  the 
Carib  word  for  a  small  boat  of  this 
description,  which,  in  its  present 
form,  canoe,  has  come  down  tnrough 

the  French  canot. To    paddle 

one's  own  canoe. — In  the  sense 
of  to  exhibit  skill  and  energy ;  to 
succeed  unaided  ;  a  slang  phrase 
now  universal.  Extremely  careful 
and  clever  manipulation  is  required 
in  the  management  of  canoes, 
especially  in  shooting  rapids;  other- 
wise the  surging  body    of   water 


might  swamp  the  boat,  or  sunken 
rocks  strike  and  seriously  damage 
it.  Hence  the  adoption  of  such  an 
expression  to  signify  skill,  close 
attention,  and  energy. 

Canon  (pronounced  Canyon)  Canyon. 
Canon. —  A  narrow  precipitous 
channel  between  mountains,  some- 
times with,  and  sometimes  without 
a  river  running  through  it.  In 
Colorado  there  is  a  river  of  the 
same  name  which,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, has  cut  for  itself  passages 
through  the  mountains.  One  of 
these  canons  is  upwards  of  217 
miles  long  ;  the  sides  are  in  many 
places  vertical,  and  from  2,000  to 
3,500  feet  high.    Spanish,  a  tunnel. 

Echo  CANYON  is  twenty  miles  long.  It  was 
like  a  long,  smooth,  narrow  street,  with  a 
gradual  descending  grade,  and  shut  in  by 
enormous  perpendicular  walls  of  coarse 
conglomerate,  four  hundred  feet  high  in 
many  places,  and  tmretcd  like  mediajval 
castles.— A/rtf-*  Ti^'ain's  Roughing  It. 

Cant,  To. — This  verb  occupies  a  col- 
loquial position  in  the  States  denied 
to  it  in  England,  taking  very  much 
the  place  of  "to  turn  over."  For 
example,  a  person  restless  in  bed 
cants  over  when  shifting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body ;  a  log  of  wood 
instead  of  being  rolled  over  is 
canted  over  —  these  and  similar 
examples  will  serve  to  show  how 
thoroughly  and  familiarly  colloquial 
is  this  word,  far  beyond  the  general 
custom  in  England,  where  the  sense 
is  rather  that  of  unequal  balancing, 
or  a  leaning  to  one  side. 

Cantankerate,  to. — To  make  or  be- 
come cross-grained,  ill-humored ; 
to  produce  strife.  Obviously  from 
"  cantankerous  "  which,  curiously 
enough,  was  once  regarded  as 
purely  American,  but  which  now 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  contek. 
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You  may  [by  contentious  writing]  happify 
your  iniinies,  [and]  cantankkrate  your 
opponents.— 6'rt»i  Slick's  Clockmaktr. 

Cantankersome. — From  can- 


tankerous. 

Plato  Frisk,  a  jumpin'  Quaker,  a  terrible 
cross-nrained  cantankkksome  critter. — Sam 
Slick's  Clockmaker. 


Cantaloupe  (French). — Known  else- 
where as  the  MUSK-MELON. 

In  selecting  cantalopes  do  not  aim  to 
secure  largo  ones  for  family  use.  The  best 
flavoured  and  sweetest  varieties  are  the 
small  kinds,  and  they  are  also  the  earliest. 
Water-melons,  however,  should  he  large,  as 
the  larger  the  melon  the  less  waste,  while 
they  are  also  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the 
siTialler  kinds.— .Wissoi/W  Republican,  March  2, 
i8S8. 

The  flour-barrel  has  almost  as  many  ages 
as  man.  First  there  is  the  flour  age,  bright, 
new,  clean  and  sweet ;  second,  there  is  the 
potato  age,  a  little  grimy  and  dingy;  then 
mayhaps,  the  apple,  cantaloltk  or  horse- 
feed  age,  and  tlien  the  last  and  saddest  of 
all— the  seventh  a^e— is  the  ash-barrel  or 
garbage  period.— Ci/if/»/in^'  Enquirer,  i888. 

Cant- HOOK. — See  Can-hook. 

Cantico,  Cantica,  Canticoy.  —  A 
merry-making  or  social  gathering  ; 
the  term  was  derived  by  the  early 
settlers  from  the  Algonkin  Indians, 
amongst  whom  it  signified  an  act 
of  worship  in  which  dancing  played 
a  prominent  part. 


Canuck.— Sffi  Canack. 

Canvas  Back- — A  wild  duck  which 
Procter  thinks  is  somewhat  over- 
praised in  Americn. 

Canvass,  To. — To  canvass  in  England, 
when  used  politically,  differs  in  its 
meaning  from  that  current  in 
America,  where  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  official  counting  of  votes  after 
an  election  ;  whereas  in  the  Mother 


Country  it  simply  refers  to  the 
solicitation  or  beating  up  of  voters 
prior  to  that  event. 

Cap,  To. — (Cant). — To  stand  by  a 
friend  ;  to  take  part  in  any  under- 
taking ;  to  lend  a  hand. 

Cape  Cod  Turkey. — The  cod  fish.  A 
slang  term  which  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  marble-head 
TURKEY.     Massachusetts. 

Cape  May  Goody. — The  Lafayette  fish. 
A  popular  name  on  the  Jersey 
coast  where  Cape  May  is  situated. 

Capeh-juice.  —  A  slang  term  for 
whiskey. 

Say,  fellers,  let's  take  a  leetle  mo'  uv  the 
capf.k  juice.  [They  drink  again.  Sam 
and  the  girl  exchange  aftectionate  glances.] 
—I'ortliiinl  Transcript,  February  29,  1888. 

Capehs. — To  CUT  CAPERS.— To  in- 
dulge in  frollcsome  mirth. — See  Cw. 

Cappeb  (Cant). — A  confederate  ;  at 
cards  one  who,  in  order  to  en- 
courage a  genuine  player,  makes 
false    bids    with     the    object    of 

deceiving. (2)     (Trade).  —  In 

auctioneer's  slang,  a  capper  is  a 
man  or  woman  who  acts  as  a 
dummy  bidder,  the  object  being 
either  to  start  the  bidding  upon, 
or  to  enhance  the  price  of  articles 
put  up  for  sale.  Some  of  the  less 
reputable  firms  regularly  employ 
men  and  women  for  these  purposes. 

Cap  Sheaf. — That's  the  cap  sheaf. 
— An  idiom  (drawn  from  the  well- 
known  capping  sheaf  of  straw 
which  used  to  decorate  the  top  of 
a  stack)  signifying  pre-eminence 
and  superiority.  Its  figurative  use 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  States; 
where,  however,  it.  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  figures  of  speech  to 
denote  quantity  or  quality  by 
comparison  with  a  similar  object. 
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Captain. — The  conductor  or  guard  ot 
a  train.  This  official,  on  whom 
devolves  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  general  management 
of  a  train,  is,  in  America,  often 
addressed  as  captain — an  analogy 
being  drawn  from  the  phraseology 
of  rail  and  water  traffic.  In 
America  the  terminology  of  the 
latter  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  to  describe  many  phases 
of  the  former. 

Captain's  Beat. — A  Southern  mili- 
tary expression,  denoting  the  resi- 
dential limits  of  a  company.  The 
same  boundaries  are  used  for  voting 
purposes. 

Caption.  — An  American  journalist 
rarely  gives  a  "  heading,"  or 
"title"  to  his  literary  efforts;  he 

[)refers  to  place  them  on  a  quasi- 
egal  footing,  and,  therefore,  pre- 
faces them  with  a  caption  instead. 
The  term  is  applied  indifferently 
to  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  section, 
or  page,  even  the  cro.ss-titles  with 
which  transatlantic  editors  are  so 
fond  of  breaking  up  their  articles 
being  thus  designated. 

The  projected  edifice  I  am  about  to  speak 
of  is,  therefore,  properly  named  in  my 
CAPTION  as  a  new  Beecher  Church.— Mflrs 
Twain's  Sketches  II.,  25. 

The  captions  of  most  American 
newspapers  are  marvels  of  imagi- 
native effort.  The  following  are  a 
few  taken  hap-hazard  from  a  single 
issue  of  the  Neiu  York  Mail  and 
Express,  of  May  4,  1887: — "  Pretty 
Lillian  Talks  Pertly  :  She  appears 
Before  a  Referee  and  Unblushingly 
Tells  Him  that  Her  Diamonds  are 
all  Paste";  "Jersey  News  Nug- 
gets"; "Round  about  town"; 
"Saved  by  a  woman  with  a  sun- 
bonnet";  "Found  on  Staten  Is- 
land" ;  "  News  in  small  packages  " ; 
"  Delicacies  in  Market  "  ;  "  In  a 
hurry  to  bury  his  wife"  ;    "  The 


woman  who  died  in  the  car"; 
"  He  would  get  drunk,  so  he  died." 

Car. — A  railway  coach.  These  ve- 
hicles are  almost  universally  built 
upon  the  Pullman  system,  and  the 
long  through  trains,  on  which  it  is 
possible  in  going  from  East  to 
West  to  spend  a  week  or  more, 
comprise  really  palatial  dining, 
smoking,  sleeping,  and  drawing- 
room,  besides  mail,  baggage  and 
other  specially  denominated  cars ; 
in  -short  these  trains  are  more  like 
first-class  hotels  running  on  wheels 
than  anything  else.  A  similar 
difference  of  phraseology  is  notice- 
able in  the  manner  in  which  an 
Englishman  and  an  American 
speak  of  their  intention  to  adopt  this 
method  of  travelling.  The  former 
"goes  by  train"  or  "  travels  by 
rail";  the  latter  "goes  by"  or 
"takes  the  cars."  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  although  a  divergence 
exists  in  this  respect,  the  practice 
as  regards  tramway  cars  is  identical 
in  both  countries. 

It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  abetter 
road  in  the  world  than  the  Burlington, 
Quincy,  and  Missouri  Railroad  with  its 
dining  cars,  smoking  cars,  and  conversation 
CARS.— iVfw  York  Herald,  1B88. 

Car-brake.  —  The    ordinary 

brake  used  to  diminish  speed. 

Car-house. — A  covered  shed  for 
protecting  railway  carriages  from 
the  weather  when  not  in  use. 

Caramel,  To, — In  sugar  manufacture 
in  Louisiana,  to  "  burn  "  the  cane 
juice  by  a  careless  application  of 
heat. 

He  seeks  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to 
130°.  If  it  is  too  high  some  of  the  sucrose 
will  'invert'  or  caramel,  into  glucose, 
and  the  proportion  of  sugar  will  be  lessened. 
—Century  Magazine,  1887, 

Caravan. — The  caravans  of  the  New 
World  differed  little  in  point  of 
composition  from  those  of  the  Old. 
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Those  about  to  take  a  journey  in 
the  same  direction  placed  them- 
selves for  mutual  safety  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  guide, 
who  also  undertook  the  general 
management  of  affairs  whilst  the 
association  continued.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  only  by  means  of 
caravans  that  communication  was 
maintained  between  the  old  settle- 
ments and  the  new  colonies  which 
were  continually  being  planted 
farther  and  farther  afield.  Now, 
however,  the  iron  horse  has  sup- 
planted the  pack  mule  and  the 
rRAiKiii  SCHOONEU  ((/.I'.),  and  it  is 
only  in  the  South-west  and  some 
portions  of  the  Rockies  that  this 
institution  now  survives.  In  New 
Mexico  it  is  also  called  by  its  Spanish 
name  conducta  [qv.).  Caravan  has 
come  down  from  the  Persian  karnan, 
through  the  French  caravanc,  hav- 
ing in  its  peregrinations  nearly 
made  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

Carbonado,  To. — A  Southern  term, 
of  Spanish  descent,  signifying  to 
boil  or  to  cook  over  a  coal  fire. 

Carcajou  (Melcs  lahradorica.)  —  The 
American  badger.  Its  scientific 
name  is  a  misnomer  since  it  is  not 
fo'Mid  in  Labrador. 

r  (Cant). — A    lobster;    from 

.or  when  cooked. Cardi- 

...  HASH. — A  lobster  salad. 


Cards. — To  give  one  cards. — A  slang 
expression  borrowed  from  the  gam- 
ing table,  signifying  to  give  an 
advantage.  The  English  equiva- 
lent "to  give  points"  is  derived 
from  the  billiard  saloon. 

You  know  that  Artie  is  more  or  less  of  a 
masher,  and  can  turn  off  a  hundred  y.-irds 
in  pretty  quick  time,  but  he  found  a  Cliina- 
man  out  in  'Frisco  wlio  could  give  him 
CARDS  and  spades  and  beat  iiiui  out. — Grip 
(Toronto),  May,  1888. 


That's  a  sure  card  sounds 

uncommonly  like  modern  slang, 
but  as  Lowell  has  pointed  out  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  old  interluue  of 
"Thursytcs"  (1537).  The  ex- 
pression signifies  a  certainty. 

Care. — I  don't  care  ik  i  do.— A  slang 
street  phrase  meaning  nothing  in 
particular,  but  which,  like  vou  hex, 
HOW  IS  THAT  FOR  HKiii,  was,  for  a 
time,  tacked  (m  to  alnioit  every 
assertion  in  a  most  reckless  fashion. 

Volapuk  will  never  be  popular  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  contains  no  sentence  to  lake  tho 
place  of  that  classic  phr.ise,  I  imj.s't  cakK 
II'  I  I)').— A'lJi'  \'ork  Tribiinv,  1SS8. 


Career. — To    make 
become  famous. 


A  career. — To 


Minnie  Palmer  has  made  the  cakickii 
rapidly.  She  is  now  both  rich  .ind  famous, 
and  not  a  line  of  hci'  early  beauty  has  been 
obliterated.— /Jt7;u/<  Fnc  J'nss,  iS83. 

Carf. — A  "  blaze"  or  mark  made  on 
a  tree  destined  to  be  f'jlled. 


Caribou  (Rani^ifcr  caribou  ).—T\\Q 
American  reindeer,  of  which  there 
are  supposed  to  be  two  varieties, 
the  barren  ground  and  the  wood- 
land caribou,  though  some  authori- 
ties regard  them  as  the  same 
animal. 

Carlicues,  Curlycues. — .\  fancifully- 
formed  word,  from  "  curley  "  and 
"queue,"  and  used  to  designate 
boyish  tricks  and  capers,  and  fan- 
tastic ornamentation,  whether  of  a 
person  or  thing. To  cut  cur- 
lycues.— To  cut  capers. 

Carolina  Allspice. — See     Allspice. 

Carolina  pink  (Spigclia  mari- 

landica). — The  pink  root  of  Mary- 
land which,  further  South,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Carolina  pink. 
This    plant     is    much    esteemed, 
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medicinally  as  a  purgative  ami 
vermifuRo.  It  also  bears  beauti- 
ful  flowers. Carolina   potato 

(Convolvulus  batata). — The  sweet 
potato  of  the  tropical  portions  of 
America. 

Carom.  -The  "cannon  "  of  billiards, 
tlie  latter  bein},'  a  mere  corruption, 
Hoyle  describes  it  as  the  act  of 
hitting  two  balls  at  once  with  the 
ball  struck  by  the  cue. 

The  balls  had  a  fauliion  of  always  stopping 
iiii'lcr  llio  nisliions,  and  wo  accnmplisliccl 
very  lilllc  in  tli(j  way  of  cakoms.— .Udrft 
Y'liM/n's  Iiinuaiils  Abioail. 

Cnsliidii  cAuoMS  is  tlio  only  name  that  tlicy 
conldcoiiu!  near  us  on,  and  the  proposition  is 
that  wo  play  1,000  points,  yjo  a  night. — 
Missiiiin  Kcpuhlicdu,  Fcbiiiaiy  16,  1888. 

Carpet-bagger. — After  the  Civil 
War,  numbers  of  Northerners  went 
South,  some  with  honest  intent, 
others  with  the  hope  of  profit  from 
irregular  means.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  Southerners,  and  as 
they  were  generally  Republican 
in  politics  and  affiliated  with  the 
freedmen  at  the  polls,  a  carpet 
bagi^cr  came  to  have,  and  still 
retains  a  political  significance. 
It  was  unjustly  applied  in  an 
opprobrious  sense  tr  many  well- 
meaning  men,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  admirably  fitted  the  great 
horde  of  corrupt  adventurers 
who  at  that  time  infested  the 
South.  Originally,  however,  a 
cart'Ct  -  bagger  was  a  ' '  wild  -  cat 
banker"  in  the  West.  A  banker, 
that  is,  who  had  no  local  abiding 
place,  and  could  not  be  found  when 
wanted,  his  worldly  possessions 
being  literally  comprised  within  a 
carpet  bag. 

The  head  of  the  ticket  is  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  men  who  figuied  in  Southern 
politics  in  the  caki'1;t-1!  \ii  era.  No  man  of 
that  period  left  a  blacker  record. — Cliicaf;o 
Intci-Oceait,  1888. 


Carpet  sweeper. — An  Ameri- 
can invention  lor  sweeping  carpets. 
It  is  a  kind  of  revolving  brush  and 
is  enclosed  in  a  case,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  flying  about  of  the  dust. 

Cakpict  wkki)  {Mdlliigu). — A  quick 
growing  and  compact  weed  which 
rapidly  covers  the  ground  as  with 
a  carpet. 

Carry. — An  equivalent  of  the  French 
portage — the  space  over  which,  to 
avoid  rapids,  canoes  are  carried. 
The  term  is  well  understood  through- 
out the  States,  and  is  applied  cor- 
rectly to  any  strip  of  land  between 
two  navigable  rivers  or  their  head 
waters;  in  fact,  any  break  in  a 
chain  of  water  navigation  over 
which  canoes  and  stores  have  to  be 

carried    on    men's    backs. To 

CARUV. — In  Virginia  and  the  South, 
cattle  are  carried  instead  of  led  to 
the  water.  A  curious  inversion 
of  this  usage  is  quoted  by  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  as  provincial  in 
England.  For  example,  in  Shef- 
field they  lead  hay,  corn,  coals, 
and     almost      everything     which 

elsewhere  is  carried  or  carted. 

Carry  all. — A  family  coach  run- 
ning on  four  wheels.  So  applied 
in  the  Northern  States,  but,  in 
Canada,  where  the  term  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  origin,  a 
sledge  is  also  thus  named. 
Thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 

French  carriole. Carry  log. — 

A    rough  contrivance    on    wheels 

used     in     timber     transport. 

Carry  me  back  ! — A  catch-phrase 
borrowed  from  an  old  negro  song. 

"  Oh  carry  me  bach  to  ole  Virginny, 
To  ole  Virginny 's  shore." 

It  is  used  idiomatically  as  a 
request  to  be  excused  from 
accepting  as  true  any  marvel- 
lous   or     incredulous     statement. 

To    carry    stock.— To    hold 

stock  for  a  client's  account.  A 
Wall  Street  phrase. 
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Cahtman. — A  carter  ;  the  driver  of  a 
cart.  A  New  York  term  ;  the  "  t  " 
is  not  sounded. 

Cas*. — A  country  house ;  its  use 
in  this  sense  is  general.  The 
Spaniards,  frorr-  whom  it  was  bor- 
rowed, thus  d'  .ictively  employed 
the  word,  whicn  originally  signified 
a  house  of  any  kind. 

Cash. — Equal  to  cash. — Of  un- 
doubted merit.  An  idiom,  no 
doubt  allusive  to  the  fact  that 
paper  currency  is  largely  the 
medium  of  exchange. 

Though  I  say  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it,  tiicy 
[the  U.  S.  Americans]  fairly  take  the  shine 
oB'creation— they  are  actilly  equal  to  cash. 
— Sum  Slick's  Clockmaker. 

Cashaw. — The  Algonkin  Indian  name 
for  a  pumpkin.  In  the  West  it 
takes  the  form  of  kershaw. 

Cassareep. — A  sauce  made  from  the 
poisonous  juice  of  the  cassava 
root  boiled  down  to  the  consistence 
of  treacle.  The  process  of  boiling 
deprives  it  of  its  noxious  qualities, 
and  it  than  forms  a  very  highly- 
flavored  but  pleasant  relish. 
Cassareep  is  the  foundation  of 
most  manufactured  sauces,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  largely  exported 
to  England. 

Th(2  Indian  woman  who  heads  a  house- 
iiold  has  charge  of  the  earthenware  pepper- 
pot,  the  contents  of  which  consist  of  red 
peppers  boiled  with  cassareei'  and  water 
nito  a  sort  of  fiery  soup.  Into  this  they 
dip  their  cassava  bread  before  eating  it, 
and  thus  obtain  a  highly-flavored  relish. — 
lirowii's  Canoe  and  Camp  Life. 

Cassava  {Jathropha  manihot). — The 
root  of  tliis  plant  serves  a  variety  of 
purposes.  From  it  the  tapioca  and 
mandioca  of  commerce  are  ob- 
tained ;  whilst  CASSAREEP  {q.v.)  is  a 
product  of  the  poisonous  juices  of 
the  root.    It  is,  however,   mainly 
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used  for  making  cassava  bread,  one 
of  the  chief  food-staples  of  tropical 
America.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture is,  according  to  Brown,  a 
recent  traveller  in  British  Guiana, 
rather  a  slow  one. 

The  roots,  after  being  peeled,  are  grated 
on  boards  into  which  small  sharp  angular 
pieces  of  stone  have  been  inserted.  The 
grated  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  long  cylin- 
drical basket-work  tube  by  which  all  the 
poisonous  juice  of  the  cassava  is  got  rid  of, 
leaving  a  white  coarse  meal  behind.  This 
meal  is  sifted  through  a  basket-work  sieve, 
then  spread  upon  a  large  flat  stone  or  iron 
pan  placed  over  a  fire,  and  baked.  Only 
half-a-minute  is  taken  to  bake  a  cake  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick — the  usual  size  of  cassava  bread  of 
Indian  manufacture.  The  heat  has  the 
power  of  making  each  grain  adhere  to  those 
around  it,  thus  forming  a  firm  and  exceed- 
ingly nutritious  cake.  Eaten  just  after  it  ib 
cooked — when  still  warm — it  is  palatable, 
Ijut  if  kept  to  the  following  day,  it  becomes 
tough  and  almost  tasteless.  On  the  contrary, 
if  dried  for  a  few  hours  in  the  sun,  upon  the 
same  day  that  it  is  cooked,  it  becomes  hard 
and  crisp,  and  has  a  sweet  nutty  flavor,  and 
will  keep  for  months. 

Casta  N AS  (pronounced  Castanyas). — 
This,  the  Spanish  name  for  chest- 
nuts, is  applied,  alike  in  Texas  and 
the  South-west,  to  the  jack-fruit 
(Artoca)fus  integvifoUa)  and  to  the 
edible  fruit  of  the  screw  pine 
{Pandanus). 

casten. — An  old  form  for  *'cast." 
The  old  English  past  participle 
termination  en  has  survived  in 
many  words  until  quite  recently 
in  the  New  England  States,  and 
such  forms  as  "gotten,"  "bough- 
ten,"  "  putten,"  etc.,  are  even  now 
not  infrequently  heard. 

Castlc  Garden.  —  The  well-known 
depot  at  New  York,  through  which 
all  emigrants,  landing  at  that  city, 
pass  before  being  distributed  to 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Castle  Garden,  New  Yorkj  was  originally 
laid  out  as  a  rough  fortification,  at  the  most 
soutlicrn  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  in  1616. 
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It  was  subsequently  known  as  Fort  Nassau  ; 
then,  under  the  Dutch,  as  Fort  William.  It 
was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  then  christened  Fort  James.  It 
took  the  name  of  Castle  Garden  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
built  for  and  used  as  a  fortification.  In  1847 
it  was  opened  as  a  place  of  amusement,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  occupied  as  such. 
Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  appearance  in 
America  there,  under  the  management  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  Sept.  11,  1850.  The  cele- 
brated Julien  concerts  were  also  givjn  there. 
During  the  summers  of  1851,  1852,  and  1853 
several  noted  operatic  artists  appeared  there 
iHider  the  management  of  Max  Maretzek.  It 
lias  been  occupied  as  an  emigrant  landing 
depot  since  August,  1855. — The  Colonist 
(Victoria  B.C.),  1888. 

Castohia. — A  preparation  of  castor 
oil,  inoffensive  to  the  taste  and 
smell. 

Castor  Tree  {Magnolia  gUuica). — Also 
called,  in  the  West,  the  beaver 
TREE,  its  alternative  appellation 
being  derived  from  the  scientific 
name  of  the  beaver  [Castor  ameri- 
canus),  which  feeds  upon  the  bark, 
and  uses  the  wood  of  this  tree  in 
constructing  its  dams. 

Caswash. — See  Cachunk. 

Cat  or  Catfish  {Pimdodus). — Perhaps 
the  most  common  fish  in  the  States, 
and  certainly  the  one  which  enjoys 
the  greatest  number  of  aliases.  The 
negroes,  especially  in  the  South, 
call  it  the  eatty,  but  its  most  popu- 
lar name  is  simply  cat.  Amongst 
other  names    may    be  mentioned 

BULL-HEAD  and   HORNED   POUT, 

from  its  thick  head  and  long 
antenna?  ;  mud  pout,  from  its 
being  found  in  the  mud ;  and 
MINISTER,  from  its  black  color.  In 
the  large  rivers  they  grow  to  an 
immense  size. 

About  the  first  thing  we  done  was  to  bait 
one  of  the  big  hooks  with  a  skinned  rabbit, 
and  set  it  and  catch  a  cat-fish  that  was  as 
big  as  a  man,  being  six  foot  two  inches  long, 
and  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds. — 
The  Atl.cutiifcs  of  Ifiicklehern  Finn,  p.  84. 


[Dodge  says  that]  In  the  purer  streams  of 
the  plains  is  found  a  beautiful  species  of 
CAT-nsH,  called  in  some  parts  the  lady 
cat,  and  in  others  the  channel  cat.  Its 
maximum  weight  is  about  three  pounds. 
The  spines  on  the  pectoral  fins  are  un- 
usually developed  and  inflict  a  most 
painful  wound.  The  body  is  long  and  taper- 
ing, covered  at  irregular  intervals  with 
small  black  spots,  like  trout ;  its  head  is 
narrow,  and  mouth  very  small  for  a  cat- 
fish ;  it  has  fi;w  bones  and  is  most  delicate 
and  delicious  food.  The  best  bait  is  a  small 
piece  of  the  white  fish.  .  .  .  I'nlike 
other  CATS,  it  is  very  dilatory  in  its  biting, 
nibbling  a  long  time  before  taking  a  ;;ood 
hold.  It  is  very  strong  and  active,  ami, 
when  hooked,  makes  almost  as  good  a  fight 
as  a  bass  or  trout  of  equal  weight.     It  is  the 

trout  of  CAT-lISH. 

To  CAT. — To  fish  for  catfish. 

Catfish     with     legs. — The 

siredon,   a  species    of   lizard.      A 

plainsman's  term. A.s  sick  as  a 

CAT. — The  usual  English  simile  as 
SICK  AS  A  dog,  for  excessive 
vomiting  or  qualmishness  is  not 
often   heard    across  the   Atlantic ; 

as  sick  as  a  cat  replaces  it. Cat- 

o'-NiNE-iAiLs. — A  kind  of  bullrush. 

It  swayed  back  and  forwards  like  a  stalk 
of  rye  or  a  cat-o'-nine-taii.s  witli  a 
bobolink  on  it.— Oliver  IVenilell  Holmes' 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Cat's  foot! — A  New  England 

ejaculation  equivalent  to  the 
English     colloquial     "stuff     and 

nonsense!" Cat-nap. — This  is 

given  by  Lowell  as  a  short  doze. 

Cat-stick. — A  small  stick  ;  or 

in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  further  South  the 
term  is  applied  to  firewood. 

Catalpa  (The  Bignonia  catalpa  of 
Linnaeus). — Catalpa  is  the  Indian 
name  of  an  extremely  ornamental 
tree  possessing  broad,  large  leaves 
and  gorgeous  clusters  of  flowers, 
white  and  red  in  colour.  It  attains 
no  great  age,  and  its  timber  is  of 
little  account.  A  native  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  it  was 
discovered  in  South  Carolina  in 
1726  by  Catesby. 
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Catamount  (Fclis  concolor). —  The 
popular  name  of  animals  of  the 
feline  species,  as,  for  example  the 
cougar,  the  puma,  and  the  panther. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  whether 
catamount  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  gato,  a  cat,  and  tnonte,  a 
mountain ;  or  whether  its  true 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  cat-a- 
mountain  "  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot ;  in 
which  latter  case  catamoiitit  is 
simply  a  contraction.  The  animal 
itself,  under  whatever  name  it  is 
known,  has  a  range  from  the  sub- 
tropical States  t'  ""ape  Horn. 

At  that,  the  boys  took  artcr  them  full 
chisel,  and  the  galls  run  off  as  if  a  catamount 
had  been  artcr  them. — Doxi'ninf:;'s  May  Day  in 
Nt-ii.'  York,  p.  .)G. 

Catawamptiously.  —  With  avidity  ; 
lierce  eagerness.  A  negro  deriva- 
tive from  CATAMOUNT,  and  founded 
on  the  ferocity  exhibited  by  animals 
of  that  species  in  attacking  their 
prey.  In  the  South-west  the 
simile  "  like  a  catamount  attack- 
ing a  coon  "  is  part  of  the  popular 
speech,  and  from  this  is  obtained 

TO    BE   CALAWAMPTIOUSLV   CHAWED 

UP,  an  idiom   signifying  comple' 
annihilation. 


Catawba  Grape  {Vitis  lahrusca). — The 
indigenous  grape  of  North  America, 
its  name  being  derived  from  the 
Indians  in  whose  haunts  this 
variety  was  first  discovered.  It 
has  since  been  hybridized  with 
European  varieties.  No  grape  is 
so  luscious  when  well  ripened  and 
free  from  rot.  It  ripens  somewhat 
too  late,  unless  it  is  placed  in  a 
southern  exposure,  and  when  in 
perfection  it  leads  in  prices. 

Catch. — To  catch  on  to  a  thing  is 
to  understand  it  ;  to  grasp  its 
meaning.    A  literal  translation,  in 


fact,  into  the  language  of  slang  of 
the  Latin  word  "apprehend" — a 
rendering  which  shows  a  keen 
appreciation  in  off-hand  fashion  of 
the  real  gist  of  the  idea  thus  con- 
veyed. The  idiom,  vulgar  though 
it  be,  is  very  popularly  colloquial, 
and  occurs  in  many  different  con- 
nections. 

'  Sail  ? '  responded  the  wooUy-headed  dar- 
key, rubbing  his  heavy  eyes. 

'  I'm  going  through  to  I)enver  with  Bill  to- 
morrow.' (IJill  was  one  of  the  drivers  on  tiie 
stage  line  ;  the  other  was  Si — abbreviated 
from  Silas.)  Tlie  postmaster  continued; 
'  You  an'  Francis  Murphy  keep  awake  part 
o'  the  time,  an'  sorter  watch  things  while 
I'm  gone.    Do  yer  ketch  on  '  ? 

'  Yes,  in  comse,  sah.' — Portland  Transcript, 
March  14, 1888. 

'That  was  an  awful  blizzard  you  had 
there '  (in  Dakota). 

'  It  was  that.' 

'  Were  you  in  it  ?  ' 

'  I  started  to  go  out,  but  wont  back,  and  a 
little  ring  of  us  played  billiards  nearly  all  tho 
time  for  three  days.  It  was  awful,  sir — just 
awful.  I  hope  never  to  see  another  while  I 
live," 

'  I— I  don't  exactly  catch  on,'  stammered 
the  clerk. 

'  Wliy,  three  extra  days  was  twelve  dollars, 
wasn't  it,  saying  nothing  of  cigars,  drinks 
and  billiards  ?  No,  sir.  The  reports  have 
not  been  exaggerated  in  the  slightest.  It  was 
simply  awful — awful.  Give  me  a  second 
floor  front,  please.— llVs^'n;  Rural,  1888, 

Like  most  slang  expressions,  the 
original  meaning  is  frequently  en- 
larged. To  catch  on  has  likewise 
come  to  signify  a  capacity  to 
quickly  grasp  an  opportunity  and 
turn  it  to  advantage. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  managers  of  The 
Boston  Globe  are  enterprising;  they  have  a 
faculty  of  catching  on,  as  the  boy^;  say,  and 
when  there  is  no  opportunity  oren  to  them 
they  make  an  opportunity. — I'calJody  Reporter, 
1888. 

To  catch  tjp. — In  prairie  par- 
lance to  prepare  for  a  start.  "  Lave! " 
(Fr.,  kvez-voHs)  is  also  employed 
with  the  same  meaning. 

Catercornered.  —  De    Vera    quotes 
this  as  a  very  common  term  in  Vir- 
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ginia and  the  South,  evidently 
derived  from  the  French  qiiatre,  as 
in  cater,  the  four  of  dice,  etc.  :  and 
in  cater-cousin.  The  word  occurs 
in  Carr's  Craven  Glossary,  and 
Grose  has  a  similar  word,  eater-cross. 
"You  must  go  eater-cross  the  field, 
Kent."     {Sub  voce.) 

Cattle. — In  America  the  term  cattle 
is  never,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  England,  applied  to  horses  or 
animals  other  than  those  of    the 

bovine  species. Cattle   mark. 

— A  proprietor's  brand  placed  upon 
cattle. — See  Brands  and  Round  up. 

Cattle  pen,   or  simply  pen, 

is  the  name  given,  in  Jamaica, 
to  land  used  for  grazing  purposes, 
being  the  couiitei-part  of  the 
Western  ranch  and  the  Kentucky 

cattle  range. Cattle  raiser. — 

A  grazier  on  a  large  scale  ;  also 
called,  when  very  rich,  a  cattle 

KING. 

of  the  si.xty  beeves  slaughtered  daily  in 
Matamoras,  three-fourths  are  stolen  from 
Texas.  It  costs  the  Texas  catti.k-raisers 
339i5oo  dols.  per  annum  to  feed  that  one 
Mexican  Town.— Siiu  Francisco  Wixlily 
Uullctin,  1888. 

Anything  more  foolish  than  the  deniaRoeic 
outcry  against  catti.f,  kings  it  would  do 
difficult  to  imagit>,c,  Indeed,  there  are  very 
few  luisinesses  so  absolutely  legitimate  as 
stock-raising,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  nation 
at  large.— TiJnHc/i  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

Cattle    range. — Parks,  even 

those  attached  to  country  resi- 
dences, are  so  called  in  'entucky  ; 
this  State  is  famous  for  its  pasture 
and  grazing  lands. 

Catty. — The  cat  (q.v.). 

Caucus. — A  meeting  of  p.irtisans, 
congressional  or  otherwise,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  party.  The  word  is  said  to 
have  been  used  as  early  as  1724 
(Gordon's  History  of  American  Re- 
volution),   and    Dr.    Trumbull,    of 


Hartford,  derives  it  from  the 
Indisincau-cau-as-ic,  one  who  advises. 
Tliis  in  view  of  its  undoubted  trans- 
atlantic origin  seems  a  far  more 
likely  derivation  than  that  given  by 
both  Bartlett  and  De  Vere  (and  Dr. 
Brewer  in  Phrase  and  Fable  has 
followed  them)  to  the  effect  that 
its  derivation  may  be  sought  in  the 
meetings  held  by  ship  caulkers  to 
discuss  grievances  and  suggest 
remedies  when  on  strike.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  very  unlikely  that 
such  trade  combinations  were 
known  at  that  time,  especially  in  a 
new  country  like  America.  The 
word  has  now  become  part  and 
parcel  of  political  cant  wherever 
English  is  spoken.  In  England  it 
is  generally  associated  with  a 
private  assembly  of  politicians,  but 
in  America  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  but,  says  Procter,  as  it  is 
generally  to  perpetrate  some  ras- 
cality the  term  has  an  unpleasant: 

sound  in  American  ears. Hence 

ANTI-CAUCUS  to  signify  those  op- 
posed to  the  control  of  elections  by 
these  private  committees. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay  ....  be- 
came candidates  for  president  in  defiance 
of  the  CAUCUS.  Mr.  Calhoun  finally  with- 
drew, and  received  the  votes  of  nearly  all 
the  ANTI-CAUCUS  men  for  vice-president. — 
Neji'  York  Times,  1888. 


Causaltv.  —  A 

"  casualty." 


corruption       of 


Caution. — A  caution  to  snakes,  i.e., 
a  warning.  The  expression  is 
purely  slang,  and  anything  that 
causes  surprise,  wonder,  fear,  or 
indeed  any  unusual  sensation,  or 
anything  out  of  the  common, 
seems,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  be 
"  a  caution  "  to  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  To  be  a  caution  to  snakes, 
however,  bears  the  palm.  Major 
Downing,  in  Mayday  in  New  York, 
says:  "There  is  a  plaguy  sight  of 
folks  in  America,  and  the  way  they 
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swallow  down  the  cheap  books  is  '  a 

caution  to  old  rugs  andpapcr-mahers.'  " 
Another  writer  (Thorpe's  Mysteries 
of  the  Backwoods),  describing  the 
piano,  winds  up  with  the  assertion 
that  the  way  some  dear  creatures 
could  pull  music  out  of  it  was  "a 
caution  to  hoarse  owls"  ;  and  in  yet 
another  place  we  read  that  the 
way  the  old  bear  caved  around 
and  roared  was  "  a  caution  to  snakes," 

Cautionary.  —  Phenomenal. 

From  the  slang  expression,  "a 
caution." 

Well,  the  way  the  cow  cut  dirt  was 
cautionary;  she  cleared  stumps,  ditches, 
windfalls,  and  everything.— Sn/)i  Slick  in 
Ell  gland. 

Cavalieress. — A  horsewoman.  Prob- 
ably one  of  Mark  Twain's  in- 
dividualisms.  In  the  Innocents 
at  Home,  he  speaks  of  the  white 
folks  at  Honolulu  having  "  to  stay 
in  doors,  for  every  street  was. . . . 
packed  with  charging  cavaliers 
and  CAVALiEREssEs."  (From 
Latin  caballus). 

Cavallahd  otherwise  caballada(^. v.). 

Cave. — To  cave  in. — This  term, 
derived  from  a  practice  of  navvies 
in  digging  earthworks,  when  the 
lower  part  is  undermined  until  it 
can  no  longer  sustain  the  over- 
hanging mass,  has  become,  in 
America,  a  phrase  to  indicate 
giving  way,  when  opposition  can  no 
longer  be  maintained ;  to  break 
down ;  to  give  up.  A  bank  caves  in 
when  it  stops  payment ;  fortunes 
cave  in  when  riches  take  wings  ;  and 
when  a  man  threatens  to  cave  in  his 
opponent's  head,  he  simply  means 
that  hewill  break  it.  Thes'^  and  other 
playfully  idiomatic  shades  of 
meaning  have  gathered  round  the 
primary  signification. 

1  kin  CAVE  IN  enny  man's  head  that,  etc. — 
Artemvs  Ward,  His  Hook, 


In  the  meantime  the  tropical  sun  was 
beating  down  and  threatening  to  cave  the 
top  of  my  head  in,— .Mark  Tii'ain's  Innocents 
at  Home, 


Cavendish. — A  well-known  brand  of 
tobacco  ;  also  called  negro-head. 

Cavern  Lime-Stone.— A  carboniferous 
deposit  of  lime-stone  in  Kentucky, 
popularly  so  called  from  the  large 
number  of  caves  and  holes  with 
which  it  abounds. 


Caveson. — Of  French  extraction 
{cavc(;on) ;  this  is  the  name  given, 
in  New  England,  to  the  muzzle  of 
a  horse. 


Cavort,  To. — To  prance;  to  move 
about  quickly.  Probably  derived 
from  the  Lingua  TYanca  cavolta,  a 
prancing  about  on  horseback.  Some, 
however,  derive  it  from  "  curvet- 
ting," a  capering  about  to  show  off ; 
but  whichever  derivation  is  the 
true  one,  or  whether  it  comes  from 
the  Spanish  cavar,  the  proud  paw- 
ing of  a  spirited  horse ;  or  from 
the  French  courbetter — in  any  case 
it  has  come  to  mean  colloquially  a 
running  or  riding  around  in  a  heed- 
less, purposeless  manner. 

He  lunged  and  plunged,  and  wheezed  and 
squeezed,  and  snorted  and  cavorted — till 
he  was  wedged,  jammed  in  so  tightly,  that  to 
move  an  inch  backward  or  forward  was 
simply  impossible, — American  Humorist,  May 
26,  1888. 

A  sailornamed  Jones  jumped  over  after  him, 
and  after  cavorting  around  about  an  hour 
or  so  succeeded  in  getting  the  miserable 
little  scion  of  a  worthless  sire  on  board 
again. — Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

Cawhalux! — Supposed  to  bean  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  produced  in 
boxing  the  ears. 


Cayman. — The  Indian  name  of  the 
American  alligator. 
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Cayote  or  Coyote  [Canis  lactrans). — 
The  prairie  wolf,  which,  in  Mexico, 
is  called  by  its  Aztek  name  coyotl. 
This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a 
pointer ;  like  the  wolf  they  hunt 
in  packs  and  are  much  less 
fearless ;  ard  like  the  fox  they 
live  in  burrows.  Mark  Twain 
describes  this  animal  somewhat 
humorously. 

The  cAVcnE  is  a  long,  slim,  sick-  and 
sorry-lookinx  skeleton,  with  a  gray  wolf-skin 
stretched  over  it,  a  tolerably  bnshy  tail  that 
for  ever  saws  down  with  a  despairing  ex- 
pression of  forsakeness  and  misery,  a 
furtive  and  evil  eye,  and  a  loi.i  harp  face, 
with  slightly  lifted  lip  and  sed  teeth. 

He  has  a  general  slinking  fc.\,/iession  all 
over.  The  cAvorii  is  a  living,  breathing 
alle.'^ory  of  w"  ■•  He  is  always  hungry. 
He  is  always  pi > ).   out  of  luck,  and  friendless, 

[Dodge,  in  his  Plains  of  the  Gnat  West  (p. 
209),  says]: — The  coyote  proper  I  have 
never  seen  except  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  It 
is  a  miserable  little  cur  of  an  animal, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  fox. 

To      CAYOTE      or       COYOTE. — 


From  the  habit  of  the  coyote  living 
in  burrows  has  been  derived  the 
verb  to  coyote,  used  in  California 
in  the  sense  of  to  sink  a  shaft ; 
these  shafts  are  sometimes  called 
coyote  diggings. 

Cayuse. — A  common  Indian  pony  ; 
called  also  the  yacht  ok  the 
PRAIRIE  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  camel  is  the  ship  of  the  de- 
sert. These  horses,  thought  to  be 
the  degenerate  of  English,  as  the 
mustang  is  of  Spanish  horses,  are 
largely  used  by  Indians.  Their 
powers  of  endurance  are  remark- 
able, as  also  are  some  of  their  other 
qualities. 

'  How  far  will  he  carry  me  in  a  day,  I  ask  ? ' 
'As  far  as  you  can  ride  him,'  answers  the 
owner. 

'  Does  he  buck  ? '  '  Every  cavuse  bucks  1 ' 
'Does  he  bite?'  'Of  course  hu  bites  1' 
'Kick?'  'Kicks!'  I  had  learned  enough 
to  start  on.— /I  Cruise  on  a  Cayuse,  in  Over- 
land Monthly,  1886. 

Cayuse  has  now  come  to  be  used  in 


a  depreciative  sense,  being  applied 
to  any  poor,  broken-down  jade. 

'Caze. — The  same  as  becaise  (q.v.). 

Cedar. — This  name  is  erroneously 
given  to  trees  other  than  the 
genuine  species,  and  more  particu- 
larly, under  the  name  of  white 
ckdar,    to     a    cypress     {Cypressus 

thyoides). The   red  cedar   is   a 

juniper    {Juniperus  virginiana). 

The  CEDAR  swAMPb  of  the  South, 
unlike  the  mere  swampy  marshes 
of  the  North,  are  low-lying  grounds 
mainly  under  water ;  these  are 
also  called  cedar  brakes. 

Celestial. — A  Chinaman,  or,  when 
used  adjectively,  pertaining  to  the 
Celestial~~i.e.,  Chinese  Empire. 

Cent. — A  small  copper  coin  worth 
the  liundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and 
almost  equivalent  in  value  to  a 
halfpenny.  In  ?ome  parts,  notably 
the  West  of  New  England,  this 
coin  is  called  a  penny ;  but 
whether  this  practice  is  a  survival, 
or  a  mere  vulgarism,  is  not  quite 
clear ;     in     any    case     it     is    an 

inaccuracy. Cent    shop.  —  A 

small  shop,  in  which  articles  may 
be  bought  to  the  value  of  a  cent. 
Hawthorne,  in  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  speaks  of  the  mistress 
of  the  Pyncheon  house  being  "  re- 
duced now  in  that  very  house  to 
be  the  hucksteress  of  a  cent  shop," 

Not  to  care  a  cent,  or  not 

worth  a  cent  ;  to  care  very  little 
or  not  at  all,  to  be  worth  little  or 
nothing. 

Boarder — '  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  me,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  eat 
WORTH  A  CENT  siuce  I  Came  to  this  house.' 

Landlady — '  Were  you  a  nmseum  freak 
before  you  lost  your  appetite?' — Nebraska 
State  Journal,  May,  1883. 

'  Don't  fire,'  sez  Joe, '  it  ain't  no  use, 
Thet's  Deacon  Peleg's  tamo  wil'-goose  : ' 
Seys  Isrel,  '  I  don't  care  a  cent, 
I've  sighted  an'  I'll  let  her  went.' 

— Z/ig/ow  Papers. 
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The  Providence  liquor-dealers  sent  an 
emissary  to  this  city  to  see  if  they  could 
not  work  up  some  enthusiasm  for  Barnaby ; 
but  the  dealers  here  would  not  enthuse 
WORTH  A  CEt^T.— Providence  Joimial. 

Centralization. — The  political  creed 
which  favors  large  powers  for  the 
general  government,  as  opposed  to 
the  limitation  of  State  rights. 

CtNTRE-BoARD.  —  This  invention 
claims  an  American  birth  ;  it  consists 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  keel 
of  a  small  craft  can  be  let  up  and 
down,  thereby  affecting  the  speed, 
and  permitting  a  vessel  to  ply  in 
waters  otherwise  too  shallow.  The 
device  is  now  largely  adopted  by 
English  shipwrights. 

Centrical. — A  synonym  of  "  cen- 
tral," which,  in  some  districts,  es- 
pecially Virginia,  is  preferred  to 
the  more  common  expression. 
Scott  seems  to  have  used  it  largely, 
but  otherwise  the  word  is  in  little 
vogue  in  England ;  its  use,  collo- 
quially, savoring  somewhat  of 
pedantry. 

Cerneau  Masonry. — From  Joseph 
Cerneau,  who,  born  at  Villeblerin, 
in  France,  in  1763,  emigrated  to 
America,  and,  in  1812,  established 
a  body  called  the  "  Sovereign  Grand 
Consistory  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  For  this  Cerneau  was 
expelled  by  the  Supreme  Grand 
Council,  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  sitting  at  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  in  1813. 
There  are  still  many  Cerneau 
masons,  in  Ohio,  where,  quite 
recently  (1888),  there  has  been 
considerable  agitation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
so-called  Cerneau  Scottish  Rite, 
the  result  being  that  the  Grand 
Commandery  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
have  issued  their  edicts  that  mem- 
bers who  affiliate  with  the  Cerneau 


Scottish  Rite  Masons  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  office. 

Certified. — Certain. — In  Sam  Slick's 
Clockmahcy  occurs  the  phrase,  "  I 
ain't  cjuite  certified  we  shan't  have 
a  tower  [tour]  in  Europe  yet." 

Chained  Lightning.— (i)  Whiskey  of 
the  vilest  description — a  spirit  that, 
with  a  horrible  cynicism,  a  Western 
man  says  is  warranted  to  kill  at 
forty  rods.  Hence  a  synonym 
FORTY  ROD  LIGHTNING.  The  brutal 
irony  enshrined  in  the  slang  names 
of  the  wretchedly  bad  and  fiery 
spirit  which,  in  the  West,  does  duty 
for  whiskey,  is  very  suggestive. 
Amongst    others    may    be   named 

STONE-FENCE,    RAILROAD    and    ROT- 
GUT.  (2)     The    Western    man 

never  speaks  of  "forked"  lightning; 
he  calls  it  chained  lightning. 

Chairwoman. — A  title  similar  in  for- 
mation to  ALDER-WOMAN,  CLERGY- 
WOMAN,  etc.  (q.v.) — all  products  of 
an  advanced  civilization. 

Chalk  Talk. — A  new  name  for  a 
variation  of  an  old  amusement. 
This  consists  in  illustrating  a  sub- 
ject by  means  of  a  black-board  and 
chalk.  A  skilful  artist  will  produce 
his  drawings  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  —  "  lightning  sketches," 
usually  of  an  amusing,  comic, 
or  satirical  character. So  also 

CHALK-TALKER. 

Rolo  Byron,  the  celebrated  chalk-t.\lkku, 
entertained  a  fair-sized  audience  tliis  even- 
ing on  prohibition.— Sf.  Paul  aiiil  Minneapolis 
Pioneer  Press,  July  22,  1888. 

Chance,  To. — (i)  A  shade  of  mean- 
ing other  than  the  legitimate  ones 
of  "  to  happen  "  or  "come  unex- 
pectedly" has  been  applied,  first 
in  the  States,  and  then  in  England, 
to  this  word,  in  ^he  sense  of  to 
risk,  f.^.,  "I'll  chance  that."    Now 
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/ery   commonly    colloquial. 


"(2) 


A  chance  in  the  South  signifies  a 
(juantity  ;  a  supply  ;  or  portion. 

Change. — To  mekt  with  a  change, 
i.e.,  in  the  cant  of  certain  sections 
of  religionists,  to  be  "convicted  of 
sin  "  ;  "  struck  under  conviction  "  ; 
"to  get  religion" — all  phrases  in- 
tended to  signify  a  new  state  of 
mind,  and  a  change  as  regards  the 
motive  power  regulating  one's  life 
conduct. 

Chaparajos  or  chaparro. — Trousers 
made  of  stout  leather,  and  stitched 
with  leather  cording.  Worn  by 
cowboys,  and  other  plainsmen. 
The    term    is    often    curtailed    to 

CHAPS. 

On  a  board  placed  on  two  cliairs,  lay  alt 
that  was  niortal  of  Brooklyn  Jim.  Clad  in 
tlic  ".voollcn  shirt  and  blue  overalls  over 
which  were  the  leather  CHArKUAjos  of  the 
cowpuncher,  the  long  fringe  hung  down  on 
each  side  of  the  board  like  fringe  on  a  bier. 
—Detroit  Free  Press,  July  21,  ims. 

Chaparral. —  A  compound  word, 
from  the  Spanish  chapana,  a 
dwarf  evergreen  oak,  and  al,  a  ter- 
mination equivalent  to  "  a  place 
of "  ;  thus,  chaparral  means 
primarily  a  tract  of  land  covered 
with  oak  thickets  or  bushes. 
Introduced  into  general  use  frorr. 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and 
applied  to  any  thick  tangle  of 
bramble  bushes  or  thorny  shrubs 
in  clumps. 

He  talked  about  delishis  froots,  but  then  it 

wuz  a  wopper  all. 
The  hoU  on  't  's  mud  an'  prickly  pears,  with 

here  an'  there  a  chai'parai,. 

— Biglow  Papers. 

Chaps. — See  Chapakajos. 

Charivari. — See  Chiravari. 

Charley  (Cant).— This  word,  which 
in  old  English  slang  stood  for  a 


watchman,  or  1  lie,  and  latterly 
for  a  policeman,  lioes  duty  amcng 
American  thieves  for  a  gold  watch. 

Charm    (Cant).  —  A    pick    lock. 


Charms. — A  slang  term  for  money  ; 
not  much  used  now,  but  like  "John 
Davis,"  "  Ready  John"  [or  simply 
"John"  or  "Ready"]  "  Spondu- 
lics,"  "  Dooteroomus  "  [or"doot"] 
"tow,"  "wad,"  "hard  stuff"  [or 
"hard"]  "dirt,"  "shin-plasters" 
[or  "plasters"]  "wherewith," 
"  shadscales "  [or  "  scales "]  "dye 
stuffs,'''  "stamps"  etc.,  has  had  a 
vogue. 

Charter-Oak  City. — Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. This  singular  cognomen 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  large  oak,  in  the  cavity  of 
which  the  Charter  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  was  concealed  by  the 
Legislature  when  King  James  II.,  in 
i6g8,  sent  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to 
demand  its  restitution,  when  that 
king  determined  to  withdraw  the 
privileges  conferred  by  such  a 
document. 

chates  (Cant). — The  gallows. 

Chatty  Feeder  (Cant). — A  spoon. 

Chaw,  To. — An  old  English  word, 
still  in  popular  use,  for  "  to  chew," 
in  many  parts  of  the  States ; 
except  as  a  provincialism,  or  as 
slang,  chaw  has,  in  England,  been 
supplanted  by  its  more  modern 
form.      Tobacco  is  chawed  by  the 

quid,    or    mouthful. To    chaw 

UP  has  a  slang  sense  in  America — 
"to    demolish";   or   "discomfit." 

To  chaw  up  one's  words. — 

To  retract  an  assertion ;  or,  as 
English  people  would  put  it,  "  to  eat 

one's  words." Chawing  gum. — 

Gum  prepared  for  mastication. 

You  ought  never  to  take  your  liule  brother's 
CHAWING  GUM  away  from  him  by  main  force ; 
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it  is  liciter  to  rope  liiin  in  with  a  promise. — 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 


Cheat. — The  popular  name  of  the 
Bromus  scalinus  or  Che"S  {qi')- 

Chebacco  Boat. — A  craft  used  in  the 
cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland, 
which  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  fact  that  this  class  of 
vessel  was,  at  one  time,  largely 
built  and  fitted  out  at  Chebacco, 
Ipswich,  Mass.  The  name  is 
sometimes  corrupted  into  tobacco- 
BO.\T,  a  transition  readily  under- 
stood.   Also  called  pink-stern. 

Check. — (i)   A    Pennsylvanian    term 

for  an  inpromptu   cold   meal. 

(2)  A  ticket. 

The  priest  was  engaged  in  disposing  of 
admission  checks  to  a  church  fair,  to  tran- 
spire the  following  Saturday,  and  hoping  the 
sooner  to  gut  rid  of  him,  and  despite  the 
utter  impossibility  that  he  would  be  present 
at  the  diversion,  McKenna  purchased  a 
ticket. —  I'iukerton's  Mollic  Maguires  and 
Detectives. 

To  CHECK,  equivalent  to  the 

English  "  to  book,"  e.g.,  Mark 
Twain  in  his  Curious  Pkasnye  Excur- 
sion, speaks  of  baggage  being 
checked  through  to  any  part  of  the 
route.  Also  to  give  tallies  or  other 
receipts  for  personal  impedimenta 
when  left  in  cloak  -  rooms  and 
similar  offices. 

One  of  the  exciu'sionists  from  Northern 
New  York,  turning  to  the  man  who  chkcks 
umbrellas  and  canes,  said  ; 

'  What  is  that  great  stone  affair  ? ' — A  meri- 
can  Humorist,  July  21,  1B8B. 

Check   clerk. — The  clerk  in 


charge  of  a  cloak-room,  or  one  em- 
ployed in  the  office  at  hotels,  to 
allot  rooms  to  visitors,  and  to  book 
their  names  in  the  hotel  register. 

Checks. — Money  ;    cash.      A 

term  derived  from  poker  where 
counters  or  checks  bought,  as  one 
enters,  at  certain  fixed  rates,  are 
equivalent  to  current  coin, To 


PASS   IN   or   CASH   one's   CHECKS    is 

a  phrase  also  derived  from  the 
same  source  and  signifies  dijaih. 
This  euphemistic  simile  is  drawn 
from  the  analogy  between  settling 
one's  earthly  accounts,  and  the 
paying  in  to  the  banker  of  the  dues 
at  the  end  of  the  game.  De  Vere 
makes  a  sad  mistake  in  defining 
the  meaning  of  this  expression. 

Well  I  owned  the  nmle  for  several  years 
after  that,  and  when  he  finally  I'Asskd  in  m.'j 
CHKCKS  I  gave  him  as  decent  a  butial  as  any 
pioneer  ever  got.— A'ew  York  Sun,  iHSti. 

Do  you  and  each  of  you  solemnly  sw'ar 
that  you  will  marry  each  other  in  the  pres- 
ence o'  this  court ;  that  you  will  do  the  squar' 
thing  by  each  other ;  that  you  will  give 
everybody  else  the  go-by,  an'  cling  to  each 
other  through  life  till  death  calls  upon  you 
to  cash  in  your  earthly  checks,  an'  that  you 
will  be  to  each  other  husban'  an'  wife,  ac- 
cordin'  to  the  law  an'  the  prophets,  an'  the 
rules  an'  regulations  o'  this  honor'ble  court, 
in  sich  cases  made  an'  pervided,  so  help  ye 
God  ? — A  inerican  Humorist,  August  u,  1888. 

I  have  heard  many  stories  of  hair-breadth 
'scapes  from  buffalo ;  I  have  seen  railroad 
and  wagon  trains  stopped  to  wait  his 
pleasure ;  and  as  close  a  shave  as  I  ever 
made  to  passing  in  .my  checks  was  from  a 
bufialo  stampede. — Richard  Irvine  Dodge's 
Plains  of  the  Great  West. 

-Check    guerilla. — A    gam- 


bling house  sponger,  who  loafs 
about  for  the  sake  of  such  small 
coins  or  checks  as  the  frequenters  of 
such  places  may  think  fit  to  bestow 
upon  him. To  put  a  check- 
strap  ON  one  is  a  phrase  drawn 
from  the  training  of  horses;  the 
check  strap,  in  cow-boy  parlance, 
controls  the  bit  in  the  horse's 
mouth.  Hence  to  put  a  check  strap 
on  an  opponent  is  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  enforce  the  doing 
of  what  is  desired. 

Checkerberry,  or  Chequerberrv, 
also  chickberry  (Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens). —  A  night,  red -colored 
aromatic  berry.  Chickberry  is  the 
New  England  name  for  it.  Also 
called  partriuge-berry  {q.v.)  and 

TWINBERRY. 
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The  sea  air  was  min^ilcd  with  tho 
frai^rance  of  pines,  wild  flowers,  and  the 
spicy  CHIXKKKBKRRV. — PoitldUit  Trnnscii/>l , 
1888. 


Cheek. — A  door-post.  Little  heard 
now,  but  for  a  long  period  this 
linglish  provincialism  survived  in 

.  the  States.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Craven  dialect. 


Cheese. — That's  the  cheese. — An 
expression  signifying  "  e.Kcellent 
performance" — "quite  the  thing." 

Cheese  it! — An  exclamatory 

injunction  to  stop.  The  phrase 
"  Now  cheese  it  !  "  is  often  heard. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can 
be  classed  as  an  Americanism. 
Authorities,  however,  differ  as  to 
its  birthplace.  In  the  Nation  (1876), 
it  was  recorded  as  a  recently  intro- 
duced Americanism. 


Cheese  Box. — A  nickname  applied  by 
Confederates  to  gunboats  of  the 
Monitor  type  {q.v). 

Cheeseparing. — Tomfoolery. 

Chemiloon. — A  feminine  article  of 
underwear,  usually  known  in 
England  as ' '  combinations,"  i.e. ,  the 
chemise  and  drawers  united  in  one 
garment. 

Cherry  (Cant). — A  young  girl;  a 
full  grown  woman  is  similiarly 
called  a  cherry  ripe. 


Chess  {Byomus  scalittus). — A  weed, 
similar  to  oats  in  appearance. 
Growing  up  amongst  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops,  it  proves  very 
troublesome  to  the  farmer.  Vul- 
garly but  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  degenerate  wheat.  It  is  nar- 
cotic in  its  effects.  Also  called 
cheat. 


Chest. — Chuck  out  your  chest,  i.e., 
pull  yourself  together  ;  stand  firm  ; 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

Chestnut. — An  old  story  ;  something 
that  has  been  frequently  said  or 
done  before.  As  to  the  variants  of 
this  phrase — their  name  is  legion. 
The  old  songs  are  f/(«/;i«^  songs  ;  he 
who  would  foist  a  stale  joke  upon  a 
company  is  implored  to  "  spare  the 
chcstmit  tree,"  "not  to  rustle  the 
chestnut  leaves,"  or  "  set  the  chestnut 
bell  a-ringing.  '  Similarly,  any- 
thing old  or  out  of  date  is  said  to 
have  a  chestnutty  flavor.  According 
to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  in  its  slang 
sense  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
William  Warren,  a  veteran  Boston 
comedian. 

It  seems  that  in  a  melodrama,  but  little 
known  to  the  present  generation,  written 
by  William  Dillon,  and  called  'The  Broken 
Sword,'  there  were  two  characters,  one 
a  Capt.  Xavier,  and  the  other  the  comedy 
part  of  Pablo.  The  captain  is  a  sort  of 
Baron  Munchausen,  and  in  tollin}»  of  his 
exploits  says :  '  I  entered  the  woods  of 
CoUoway,  when  suddenly  from  the  thick 
boushs  of  a  cork  tree' — Pablo  interrupts  him 
with  the  words:  'A  chestnut,  captain,  a 
CHi:sTNiT.'  'Bah!'  replies  the  captain, 
'Booby,  I  say  a  cork  tree.'  'A  chestnut,' 
reiterates  Pablo,  '  I  should  know  as  well  as 
you,  havinf{  hoard  you  tell  the  tale  these 
twentv-seven  times.'  William  Warren,  who 
had  often  played  the  part  of  Pablo,  was  at  a 
stafi  dinner,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present  told  a  story  of  doubtful  age  and 
originality.  '  A  chi'.stnut,'  murnuued  Mr. 
Warren,  quoting  from  the  play,  '  I  have 
heard  you  tell  the  tale  these  twenty-seven 
times.'  Tiie  application  of  the  lines  pleased 
the  rest  of  the  table,  and  when  the  party 
broke  up  each  helped  to  spread  the  story 
and  Mr.  Warren's  couunentary, 

'  May  I  venture  to  tell  the  old,  old  story, 
Miss  Maud,'  he  said,  treimilously  ;  '  the  old, 
old,  yet  ever  new,  story  of — ' 

'  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sampson,  if  I  cause  you 
pain,'  interrupted  the  girl,  gently, '  but  to  me 
the  story  you  wish  to  tell  is  a  chestnu  r.' 

'  A  CHESTNUT  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Sampson,  I'm  already  engaged  ; 
but  I  will  be  a  sister — ' 
'    It  isn't  as  wormy  as  that  one,'  murmured 
Mr.  Sampson,  feeling  for  his  hat. — Ntui  York 
Siin,  18S8. 
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Tlic laiRe audience,  wliicli  filled  the cliurcli 
lij  its  titinost  capacity,  evidently  RiccK'd 
the  question  '  Who  will  take  care  of  the 
baby  when  women  vote  ? '  as  an  old  joke,  for 
they  all  smiled,  some  blandly,  except  one 
young  centlenian,  who  looke(l  around  in- 
quiringly and  said  in  a  whisper  loud  enouKh 
to  be  overheard  ;  'Who  rint;s  that  chksi- 
NL'T  bell  to-night?'  But  Mrs.  Harbert, 
with  undisturbed  gravity,  replied :  '  Why, 
friends,  that  question  was  ask  and  answered 
forty  years  ago. — Chicai;o  Iniir-Occan,  188B. 

His  favorite  song,  which  he  tries  to  sing 
frequently,  is  '  Sweet  Violets,'  and  the  boys 
all  veil  CHKSTNUTs  when  he  begins  that  tunc. 
—Citiciimati  Enqtiinr,  1888. 

Chetowaik. — An  Indian  name  for  the 
plover.  The  term  is  used  by 
Longfellow  in  his  introduction  to 
Hiawatha. 

Chewallop! — Objects  falling  heavily 
to  the  ground  are  said  to  fall  che- 
wallop. Sam  Slick  used  the  ex- 
pression. 

I  felt  ....  only  one  step  more  [and  I] 
was  over  head  and  ears  chewallop  in  the 
water.— Srtm  Stick's  Clockimiker. 


of  its  feathered  companions  it 
derives  its  popular  name  from  its 
peculiar  note  or  cry.  Elsewhere 
it  is  known  as  the  hoary  tit- 
mouse. 

Far  distant  sounds  the  hidden  chicadkk, 
Close  at   my  side;    far   distant    sound    the 
leaves.    .    .    . 
—J.  K.  LoK'fU's  Imliaii  Summer  Reverie. 

Chickaree  (Sciiints  hiuhoniiis). — The 
red  squirrel,  its  cry  having  sug- 
gested the  popular  name.  The 
little  animal  is  common  in  all  the 
Northern  States. 

Chickasaw  Plum  {Prumis  chicasa). — 
The  bush  bearing  this  plum  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red  River, 
Arkansas,  a  favorite  hunting-ground 
of  the  Chickasaw  Indians — hence 
its  name.  The  fruit  itself  is  large, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  of  a  color 
varying  from  a  palish  pink  to  dark 
crimson. 
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Chewing   Gum. —  Sec  Gvyi. 

Chewink  {Pipilo  erythrophthalmus). — 
The  ground  robin  or  towhe-bunting 
described  by  P.  H.  Gosse  as  a 
prettily  marked  bird,  black  above, 
with  white  bands  on  the  wings  ; 
the  sides  are  chestnut  red,  and  the 
under  parts  white.  Its  note  is 
supposed  to  resemble  the  word 
"  towhee,"  but  its  name  chewink  is 
also  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
thispeculiarity.  On  Long  Island  it  is 
called  the  towhee  goldfinch,  and 
in  Louisiana  the  grasset  from  its 
plump  appearance. 

Chicha. — A  fermented  concoction,  of 
which  the  ingredients  are  maize, 
pine-apple,  banana,  and  other  fruits. 
It  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  is  a 
favorite  drink  of  West  Indian 
negroes. 

Chickadcc  (Pariis  atricapilhis). — The 
blackcap  tit.     Like  many  another 


Chick-Berry. — See  Checker-berry. 

Chicken-Fixings. — Formerly  a  hash, 
stew,  or  fricassee  of  chicken,  but 
the  term  is  now  applied  to  any  fare 
out  of  the  common,  and  also  to 
show  of  any  kind.     Compare  with 

COMMON    DOINGS. 

An  extraordinary  sight  were  the  countless 
waiters,  held  up  to  the  car-windows  at  Gor- 
donsville  by  turbaned  negro-women,  filled 
with  coffee-cups,  eggs,  and  the  inevitable 
CHICKEN-FIXINGS,  wliich  it  was  henceforth 
our  fate  to  meet  at  every  railroad  depot,  till 
we  reached  New  Orleans.— .4  Trih  to  the 
South. 

These  preachers  dress  like  big  bugs,  and 
go  ridin'  about  on  hundred-dollar  horses,  a- 
spungin'  poor  priest-ridden  folks,  and  a-eaten 
c  HicKEN  -  FixENs  SO  powerful  fast  that 
chickens  has  got  scarce  in  these  diggins.— 
Carlton's  New  Purchase,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 

Chicken-Grape  (Vitis  riparia). — 
Otherwise    called    the    Bermuda 

VINE,  RIVERGRAPE  and  frost  GRAPE. 

Chicken  grape  is  its  Southern  name. 


Chicken-Gumbo 
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It  bears  no  fruit,  but.  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  sweet  scented 
blossoms. 

Chicken-gumbo. — A  kind  of  chicken 
soup,  in  which  the  gum  no  or  gombo 
(q.v.)  enters  as  a  component  part. 

Wc  ....  fi'lt  stagtji-rcd  rather  at  a 
menu  at  the  Wiiulaor  Hotel,  including  such 
hitherto  inihcard  of  luxuries  as  chickkn- 
«i;miio,  sheep's-head  (a  tisli), string  beans,  and 
mush;  gazed  in  terror  at  the  pretty  jewelled 
lingers  and  white  teeth  opposite  making 
short  work  of  a  very  buttery  corn-cob. — 
J'hillips-WoUeY's  Troltings  of  a  Tcndi-rfoot, 
PS- 

Chickwit. — The  blue-fish  of  Con- 
necticut (q.v.). 

Chigoe  (Ptilex  penetrans). — A  small 
flea  th,U  burrows  under  the  toe- 
nails, where  it  forms  an  egg-bag 
almost  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  This 
has  to  be  extracted  with  a  needle, 
for  if  neglected  painful  sores  are 
engenaered.  It  is  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and  along  the  Mexican 
coast.  The  name  chigoe  has  many 
variants  —  jigger,   nigua,  ciiego, 

CHIGO,      CHIGRE,      TUNGUA,      PIQUE. 

The  seed-tick  of  Kentucky  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  in- 
sect, but  this  is  doubtful,  as  it  does 
not  cause  the  same  torment  by  the 
growth  of  the  eggs  under  the  skin. 
Gosse  states  of  the  seed-tick  that 
they  are  so  numerous  and  per- 
petually present  in  the  South  as  to 
be  dignified  by  a  changing  nomen- 
clature according  to  age  ;  "  the  first 
season  they  are  called  seed-ticks, 
the  next  year  they  become  yearling- 
ticks,  and  the  third,  old-ticks." 
Only  in  the  tropics,  however,  can 
the  full  inconvenience  of  these 
pests  be  experienced. 

Child. — This  child,  j.e.,  one's  self; 
a  mock  modest  fa^on  de  parler. 

This  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for 
many  a  month,  being  half  froze  for  bufifalo 


meat  and   niountain  diOm'^.—Ruxton't  Far 
Wnt. 


Chili,  Chilli. — The  American  red 
pepper.  In  the  plural  it  refers  to 
the  pods  or  fruit  of  the  capsicum. 
In  parts  of  the  country,  formerly 
under  Spanish  rule,  it  is  known  as 
the  Chili  Colorado. 


Chills  and  feveh. — Fever  and  ague. 

Chimisal. — A  local  name  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  Mexico,  for  the 
grease-wood.  From  the  Spanish, 
in  which  chami::a  signifies  a  kind  of 
wild  reed  or  cane.  Bret  Harte 
describes  a  man,  in  an  inundation, 
rowing  on  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
and  saying:  "With  my  hands 
dipped  listlessly  over  the  thwarts  I 
detected  the  tops  of  chimisal,  which 
showed  the  tide  to  have  somewhat 
fallen." — Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 
p.  229. 

Chin  (Cant). — A  child. To  chin. 

— To    talk  or  act  impudently  or 

with  brazen    effrontery. Also 

CHIN  MUSIC.    In  English  slang  we 
get  chin  wag. 

Whereupon  a  young  sprig  ....  began 
tosass  [sauce]  the  conductor  with  his  chin- 
music— .Urt^'ft  Twain's  Gilded  Age 

And  at  last,  when  I  stood  before  the  Re- 
publican  office  and  looked  up  at  its  tall 
imsympathetic  front,  it  seemed  hardly  me 
that  could  have  chinned  its  towers  ten 
minutes  before,  and  was  now  so  shrunk  up 
and  pitiful.— .UrtJ'ft  Twain's  Screamers. 

Chinatown. — The  Chinese  quarter  of 
San  Francisco;  the  term  is  now 
applied  to  such  localities  all  over 
the  Union. 


China  Wedding. — The  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  a  wedding  is  so  called. 
— See  Wedding  anniversaries. 
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The  occasion  was  tlio  twentieth  anniver- 
sary,  or  china  WKDOiNr,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pope,— i7.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  30, 
1888. 

Chincapin,  Chinquapin.  — A  Pow- 
hattan  Indian  name  for  the  Custanca 
pumila. 

De  Vere  quotes  a  story  told  of  Nlr. 
Jefferson  by  his  detractors,  tliat  in  liis 
desire  to  import  valuable  tri(  s  and  plants 
into  his  native  State,  he  ordered  from 
abroad,  aiiiont»  other  shrnbs,  a  number  of 
dwarf  chestnuts,  quoted  as  Vtntancn  piimila 
in  botanical  calalofiues.  They  came,  they 
grew,  and  turned  out  to  be  the  cniNgLAi'iN 
of  Virginia,  a  native  tree,  than  which  few 
are  more  common  in  the  South. 

Chincc. — A  marble. 


Chinche  or  Chinch-Buo. —  A  name 
applied  not  only  to  the  common 
domestic  nuisance  {Ciiiiex  Icctularius) 
1)iit  also  to  an  insect,  equally  offen- 
sive, which  creates  great  havoc 
among  grain  crops.  The  name  it- 
self is  of  Spanish  derivation.  An 
Arkansas  paper  details,  among  other 
inducements  to  emij^rants  to  settle 
in  that  State,  that  :— 

The  grasshopper  is  unknown;  likewise 
the  cniNcii-uuG.  From  pests  that  devour 
our  crops,  from  the  cold  that  destroys  in 
winter  and  the  heat  that  kills  in  summer,  we 
are  e\em-pt.— Little  Kocl;  Democriit,  1B08. 

Chinese. — The  Chine.se  must  go. — 
An  expression  which  has  iecently 
acquired  new  significance  in  that 
the  prejudice  against  the  Chinese 
has  come  to  a  head,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  passing  of  a  law  to 
prevent  further  immigration  into 
the  States  on  the  part  of  Celestials. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. —  The  Sorg- 
hum. 


Chink,  Chince,  Chinse,  to.— To  fill 
up  the  long  narrow  openings  or 
interstices  between  the  roughly 
hewn  timber  of  log  cabins.  The 
material  used  for  this  purpose  is 


chiefly  mud  or  clay  formed  into  a 
kind  of  plaster  or  cement.  Daub- 
ing sometimes  follows  the  last- 
named  operation,  consisting  in 
making  a  smooth  surface  over  the 
whole  by  means  of  the  same 
material ;  the  complete  process  is 
what  is  known  in  the  North  of 
England  as  filling  and  daubing. 


Chinkers   (Cant), 
are    tinited    by 
called    chinkers. 
is  obvious. 


—When   handcuffs 

a    chain    they  are 

The    derivation 


Chinook    or    C!!inook    Jargon. —  A 

trade  language  of  Oregon  and  the 
North-west  coast— a  kind  of  con- 
ventional language  like  the  Lingua 
Franca  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Pidgin  English  of  the  East.  An 
exhaustive  report  concerning  this 

Ehilological  phenomenon  was  issued 
y  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  years  1838- 
42.  A  well-known  philologist.  Dr. 
Horatio  Hale,  accompani'd  the 
survey,  and  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  obtained  from  that 
source,  vol,  iii.,  p.  635,  which 
indeed  is  authoritative  and  com- 
plete. The  circumstances  to  which 
Chinook  owes  its  origin  are  probably 
as  follows  : — When  tha  British  and 
American  trading  ships  first  ap- 
peared on  the  coast,  about  17G0, 
they  found  there  many  tribes 
speaking  distinct  languages.  Had 
it  chanced  that  any  one  of  these 
had  been  of  easy  acquisition,  and 
very  generally  diffused,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  adopted  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between 
the  whites  and  the  natives.  Un- 
fortunately all  were  alike  harsh  in 
pronunciation,  complex  in  structure, 
and  spoken  over  a  very  limited 
space.  The  foreigners,  therefore, 
took  no  pains  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  of  them.  But  the  exi- 
gencies of  trade,  the  headquarters 
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of  which  were  at  Nootka,  neces- 
sarily involved  some  dlTlect  words 
becoming  known  to  the  traders ; 
and,  vice  versd,  some  English  words 
being  adopted  by  the  Indians. 
These,  with  signs,  sufhccd  for  the 
time.  Trade  soon  extend- d  to 
the  Columbia  river,  and  the  traders 
attempted  to  hold  communication 
v.ith  the  Chinocks  by  means  of 
the  Nootka  words.  The  former, 
quick  to  catch  sounds,  soon 
acquired  these  words,  and  in  1804 
the  Jarf^on  was  in  pretty  general 
use  m  the  region  specified.  The 
next  development  occurred  when 
the  whites  established  themselves 
in  Oregon  and  the  store  of  words 
was  found  quite  inadequate  for 
the  more  general  and  constant 
intercourse.  An  enlargement  of 
the  language  took  place  by  incor- 
porating from  the  native  Tshinuk 
or  Chinook  such  words  as  were 
requisite,  the  chief  additions  being 
the  numerals,  the  pronouns,  and 
about  twenty  adverbs  and  prepo- 
sitions. The  Jargon,  or  trade 
language,  then  began  to  assume  a 
regular  shape,  and  as  time  went 
on  received  additions  from  several 
other  sources.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  or  free 
traders  of  French  stock.  These 
people,  more  than  any  others,  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  familiarity 
with  the  Indians,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  have  left  a  permanent 
mark  on  the  slender  stock  of  Jargon 
words.  What  f'rammarians  call 
onomatopoeia,  or  the  formation  of 
words  in  imitation  of  sounds,  is 
also  responsible  for  a  few  additions 
to  this  strange  speech,  as  e.g.,  liplip 
is  intended  to  express  the  sound 
of  boiling  water,  and  means  to 
boil ;  tiktik  is  for  a  watch  ;  iiiintion 
stands  for  heart  and  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  its  beating  and 
so  on.  In  the  phonology  of  the 
language  one  point  is  peculiarly 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  usual 


result  of  the  fusion  of  two  or 
more  languages — as  the  Jargon  was 
spoken  by  Indians,  English  and 
French,  we  fmd  no  sound  not  easy 
and  common  to  all.  The  grammati- 
cal rules  are  simple,  and  of  inflec- 
tions there  are  none, but  on  the  other 
hand  compounds  are  freciuent,  as  for 
example:  ship-man,  a  sailor;  stifi- 
stone,  petrified  wood,  and  so  on. 
A  full  vocabulary,  entitled  A  Dic- 
tionary 0/ the  Chinook  J  argon, wasTpuh- 
lishcd  by  George  Gibbs,  in  1863, 
on  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  estimated  the  total  num- 
ber of  words  at  that  time  at  about 
500,  of  which  about  160  are  French 
and  English,  eighteen  of  unknown 
derivation,  and  all  the  others  be- 
longing to  the  Chinook  and  kindred 
dialects.  These  elements  have  been 
slightly  modified  in  the  Jargon  :  the 
Indian  gutturals  are  softened  or 
dropped,  and  the  /  and  r  of  the 
English  and  French,  unpronounce- 
able to  the  Indians,  are  modified 
into  p  and  I.  Grammatical  forms 
are  reduced  to  their  simplest  ex- 
pression, and  variations  in  mood 
and  tense  are  only  conveyed  by 
adverbs  or  by  the  context. 

Chief  Joseph  understood  a  little  English 
and  O'Hara  a  little  chinook.  Chinook  is 
the  name  given  to  a  species  of  Volapuk  that 
all  Indian  tribes  in  the  North-west  under- 
stand. The  Chinook  language  is  composed 
of  158  (sic)  words,  and  by  using  it  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  could  converse  with  any 
Indian  tribe  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific 
coast.— il/;ssoi(>'t  Republican,  April  8,  1888. 

Chinook  wind. — The  Chinook 

wind  is  so  called  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Columbia  River,  because  it 
comes  to  them  from  the  direction 
of  the  country  of  the  Chinooks. 
An  interesting  bit  of  tradition  and 
information  concerning  this  wind 
has  been  supplied  in  a  report  of 
Governor  Temple,  of  Washinglon 
Territory,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

[In  this  report  it  is  described  as]  A  balmy 
wind,  coming  from  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  great 
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Japanese  current,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  summer  it  is  a  cool  wind,  and  tempers 
the  heat;  in  the  winter  it  is  warm  and  moist, 
and  is  sometimes  slightly  odoriferous.  Snow 
and  ice  disappear  before  it  with  rapidity,  and 
it  seems  to  blow  for  long  distances  between 
walls  of  colder  air  without  parting  with  its 
heat.  Sometimes  it  constitutes  an  upper 
current,  in  which  case  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle is  witnessed  of  snow  melting  from  the 
mountain  tops  while  thi  thermometers  in  the 
valleys  register  below  the  freezing  point.  At 
other  times  it  is  a  surface  current,  and  fol- 
lows the  valleys  and  gorges  as  a  flood  might 
follow  them.  It  seems  to  bear  healing  upon 
its  wings,  like  Sandalphon,  the  angel  of 
prayer,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  why 
the  Indians  have  personified  it  in  order  to 
fix  upon  it  their  devotions.  This  wind 
sometimes  penetrates  as  far  as  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  Missouri,  and  even  tempers 
the  air  on  the  plains  of  Dakota  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Wherever  it  goes  the 
chains  of  winter  are  unloosed  and  the  ice- 
bound rivers  are  set  free.  The  Chinook  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  odious  east  wind,  and 
while,  ordinarily,  it  yields  its  influence  as 
gently  as  the  zephyrs  that  waft  the  thistle 
downs  in  autumn,  still  there  are  times  when 
the  two  winds  engage  in  giant  conflicts  and 
fight  for  supremacy,  now  in  the  upper,  then 
in  the  lower  strata,  on  the  mountains  and 
in  the  valleys,  alternately  driving  each  other 
back  and  forth.  But  the  combat  is  never 
long,  and  the  victorj;  is  always  with  the 
Chinook.  The  inhabitants  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  when  winter  has  seized 
them  and  the  east  wind  dashes  snow  in 
their  faces,  pray  for  the  Chinook  to  come. 
Such  is  the  Chinook  wind,  called  by  the 
natives  the  blessed  wind  of  the  far  North- 
west.—i?tr/>0)/  of  Governor  Temple. 

Since  writing  the  last  notes  from  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  the  weather  here 
has  been  unusually  warm  and  pleasant,  with 
occasional  light  snowfalls,  but  not  enough  to 
add  to  the  depth.  The  frequent  Chinooks 
have  settled  the  snow  faster  than  it  fell, 
clearing  all  the  streams  of  ice  and  uncover- 
ing a  great  amount  of  country  where  the 
snow  was  thin. — Correspondent  of  Forest 
ami  Stream,  March  15,  i5S8, 


Chip  In,  To. — To   contribute   money 
or  kind  ;  to  join  in  an  undertaking. 

He  was  always  for  peace,  and  ho  would 
have  peace— he  could  not  stand  d-sturbances. 
Pard,  he  was  a  great  loss  to  this  town.  It 
would  please  the  boys  if  you  could  chip  in 
something  like  that,  and  do  him  jusiice. — 
Mark  Twain's  The  Innocents  at  Home,  p.  22. 

A  man  who  won't  chip  in  to  charity  is 
always  an  object  of  suspicion,— .  I  ;«rnt<i» 
Maga:iine,  September,  ibbb. 


Chipmunk,  Chipmunck,  Chipmonk, 
Chitmunk  (Sciurus  striatus). — The 
itriped  squirrel.  The  name  is 
thought  to  be  of  Indian  derivation, 
but  philologists  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  popular  name 
may  have  a  much  less  foreign 
origin.  This  little  animal  is  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  and  a  great 
chatterer ;  on  this  account  some 
authorities  think  the  colloquial 
appellation  may  come  from  chip, 
an  old  English  provincialism,  very 
common  in  America,  meaning 
merry,  lively,  etc. 

Chippeh. — Active;  merry;  cheerful; 
brisk;  lively.  "To  chirp,"  to  be 
merry,  is  an  old  provincialism  in 
England. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house  I'm  trudgin' 

my  weary  way — 
I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray — 
I,  who  am  smart  an'  chipper,  for  all  the  years 

I've  told. 
As  many  another  woman  that's  only  half  as 

old. 

—Will  CavMon's  Farm  Ballads. 

Chip-Yard. — A  wood-cutting  yard. 

Chiravari. — A  noisy  serenade,  to 
which  the  victims  of  popular  dislike 
are  subjected ;  a  custom  univer- 
sally known,  but  bearing  different 
names  according  to  locality.  Dis- 
cordant sound-producing  instru- 
ments, such  as  tin-pots,  kettles, 
drums,  etc.,  are  employed.  The 
custom  is  known  under  the  name 
of  chivaree  (pronounced  chevaree) 
in  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
States  originally  colonized  by  the 
French. 

Chirimoya  (Aniiona  chiyimoya). — A 
well-known  fruit,  otherwise  called 

the  CUSTARD  APPLE. 

Chirk,  To. — To  put  in  good  spirits; 
to  become  lively,  cheerful.  It  now 
survives  only  in  New  England  but 


m 
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incialism  in 


i  I'm  tiudgin' 


there  chirk  is  still  used  both  as  a 
verb  and  adjective. 

'Cajer.'sez  she,  '  I'm  tliat  buiiit  that  I'm 
blind,  and  can't  see  the  suiisliine  ii'r  the 
flowers,  n'r  the  children  no  mote.'  An'  then 
she  bust  out  cryin'  like  she'd  die.  After  that 
it  seemed  like  she  'uz  sort  o'  stupid,  an' 
notliin'  Cajer  n'r  any  o'  the  neighbors  could 
do  'ud  make  her  chikk  up.  Sliejes  sot  tliere 
quiet,  an'  never  said  nothin'  hardly.— 
/] mciican  Htiiiioi ist,  1888. 

Chirpy. — Cheerful,  contented. 

Straightway  his  horror  softens  down  to  a 
sort  of  cHiKi'Y  contentment  witli  the  con- 
dition of  things.— iUrt/'A  Twain's  Screamers. 

Chisel,  To  . — To  cheat  ;  defraud  ; 
swindle.      Said   to  be   a  Western 

phrase. To  go  full  chisel. — 

An  expression  variously  used  ac- 
cording to  conte.xt,  in  the  sense  of 
with  earnestness,  force,  high-speed, 
great  eclat,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to 
connect  either  the  verb  to  chisel  or 
the  phrase  to  go  full  chisel  with  the 
explanations  ordinarily  given  ;  for 
example,  with  a  supposed  analogy 
to  the  quick  glancing-off  motion 
resulting  from  an  ill  -  delivered 
chisel  stroke.  It  certainly  seems 
that  the  true  derivation  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

Chitlins.— All  to  chitlins,  i.e.,  all 
lO  pieces,  as  when  Sam  Slick,  in  his 
Human  N.  ure,  says,  "They  did  all 
they  coula  to  tear  my  reputation  to 
chitlins. 

Chitter,  To. — To  call  in  question 
one's  right  to  a  thing  ;  as  "If  any 
man  in  these  hills  considers  to  chittcy 
him,  etc.,"  i.e.,  stops  to  question 
his  right. 

Chivalry. — The  Southern  chivalry 
was  a  common  phrase  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  claim'  3  a  proud  title  by 
Southerners  and  their  friends,  but 
has  always  been  heard  and  used 
at  the  North  with  a  shade  of  con- 


tempt. In  California 
shortened  into  chiv. 
Southerner. 


the  word  is 
to  signify  a 


ii 


Chock,  To. — To  crowd  to  overflowing, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  a  writer 
in  Putnam's  Magazine,  1888. 

What  made  the  trunk  so  awful  heavy,  I 
couldn't  see  ;  but  I  found  afterward  she  had 
all  her  clothes  and  mine,  and  then  she'd 
CHOCKiiD  in  all  'round  with  maple-sugar,  and 
that's  as  heavy  as  the  ten  commandments  tu 
a  horse-thief. 

The  word  is  still  largely  colloquial. 

Hence  chock-up,  to  fit  closely ; 

also  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
collapse  ;  or  to  "  go  to  pieces." 

Only  four  ran  in  the  mile  and  a  half— 
Belvidere,  Rupert,  Aretino  and  Ten  Booker. 
The  owner  declared  to  win  with  Pupert,  but 
that  duffer  chocked  lp  after  going  six  fur- 
lonf  s,  and  liclvidere  was  compelled  to  go  on 
an  m.—St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer 
Pre.,  July  22,  1888. 

Also  the  more  frequently  heard 

CHOCK-FULL,  about  which,  however, 
there  is  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion.  Some  think  it  comes  from 
the  old  English  "  chekkefulle,"  quite 
full ;  others  derive  it  from  the  verb 
to  choke,  while  there  are  yet  those 
who  incline  to  the  view  that  it  is 
an  onomatopoetic  expression  con- 
sequent upon  the  "shock,"  with 
which  scales  would  be  sent  down 
when  overweighted.  In  any  case 
chock-full  can  hardly  be  called  an 
Americanism,  but  these  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  word  bear 
somewhat  on  the  popular  usage  of 
choc/i. 


Chogset  {Ctenolabncs  cemleus). — The 
Indian  name  of  a  fish  which,  under 
a  variety  of  designations,  is  com- 
mon along  the  coasts  of  New 
England  and  other  sea-board  States. 
In   New  York  it  is  known  as  the 

BUKGALL  or  BLUE    FISH    (q.V.),    albO 

as  the  SALT  water  perch. 


Choke 
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Choke. — A  New  World  term  for  the 
alluvial  deposit  which  silts  up  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  other 
spots  favorable,  by  their  conforma- 
tion, to  the  process. 

That  'ere  place  [New  Orkans]  is  built  in 
a  bar  in  the  harbor,  made  of  snags,  drift- 
wood and  CHOKES,  heaped  up  bv  the  river 
and  then  filled  and  covered  with  the  sedi- 
ment.— Sam  Slick's  Clockmakcr. 

-Choke  off,  to. — To  forcibly 


obstruct ;  interrupt ;  repulse ;  frus 
trate.  A  slang  Americanism  which 
in  this  idiomatic  sense  has  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  passed  into  ortho- 
dox speech. 

As  usual,  the  call  for  the  previous  question 
was  heard  on  the  other  side,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  had  hoped  to  be  heard  on  the 
momentous  question  were  CHOKtzn  off  by 
Republican  courtesy. — Baltimore  Sun,  1888. 

Chokcberrv  (Pynis  arhutifoUa). — A 
somewhat  stunted  appletree,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  possessed  of 
astringent  qualities. 

CHOKt-CHERRY  {PyuHus  bovealis). — A 
plant  with  astringent  properties. 

Our  host  refused  to  take  money,  invited  us 
to  come  again,  and  following  us  to  our  boat, 
as  a  last  act  of  hospitality,  he  gathered  for  us 
some  CHOKE-CHERRIES  in  a  thicket  near  the 
nwer. —CcnUiry  Magazine,  1887. 

Chompins,  Champins. — The  masti- 
cated refuse  of  fruit  after  the  juice 
resulting  therefrom  has  been  swal- 
lowed. "Champ,"  to  chew  or 
masticate,  from  the  Icelandic 
kampa. 

Chop. — First-chop — first-rate.  The 
Chinaman  has  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  Western  civilization 
without  making  an  impress  upon 
it.  CJwp  means  quality,  and  is 
frequently  used  in  that  sense  by 
Americans. 


Chopping-Bee. — In  the  old    pioneer 
days  a  new  settler  would  frequently 


receive  neighborly  assistance  in 
operations  which,  unaided,  it  would 
be  out  of  his  power  to  carry 
through  in  anything  like  reasonable 
time. 

'  You  see,  sir'  [says  a  squatter  in  Ruxton's 
Li/c  in  the  Far  West,  in  explanation  of  the 
term] ,  '  when  yo\i  wants  to  get  anything  done 
right  away  in  a  hurry,  all  at  oncet  like, 
whether  its  flax  beatin'  or  apple  parin',  or 
corn  huskin',  and  the  neighbors  all  around 
come  and  help  work,  that's  a  bee.' 

A  chopping-hee  is  thus  described  in 
the  Western  Magazine,  the  occasion 
being  one  when  a  clearing  on  a 
large  scale  was  required  to  provide 
a  site  for  a  public  institution. 

The  inhabitants  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  were  invited.  Each  one  brought  his 
axe  and  day's  provisions.  No  spirituous 
liquors  were  allowed.  The  work  was 
ordered  by  an  elected  marshal  of  the  day. 
The  front  rank  of  trees,  ten  rods  in  width, 
were  chopped  partially  through  on  either 
side ;  then  the  succeeding  ones  in  like 
manner,  for  a  space  of  perhaps  twenty  rods. 
Then  the  last  rank  were  felled  simultaneously 
by  the  united  force,  when  with  a  crash 
increasing  to  a  thundering  volume,  it  bore 
down  on  the  next,  till  all  lay  prostrate.  And 
thus  for  three  days  did  this  volunteer  war 
against  the  forest  progress. 


Chore. — A  small  job  ;  or  work  of 
a  domestic  character  ;  an  odd  job ; 
"  char  "  in  England  is  used  both 
as  a  noun  and  verb  in  much  the 
same  sense;  and,  presumably,  both 
have  a  common  origin  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cy/e.  Chore  is  mainly  used 
in  the  plural,  as  "  The  old  darkey 
who  did  the  chores."  Ben  Jonson 
seems  to  have  used  the  American 
form  of  chores,  and  J.  Russell  Lowell 
affects  to  trace  the  word  to  the 
French  jour  in  the  sense  of  a  day's 
work  ;  but,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  root 
eyre  has  also  the  secondary  mean- 
ing of  a  space  of  time,  the  latter, 
assuming  Mr.  Lowell's  line  of 
argument  to  be  sound,  would  thus 
appear  to  have  a  double  claim 
to  recognition  over  the  French 
derivation. 


Chotisc 
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'James,  dear,  will  you  biins;  me  up  a  hod 
ol  coal  from  the  cellar  ? '  said  a  busy  wife. 

'That's  just  the  wa>;  with  you.  As  soon 
as  yoii  see  me  enjoying  myself  you  have 
some  CHOKE  or  another  for  me  to  do.' — 
Jiosinii  Courier,  1888. 

Hence  also  to  chore,  and,  in 

Connecticut,  to  chore  about,  i.e., 
to  do  chores  or  small  odd  jobs. 

He  needed  somebody  to  do  chorks  at  his 
house ;  the  wood  had  to  be  sawed,  the  cow 
had  to  be  milked,  the  horse  must  be  fed,  and 
the  garden  attended  to. — Century  Magazine, 
188;. 

Chore-boy.  —  An    errand    or 


page  boy. 

CHOUSE,  To. — To  cheat ;  to  defraud. 
Similar  in  origin  to  such  words  as 
burke,  boycot,  and  bogus.  In 
1607,  a  notorious  swindle  was  per- 
petrated in  London  on  some 
Turkish  and  Persian  merchants  by 
achiiwus  or  official  attached  to  the 
Turkish  Embassy,  sent  to  announce 
the  advancement  of  Sultan  Solyman 
to  the  throne.  So  gigantic  was 
the  fraud,  and  so  notorious  did  it 
become,  that  to  chiaous  or  chausc  or 
chouse  became  synonymous  with 
chicanery  and  swindling  practices. 
It  is  now  classed  as  slang  in  Eng- 
land, but  for  a  long  period  was  much 
used  by  standard  English  writers. 
In  America,  however,  the  word 
is  still  looked  upon  as  orthodox, 
and  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  frau- 
dulent dealing  and  deceit.    Also 

CHOWZLE. 

'I  wudden  give  it  to  no  lieycr,  Jim.  The 
lieyers'll  c  iiowlf.  ye.  Ve'd  better  go  down 
ter  the  headquarters,  an'  see  ef  yer  can't  got 
'em  ter  conipermise  it. — Scribner's  Magazine, 
1888. 

CHOWoen. — A  popular  dish  composed 
of  fresh  fish  boiled  with  biscuits, 
pork,  and  onions.  Sometimes  wine 
IS  added.  Chowder  is  probably  a 
Canadian  corruption  of  Chauditre. 

The  man  took  the  woman  into  Hadfield 
Crowther's  saloon  near  by,  ordered  a  chow- 
DKK  for  her  and  left  \vii-.— Galveston  i\eu'S,  1888. 


Chowder  excursion. — No  pic- 
nic by  the  sea  would  be  complete 
without  this  almost  national  dish, 
indeed  it  has  given  a  distinctive 
name  to  some  of  these  jaunts,  in 
that  a  chotudcr  forms  the  piece  de 
resistance.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
cooked  gypsy-fashion  on  the  spot, 
with  the  usual  fun  and  frolic 
generally  accompanying  such  im- 
provised   culinary     arrangements. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  upon  what 

principle  of  analogy  chowder-heap 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  a  fool, 
dunce,  or  numskull ;  in  Anglo- 
Chinese  slang,  however,  choivdar 
stands  for  a  fool,  and  chowder-head 
may  be  derived  therefrom,  and  not 
have  anj'  connection  with  the  tooth- 
some dish  of  a  similar  name. 

The  showman  ....  grabbed  the  or- 
chestra [a  single  performer]  and  shook 
him  up,  and  says,  'That  lets  you  out,  you 
ciiowijKR-HEAnKD  old  clam.' — Mark  Ticain's 
Launch  of  tlie  Steamer  Capital. 

Christian  Scientists — A  new  sect, 
whose  distinctive  doctrine  is  that 
disease  is  all  a  matter  of  imagina- 
tion. "  You  think  you  are  not  ill, 
and  you  get  well,"  or  in  other 
words  they  claim  to  "heal  by 
faith." 

Christian  Science  [as  expounded  by  one 
of  tlicir  leaders]  is  a  metaphysical  method  of 
healing  all  diseases,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, without  the  use  of  drugs,  electricity,  baths, 
braces,  belts,  or  any  other  material  means. 
It  is  not  spiritualism,  mind-cure,  clairvoy- 
ance, manipulation,  massage,  or  any  form 
of  animal  magnetism.  The  healing  power 
is  God,  as  understood  and  demonstrated  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  sick  understand  its  divine 
principle  in  order  to  be  healed,  though  all 
should  seek  to  know  more  of  this  divine 
power  when  they  feel  its  beneficial  effects. 
The  spiritual  understanding  of  God  being 
lost  for  centuries,  healing  by  the  God-power, 
was  also  lost  until  at  this  age ;  it  is  again 
discovered  and  explained  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

Chromo-Civilization. — An  invention 
of  the  late  J.  R.  Dennett,  which, 
says     the     Nation,     "confessedly 
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supplies  a  gap  in  our  terms  of 
precision."  Chromo-civilization  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  aggregate  of 
what  is  false  or  pinchbeck  in 
"latter-day"  society — to  the  gilt 
and  tinsel,  the  surface  polish, 
which,  in  many  respects,  charac- 
terizes the  civilization  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  America 
chromo-lithographic  prints  are 
sent  out  in  shoals,  all  displaying  a 
remarkable  want  of  taste  as  regards 
subject,  drawing,  and  coloring  alike 
— a  sorry  would-be  substitute  for 
the  genuine  article. 

Chub. — (i)  A  local  name  (Texas)  for 
the  TAUTAUG,  or  BLACKFisH  {q.v). 

(2)  In  Connecticut  a   squash 

(q.v.). Chub-sucker  [Catostomus 

storey). — Otherwise  the  horned 
SUCKER.     An  ungainly  sea-lish. 

Chuck.  —  Refreshments.  Thieves' 
argot. 

i  wisli  i  was  nere  you  so  i  could  send  you 
CHUCK  on  holidays;  it  would  spoil  this 
weather  from  here,  but  i  will  send  you  a  box 
next  thanksgiving  any  way. — Mark  'I'lvain's 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  463. 

Chuck-a-Luck.  —  A  gambling  game 
played  in  the  West  with  dice. 

Chuck!  Chuck! — A  call  used  in  the 
summoning  of  pigs  to  the  feeding 
trough.  It  is  curious  that  though 
evidently  a  corruption  of  the  "  sug ! 
sug  !  "  used  in  Norfolk  for  a  similar 

fmrpose,  this  expression  differs 
rom  the  ordinary  cry,  and  yet  is 
identical  with  the  call  employed  in 
gathering  poultry. — Sec  Calls  for 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Chuck  Full. — Full  to  repletion  ;  a 
colloquial  variant  of  chock-full. 

Chucklehead. — An  idiot ;  .1  block- 
head. 


Well,  now,  his  case  is  curious!  There 
wasn't  a  human  being  in  this  town  but  knew 
that  the  boy  was  a  perfect  CHUCKLiiHEAU; 
perfect  dummy  ;  just  a  stupid  ass,  as  you 
may  say.  liverybody  knew  it,  and  every- 
bocly  said  it. — Marii  Tivain's  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  p.  473. 


Chuck-Will's-Widow. 
poor-will. 


See     Whip- 


Chunk. — A  short  thick  piece  or  por- 
tion. This  word,  provincial  in 
England,  is  thoroughly  colloquial 
throughout  the  States.  The  New  York 
World  once  made  itself  (February 
14th,  1888)  responsible  for  "a 
cliunli  of  geographical  knowledge"; 
in  Western  Clearings  a  "large  chunk 
of  sadness"  falls  upon  a  woman, 
and  in  another  quarter,  "a  clitink 
of  sentiment "  is  spoken  of  as 
"pitchforked  into   the  midst  of  a 

play." To  CHUNK. — "  I'll  chunk 

him,"  i.e.,  throw  some  missile,  gene- 
rally a  handy  short  piece  of  wood, 

stone,  or  clod  of  earth. Chunky. 

— A  derivative  of  chunk,  which  is 
probably  genuinely  American  ;  the 
equivalent  of  "  stumpy,"  and 
meaning  short  and  thick.  Said  to 
have    been    used  first   by   Doctor 

Kane,     the    Arctic    explorer. 

Chunked. — South  Western.  Said 
of  a  person  possessed  of  per- 
tinaceous  effrontery. Chunk- 
head  (Trigonocephalus  contortrix). — 
The   red   snake    or    copper-head. 

Chunk-yard,    chunkee-yard. 

— Both  Bartlett  and  De  Vere  quot- 
ing Bartrams's  Travels  in  Florida, 
define  these  as  names  given  by 
white  traders  to  oblong  four-square 
yards  adjoining  the  high  mounds 
and  rotundas  common  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Seminole  Indians. 
In  the  centre  stands  a  mysterious 
obelisk,  and  at  each  of  the  more 
remote  corners  a  post  or  strong 
stake,  to  which  their  captives  were 
bound  previous  to  being  tortured 
and  burnt.     In  another  place  Bart- 
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Icoiitorti'ix). — 

loPPER-HRAD. 


ram  states  that  the  pyramidal  hills 
or  artificial  mounds,  and  highways 
or  avenues,  leading  from  them  to 
artificial  ponds  or  lakes,  vast  tet- 
ragon terraces,  chunk -yards,  and 
obelisks  or  pillars  of  wood,  are  the 
only  monuments  of  labor,  ingenuity, 
and  magnificence  that  he  had  seen, 
worthy  of  notice.  Dupratz,  in  his 
History  of  Louisiana,  has  established 
t!.e  fact  that  chunkee  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  game,  a  diversion 
practised  by  warriors  two  at  a 
time.  It  was  played  with  a  pole 
about  eight  feet  long,  resembling 
a  Roman  /;  and  the  game  consisted 
in  rolling  a  ilat,  round  stone,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  one 
inch  thick,  and  throwing  the  pole  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  stone 
rested  the  pole  should  be  at  or  near 
it.  Both  the  antagonists  threw 
their  poles  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
whose  pole  was  the  nearest  counted 
one,  and  had  the  right  of  rolling 
the  stone. Kerchunk  ! — An  ex- 
clamation carrying  with  it  no 
especial  meaning,  but  supposed  to 
represent  the  sound  of  a  falling 
heavy  body  ;  varied  also  by 
CACHUNK  {q.v.). 

I  looked  up,  and  there  I  saw  a  young  cata- 
mount, scianibliii!^  up  the  little,  old  oak  ;  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  branch  and 
looked  down  upon  me  so  kind  of  impudent, 
I  thought  I'd  take  a  crack  at  him ;  I  raised 
my  rifle  and  down  he  came,  kerchunk  I 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. — W.  S. 
Mayo's  Kaloolah,  p.  27. 


Church. — The  little  church 
AROUND  THE  CORNER.  —  An  ex- 
pression taken  from  the  popular 
song  bearing  the  same  title,  and 
used  in  speaking  of  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  though  not  "fashion- 
able,"     are     centres     of     really 

genuine      spiritual      activity. 

Church  excursion. — As  implied 
by  the  term,  an  excursion  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  a 
church. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  recently  got  off  the 
the  largest  church  kxcursion  to  Europe 
ever  undertaken.  Over  200  members  of 
his  congregation  were  included  in  this 
monster  picnic,  as  the  pastor  styled  it. 
The  idea  of  this  excursion  originated  with 
Mr.  Talmage,  and  he  has  overseen  per- 
sonally all  its  details,  involving  an  amount 
of  thought  and  work  of  which  none  but  the 
practically  initiated  can  form  even  an  idea. — 
New  York  Mirciiry,  July  21,  1888. 

-Church-maul. — A  New  Eng- 


land vulgarism,  equivalent  to  our 
own  slang  phrase  ' '  calling  over  the 
coals,"  when  the  jurisdiction  is  one 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

Chutc. — (i)  An  inclined  shaft  or  plane 
through  or  down  which  timber  and 
general  merchandize  are  conveyed 
to  a  lower  level. 

On  the  rocky  Pacific  coast  there  is  not  a 
spot  for  miles  and  miles  where  it  seems 
possible  to  build  a  wharf  or  to  load  freight 
and  passengers.  The  hardy  coasters  over- 
come the  forbidding  breakers,  hcwever,  by 
bridging  them  with  chutes,  which  are 
engineering  and  architectural  triumphs. 
There  is  little  choice  of  location  as  far  as 
sheltered  nooks  are  concerned,  for  there  are 
none,  but  a  spot  is  selected  where  deep 
water  is  nearest  the  shore.  Occasionally  a 
rocky  mound  affords  help  and  a  foundation 
for  a  tower  of  scantling.  The  chute,  a 
massive  structure  of  timber,  supported  by 
wire  cables  on  the  suspension-bridge  plan, 
runs  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff  down  to  the 
tower  on  the  little  islet  in  one  dizzy  span, 
often  over  300  feet  long.  From  the  top  of 
the  tower  run  more  cables  that  suspend  the 
continuation  of  tin;  chute  out  over  com- 
paratively smooth  water.  Venturesome 
skippers  run  their  schooners  in  under  these 
chutes,  and  firmly  moored  to  buoys,  the 
craft  receives  and  discharges  cargo  with  as 
nuich  facility  as  would  be  experienced 
alongside  the  finest  dock  in  the  world.  The 
cargo,  mainly  lumber,  is  rolled  into  the 
CHUTE  at  the  top,  and  down  the  polished 
surf.ice  of  the  face  of  the  chute  it  slides 
with  railroad  rapidity  until  near  the  end, 
where  a  sort  of  floodgate  arrangement 
checks  the  momentum  just  sufficient  to  land 
it  on  the  deck.  At  Point  Arena  there  is 
a  chute  with  490  feet  of  slide,  and  light 
planks  are  landed  on  a  vessel  in  thirteen 
seconds,  heavj'  pieces,  like  scantling,  occupy- 
ing less  time  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 

The  word  is  French,  and  means 
literally    "a    shoot."      CJiiites    of 
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various  kinds  and  construction  are 
known  all  over  the  Union. 

The  corpse  of  a  Cliinaman,  sewed  up  in 
a  canvas  sack,  was  one  consignment  while 
our  party  was  studying  the  operations  of 
the  CHiiTE,  and  the  proprietor  charged  the 
estate  of  tlie  deceased  i  dol.,  something  in 
excess  of  the  regular  rate,  because,  as  he 
said,  the  corpse  was  liable  to  muss  up 
the  CHUTE.  The  friends  of  the  departed 
kicked,  but  the  edict  of  no  dollar,  no  slide, 
brought  them  to  time,  and  the  coin  was 
paid. — San  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner, 
March  22,  1888. 

(2)  A  hasty  confused  migra- 
tion, applied  to  men  and  animals  in 
a  body.  Obviously  borrowed  from 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  French 
chute,  English  "shoot";  just  as 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  has 
been  nicknamed  "The  shoot,"  on 
account  of  the  steep,  narrow  ap- 
proaches and  the  large  number 
of  passengers  using  the  station  in 
question. (3)  Along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  Louisiana  a  narrow  side 
channel,  the  river  in  low-lying  parts 
of  the  country  oftentimes  dividing 
into  numerous  forks,  which  unite 
their  waters  again  lower  down  the 
course.  In  this  sense  it  is  often 
used  by  Mark  Twain,  and  in 
the  Gilded  Age,  he  speaks  of  a 
steamboat  approaching  "a  solid 
wall  of  tall  trees  as  if  she  meant 
to  break  through  it,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  a  little  crack  would  open, 
just  enough  'o  admit  her,  and 
away  she  would  go,  ploughing 
through  the  chuic  with  just  barely 
room  enough  between  the  island 
on  one  side  and  the  mainland  on 

the    other." (4)     A  rapid;    or 

cascade.  Down  these  rapids  tim- 
ber and  small  vessels  are  floated. 
The  river  men  are  exceedingly  deft 
in  the  management  of  their  craft 
when  "shooting  the  rapids,"  as  it 
is  called,  the  slight  element  of 
danger    lendinp    an     exhilarating 

spice  of  excitement. Hence  to 

TAKE  A  SHOOT,   Signifying  ardent 
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pursuit  of  any  object ;  earnest 
study ;  or  thorough  enthusiasm  in 
the  performance  of  any  action. 

CiDEB. — All  talk  and  no  cider. — 
Purposeless  loquacity  ;  or,  to  use 
an  English  synonym,  "  Much  cry 
and  little  wool,"  the  idea  conveyed 
being  the  insigniiicance  of  results 
compared  with  the  means  adopted 
to  obtain  them.  Literally,  much 
ado  about  nothing. 

According  to  De  Vere  this  phrase  origi- 
nated at  a  party  in  Bucks  'lunty,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  assembled  10  drink  a  barrel 
of  superior  cider;  but  politics  being  intro- 
duced, speeches  were  made,  and  discussion 
ensued,  till  some  malcontents  withdrew  on 
the  plea  that  it  was  a  trap  into  which  they 
had  been  lured,  politics  and  not  pleasure 
being  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  all  talk  and  no  cider. 

This  slang  phrase  is  still  largely 
used,  particularly  in  political 
circles. 

It's  an  expensive  kind  of  honor  that,  bein' 
Governor  .  .  .  Great  cry  and  little  wool; 
all  talk  and  no  cider.— S«;«  Slick's 
Clockmaker. 

Wliat  we  want  is  more  cider  and  less 
TALK. — Aricmus  Ward,  His  Book. 

Cider-brandy. — This  is  iden- 
tical with  APPLE-BRANDV    {q.V.) 

Cider-oil. — A  concentrated  de- 
coction of  cider  and  honey. 
Another  name  for  it  is  cider-royal, 
under  which  name  it  seems  first  to 
have  been  known. 


CiENAGA. — A  marsh.  Of  Spanish 
origin  and  current  in  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  When  of  small 
dimensions  a  marsh  is  called  a 
cieneguita. 

CiMLiN  cymbling. — A  variety  of 
squash.  A  name  peculiar  to  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States. 

Cinch. — Used  by  plainsmen  both  as 
a  noun  and  verb.     In  saddling  his 
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horse  with  the  huge  Mexican 
saddle  it  has  to  be  cinched.  To 
cinch  a  horse  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  girthing  him.  The  two 
ends  of  the  tough  cordage  which 
constitute  the  cinch  terminate  in 
long  narrow  strips  of  leather  called 
LATiGos  {q.v.) — thongs — which  con- 
nect the  cinches  with  the  saddle,  and 
are  run  through  an  iron  ring  and 
then  tied  by  a  series  of  compli- 
cated turns  and  knots  known  only 
to  the  craft.  From  the  Spanish 
cincha,  a  belt  or  girdle  ;   cinchar,  to 

girdle. To  be   cinched  is  also 

a  Californian  localism  signifying  to 
come    out  on  the  wrong  side  in 

mining  speculations. To  cinch 

also  means  idiomatically  to  have  or 
get  a  grip  on ;  to  corner ;  to  put 
the  screw  on. 

Black  and  Blue  .hinks  the  Dwyers  have  a 
ciNcii  on  both  the  great  events. — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  Feb.  2,  1888. 

The  bettor,  of  whom  the  pool-room  book- 
maker stands  in  dread,  however,  is  the  race- 
horse owner,  who  has  a  cinch  bottled  up  for 
a  particular  race,  and  drops  into  the  room  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  races  begin. — New 
York  WoM,  July  22,  iBf'S. 

Cincinnati  Oysicrs. — Pigs'  trotters. 
A  curious  interchange  of  lames 
seems,  not  infrequently,  to  occur 
between  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  In 
Cincinnati  oysters  we  have  flesh 
presented  in  the  guise  of  fish ;  and 
the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the 
sturgeon  is  spoken  of  as  Albany 
BEEF  (q.v.).  Amongst  other  ex- 
amples may  be  quoted  Marble- 
head  turkey,  for  a  codfish.  Nor, 
may  it  be  remarked,  is  the  practice 
confined  to  America.  In  English 
slang,  a  Billingsgate  pheasant  is  a 
fresh  herring ;  whilst  a  Yarmouth 
bloater  is  sometimes  called  a  two- 
eyed  stei*k  ;  indeed  many  examples 
might  be  given  of  this  strange  per- 
version of  terms. 

Cipher,  To. — To  ponder;  to  think 
out;  the  transition  from  the  pri- 


mary meaning  to  calculate,  to  the 
idiomatic  usage  is  obviously  an 
easy  one. 

I  had  not  seen  anything  yi:t  [at  a  spirit- 
rapping  siancc']  that  I  could  by  any  possi- 
bility CIPHER  out,— .1/ (!/■/;  Twain's  Anions;  the 

Spirits. 

Cipher  Dispatches. — After  the  closely 
contested  Presidential  campaign  of 
1876,  the  Neiv  Yoik  Tribnr.c  secured 
a  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches 
in  cipher,  which  emanated  from 
the  Democratic  hc.'lquarters  in 
New  York.  The  key  was  most 
ingeniously  disco\'ered,  and  the 
dispatcnes  translated  and  published, 
implicating  the  senders  in  corrupt 
dealings  of  the  most  flagrant  nature 
in  connection  with  the  bribery  of 
State  -  returning  boards  whose 
decisions  affected  the  vote  for 
president. 

Circle. — A  spiritualist's  term  for  a 
gathering  of  people  a.^sembled  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  communi- 
cation with  spirits.  Among  the 
more  elementary  phenomena  are 
table  tipping  and  rapping,  and  as 
for  convenience  sake,  a  round  table 
was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
ment, frequently  used,  those  pre- 
sent naturally  sat  round  it  in  a 
circle.  Later  on,  the  term  circle  was 
enlarged  in  meaning  to  include  all 
meetings  at  which  spirit  com- 
munion was  practised. Circle 

HIDING. — A  cowboy's  term.  At 
ROUND-UPS  (q.v.),  or  when  cattle 
are  on  the  march,  the  pkins  are 
scoured  for  stray  beasts,  sometimes 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  back. 
This  is  effectually  done  l)y  circle 
riding.  Thr;  herdsmen  scatter  in 
different  directions,  returning  on 
lines  that  tend  to  the  common 
centre  like,  says  Roosevelt  "  as  if 
the  lines  of  a  fan  weie  curved." 
Two  or  three  of  the  band  take 
shorter  and  larger  circles  than  the 
rest ;  each  man   engaged    in  the 
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circle  riding  driving  in  any  strays 
he  may  have  come  across. 

Circulate.  To. — To  move,  or  cause  to 
move  about ;  to  travel.  A  vulgarism 
which  probably  arose  from  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  correct  use  of 
the  word.  To  circulate  specie  is 
good  English,  but  for  a  man  to  circu- 
late instead  of  to  move  amongst  his 
fellows  is,  to  say  the  least,  question- 
able ;  at  any  rate  it  is  illiterate. 

CmcuMSTANCt.  —  Not  a  circum- 
stance.—  Not  to  be  compared 
with  ;  a  trifle ;  of  no  account — un- 
favorable comparison. Another 

very  similar  phrase  is  to  wh  i  p  [some- 
thing] INTO  A  CIRCUMSTANCE,  which, 

being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
thing  whipped  is  thrown  into  the 
shade ;  or  compares  unfavorably 
with  the  object  of  comparison. 
Thus  a  newspaper  correspondent 
writes,  that  the  streets  of  George- 
town, Demerara,  "  are  broad, 
smooth,  and  well  laid  out.  George- 
town could  give  points  to  New 
York  in  its  roads  and  whip  it  into 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE." 

I  took  a  broadlioin  to  Noo  Orlecns,  and 
when  I  was  paid  off  on  the  levee,  I  was  the 
worst  lost  man  you  ever  did  see.  In  the 
middle  of  the  thickest  woods  in  the  world 
wasn't  a  circumstance  to  it.  Such 
crowds  and  crowds  of  people — why  ihay 
warn't  more'n  one  man  in  four  understood  a 
word  I  said.— ^.  //.  Beadle's  Wcsiirn  WiUls, 
p.  28. 

Our  system  would  ha'  caird  us  thru  in  any 

Bible  ccut'ry. 
'l'"ore  this  oiiscripterl  plan  come  up  o'  bocks 

by  double  entry  ; 
We  go  the  patriarkle  here  out  o'  all  sight  an' 

hcarin', 
For  Jacob  warn't  a  suckemstance  to  Jefl'  at 

linancierin' ; 
He  nevcr'd  thought  of  borryin'  from  Esau 

like  all  iiattr 
An'  then  cornfiscatiu'    all  debts  to  sech  a 

small  pertatcr. 

^iiglow  Papers. 

Cisco,  Ciscovet  (Saliito  amethystus). — 
The  popular  name  of  this  fish  is 


derived  from  the  Indian  siskiwit. 
Some  authorities  class  it  with  the 
herring,  but  Lanman  in  his  Summer 
in  the  Wilderness  takes  a  contrary 
view,  and  pronounces  it  a  trout. 
Like  the  herring  it  is  very  prolific, 
rarely  exceeds  the  weight  of  12  lbs., 
and,  when  salted,  is  considered 
delicate  eating.  It  abounds  in 
Lake  Ontario,  where  it  is  largely 
fished  and  pickled. 

Citified. — A  New  England  expres- 
sion for  pertaining  to  city  life. 

CiTizENizE,  To. — To  invest  with  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a 
citizen.  This,  though  given  by 
"Webster,  is  not  common. 

Citron. — A  species  of  candied  fruit 
made  from  the  melon.  The  re- 
semblance between   this   and   the 

genuine  article   is  very  close. 

CiTRON-MELON.  —  This  is  the  dis- 
tinctive popular  name  of  the  variety 
of  melon  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  crystallized  fruit  above- 
mentioned. 

City. — Even  in  England  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  city.  Ecclesias- 
tical usage,  which  agrees  mainly 
with  the  commonly  accepted  dic- 
tum, at  least  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  decrees  that  a  city 
becomes  such  when  a  Bishop's  see 
is  attached  to  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  legal  view,  for  Manchester 
was  denied  the  right  to  the  rank 
when  its  claims  were  based  on  this 
ground  alone,  and  a  Royal  Procla- 
mation was  necessary  to  invest  it 
with  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  much 
lower  standard  of  rank  seems  to 
hold  good  in  America.  Just  as 
village  schools  have  been  sup- 
planted by  ACADEMIES,  SO  the  term 
city  has  been  grandiloquently  ap- 
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plied in  many  parts  of  the  Union 
to  the  smallest  collection  of  rude 
cabins,  tents,  and  shanties,  which 
in  England  would  hardly  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  hamlet. 
Webster  defines  a  city  as  a  town 
or  collective  body  of  inhabitants, 
incorporated  and  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman,  and  the 
smallest  are  theoretically  assumed 
to  contain  upwards  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  and  many  so- 
called  cities  contain  less  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  that  number. 
The  settlers  and  miners  in  the 
Western  States  are  no  doubt  the 
greatest  sinners  in  this  respect, 
as  all  their  mining  camps  are 
called  cities:  but  New  England 
is  far  from  being  free  from 
such  an  abuse  of  terms. 
City  college  (Cant). — In  New 
York  this  is  the  grandiose  name  by 

which  the  Tombs  are  known. 

City  of  brick. — The  town  of 
Pullman,  in  Illinois. 

Yesterday  morning  a  party  of  guests  left 
in  Mr.  Depew's  private  car,  and  were  run  as 
a  special  to  Pullman,  where  a  couple  of  hours 
were  to  be  devoted  10  an  inspection  of  the 
various  features  of  the  city  of  buick. 

City  of  Brotherly  Love.— 

Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  nickname  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
two  Greek  roots  from  which  its 
name  of  Philadelphia  is  formed,  i.e., 
PIiilos,  love,  and  ^rf^;//;o5,  a  brother. 
Philadelphia  is,  however,  quite  as 
often  called  the  Quaker  City,  and 
this  cognomen  is  due  to  associa- 
tion with  its  founder,  William 
Penn,  a  Quaker,  and  the  settlement 
there  of    large  numbers    of   that 

persuasion. City  of  Churches. 

— Brooklyn  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished by  this  title  ;  though  in 
the  first  instance  a  mere  suburb  of 
New  York,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  East  River,  Brooklyn 


has  so  enormously  increased  in 
size  and  importance,  that  it  now 
possesses  upwards  of  half-a-million 
of  inhabitants.  As  may  be  in- 
ferred, its  title  City  of  Churches 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in 
consequence  of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  ecclesiastical  edifices, 

City  of  Colleges. — Toronto 

in  Canada. City  of  the  Gol- 
den Gate. — San  Francisco ;  also 
very  commonly  known  as  Frisco, 
Golden  City,  and  City  of  the 

Hundred    Hills. City     of 

Magnificent  Distances. — Wash- 
ington ;  also  known  as  the  Federal 
City  {(l-v).  Washington  is  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  conse- 
quently possesses  many  public 
buildings.  These  being  built  on 
carefully  selected  sites,  and  being 
isolated  one  from  another,  have 
given  rise  to  its  especial  appella- 
tion.  City  of  the  Mountain 

AND     THE     Rapids.  —  Montreal. 

City    of    Notions. — Boston, 

Massachusetts.  A  somewhat  sar- 
castic nickname,  the  allusion  being 
partly  to  the  thousand  and  one 
articles  of  utility,  forming  one  of 
its  staples  of  trade,  and  partly  to 
the  assumption  of  intellectual 
superiority,  which  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  placed  to  its  credit. 
Perhaps  no  city  in  the  Union  has  a 
greater  variety  of  nicknames. 
Amongst  others  are  the  Classic 
City  ;  Tri-Mountain  City  ;   and 

Hub  of  the  Universe  i^q.v). 

CityofWitche.s. — Salem,  so  called 
from  episodes  in  connection  with 
the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  are 

matters    of    history. City     of 

Soles.  —  Lyrn. City     of 

Spindles. — Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  largest  centres  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  States. 

City   of    Elms.— Newhaven ; 

also  called  Elm  City,  from  the 
trees  of  that  name  which  beautify 

its     public     places. City     of 

Rocks. — Nashville,  in  Tennessee. 
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This  city  is  built  on  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  derives  its  title  from 
the  character  of  its  foundations ;  it 
may  literally  be  said   to  be  built 


upon    a 
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a  narrow 

; g    Lake 

lair.      The 


Detroit, 
This  city  is  situate" 
neck  of  land,  c. 
Erie  with  Lake  L 
popular  name  is  a  somewhat  rough 
translation  of  Detroit,  a  name  which 
it  received  from  its  original  French 
founders. 

O'Rourke  was  seized  with  a  strong  Jcsiie 
to  try  his  fortune  in  tlie  City  of  the  Straits 
and  accordingly  badeliis  wife  an  affectionate 
adieu,  and  left  for  Detroit. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  March  30,  1888. 

City   of    Baked    Beans. — A 


humorous  sobriquet  for  Boston. 

Civil  Service  Reform, — The  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  public  service, 
or  more  specifically,  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  shall  not  permit 
the  removal  of  good  and  faithful 
officers  for  partisan  reasons,  and 
which  shall  prevent  appointment 
to  office  as  a  reward  for  partisan 
services. 

Clabbek. — Thick  milk.  Pennsylvania 
and  South.  Ordinarily  called 
BONNY-CLABBER.  This  term  is  a 
survival  of  old  English  usage. 

As  the  stranger  looked  straight  at  old  Pete, 
and  as  the  latter  had  a  wart  about  as  big  as 
a  thimble  on  his  chin,  the  remark  savored  of 
personality.  However,  old  Pete  did  not 
resent  it.  He  was  as  quiet  as  a  bowl  of 
CLABBER.— Twrts  Siftiugs,  June  23,  1888. 

Claim. — Primarily  a  piece  of  un- 
settled and  unappropriated  land 
marked  out  by  a  settler  for  his  ov^t. 
use,  and  generally  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  when  the  Government,  as 
the  custodian  of  all  national  pro- 
perty, so  requires,  some  sort  of 
payment  shall  be  made  and  a  legal 
title  established.    Hence  a  piece  of 


land  allotted  to  one,  and  colloqui- 
ally a  dwelling  or  resting  place. 

'  You  arc  certain  you  know  where  Jack 
Maync  lives? '  the  girl  asked  presently. 

'  You  bet  your  life— I  moan  certain  I  do. 
Know  his  CLAIM  like  a  book.'— iVtw  York 
Mercury,  1888. 

'She  filled  a  seat,'  I  have  said.  'Well, 
she  did'nt  exactly  fill  it,  but  she  spread  htr 
skirts  over  it — staked  oik  iikr  claim,  so  to 
speak — and  there  is  not  a  man  in  St.  Louis 
gifted  with  common  senss  and  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  woman's  nature  who  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  push  over 
and  share  that  seat  with  him.'— 67.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  April  29,  1888. 

Claim-jumper. — In  the  early 

days  of  a  new  country,  little 
regularity  of  procedure  is,  of 
course,  possible  in  land  tenure ; 
but,  nowadays  the  squatter  or 
settler  has  to  go  through  a  regular 
routine  when  "  locating  his  claim." 
Miners  also  lay  out  their  claims, 
and,  as  the  search  for  the  precious 
metals  is  carried  out  in  regions 
where  few  of  the  restraints  of 
civilization  are  possible,  this  has 
given  rise  to  claim-jumping.  A  claim- 
jumper  is  one  who  lays  violent 
hands  upon  another  man's  claim, 
in  plain  English  robs  him  of 
it,  ousting  him  by  sheer  brute 
force.  This  practice  has,  of 
course,  compelled  many  a  man  to 
fight  for  dear  life  and  home.  If 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
rough  brutality  of  the  claim- 
iumper  and  defend  his  rights 
successfully  he  is  said  to  hold 
DOWN  HIS  cr.AiM.  Hcuce  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  phrase 
where  the  squatter  takes,  say,  a 
dozen  homesteads  with  their 
accompanying  pre-emptions  on 
speculation,  expecting  to  get  some- 
thing for  his  "  rights,"  fulfilling  as 
few  as  may  be  of  the  government 
requirements.  Here  he  simply 
holds  down  Iiis  clai.iis  till  a 
purchaser  can  be  found. 


'  I  caine  to  tell    you    to  git,' 
Hunker  as  he  baited  before  Si, 


said    Sam 


Clam 
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'But  I  own  this  claim,'  protrstcd  Si.  '  I 
st.iUed  it  out  fust,  and  I'm  a-goiu'  to  liold  it 
down,  you  liycar  nic:  I ' 

HiMikur  laURlied  rouKlily,  and  turned  to  liis 
associates.  'Say,  boys,'  lie  cried, '  lie  says 
he  liaint  a-goin'  to  git,  and  wants  to  know  (;{ 
I  iiear  liiin.  Haw,  haw,  liaw  I '  and  the 
clai.m-iumi'i:r  lau^shed  as  tliou^h  he  enjoyed 
it  hugely.— '/"/ic  Clitic,  K\m\  14,  1888, 

There  is  one  woman  in  tliis  county.  White 
Oaks,  New  Mexico,  who  has  taken,  I  think,  a 
dozen  ranciies.  At  one  time  she  heard  that 
a  man  was  about  to  move  on  to  a  claim  on 
which  he  had  discovered  a  spring,  but  upon 
which  he  had  made  no  improvements.  She 
started  for  the  place  early  in  the  morning,  and 
arrived  there  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  him, 
and  he  found  her  with  her  dogs,  children, 
and  other  goods  and  chattels,  in  possession. 
She  pointed  a  shot  gtm  at  his  head  and 
invited  him  to  leave,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  he  did. — PortUvui  Tniiisciipt,  March  7, 
1888. 

To  CLAIM. — In  the  sense  of  to 

assert  or  profess.  This  is  not  found 
in  the  dictionaries,  but  it  was  so 
used  long  ago.  It  is,  however,  as 
Hkely  to  be  an  Anglicism  as  an 
Americanism. 


Clam. — A  popular  name  for  a  bivalve 
shell-fish,  largely  found  in  American 
waters.  Clams  are  of  several 
varieties,  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance as  an  article  of  food, 
by  reason  of  their  abundance. 
They  are  also  sometimes  specified 
as  HARD-CLAMS  (Venus  mcycenana) 
and     SOFT-CLAMS    {Mya    annaria). 

Clamish. — Happy,  contented. 

— See  Happy  as  a  clam. Hen- 
clam  is  the  New  England  name  for 

the  Mactr^i  gigantea. Old  clam. 

— A  term  of  abuse  and  reproach, 
equivalent  to  chowder-iiead 
(q.v).  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  English 
saying  "  as  stupid  as  an  oyster." 

No  meddling  old  clam  of  a  justice  dropped 
in  to  make  trouble,  and  so  the  model  boy 
George  got  thrashed,  and  Jim  was  glad  of  it, 
because,  you  know,  Jim  \  moral  boys. 

— Mark  Tu'ain's  Screamers. 

As   HAPPY   AS   A  CLAM  AT  HIGH 


of  widely  extended  usage,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  on  what  grounds  the 
simile  is  based,  except  it  be  that 
these  molluscs  are,  when  covered 
by  the  tide,  more  in  t'.'oir  element 
than  at  low  water.  Anyhow  the 
figure  of  speech  is  universally 
adopted  as  representative  of  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  "  Are  you 
happy  ?  "  says  Howell,  in  A  Modem 
Instance.      "Perfect   clam,"   replies 

the    person    addressed. Shut 

vouR  CLAM-SHELL  is  a  simile  more 
readily  understood.  Clam-shell  here 
is  equivalent  to  the  mouth,  the 
sense  being,  hold  your  tongue ; 
keep  your  counsel.  The  phrase  is 
a  common  vulgarism  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

You  don't  feel  much  like  speakin' 
When,  ef  you  let  your  clam-shells  gape,  a 
quart  of  tar  will  leak  in. 

— fii'i'/oit'  Papers,  ii.,  19. 

Clam-shell  padlock. — A 

name  given  to  the  fastenings  used 
to  secure  the  bags  employed  in 
conveying  the  United  States  mails. 

Clam-bake  . — A  picnic  at  which 

the  main  di.sh  is  one  of  clams  baked 
in  the  primitive  Indian  fashion. 
The  bivalves  are  placed  in  a  cavity 
in  the  ground,  which  is  lined  with 
hot  stones,  the  whole  being  then 
covered  with  sea-v.-eed.  The  result 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  dishes 
in  the  American  cuisine. 

'  Is  that  the  \vay  people  talk  in  New  York? ' 
'Why,  yes;  it's  the  common  language  of 
the  City  Hall  and  the  Mayor's  oihce.  All 
our  judges  talk  that  way  when  they  go  on  a 
CLAM-nAiCE  or  a  William  O'Brien  chowder 
excursion.'— yVtw  York  Hcrnlit, March  25, 1888. 

Clam-bait.  —  As    the    name 


WATER. — A  New  England  proverb 


implies,  a  bait  formed  of  the  flesh 

of  the  clam. Clam  -  banks. — 

Beds  or  banks  where  clams  abound. 


Clankers     (Cant). — Silver     vessels, 
pitchers,  and  the  like. 


Ill 
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Clapboard. — A  thin,  narrow  board 
with  bevelled  edges,  used  in  the 
construction  of  frame  -  houses. 
These  boards  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  and  are  so  laid  upon  the 
roof  or  sides  that  they  overlap  one 
another.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term.  Bartlett  derives 
it  from  "clove-board,"  or  board 
made  by  cleaving ;  but  Klwyn 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
term  may  be  originally  derived 
from  the  thin,  smooth  boards  called 
a  clapboard,  on  which,  in  the  North 
of  England,  a  kind  of  bread  is 
clapped,  which,  hence,  is  known  as 
clapbread,  or  clapcake,  and  which, 
Kennett  says,  is  so  called  from 
clapping  or  beating    the    oatmeal 

dough  till  it  is  very  thin. Hence 

TO    CLAPBOARD. — To    covcr    with 
clapboayds. 

These  huts  were  not  made  of  logs,  b\tt 
cheaply  constructed,  and  clapboardeu  with 
&\a.h&,— Kimball's  Was  he  Siiccess/iil  ? 

Clape. — {Picus  amatits). — A  bird  of 
the  woodpecker  tribe,  with  bright 
golden  wings.  Like  most  American 
birds,  this  one  possesses  many  an 
alias,  but  it  is  universally  known 
by  its  popular  name  of  clape  which 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
English  colonists.  Other  names 
are      yellow-hammer,     flicker, 

HIGH-HOLE,        YUCKER,         WAKE-UP, 

pigeon-woodpecker,  and  in  Louis- 
iana, PiyUE  BOIS  jaune. 


Clapmatch.  —  (i)    See  Clockmutch. 
(2)  A  kind  of  sealskin. 


Clapper-Creamers. — Milk  jugs  fur- 
nished with  swinging  covers  to  ex- 
clude flies, 


Classic    City. — Boston,     Mass. — See 
also  Athens  of  America. 


Clatterwhackinq. — A  factitious  com- 
pound of  to  "  clatter,"  and  to 
"  whack,"  the  former  of  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances, 
means  just  as  much  as  its  more 
grandiose  compound. 

Clattv. —  Dishevelled  ;  untidy.  A 
similar  meaning  attaches  to  the 
word  in  Lowland  Scotch. 

Claw-hammer.  —  American  for  the 
coat  worn  in  "evening  dress."  A 
few  variants  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation: — 

A  few  days  a^o  an  anxious  and  troubled 
seeker  after  truth  inquired  if  a  swallow-tail 
coat  should  be  worn  at  an  informal  recep- 
tion. To  this  the  editor  [of  a  New  York 
paper]  vouchsafed  a  curt  affirmative  and 
then  proceeded  to  flay  alive  the  audacious 
trutlisccker.  'Don't,' he  thunders,  'call  a 
dress  coat  a  swallow-tail,  or  a  ci.aw-ham- 
MKR,  or  a  spade  coat,  but  f,'ive  it  its  proper 
name.  It  is  too  dignified  an  article  of 
clothing  to  be  spoken  of  flippantly.'  This 
withering  rebuke  should  stand  as  a  warning 
to  all  those  persons  who  fail  to  appreciate 
the  dignity  of  the  steel-pen  coat.  —  Nexu 
York  Stin,  September  29, 1888. 

Claybank  (Texas).  —  Claybaiik  color 
is  a  yellowish  dun.  From  the 
color  of  a  bank  of  clay. 

The  bare-foot  Zeke  waded  through  the 
stream,  which  was  knee-deep,  and  set  him- 
self to  beguile  Britton's  clav-uank  horse 
into  standing  still  and  forfeiting  his  liberty. 
—Scribno's  Magazine,  i838. 

Clay- Eater. — The  curious  custom  of 
earth  eating  appears  to  have  found 
followers  in  some  of  the  Soutliern 
States.  A  sample  of  this  strange 
food,  ai  found  in  Java,  proved  on 
analysis  to  be  very  rich  in  iron, 
combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
potassa  and  soda,  it  being  also  soft 
and  smooth  to  the  touch. 

We  saw  a  little  darkey  yesterday,  in  front 
of  our  office,  deliberately  take  a  handful  of 
fresh  mud  from  the  street  and  eat  it  with  as 
much  gusto  as  though  it  were  candy.  He 
came  originally  from  the  clav-eating  and 
turpentine  district  of  South  Carolina,  and 
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said, '  Yes,  '  .)ss  ;  this  is  just  as  Rood  as  de 
CLAY  we  u  r  KAT  In  old  Carolina.'  Fort 
Siiiilh  beatb  ilie  world  in  natural  resources, 
and  can  even  furnish  food  to  those  who  like 
it,  from  the  very  nmd  in  her  streets.— /•'ori 
S»ii//i  Tnbiiiic,  Feb.  i«SS. 


CLEAN. — To     CLKAN     UP     A    HERD     IS, 

in  cowboy  parlance,  to  separate 
from  a  mixed  lot  of  cattle  all  the 
animals  under  his  own  care.  This 
work  requires  skill,  judgment,  and 
practice,  as  well  as  considerable 
eNperience  in  reading  nuANiis  (q.v.). 
—Sec  Round  up. 


Clean-Cut.— Sharp;  crisp;  to  the 
point.  The  sermons  of  an  Ameri- 
can divine  have  been  spoken  of  as 
rare  specimens  of  clear,  clean-cut 
gospel  preaching  of  a  refreshing, 
self-applying  character. — Sec  also 
Clear-cut. 

Clean  Thing,  THt. — To  do  the  clean 
thing  is  to  do  the  thing  that  is 
morally  right — a  simile  borrowed 
from  that  mca'^ng  of  "clean"  which 
denotes  purity  and  freedom  from 
moral  guilt. 

It  would  have  been  the  ci.kan  timng  to 
say  at  once  that  no  debate  would  be  al- 
lowed, instead  of  professiut;  a  readiness  to 
go  into  debate,  and  then  to  refuse  discussion. 
—Wmhiniiton  I'atiiut,  1888. 

Clean  Ticket. — See  Ticket. 


Clear  Cut. — Real  ;  sterling ;  honest. 
Compare  with  clean-cut. 

Clear  Grit.— (i)  The  right  thing ; 
honest  courage  ;  that  about  which 
no  question  can  be  raised. 

I  used  10  think  champagne  no  better  nor 
me.in  cider  ....  but  if  you  get  the 
cucAR-r.KiT  there  is  no  mistaking  it.— Sn;;i 
Slick  s  Clockmaker, 

(2)  In  Canadian  political  slang 

a  clear-grit  is  a  Liberal. 


CLEAniNQ. — A  tract  of  land  cleared  of 
wood  for  cultivation. 

Clear  Out,  To. — To  make  an  exit ;  to 
get  aw.ay.  Clear  out !  i.e.,  Be  off! 
is  an  exclamation  perhaps  more 
forcible  than  polite.  Whether 
deri\t;d  from  backwoods  phrase- 
ology or  from  the  Custom-house, 
the  phrase  is  now  a  common  collo- 
quialism wherever  ICnglish  is 
spoken. 

Clear  Swing.  —  To  cet  a  clear 
SWING  is  to  get  ample  scope,  or  a 


good  opportunity. 


Clearwced  {Pilea  pumiUi). — A  species 
of  nettle,  so-called  from  its  semi- 
transparent  stems. 

Clergywoman. — A  woman  who,  as 
the  ancient  phrase  has  it,  adminis- 
ters "ghostly  consolation  "—a 
product  of  latter-day  civilization, 
St.  Paul  notwithstanding. 

Clerk,  To  (pronounced  as  spelt, 
never  "dark"  as  in  England).— 
To  act  as  clerU.  The  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  of  January  21,  1888, 
spoke  of  one  who  clerked  in  a 
store.  Western  in  origin,  but, 
owing  to  rapid  means  of  inter- 
communication, it  has  like  most 
"Americanisms"  become  collo- 
quial throughout  the  States. 

Old  Lady  (to  saleswoman) — 'Von  don't 
seem  to  possess  the  patience  of  Job,  young 
woman  1 ' 

Saleswoman—'  No,  ma'am  ;  but  Job  never 
ci.KKKKu  in  a  dry  goods  store.'— 2"/if  Epoch, 
18^8. 

Clever. — A  word  which  has  dis- 
tinctive and  differing  meanings  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  on 
occasion  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
in  what  sense,  English  or  American, 
the  word  is  used.    Even  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  word  has  run  through  a 
whole  gamut  of  significations,  the 
senses  ranging,  from  dexterous  and 
skilful,  through  just,  fit,  proper,  and 
commodious,  down  to  well-shaped 
and  handsome.  In  America, 
"  smart  "  is  more  generally  used  in 
these  senses,  and  clcrer  is  reserved 
to  indicate  good  nature,  honesty, 
or  amiability  of  disposition.  A 
clever  man  is  a  well-disposed 
man,  whose  disposition  is  kind,  and 
who  on  that  very  account,  save  the 

the  mark,  is  generally  a  fool. 

Also  ci.Kvr.KNicss  in  a  similar  sense. 

New     England. Cmcvkrt.v. — 

Kight  ;  well ;  f.,T.,  "  long  life  and  as 
much  happiness  as  you  can  cleverly 
digest." 

Clevis  or  Clew  (French  ckf,  clavcttc). 
— An  iron,  licnt  to  the  form  of  an 
ox-bow,  with  the  two  ends  perfora- 
ted to  receive  a  pin,  used  on  the 
end  of  a  cart-neap,  to  hold  the 
chain  of  the  forward  horse  or  oxen  ; 
or,  a  draft  iron  on  a  plough. — 
Webster. 

Climate. — Finest  climate  in  thk 
WORLD. — A  Californian  expression 
in  reference  to  the  climate  of  that 
State  which,  from  its  frequency,  is 
now  hardly  above  the  level  of  a 
catch  phrase.  Notwithsf^nr'  ig 
this  circumstance  in  no  wa_,  de- 
tracts from  the  salubrious  character 
of  the  climate  in  question. 

Climb-down,  to. — A  perversion  of 
words  to  signify  downward  motion  ; 
to  descend;  comedo  vn.  Commo'.iy 
colloquial. 

C'.iNG,  Clingstone. — A  popular  name 
in  Virginia  for  those  varieties  of 
jieach  in  which  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
clings  or  adheres  to  the  stones. 
Those  of  which  the  reverse  can  be 
said  are  called  KKi:ii-sT0NEs. 


Clingjohn.  —  A  rye  cake  lightly 
baked. 

Clinker-built.  —  A  corruption  •  of 
"clincher-built."  Also  used  idio- 
matic.'dly  to  convey  the  idea  of 
absolute  certainty  ;  thorough.  Thus, 
Judge  Halliburton  spc:iks  of  an  old 
dinkir-huilt  villain  ;  and,  comparing 
French  and  American  girls,  asks 
whether  the  former  can  show  such 
lips  and  cheeks  and  complexions, 
or  such  clinker-built  (well-formed) 
models. 

Clip. — A  h'ow  delivered  with  the  fist 
or  open  j.dm.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is 
still  provincial  in  some  parts  of 
England,  as,  for  example,  to  clip 
(i.e.,  to  box)  the  ear.  Sometimes 
clop. 

Clipper-Built  Ship. —  A  term  for  a 
ship  expressly  built  for  speed,  from 
to  clip,  i.e.,  to  fly — cutting  the  air 
or  waves.  Though  American  in 
origin  the  term  has  ceased  to  be 
exclusive. 

Clockmutch. — Literally  a  night-cap, 
from  the  Dutch  clapmuts.  A  form  of 
head-dress  which,  though  still  worn 
in  Holland,  is  as  rarely  seen,  in 
America,  even  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Dutch  settlement,  as  is 
the  old,  curtained,  coal-scuttle 
bonnet  in  England.  This  cap  has 
been  made  familiar  to  English  eyes 
through  painters  of  the  old  Dutch 
School. 


Clomb. — The  preterite  of  climb.  Now 
obsolete  in  England.  The  old  past 
participle,  clomben,  is  also  still  heard 
in  New  England. 

The  Savii  ..r  bowed  bonenth  his  cross, 

Cl.oMn  up  tin:  drcity  liill. 
While  from  the  aconizin^'  wreatli 

Kan  many  a  cr'iison  rill. 

— The  Ainvricait,  iS.'^K. 
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Close 

Close. — Mpney  is  said  to  be  chsc,  or 
as  English  commercial  phraseology 
has  it,  "tight,"  when  it  isscarceand 

difficuli     to    obtain. To  closk 

OUT. — To  clear  out  ;  to  dispose  of 
without  reserve.  A  piece  of  trad- 
ing ca.it. 

oi;r   all  of  our  hiukcii 

IKl  liUllts'  fillO  bllOCb.     Il  will 
p.iv  you  to  call  ami  exaiiiiiii;  tlii;iii.   as   wo 

rtl(!  bolllnl  to  Ct-Obli   THLM    out'  ICK'HldlcSS  of 

coiii.-Adviitisiineiil    in  Troy  Daily   Times, 
January  31,  !><««. 

Close    iiickding.  —  A    ulains- 

nian's  term  for  the  dillicult  art  of 
keeping  cattle  together  in  a  close 
body. — By  a  novel  transference 
of  meaning,  a  sheriff  will  talk  of 
close  hcyditif;  several  prisoners  in  his 
charge. 

Clothier. — A  designation  of  the  man 
who  manufactures  cloth  as  well  as 
he  wlio  sells  and  converts  it  into 
garments. 

Cloud. — A  large  woollen  or  silk  scarf- 
like wrap  for  the  head.  As  well 
known  in  England  as  in  the  States. 

Cloudburst. — The  climax  of 

a  storm. 

The  insi^'nificancc  of  man  and  liis 
acliifjveinunts  in  tliu  world's  pro^'ross  arc 
forcibly  iniprcssod  upon  the  mind  whilo  in 
contemplation  of  these  unrivalled  fieaks  of 
nature.  While  in  the  valley  flhe  Yoseniitej 
a  tlnniderstoiin  and  clouuih.kst  occurred 
Ks  if  especially  arranged  to  ii;'press  one 
.vitli  the  magnificence  of  natu.-o.— '77if 
A  nurican  Natvalist, 

To    CLOUD    UP. — To    become 
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overcast ;    the  sky    's    clouded    up 

when    it    has  become     overcast. 

Not    common  and    probably    an 
individualism. 

Club-Tail. — The  shad — a  Carolinan 
cognomen  derived  from  the  swollen 
aspect  wh'ch  the  tail  of  this  fish 
presents  at  cc:  air.  portions  of  the 
year,  when  fattened  up. 


Clutter. — To  make  a  bustle  ;  to  be 
busy  with.  This  word  is  still 
provincial  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

'Can  you  make  room  for  a  stunhnntcr  ? 
I-dcy  Ann  surveyed  the  professor,  who 
smiled  at  the  s(  rutiny,  and  then  said, 
'  There's  plenty  of  room;  but  if  this  (gentle- 
man be  hunting  minerals,  there'll  be  a  nice 
pair  to  ci.uTTKU  ur.'— (/Jas/u;/)  Sliiiiiy  Oak, 
May,  i883. 


CoACHEE. — The  driver 
coach  ;  a  coachman. 
French. 


of  a   stage- 
From  the 


CoACHWHip. — The  name  given  in  Vir- 
ginia to  a  snake. 


Coal. — Sec 

COAL. 


Hard    coal    and    Soft 
■Coal    ba  ro  n  s  .  —  A  nglice 
coal  merchants. — Sec  Baron. 

ThetoAi,  HARONS  who  imagined  that  the 
strike  would  be  settled  so  e.isily  are  mis- 
taken.—y.foj/o;(  Daily  Globe,  18B8. 

Coast.  —To  coast  is  to  slide  down  a 
frozen  or  snow-covered  hill  on  a 
sled.  Proctor  describes  this  as  a 
method  of  breaking  limbs  very 
popular  in  America.  The  word  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
French  cote.  The  fact  of  the  term 
being  mainly  confined  to  New 
England  and  New  York  is  urged  in 
support  of  its  Canadian-French 
origin. 

As  Rev.  Charles  R.  Tenney,  I.awyt  r  O.  A. 
Marden,  and  a  few  other  friends  were 
coAsriN(i  down  Walnut  Street  last  evening, 
in  trying  to  avoid  a  collision  with  a  passing 
team,  the  sled  was  overturned,  and  Lawyer 
Marden  had  one  shoulder  dislocated  besides 
being  otherwise  severely  bruised. — Uuitoii 
Daily  Globe,  i3«8. 

On     the     coast. — Near     at 

hand  ;  hard  by.  Said  by  De  Vere 
to  be  peculiar  to  Nantucket  fisher- 
men, who  have  a  way  of  using  the 
words  on  the  coast,  even  when  on 
shore,  in  the  often  very  ludicrous 
meaning  of  "  near  at  hand,"  and  a 
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gallant  lover  will  assure  his  lady 
love  that  if  she  will  only  fix  the 
day,  "  he'll  be  sure  to  be  ou  the  coast 
with  the  parson." 

Coat. — Southern  for  petticoat.  Ob- 
viously a  contraction,  a  similar 
abridgment  being  provincially  col- 
loquial in  some  parts  of  England ; 
in  other  localities  in  the  Mother 
Country  ladies,  when  speaking  of 
their  coats,  refer  to  an  outer  jacket 
or  wrap. 

Cob. — The  stalk  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn.  Before  the  kernels  are 
stripped  from  the  cob  it  is  often  called 
an  EAR.  In  some  localities  the 
cob  is  ground  and  mixed  with  other 
food  for  cattle.  These  stalks  are 
also  manufactured  into  pipes,  much 
esteemed  by  smokers  for  their 
lightness,  durability,  and  sweet- 
ness. 

We  .  .  .  K'ized  in  Uiror  at  ihc  pretty 
jewelled  fingers  and  white  teeth  opposite 
making  short  work  of  a  very  buttery  corn- 
cob.— Chicago  Times,  1888. 

Cobbler. — Cobbkys  are  of  two  kinds, 
(i)  A  drink  concocted  of  wine, 
sugar,  lemon,  and  pounded  ice, 
and  imbibed  leisurely  through 
straws  or  slender  glass  tubes. 
Cobblers  of  all  kinds,  especially 
those  yclept  sherry -co/;W(rs,  have 
of  course  long  been  known  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  method  of  drinking 
them  is  decidedly  American. — See 
Drinks. 

'Liouor  up,  gentlemen.'  We  bowed. 
'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  our  citizens.'  We  bowed 
again.  '  Now  then,  mister,'  turning  to  the 
man  at  the  bar, '  lirinks  round,  and  cobblers 
at  that.'— W()/('S  oil  the  Noith-westerii  States, 
Blackwood,  September,  1855. 

(2)  A  kind  of  open  fruit  pie.  The 

fruit  is  stewed  or  baked  in  a  dish, 
lined  on  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
a  rather  thick  layer  of  dough.  A 
Western  dish. 


CocASH  {Ei'igcrbii  canadcnsc) .  —  Also 
called  SQUAW-wEED.  A  plant  used 
by  the  Indians  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses 
to  Senecis  aureus. 


These  names  are  also  given 


CocHRANiTEs. — A  rather  notorious 
sect,  who  for  some  time  scandal- 
ized the  communities  of  the  New 
England  States  by  their  public 
exhibitions.  Claiming  to  have 
arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection 
and  purity  usually  only  associated 
with  seraphs  and  archangels,  they 
proceeded  to  put  their  faith  into 
practice  before  a  sceptical  gener- 
ation, by  appearing  in  the  tra- 
ditional garb  of  our  first  parents. 
The  authorities  finally  stepped  in 
on  behalf  of  public  order  and 
decency,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings. 

Cockloft  (Cadet). —  The  name  by 
which  the  upper  story  in  the  West 
Point  Barracks  is  known  among 
the  cadets. 


Cock  of  the  Plains  {Tetras  {centro- 
cercus)  urophasiaiius). — Dodge,  in  his 
Plaiiir^  of  the  Great  West  (p.  224), 
says — 

This  noble  bird  lias  been  doubly  unfortu- 
nate in  its  name.  Audubon,  in  giving  it  the 
above  name,  intended  doubtless,  to  signify 
his  appreciation  of  the  size  and  beauty  of 
the  bird.  It  was,  however,  a  most  unfortu- 
nate selection  of  title  in  that  it  did  not  catch 
the  popular  taste  (which  no  sportsman  can 
wonder  at).  Had  he  called  it  the  Gi<i;y  cock 
or  SAGii  COCK  or  even  the  plains  cock,  his 
name  would  probably  have  been  adopted ; 
but  the  frontiersman  is  too  economical  ot 
speech  to  adopt  any  such  nomenclature  as 
that  bestowed,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
tiie  finest  grouse  in  America  is  conunonly, 
almost  universally,  known  as  the  sack  hkn. 
As  the  Pacific  railroad  has  put  these  grouse 
within  reach  of  sportsmen,  I  propose  to  do  a 
favor  to  them  by  changing  the  name.  Sa(;e 
GKDLSii  is  most  ippupriate.  While  in  no 
sense  a  mountpii  biid,  this  grouse  is  a  lover 

of  high  altitudes He  varies  very 

greatly  in  si/e  in  different  localities,  the  best 
cocKb  of  some  sections,  being  but  three  or 
four  pound  birds,  while  iu  other  sections 
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they  will  weigh  eij^ht,  ten,  or  even  more 
pounds.  The  habits  of  this  grouse  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  connnon 
barn-yard  fowl.  They  go  in  packs  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Cocktail. — A  drink  of  a  very  seduc- 
tive character,  and  very  popular 
with  x\merica:;s  everywhere.  I'irst 
is  taken  a  wineglassful  of  brandy, 
whiskey,  gin,  or  other  spirit,  to 
which  is  added  a  teaspoonful  of 
bitters  (mostly  Angostura)  ;  this, 
with  a  pinch  of  sugar  and  crushed 
ice,  according  to  taste,  is  then 
whisked  briskly  round,  until  the 
mixture,  sparkling  and  foaming, 
nearly  overruns  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  made.  It  should  be  served 
"hot,"  as  the  Yankees  say,  i.e., 
while  still  frothing  and  foaming. 
Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the 
prescription  for  the  "  nectar  of  the 
gods,"  but  the  typical  American 
claims  to  have  re-discovered  it  in 
thecocktiiil ;  at  any  rate,  well  made, 
and  not  drowned  overmuch,  it  is 
very  good,  and,  as  was  once 
remarked,  "It  makes  a  feller  wi.sh 
he  had  a  throat  a  mile  long,  and  a 
palate  at  every  inch  of  it,"  a 
saying  which,  if  not  original,  to 
say  the  least,  is  expressive. 

I  never  heered  notliin'  bad  on  him  let 
alone  his  havin'  what  Parson  Wilbur  cals  a 
pong  shong  for  cocktales.— Zii/,'/ok'  I'dpcrs. 

Coco  Grass. — A  weedy  plague  of 
the  Southern  States,  which,  when 
once  fairly  rooted,  is  almost  in- 
eradicable. 

Coco-Plum  (Cliiysubalainis  Iiidtco). — 
A  Barbadian  fruit. 

Cocos  (/li'um  esculcittum). — A  tuber- 
ous root,  largely  used  as  a  food- 
stuff in  the  West  Indies. 

C.  o.  D. — Collect  or  Cash  on  De- 
livery. Manufacturers  and  trades- 
men in  America    ha\e  organized 


a  system  by  which  payment  for 
goods  may  be  made  upon  delivery. 
So  convenient  has  the  practice 
proved,  that  it  has  become  all  but 
universal,  and  the  visits  of  the 
Express  men,  as  the  employes  of 
the  Parcels  Delivery  companies 
are  called,  are  as  frequent  as  those 
of  a  London  postman.  Hence  the 
colloquial  use  of  the  initials  CO.  D. 
to  signify  regularity  and  frequency 
also. 

When  three  weeks  had  gone  by  without 
the  regular  c.  o.  n.  appearance  of  Binks 
Ton  a  visit  to  his  betrothedj,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  though  he  really  meant  it,  she 
looked  up  the  book  and  found  the  e.xplana- 
tion  in  the  inscription. — Chicago  Mail,  i88b. 

Cod,  To. — To  play  the  fool,  or  to 
use  another  slang  equivalent  to 
MONKEY  {qv.). 

Coffee  (Cant). — Beans. Greased 

COFFEE. — Pork  and  beans. 

Coffee-Tree  {Gymnodadus  canadensis). 
— Also      called      the      Kentucky 

COFFEE  TREE,  Or  KENTUCKY  LOCUST. 

Much  esteemed,  both  on  account 
of  its  ornamental  character  and  its 
valuable  wood.  Its  seeds  are  used 
at  times  in  lieu  of  coffee  (this  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  Civil 
War),  being  roasted  and  prepared 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  genuine 
berry,  hence  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  early  colonists. 

Coffin -Bo  AT. — The  somewhat  sugges- 
tive name  of  a  boat  used  at  duck 
battues.  It  is  a  box  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  man,  with  a  deck 
about  two  feet  wide  surrounding  it. 
To  this  deck  are  attached,  by 
hinges,  floating  wings,  which,  ris- 
ing and  falling  with  whatever 
little  sea  may  be  on  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  flats,  prevents  the 
water  from  washing  in.  There  is 
also  a  rim    of    lead    around    the 
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edges  of  the  box  to  fend  off  the 
ripple  from  its  occupant.  When 
the  gunner  is  in  his  craft,  it  is  so 
arranged  that  it  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  being  ballasted 
down,  sometimes  with  iron  decoys 
placed  on  the  deck.  An  old  hand, 
on  a  good  day  for  the  work,  which 
is  not  a  good  day  in  the  conven- 
tional acceptation  of  the  term, 
when  the  ducks  are  plentiful, 
may  by  this  mode  practically 
slaughter  them  by  the  hundred. — 
See  Battery. 


COGE  It,  To.- 

habitually. 


-To  drink  heavily  and 
Sometimes  to  coag. 


CoHEEs. — A  nickname  given  to  cer- 
tain communities  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania,  from   their    use    of    the 

archaic    form  quo'  he "Quoth 

he,"  at  least  so  says  Lowell. 

CoHOG. — An  Indian  substitute  for 
specie,  strings  of  shells  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Wampum 
{q.v.)  is  an  inferior  currency  ;  and  a 
more  costly  one  is  obtained  from 
the  largest  shells  of  the  qualiatig  or 
cohog,  a  welk,  known  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  as  the 
round  clam,  and  belonging  to  the 
genus  Venus  mcyceuaria,  so  called 
on  account  of  their  being  used  as 
currency.  The  inner  surface  of 
these  shells  is  beautifully  polished, 
the  centre  of  the  valves  pure  white, 
and  part  of  the  outside  mantle  of 
a  rich  violet. 


Cohosh  {/{ctaeayaeemosa). — An  Indian 
name  for  a  well-known  medicinal 
herb,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  best  known  being  the 
blue,  white  and  black  cohosh.     Also 

called  BLACK-SNAKE  ROOT. 

Colo.— Used  in  ihe  sense  of  stale ; 
e.g.,  cold  bread  is  stale  bread. 


Cold  deck. — A  good  hand ;  cold  or 
a  cold  deck  in  poker  phraseology  is 
to  get  a  good  hand  at  first,  without 
the  necessity  of  drawing  fresh 
cards.  In  thieves'  slang  it  means 
a  prepared  pack  of  cards. 

I  never  have  gambled  from  thai  day  to 
this — never  once— without  a  ccjld  deck  in 
my  pocket.  I  cannot  even  tell  who  is  going 
to  lose  in  games  that  are  being  played  unless 
I  deal  myself. — Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

Cold  flour.  —  Backwoods- 
man's fare — simple,  modest,  and 
rough,  but  withal  a  delicacy  and 
nourishing.  It  consists  of  maize 
meal  (the  corn  itself  having  been 
parched  before  grinding)  mixed 
with  sugar,  and  stirred  into  a  paste 
with  water,  spice  being  sometimes 
added  according  to  taste,  to  render 
it  even  more  palatable.  This  latter 
is  known  in  the  Spanish  districts 

as     PINOLE. A      COLD     SCALD. — 

A  periphrastic  term  for  double 
misfortune  or  trouble.  The  idea 
conveyed  is  that  of  being  frozen 
and  scalded  at  one  and  the  same 

time. Cold-shut.  —  Explained 

by  quotation. 

Out  West  the  same  trap  is  used  [for 
bears],  but  instead  of  pinning  it  to  the 
ground  a  long  chain  is  attached,  and  the 
end  of  this  chain  is  made  fast  around  a  log, 
with  a  COLD-SHU  r  or  split-ring,  such  as  you 
put  your  pocUet-keys  on,  and  which  can  be 
fastened  by  hanuuering.— Scn'tdtT's  Maga- 
zine, 1887. 

Cold  slaw. — Cold  cabbage.— 

See  KooL  slaa. Cold   snap. — 

See  Snap. 


CoLLAPsiTv. — A  state  of  collap.se  ; 
prostration;  exhaustion.  Probably 
little  more  than  an  individualism. 

Many  emigrants,  arriving  in  that  state  of 
coLi-APSiTY  termed  flat-broke,  staid  at  Los 
Angeles  because  they  couldn't  go  on. — 
Boston  Post,  1888. 

Collar. — To  wear  the  collar. — To 
be  subject  to  authority  ;  such 
control    not    being   altogether    to 
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one's  taste.  The  meaning  con- 
veyed, as  regards  people  and 
things  generally,  is  the  antithesis 
of  that  contained  in  "  to  have  the 
whip  hand";  "to  wear  the 
breeches  "  ;  etc. 

Collect.  —  A  depression  in  which 
rain  water  forms  a  temporary 
pond  ;  a  large  paddle.  A  portion 
of  New  York — the  neighborhood 
of  the  Tombs  and  Five  Points — 
was    formerly    known     as    "  The 

Collect"    on  this  account. To 

coLi.F-CT. — A  contraction  for  "  to 
coLi.KCT  payments." Collec- 
tor.— One  of  the  three  principal 
officers  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Customs.  Equivalent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  English 
service. 

Collide,  To. — To  come  in  collision 
with.  Formerly  confined  to  railway 
phraseology,  but  now  anything  that 
comes  into  violent  contact  with 
another  object  is  said  to  collide  with 
it.  In  spite  of  the  objections  raised 
to  the  use  of  this  word,  it  has 
forced  its  way  afresh  into  the 
dictionaries,  for  in  reality  collide  is 
an  instance  of  a  word  falling  into 
disuse,  and  after  the  lapse  of  time 
again  making  its  way  into  popular 
favor.  Used  both  as  a  noun  and 
verb. 

Colonel. — A  courtesy  title  of  all  work. 
In  the  South  and  West  especially, 
and  also  in  New  England,  a  most 
amiable  weakness  seems  to  e.xist 
for  the  appropriation  (whether  one 
has  servctl  with  the  colors  or  not) 
of  military  titles,  colonel  being  one 
of  the  most  popular.  It  is  said 
that  ofiicers  of  this  and  other 
ranks  are  so  numerous  that  the 
wonder  is  there  are  any  privates. 
A  similar  la.xity  is  observable  as 
regards  professional  titles,  such  as 
judge,  etc. 


Colorado  Beetle. — An  insect  pest, 
the  name  of  which  has,  of  late, 
become,  unhappily,  too  familiar  to 
English  ears;  it  is  also  called  the 
I'OTATO  BUG,  and  is  about  half-an- 
inch  long,  and,  in  color,  yellow 
striped  with  black. 

COLOHED. — COLORF.n     iMAN,     COLORED 

PEOPLE. — Euphemisms  employed 
to  designate  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  negro  blood.  The  terms  were 
most  rife  during  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Civil  War, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  secure 
to  the  negro  race  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, enhanced  the  importance 
of  the  black  man,  especially  when 
his  influence  began  to  be  felt  at  the 
polling  booth.  Other  terms  of 
contempt,  sickly  philanthropy,  or 
humor,   as   the  case   may  be,  are 

NIGGERS,  KREEUMEN,  CONTRABAND, 
FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT  PERSUA- 
SION, and  UNBLEACHED   AMERICANS 

(q.v.). 

There  was  a  suppression  of  votes  of  coi,- 
OKicn    citizens     at     the    recent     municipal 

election  of  Jackson,  Miss The  report 

reriies  the  story  of  the  suppression  of 
the  cuLOKiii)  vote,  and  fin<Is  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  coLOKKO  MKN  to  abstain  from  voting 
was  due  to  terrorism  inspired  by  the  actions 
of  the  White  League. — San  Francisco  Weekly 
Chronicle,  July  2O,  1888. 

Comb. — To  have  one's  comb  cut. — 
To  be  humbled  or  snubbed  ;  to  be 
taken  down  a  peg  after  talking 
big ;  overweening  pride,  followed 
by  mortification.  A  simile  drawn 
from  cock-fighting,  and  probably 
an  American  survival  of  a  good  old 
English  phrase. 


Come.  —  This  verb  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  slang  ways  outside 
orthodo.x  usage.  Many  of  these 
turns  of  expression  are,  without 
doubt  of  English  origin,  and  had 
their  rise   in   the    prize-ring    and 
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cock-pit  ;  others,  however,  are 
employed  in  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can fashion,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  with  any  degree 
of    precision.      Among    them    are 

To  MAKE  COME,  which,  in  the 

parlance  of  Western  hunters  and 
plainsmen,  signifies  to  bring  down 
game   with   the   rifle;    to  make   a 

dead    shot. To    make    dkunk 

COME.  —  To  produce  intoxication. 

To  COME  AROUND,  or  "  to  get 

around,"  to  persuade ;  lure ; 
wheedle  ;  or  prevail  upon. To 

COME  OFF. — To  occur. To  COME 

IT  OVER. — To  convince  by  argument. 

To  COME  IT  STRONG. — To  work 

vigorously  ;  to  act  or  speak  with 
force.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  Heathen  Chinee  of  Bret  Harte, 
the  wily  euchre  player,  "  who  came 
it  5/;'o;(^\\  ith  his  aces  and  bowers  ?  " 

To    co.ME    DOWN. — To    abate 

prices. To  come  out. — To  make 

a  profession  of  one's  belief  or  of 
religion. — See    alsO'  Come-outhrs. 

Come  out. — "  How  did  it  come 

out?"  i.e.,  What  was  the  result? 

To  COME  out  of  the  little 

END  of  the  horn. — To  fare  badly  ; 
an  obvious  allusion  to  the  thin  end 
of  the  horn  of  plenty,  the  cornu- 
copia  or  emblem    of  plenty. 

To     come    up   to    the    CHALK. 

— An  equivalent  of  coming  up  to 
the  scratch  ;  performing  what  is 

expected  of  one. To  come  upon 

the  town. — A  New  England 
phrase,  signifying  to  go  upon  the 

rates,   or    into    the    union. To 

come  down  from  the  walls. — 
To    abandon    one's    position ;     to 

retire. To  come  in  with. — To 

bring ;     bear     forth ;     have.       A 

Connecticut  phrase. To  come 

TO  STAY. — When  a  thing  is  said 
to  come  to  stay,  the  expression 
signifies  permanence  and  stability  ; 
thus  the  Neii'  York  Morning  Juional 
annonnces  that  "earth fuel,  a  won- 
derful new  discovery  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes,  has  come  to 


stay,"  i.e.,  its  commercial  success 
is  assured. 

Year  after  year  has  since  rolled  by, 

Anil  now  her  hair  is  gray  ; 
Yet  I  love  her  still,  because  I  know 

My  love  has  co.mi;  to  stay. 

—Clannce  Stetson. 

In  tlie  roahn  of  advertising,  the  illustration 
has  evidently  comic  to  stay.  It  attracts  and 
retains  the  eye,  and  so  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. .\  liiKh  decree  of  artistic  ability  finds 
cinployniciu  in  producing  the  advertisements 
seen  in  the  better  magazines  of  to-day. 
The  pictures,  in  fact,  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  itsrlf, 
It  (evidently  pays  to  spend  time  and  money 
in  the  employment  of  this  illustrative  art. — 
Pittsburg  lUdldiii,  1888. 

To  COME  UP  SMILING. — To  be 


impervious  to  rebuff  or  disaster  ;  io 
meet  defeat  without  flinching. 

To  COME  THE  GUM  GAME. — ScC  GUM 
GAME. To       COME        DOWN. — To 

furnish      money ;     another    slang 

equivalent  being  to  stump  up. 

A  COME    DOWN. — A  fall,    whether 

of  pride  or  worldly  prospects. 

You  can't  COME  it,  i.e.,  cannot 
succeed — the  phrase  being  a  some- 
what defiant  expression  of  disbelief 
in  the  ability  of  another  to  obtain 
an  advantage  over  one.  A  doubtful 
Americanism,  and  probably  a  sur- 
vival   of   old    English   usage. 

Come  out. — "  There  is  sc^me  come 
out  in  those  people  after  all  "  ;  i.e., 
something  to  admire,  praise,  or  com- 
mend.   Come  -  outers.  —  Thi.^ 

term  is  generally  applied  to  those 
who  for  some  reason  or  another 
have  separated  themselves,  or  come 
out,  from  the  religious  organi- 
zations with  which  they  were 
previously  connected.  The  move- 
ment, which  is  large  and  iniiuential 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  the 
wealth  of  its  members,  is  an  out- 
come of  .(  wave  of  independent 
thought  concerning  matters  of  faith. 
The  creeds  have  been  found  "  too 
narrow,"  men's  thoughts  have  been 
"cramped  by  human  authority," 
and  without  organizing  themselves 
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into  another  sect,  they  profess  to 
believe  that  "  Christianity  as  it 
existed  in  Christ  is  a  life  rather 
than  a  belief." 

Combine. — Associated  effort  for  pro- 
tective purposes  ;  American  com- 
hines  are  synonymous  with  English 
trades'  unions. 

Comical. — Used  in  the  South  for 
strange ;   extraordinary. 

Dr.  White,  who  discovered  the  Puncheon 
Run  Falls,  said  to  a  mountaineer  that  they 
were  a  great  curiosity.  '  I  don't  see  nothiuR 
knwrus  about  'cm,'  replied  the  man  disdain- 
lully,  '  when  the  water  comes  over  the  top,  it 
is  bound  to  run  •  wn  to  the  bottom,  and  der 
nin't  nothin'  !<owrus  or  cOMicAr,  in  that. 
Now,'  adding  meditatively,  '  if  the  water 
was  to  run  up,  yon  see,  then  I'd  allow  it 
to  be  a  kcwrosity.' — K.  A.  Pullard's  Soutliem 
Scenery. 


CO' >        -B. — In  New  York  a  heavy 
\.jt    '    .         ;,:r  goes  by  this  name. 


Committee    of    One. —  An    investi- 

CATI.NG   COMMITTEE    OF   ONE,   i.e.,  a 

holding  the  reins  of  office  by  oneself, 
brooking  no  interference. 

Poliro  Commissioner  Suboft  was  very, 
very  obliging  in  some  respects.  To  use  an 
American  expression  he  was  an  investi- 
gating coMMiTTF.F,  oi'  oNK,  that  had  to  be 
cnntimially  lubricated.  He  had,  however, 
one  other  weakness.  He  was  very  much 
given  to  paying  his  addresses  to  the  fair  sex, 
but  lie  was  not  pretty  to  look  at. — E.xchange. 


Common. — As    often    as    common, 
i.e.,  as  often  as  usual ;  "  as  well  as 

common,"  i.e.,  as  well  as  usual. 

CoMMON-DOiNGS. — Plain  everyday 
fare ;  the  kind  of  food  ordinarily 
served.  Anything  out  of  the  com- 
mon, specially  prepared  dainties 
for  a  festive  or  other  gala  occasion 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  spoken  of 
as  CHICKEN  FIXINGS  ((/r.).  Covi- 
mon-doings  originated  in  the  West, 
being  at  flrrt  restricted  in  its  mean- 
ing, but  the  term  now  includes  any 


ordinary  transaction  in  contrast 
with  those  that  are  very  large  or 
peculiarly  profitable,  being  ap- 
plied to  men,  actions,  and  things 
in  general  of  an  inferior  kind. 
"  What  shall  wc  do  ?  "  says  a  poor 
frontiersman's  wife,  when  she  hears 
of  a  Federal  oflicer  who  is  to  take 
up  his  quarters  at  her  cabin  for  a 
day ;  "  I  can't  give  him  common- 
doings.  And  thar  Jim's  gone  away 
and  I  can't  send  him  over  to  Billy's 
wife,  or  I  might  get  up  some 
chicken-fixings  lor  him." 

I  guess  I'll  order  supper.  What  shall  it 
be?  Corn-bread  and  common  doins,  or 
wheat-bread  and  chicken  fixins?  — S<i»i 
Sliek,  2rd  Scr. 

CoMPANERo  (Spanish), — In  the  bucolic 
dialect  of  the  plains,  a  companion 
or  partner ;  equivalent  to  the 
mining  slang  fard. 


COMPASSivE.  —  Exercising     pity 
sympathy  ;  compassionate. 


or 


Compass  Plant  {Silphium  laciniatum). 
—This  plant  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  fact  of  its  leaves 
being  supposed  to  point  north  and 
south. 

Complected. — Referring  to  the  com- 
plexion. A  new-fangled  Western 
barbarism. 

Compliment. — A  word  which,  in  the 
South-west,  signifies  a  present. 

Cancageer. — A  general  name  applied 
to  reptiles  of  the  lizard  and  sala- 
mander species. 

conceit,  To. — Equivalent  to"reckon," 
"guess,"  "calculate";  to  have  in 
view  ;  to  form  an  idea ;  to  think. 
In  the  sense  of  to  think  (concep- 
tional  volition)  this  word  was 
formerly  colloquial  in  England,  but 
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is  now  quite  obsolete,  although  the 
noun  "conceit" — "  a  pretty  con- 
ceit"—still  lingers,  and  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense.  To  conceit 
may  be  regarded  as  a  New  Eng- 
landism. 

Concerned  (pronounced  consarned). 

D 1)     coNXKUNnn.  —  An 

ejaculalory  expression  of  great 
emphasis. 

Tliat's  a  coNCKRNrn  iikIv  fix,  and  how 
we'll  ever  get  out  of  it  is  more  than  I  know, 
— Sni'''   -11  Literary  .Uissf/i/;<r,  i8b8. 

CrNCESsioN.^In  Canada,  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  township  bordered  by  a 
public  road. 

Conchas. — Silver  ornaments  attached 
to  the  spurs  worn  by  cowboys  and 
other  plainsmen  on  high  days  and 
holiday  occasions.  These  men  are 
extremely  laxish  in  personal  adorn- 
ment, and  the  embellishment  of  the 
trappings  of  their  steeds  when 
visiting  the  towns.  A  recent  writer 
in  Scrihner's  Magazine,  touching  upon 
caprice  and  fashion  of  this  kind, 
remarks  that  the  cowboy's  life  is  so 
rough,  rude,  and  brutal,  that  a  sort 
of  internal  reaction  occurs  at 
intervals,  out  of  which  there 
flashes  a  coarse  but  genuine  need 
of  pleasure,  gaiety,  and  color.  At 
times  they  really  surpass  the  most 
ambitious  conceptions  of  the 
modern  Beau  Brummel  in  the 
matter  of  leather  and  prunella. 
Then  the  cowboy  sets  himself  out, 
like  the  jay  in  the  fable,  v.ith  as 
small  and  narrow  and  high-heeled 
a  boot  as  ever  the  cavaliers  who 
followed  Rupert  could  boast,  so 
small  and  tightly  pinching  that  it 
is  only  donned  and  endured  on 
certain  solemn  occasions — when 
he  enters  town  after  a  long  absence 
on  the  trail.  Nothing  then  can  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  cere- 
mony of  boots ;  they  must  be 
worn,  displayed,   and    e.KuUed   in. 


together  with  their  parti-colored 
laces  in  front,  and  the  silver  foHf/i(/5 
outside  the  spur,  jingling  and  ring- 
ing to  the  bronchos  tread.  This  is 
indeed  a  glorious  moment  in  his 
experience;  but  once  out  of  town 
and  far  from  admiring  eyes,  off 
come  these  terrible  tormentor.^,  to 
bo  transferred  to  the  saddle,  where 
he  can  survey  them  with  a  defiant 
satisfaction. 

CoNCK,  Conk,  Konck. — A  wrecker. 

CoNcoA. — The  butter-nut.  Bartlett 
thinks  the  name  of  Indian  origin. 

CoNDERiPT.  —  A  Kentucky  phrase 
meaning  "  thrown  into  fits." 

CoNDucTA. — A  caravan;  and  often 
so-called  in  the  States ;  of  Spanish 
origin. 

Conductor. — The  guard  on  English 
railways.  His  position,  however, 
is  far  more  responsible  than  that 
of  his  English  con/irre,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  only  responsible  for 
the  .safety,  punctuality,  and  general 
management  of  the  entire  train 
under  his  charge,  but  he  also  col- 
lects the  fares,  and  i^  other  respects 
assumes  a  superior  position  . 

Our  new  conductor  (just  shippecl)  has 
been  without  steep  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Such  a  thing  was  very  frequent. 

He  is  generally addres.sed as  "Cap- 
tain," a  sobriquet  drawn  by  analogy 
from  water  trafHc. — See  Railroad 

TERMINOLOGY. 


CoNEPATE. — The  Southern  name  of 
the  skunk  (Mephitis  mephitica). 
Concpate  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Mexican  conepatl. 

CoNESTOGA  Horse. — A  breed  of 
horses  so  named  from  the  Conestoga 
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River.  Heavily  built,  of  large 
size  and  great  power,  being  a  cross 
between  the  Tlemish  cart-horse 
and  an  Knglish  breed,  these  animals 
are  still  much  esteemed  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  State  for 
draught  purposes;  formerly,  before 
the  introduction  of  railways  des- 
troyed heavy  wagon  traffic,  they 
were    much    more    common   than 

now. Conestoga    wagon.—  A 

covered  wagon  of  large  capacity, 
specially  built  for  the  powerful 
horses  of  the  above  breed. 


Confectionery. — A  bar-room.  South- 
west  and   West.      Also    called   a 

GKOCERY. 


Confederate. — This  name  was  as- 
sumed by  those  States  which,  in 
the  crisis  that  arose  on  the  tjues- 
tion  of  slavery,  seceded  from  the 
Union,  forming  themselves  into 
the  Confederate  States,  electing  a 
rival  President,  and  for  seven 
years  engaging  in  the  most  bitter 
Civil  War  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  Texas  the  word  con- 
federate is  singularly  used.  There 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  Yankee's 
A130UT  KAST  {q.v).  When  a  Texan 
wishes  to  express  the  strongest 
possible  approval  of  some  senti- 
ment he  will  exclaim  "  it's  mighty 
confederate ! ' ' 

Conferee. — One  conferred  with  ;  a 
new  form,  based  on  the  same  model 
as  referee.  While,  however,  the 
latter  is  a  standard  dictionary 
word,  conferee  has  yet  to  establish 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  in  such 
word-making,  but  conferee  seems 
to  supply  a  want,  and  is  certainly 
not  so  objectionable  as  some 
creations,  such  for  example  as  to 

BURGLE,  or  TO   EXCUKT. 


Confidencc,  To. — A  factitious  verb, 
derived  from  "confidence"  as  a 
curtailment  of  conkidknce-tkick. 
This  consists  in  obtaining  one's 
trust  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  subsequently  betraying  it. 

Tlie  missing  Hindsboro'  merchant  has  at 
last  tmnid  up  alive  and  well.  Ht;  had 
been  en  the  trail  of  two  sharpers  who  had 
coMiiii.Nci;i)  him,  antl  did  not  leave  it  until 
one  of  them  was  landed  behind  the  bars  at 
Terre  Haute.— L)ai7;'  Iittcr-Occan,  February 
20,  iH.SM. 

l)(.t(:ctives  iMtZK'frald  ;ind  Conncrs  arrested 
Lawrenre  Stanley  on  Kighth  and  Market 
Streets,  between  7  and  8  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  on  a  charge  of  conhdencing 
IlfMny  Mueller,  a  coat  dealer  and  contractor. 
—Missouri  Republican,  February  15,  iSaS. 

CoNFiRMATE,  TO. — To  Confirm. 

He  wheeled  upon  the  planter—'  Sir,  do  I 
c.\aKK<.i  ate  ?  ' 

'  Forty  miles,'  replied  the  planter;  'soiuc- 
timcs  fifty.' 

'Friends,  —  conkirmated  !  more  than 
tw ice-fold  coNiiRMATiiu.'  —  Century  Mtiga- 
zinc,  i8«8. 

Congress. — The  Legislature  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  constituted 
of  three  divisions — the  President 
{q.v.),  the  Senate  (q.v.),  and  the 
House  ofRepre.sentatives  (q.v.). 
The  history  of  Congress  may  be 
roughly  divided  as  follows :  (i) 
The  Continental  Congress,  tne 
pre-revolutionary  governing  body  ; 
(2)  the  Federal  Congress,  which 
lasted  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
only  ;  and  (3)  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  now  constituted, 
and  which  met  for  the  first  time 
on  March  4,  1789. Congres- 
sional.— The  labors,  powers,  and 
practices     of     Congress     are    so 

distinguished. M.C. — Member 

of  Congress. 

CON  I  ACKER. — A  counterfeit.  Evi- 
dently a  play  upon  words. 

Conjecture,  To. — Like  to  "reckon," 
"guess,"  and  "calculate,"    to  con- 
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jccturc  is  always  used  with  a  kind  of 
mental  reservation.  It  is  an  in- 
grained characteristic  of  the  New 
Enj;landcr  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
ventures  upon  a  direct  statement 
when  there  is  the  slightest  possi- 
hility  of  mistake.  This  trait  has 
descended  from  Puritan  times  when 
to  tell  even  an  unintentional  f.dse- 
hood  was  regarded  as  heinous  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  directasseveration 
is  thus  eschewed  and  guarded 
against ;  in  other  respects,  however, 
a  Yankee  takes  full  revenge  for  the 
straight-laced  and  restricted  notions 
handed  down  to  him — his  diction- 
ary of  hall-veiled  blasphemies 
being  singularly  complete. 

Conner, — The  burgall  {qv.). 

Conniption  or  Connuption  Fits. — 
An  American  synonym  for  hysteria, 
A  word  common  in  New  l^^ngland 
and  among  the  descendants  of  New 
Juiglanders  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.    Also  a  state  of  collapse. 

He's  fixed  up  a  putty  lair  sort  o'  oiffuii/a- 
tion  in  Dearborn,  altliou}j;h  it  can't  last  Ion;;, 
simply  because  it's  all  built  up  on  money, 
'n'  I  cion't  ro  a  cent  on  tliat  Uind  of  organiz- 
ing. Still  it's  good  enough  in  its  way.  But 
he  made  his  mistake  in  lettin'  the  idea  run 
away  wilh  him  that  he  could  skcer  nie  into 
a  coNNiFTiON  FIT  witli  liis  musliaroou 
organization.  He  didn't  knaow  nic. — Scrib- 
ntr's  Magazine,  ihSy. 

Connubiate,  To. — To  act  in  concert 
with  ;  to  unite  with. 

The  last  Presidential  election  illustrated 
these  truths.  When  the  machine  had  nom- 
inated Blaine  and  coNNUBiATiii)  with  Tam- 
many and  waved  the  shirt,  every  gopher 
politician  in  the  band  actually  believed  that 
every  factor  in  the  case  had  been  accounteei 
for.— Sail  Francisco  Nen's  Letter,  February 
4ih,  1SS8. 

CoNSEQUENTious. — Said  to  be  of  New 
England  origin,  but  as  a  synonym  of 
coNsi-nuENTiAL  It  has  HOW  passcd 


into  general  colloquial  usage, 
though  excluded  from  the  diction- 
aries.      Hence    also    coNSEouiiN- 

TIOUSNUSS. 

Considerable.  —  Used  colloquially 
for  cmphnsizingtiualities  and<iuan- 
tities  as  applit^d  to  men  and  things. 
Thus  (i)  such  vulgarisms  as  "  he 
is  considerable  of  an  artist,"  and 
"he  is  c.insidei'iible  of  an  author," 
as  indicative  of  superior  talent  or 

popularity,  are  very  common. 

(2)  Coufiidcnihle  is  used  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  somk,  or  any  (q-v), 
\\\  the  sense  of  very,  a  good  deal ; 
as  exemplified  in  the  following 
quotation  : — 

A  wet  day  is  coN.siiiEKABLE  tiresome,  any 
way  you  can  lix  \i.—Sam  Stick  in  En^tand. 

Consumpted. — To  r.i;  consumpted 
/.('.,  in  a  consumption, 

Th.il  l.idy  is  mighty  pale  complected.  I'm 
afcard  she's  consumptkd  ;  she's  ahvays 
complaining  of  some  misery.  —  Wcittrii 
Slictclus. 

Contestee. —  A    new    form    on    the 
model  of  lessee,  legatee,  etc. 

Washington.  Feb.  4.— The  House  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  Lowcry- While 
election  case.  Messrs.  Moore  of  Texas  and 
O'Ferral  of  Virginia  spoke  in  support  of  the 
majority  resolution,  and  conn  iided  that  the 
coN-ricsTiiE,  lames  B.  White,  had  failed 
utterly  to  make  proof  of  his  naturalization. 
—Troy  Daily  Times,  Feb.  4,  tSS8. 


Continental. — An  expression  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was 
much  used  to  designate  all  that 
concerned  the  colonies  as  a  whole, 
even  before  they  were  united  into 
a  confederacy,  hence  "continental 
congress,"  "  continental  money," 
"  continental  troops,"  and  the  people 
themselves  were  generally  spoken 
of  as  continentalleys  or  continentals. 
Not  worth  a   continental 

DAM     or     NOT   WORTH    A    CONTINEN- 
TAL   is    a    curious    slang    phrase 
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handed  down  from  the  times  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 
Contincntiil  (dnn,  a  term  almost 
universally  applied  to  the  utterly 
valueless  continentul  paper  -  money 
of  those  days  is,  nevertheless, 
traced  back  to  a  very  different 
origin  by  James  Grant  White,  who 
thinks  the  phrase  a  counterpart,  if 
not  a  mere  modification,  of  others 
of  the  same  sort — a  tinker's  damn, 
a  trooper's,  etc.,  and  as  the  troops 
of  the  colonies  were  called  con- 
tinentallci's  or  continentals  during  the 
war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
it  is  probable  that  the  phrase  in 
ciuestion  was  at  first  a  contincn- 
tiil's  ihiiiin,  from  which  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  was  gradually 
dropped.  Passing  to  the  general 
phrase  not  wofth  a  ihinin,  Mr.  White 
thinks  that  the  (Uimn  represents 
watercress,  i\.S.,ccysc.  By  transfor- 
mation of  the  "e" — a  very  common 
occurrence,  as,  f  .^. ,  bird  for  brid,  and 
burn  for  brun — it  became  crts  ;  but 
for  a  long  time  it  retained  its  origi- 
nal form  ;  and  a  man  who  meant 
to  say  that  anything  was  of  very 
little  value,  said  sometimes  that  it 
was  not  worth  a  rush,  and  others 
that  it  was  not  worth  a  ccrsc  or 
kci'sc.  The  transition  from  this,  by 
reason  of  identity  of  sound  and  a 
love  of  variety,  to  not  worth  a 
damn  is  easy. 

'Arc  you  tliinkin;;  of  writing  a  letter  ot 
declination,  Senator  ? ' 

'  No,  not  at  all.  I  am  not  worrying  about 
t"  ination,  though.    I  don't  care  a  con- 

'-  if  I  don't  receive  it.  — Missouri 
Republican,  February  16,  1888. 

He  didn't  give  acoNTiNENTAL  for  anybody. 
Be^  your  pardon,  friend,  for  coming  so  near 
saying  a  cuss-word.  —  Mark  Ti^ain's  2  he 
Innocents  at  Home,  p.  20. 

Continentals. — The  uniform 

of  the  contincntiil  troops  of  the 
American  Colonies  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Used 
exactly  as  the  term  "  regimentals  " 
is  now  employed. 


The  knowledge  of  an  audience  is  never 
liomogenous.  TIk;  Kiiglishinan,  whoso 
helinetcd  ancestors  iiang  in  portrait  upon 
his  walls,  will  know  one  thing,  the  Yankee, 
who  contemplates  his  grandfather  in  conti- 
nentals al)ove  the  chimney-piece,  will  know 
anotlu'r,  the  street  urchin  m  the  gallery  will 
know  neither.— 6'c/i6;/f/''s  Ma);a:iiie,  1887. 


Continuance.  — A  remand.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  sense  has,  by  an 
easy  transition,  come  from  that 
which  signifies  duration. 

Boylan  and  Needhain  insisted  tlicy  were 
innocent  and  asked  for  a  continuanck.  It 
was  granted.  And  they  both  finiiishcd  bail. 
—Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  14,  1888. 

Contraband.— A  term  applied  to 
negroes  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  then  treated  as  contnt- 
band  of  war.  The  word  fell  into 
general  disuetude,  but  was  re\i\ed 
with  a  similar  meaning  during  the 
late  Civil  War  ;  indeed  the  name, 
applied  to  negroes  as  slaves  or 
chattels  seems  at  times,  as  is  only 
natural,  to  have  been  in  common 
use. 


Contraptions. — A  genuine  American 
vulgarism  applied  to  any  new- 
fangled, peculiar  thing  or  idea ; 
e.f^.,  an  extravagant  form  of  dress, 
a  queer  and  unusual  manner  of 
speech,  or  anything  else  that  is 
new  and  to  which  the  public  taste 
is  not  accustomed  would  be  spoken 
of  as  contraptions. 

Contrive. — To  perforin  ;  to  do.  An 
Americanism  which  is,  perhaps, 
altogether  obsolete. 

Convene,  To. — To  be  agreeable  to; 
convenient ;  suitable  for.   Obsolete. 

Convenient.  —  Close  by;  easy  of 
access  ;  a  word  which  has  assumed 
a  new  meaning  in  the  United 
States,    probably  owing    to  Irish 
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influence.  It  is  used  to  denote 
what  is  near  at  hand,  within  easy 
reach  ;  a  farm  will  tluis  be  adver- 
tised as  having  "  wood  and  water 
convenient  to  the  house." 


CoNVCNTioNS. — The  different  parties 
in  counties,  states,  and  in  the 
nation  at  iarj^'e  usually  hold  con- 
ventions prior  to  important  elections. 
Delej,'ates  are  selected  in  the 
various  local  political  subdivisions. 
National  conventions  are  held  lor 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency .  The 
dclefjates  number  many  hundreds, 
and  the  votes  are  recorded  as  the 
roll  of  States  is  called  from  the 
presiding  officer's  desk.  Nationrd 
convcntiiins  date  back  about  sixty 
years  Prior  to  that  time,  general 
nominations  were  made  in 
Washington,  the  Congressmen 
representing  the  two  great  parties 
meeting  in  caucus  for  the  purpose. 
Increased  facilities  for  travel  made 
really  national  conventions  possible, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  they 
attained  their  present  perfection 
of  organization.  The  following 
interesting;  details  concerning  con- 
ventions recently  appeared  in  an 
American  paper : — 

The  evolution  and  ){iowtli  ot  party  con- 
ventions ilutnonstratc  two  veiy  ({ratifying 
facts :  Tliat  tlu."  American  people  are  far  more 
accustomed  to  actins  together,  as  a  Kreat 
unit,  than  thuj;  once  wore ;  and  that  there  is 
none  of  tliat  infatuated  personal  devotion 
and  blind  reliance  upon  party  leaders  that 
was  sn  niarl<c<l  in  Clay  and  Jackson  ^irnes. 
Exactly  the  opposite  of  what  our  fathers 
feared  is  what  h.is  happened  ;  the  larger  the 
country  Rrows  the  easier  it  is  for  its  repre- 
sentative men  to  come  together,  and  the 
people  nnist  iiiitiati!  a  political  movement  or 
they  will  not  support  it.  GeorRe  Washington 
was  elected  by  unanimous  consent,  without 
resolution  or  nomination;  and  while  the 
electors  were  not  at  all  boun<l  by  instructions 
as  to  vice-president,  they  chose  John  Ad.ims 
without  serious  division  ;  the  opposition  to 
Washiuuton's  second  election  was  so  slij^ht 
t'l.it  it  held  no  (general  ronsultalion,  and  before 
lii^  second  tei  in  expired  the  peoule  liad  by 
comuioii  cun^Liii  U^iud  upon  Joliii  Adauis 


and  Thontas  Jefferson  as  the  natural  leadi  rs 
of  the  Federal  and  Republican  parties  re- 
spectively. They  hail  i)oliiics  tin ;;  -not  so 
heated  as  in  iSoo^  but  tlie  first  real  coiit(>t 
was  very  animated.  I'our  years  later,  by 
connnon  consent,  the  same  contest  was 
renewed  as  before,  but  not  so  informally  ; 
for  a  rej^ular  caiiins  of  the  Republican- 
Democratic  congressmen  met  in  Philadel- 
phia and  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Hurr  for  first  and  secniiil  place.  If 
the  I'edeial  p.irty  held  any  full  caucus  that 
year,  it  left  no  reconl  of  it ;  but  by  coimnon 
consent  John  Adams  and  Cliai  h;s  C.  Pinck- 
ney  were  accepted  as  the  candidates.  Not 
till  1S44  was  there  so  hot  and  personal  a  con- 
test as  in  lijoo.  In  1804  the  tendency  was  all 
one  way;  the  election  on  the  i).irt  of  the 
Federalists  was  a  mere  form,  and  Jefferson 
was  iriuinphantly  re-elected.  In  1808  the 
cani-us  was  regularly  established  by  both 
parties,  and  in  1H12  it  was  worked  for  all 
It  w.is  worth  (juite  as  skilfully  as  any 
coNViNTioN  e\er  was.  Not  only  did  the 
com;ression.il  caucus  of  earh  party  make  a 
rcRular  nomination,  but  the  Legislature  oi 
New  Yoi  k  repeated  or  conin  uied  the  nonii- 
liation  of  Do  Witt  Clinton;  yet  Madiion 
was  re-elected.  For  sixteen  years  this  pecu- 
liar practice  of  nominating  by  couKri  ssional 
caucus  continued,  but  in  Monroe's  second 
administration  the  old  Federalparty  espired. 
Then  the  Republican  party  split  into  factions 
— on  men  rather  more  than  on  principles. 
The  congressional  caucus  was  regularly 
called  in  1H24,  but  only  CO  members  were 
present  out  of  2ifi  ;  iliey  nominated  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  one  of  the  first  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  Democratic  candidate;  but 
three  other  candidates,  Henry  Clay,  General 
Jackson,  and  John  Ouincy  Adams,  wtro 
soon  in  the  lielci  by  calls  from  their  friends, 
resolutions  of  minor  caucuses,  and  nomina- 
tions by  State  Legislatures.  The  result  of  this 
singular  contest,  the  election  of  Adams  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  ended  King 
Caucus  for  ever;  it  was  by  common 
consent  recognized  that  a  better  method 
must  be  adopted.  .Vt  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  Jackson 
was  renominated  by  that  body;_  the 
Democrats  everywhere  accepted  it  without 
protest,  and  in  1828  he  received  178  electoral 
votes  to  8.1  for  Adams.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
as  candidate  for  vice-pusident,  brought  all 
the  Crawford  strength  10  the  support  of  (ho 
ticket,  aided  not  a  little  by  Martin  Van 
Ilnren  and  Churchill  C.  Cambreling,  of  New 
York,  who  made  a  long  southern  tour  for 
that  purpose.  For  the  next  sixteen  years, 
no  matter  who  were  candidates,  Jackson 
and  Clay  were  the  real  leaders  of  their 
respective  parties,  and  the  convention 
system  was  soon  established  much  as  we 
find  it  now.  The  first  regularlv  called  national 
political  CON \fcNTio.N  was  that  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  party  at  Fhiladclphia  in  i8jo: 
ihuiu  they  adopted  a  platfonn,  but  convenea 
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again  in  Baltimore,  September  26,  1P31, 
and  nominated  William  \virt  for  president, 
and  Amos  Kllinaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
vice-president.  The  striking  fact  about  all 
tlu;  early  coNVKNTioNs  was  that  they  were 
held  so  long  before  the  election.  The  first 
Whig  or  National  Republican  convkntion 
nut  at  Baltimore  Dec.  12,  iSjii,  and  nomi- 
nated Henry  Clay  and  John  Sergeant.  The 
Democrats  met  in  the  same  city  in  May,  183a, 
and  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Jackson, 
aheady  made  by  State  Legislatures,  naming 
Van  liuren  for  vice-president.  Their  next 
(oNVESTioN  was  as  early  as  May,  1835,  and 
nominated  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.John- 
son. Oddly  enough  the  Whigs  did  not  hold 
a  national  convkntion  for  that  campaign, 
but  accepted  the  action  of  their  Pennsylvania 
state  CONVKNTION,  which  nominated  Gen.  W. 
H.  Harrison  and  Francis  Granger.  There- 
after the  party  convkntions  met  regularly. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  1839,  the  first 
Abolition  convention  met  at  Warsaw,  N.V., 
and  nominated  James  G.  Birney  and  Tran- 
cis  J.  Leinoyne.  In  1844,  August  30,  tliey 
convened  again,  calling  themselves  the 
Liberty  party,  at  Buffalo,  N.V.,  and  nomi- 
nated James  G.  Birney  and  Thomas  Morris. 
In  1848  they  fused  with  the  Barnburners  of 
New  York,  and  at  Utica,  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Henry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin.  The  latter  declined  ; 
and  they  put  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  his 
place.  In  1852,  calling  themselves  the  I'ree 
Soil  Democracy,  they  convened  August  11 
and  nominated  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  George  W.  Julian,  of 
Indiana.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  political 
evolution  that  the  latter  is  now  a  Demo- 
crat and  an  official  of  New  Mexico  by 
anpointment  of  President  Cleveland.  The 
old  party  conventions  need  not  bo 
detailed ;  but  in  1856  a  new  one  came  into 
the  field,  absorbing  the  Abolitionists  and 
nearly  all  the  old  Whigs  in  the  north.  Tl'is 
was  the  Republican  r)arty,  which  held  its 
first  convention  at  Pittsburg,  February  22, 
1856.  It  was  informal,  called  by  the  clKiir- 
men  of  state  committees  in  nine  States,  and 
only  provided  a  plan  for  the  regular  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  June, 
1856.  I'or  that  and  the  following  eight  years 
every  convention  was  memorable;  but 
their  history  is  too  recent  to  need  repetition 
her".  The  one  Republican  convention, 
hov\ever,  which  stands  out  in  history  be- 
yond all  others,  was  that  of  May,  iB'o,  at 
Chicago,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Not  one  element  of  dramatic  interest  was 
lacking;  almost  every  man  was  there  whom 
the  next  few  years  were  to  make  eminent  in 
statesmanship, 


Conversationalist. — One  who  con- 
verses.    Colloquial  on  both  sides 


of  the  water,  but  as  yet  shut  out 
from  the  dictionaries. 

Conviction. — Struck  under  convic- 
tion.— To  be  "convinced  of  sin." 
This  and  many  similar  phrases  are 
the  outcome  of  the  plain  and 
simple  phraseology  which  at  first, 
in  America,  characterized  all  re- 
ligious life. 

Goodies. — The  name  of  a  political 
party  which  originated,  in  1814,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  A  full 
account  will  be  found  in  Ham- 
mond's I'olitical  History  of  Netv 
Yoik. 

CooKEY,  CooKERv.  —  A  Small  cake; 
popularly  esteemed  a  tit-bit.  Like 
the  English  pancake  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  the  hot  cross  bun 
on  Good  Friday,  cookies  form, 
among  old  fashioned  folk,  a  special 
dainty  at  Christmastide,  and  on 
New  Year's  Day ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  called  New  Year's  cookies. 
The  custom  of  preparing  these 
cakes  was  so  much  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  life  that  people 
swore  by  c^.,/iies,  and  for  the  matter 
of  that,  still  do  so  ;  for  Bret  Harte 
makes  one  of  his  reckless  Cali- 
fornia characters  say  :  "  Don't 
know  whar  he  is !  He  lost  every 
hoof  and  hide,  I'll  bet  a  cookeyl" — 
Luck  of  Rotifiiifj  Camp,  p.  227. 
Probably  a  Dutch  survival  from 
kockyi'.  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land States. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  to  instruct 
reporters  in  the  use  ol  proper  phrases.  We 
bet  a  cooKEV  no  reporter  will  ever  read  it. 
It's  an  insult  to  the  profession  to  intimate  that 
a  reporter  doesn't  already  know  everything 
under  the  sun.~Df/;oi/  Free  Press,  Marcli 
30, 1 888. 

Cook- House. — Anout-door  kitchen,  or 
on  board  ship,  the  cook's  galley. 
In  the  West  Indies  and  Southern 
States    where    houses   are    built 


Cooler 


i68 


Coot 


without  fire-places,  the  cooking 
arrangements  are  generally  rele- 
gated to  a  small  detached  buildin,f 

Cooler. — A  prison  ;  c"-,  'the  judge 
gave  me  five  months  in  the  cooler ! " 

CooLEv  or  COULEE.— A  gully  or 
rocky  valley.  A  term  introduced 
by  French  settlers.  Every  ravine 
short  of  an  inhabitable  valley 
is  called  a  cooUy. — Sec  Coulee. 

CooLiNG-BOAno.  — A  ghastly  name 
given  in  I'ennsylv.inia  and  Mary- 
land to  the  slab  upon  which  a  dead 
body  is  laid  out. 

CooLwom  (Tiarella cordi/olia) . — A  well- 
known  herb,  celebrated  for  its 
diuretic  and  tonic  qualities.  It 
forms  one  of  the  far-famed  Shaker 
remedies. 


somewhat  oblique  and  sidelong 
manner,  and  is  up  to  all  sorts  of 

shifts    in    self-defence. Hence, 

also,  the  ludrcious  corruption  of 
siiE-cooNERv,  for  chicanery,  not 
uncommon  in  the  South,  and 
e.\pressive  of  a  kind  of  mild  and 

feminine    whiggery. A    r,f)Ni: 

Coon  represents  a  man  in  a  serious 
or  hopeless difliculty.  This  Westfun 
phrase  is,  of  course,  drawn  from 
the  idea  of  a  coon  which  has  been 

treed. Coon's     age. — A     long 

period,  as,  "he's  been  gone  away 
this  coon's  aiw."  'J'he  origin  and 
application  of  the  simile  is  by  no 

means  self-evident. To  go  the 

WHOLE  coon. — Equivalent  to  the 
ICnglish  slang  phrase,  "to  go  the 
whole  hog." 

CooNER. — Southern  for  "  canoe." 

CooNERY. — Sec  Coon. 


Coon. — (i)  A  curtailment  of  raccoon 
{Procyon  lotor)  ;  oneof  the  Opossum 
tribe.  The  name  is  thought  to 
be  of  Indian  origin  (Algonquin, 
ai'oui^hcun,  the  scratcher),  though 
some  trace  it  to  the  French  niton. 
The  contraction  coon  dates  from 
about  1840  when  this  animal  was 
used  by  a  political  party  as  a  kind 

of  badge.     Hence (2)  Coons  as 

a  nickname  for  the  Whigs,  who, 
during  Henry  Clay's  time,  had  thus 
appropriated  the  emblem.  In  the 
campaigns  of  that  day  raccoons 
were  painted  on  banners,  and  live 
specimens  were  frequently  borne  in 
processions.  The  Whig  policy  was 
denounced  as  coonekv,  which, 
said  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Post, 
"  must  fall  with  all  its  corruptions 
and  abominations,  never  more  to 
rise.  '  The  epithet  was  thought  by 
opponents  to  vbe  all  the  more 
forcible,  no  doubt,  because  so 
suggestive  of  the  known  character 
of  the  animal,  which  moves  in  a 


CooNTiE.  (Cooniic  adka  or  Coontie 
cliiittti).—\  prepai.ition  of  arrow- 
root (Zamia  in'enyifolia).  Florida. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  is  similar 
to  that    observed   in    the   case   of 

CASSAVA    (q.v). 

Coop. — To  coop  voters  is  to  col- 
lect them  as  it  were  in  a  coop  or 
cage,  so  as  to  bo  sure  of  their 
services  on  election  day.  Liquor 
dealers  are  the  usual  "coopers" 
for  obviou.T  reasons. 

COOT. — A  small  water-fowl.  The 
American  variety  differs  consider- 
ably from  its  European  namesake. 

Poor  coot.— A  weak-minded, 

stupid  per.son ;  a  simpleton.  In 
this  connection  "  as  stupid  as  a 
coot,"  is  provincially  proverbial  in 
England. 

Ho  was  debarred  thn  rude  l.rraldry  of  a 
ni<'!<nanK'  of  aohifveiiH^nt,  .ind  in  a  camp 
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made  up  of  Euchre  Bills,  Poker  Dicks, 
ProfaiK!  Pete,  and  Snap-shot  Harry,  was 
known  vanutlv  jis  'him,'  Skcesicks,  or  that 
tool.— ill n/)»i)'s  Magazine,  1887. 


CopptHHZAD(Ti'i)^oHOCc/'lialuscoiitoytyix). 
-  .V  deadly  snake,  the  venom  and 
noisomeness  of  which  liavc  more 
than  once  furnished  a  contemptuous 
sobricjuet  in  American  history. 
Tlic  reptile  itself  is  known  under 
different  names  in  various  parts 
of  the  country — copper  belly, 

CHUNK  HEA»,  REI)  VIPER,  ADDER, 
DEAK  ADDER,  RED  ADDER,  RED  EVE, 

and  DUMii  RATTLESNAKE,  the  last 
name,  probably  because,  unlike  the 
rattlesnake  proper,  it  does  not  give 

warning  before  it  strikes. As  a 

nickname  iopf<eihtuid  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  Indian;  it  subsequently 
descended  to  the  Dutch  colonists, 
Irving  having  frequently  used  it  in 
his  History  of  New  York.  Its  latest 
application,  however,  was  when, 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  epithet 
was  bestowed  upon  certain  anti-war 
I  democrat  Northerners  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  cause  of  the 
South.  The  aptnes.s  of  the  name 
is  apparent  when  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  copperhead  proper  are 
borne  in  mind  -its  deadly  character 
and  the  absence  of  warning  before 
discharging  its  venom.  The  term 
is  still  often  met  with  in  the  press. 

Gay  was  executed,  I  think,  in  jN'oveinber, 
:8G2,  at  Indianapolis.  He  was  twenty-nine 
years  old,  and  had  been  a  school  teacher  in 
Southern  Indiana  previous  to  enlistment, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  and  a  virulent  cori'EKnEAD. 
.  .  .  While  in  the  hospital  at  Richmond, 
Ky.,  lie  took  the  oalh  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy,  which  other  i'cdeial  soldiers 
there  did  not  do.  Ho  did  it  because  it 
was  in  harmony  with  his  views,  which  then 
prevailed  in  that  benif^htcd  and  coitkhukau 
stricken  portion  of  Indiana, — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  March  2,  1888. 

April  10,  1864. — Unusual  agitation  all 
around  concentrated  here.  Exciting  times 
in  Congress.  The  coppkrhkahs  are  getting; 
furious,  and  want  to  recognize  the  Southern 
Confederacy.— 11 'd//  Whitman's  Diary  in 
Century  .\fai;a-:ine,  October,  iSt^S. 


Hence     Copperheadism,     to 

represent  socret  sympathy  with 
the  opponents  of  the  party  to 
which  a  person  ostensibly  belong.^. 

CoKAL-Btnny  {Sy  III  pIioricaypusvu}f;aris). 
—The  Indian  currant,  a  native  (>f 
]\IisLOuri. 

Cord. — (i)  A  measure  of  wood  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  "a  cord  of 
wood."     Wood  thus  sold  is  called 

CORD  WOOD. (z)  In  the  West   ■  a 

large  quantity  "  and  not  merely  a 
cord.  The  enlargement  of  the  term 
is  probably  due  to  the  plentiful 
supply  once  so  common  in  those 
regions. 

Woodcraft  is  the  art  of  sellinu  an  c-.- 
urbanile  lialf  a  cortl  of  chestnut  for  a  corit 
of  hickory,  when  he  is  new  to  the  rural 
districts.-^y'Kf/;,  August,  1888. 

CoRDELLE.  —  A  Western  name  of 
I'rench  origin  for  a  tow-line.     Also 

TO    CORDELLE  ;    to   propcl  by 

meant,  of  a  tow-line. 

Corduroy  Road. — A  rough  kind  of 
road  consisting  of  logs  laid  side  by 
side  ;  usually  found  in  swamps  antl 
low-lying  marshy  ground. 

I  had  to  cross  bayous  an'  criks  (wal,   it  did 

beat  all  natur'), 
Upon  a  kin'  o'  cordekov,    fust  log,  then 

alligator  ; 
Luck'ly,  the  critters  warn't  sharpsot ;  I  guess 

'twuz  over-ruled 
They'd  done  their  morning's  marketin'  and 

gut  their  hunger  cooled. 

—Uii;lou>  Papers. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  subtle 
ait  which  brings  out  and  intensifies  the 
writer's  repetition  of  thi'  word  "diddle" — 
a  word  as  stirring  as  a  ride  over  a  cordu- 
roy RO\D.— Mark  TtL:ain's  Screamers. 

To    CORDUROY. — To  construct 

roads  of  the  above  mentioned 
description. 

Corn. — Maize  ;  Indian  corn.  Ameri- 
cans never  employ  this  word  corn 
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in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
lingland.  English  com  stuffs  are, 
in  America,  called  grain.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  though  it 
sometimes  includes  other  varieties, 
the  word  corn  is  primarily  and 
principally  applied,  in  the  idiom  of 
any  given  country,  to  the  staple 
cereal,  as  for  example,  wheat  in 
England,  rye  in  CJermany,  oats  in 
Sweden,  and  MAizK(ji.r.)  in  America. 

C0KN-HAI.LS.  —  .\     sweetmeat 

made  of  pop-cokn  (?.?'.),  and 
molasses,   \ery  similar  to  Juiglish 

hard   bake  and  almond   rock. 

(.^ORN-UASKF.T. — A  large  basket  for 
carrying  maize. — • — Cokn-iii.aue. — 
Theleaf  of  the  maize  plant.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  leaves 
are  dried   and  stacked  for  use  as 

lodder. Cokn-bread.  —  Maize 

meal  bread  which  is  unfermented 

with     yeast. Cokn-brooms.  — 

Brooms  made  of  the  tops  and  dried 

seed  stalk.s  of  the  maize  plant. 

Corn  and  cob  milk. A  mill  for 

grinding   together  the   kernel  and 

spike  of  Indian  co.-n. Corn-cob. 

— Sec  Cob. Corn-cob  shell. — 

A  weapon  of  offence  which 
came  into  vogue  during  the  Civil 
War.  These  shells  were  made 
by  taking  the  pith  out  of  the 
cob  of  a  full  ear  of  corn  and  re- 
placing it  with  powder.  A  short 
fuse  was  inserted  and  the  hole 
plugged.  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  this  was  a  weapon  of 
offence  not  to  be  despised.  It 
exploded  with  a  report  equal  to 
that  of  a  musket,  and  the  grains 
flew  in  all  directions  with  stinging 
force. 

Soon  after  that  disgrace  a  party  of  the 
boys  prepared  a  lot  of  Rronades — corn- 
con  SHK.i.i.s  they  called  them — and  deter- 
mined to  storm  head  quarters. — A  iiicncnn 
Paper,  1888. 

Corn-cob  ni'r.— .\  pipe  manu- 
factured from  the  maize  cob — SWOPt, 
light,  and  durable,  and  a  favorite 
with  smokers. 


Laxar  rctin  ned  to  tiic  house,  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  refilled  it.  Then 
will)  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  taking 
alive  coal  from  the  ashes:  holding  it  in  the 
leathery  palm  of  his  shaking  left  hand,  he 
gilt  it  deposited  at  last  on  the  cokn-coii 
uowi,  OF  HIS  VIVE.— Sciibnci'i  Magii^iiu; 
1887. 

Corn-crib. — A     structure    in 

which  the  dried  ears  of  maize  are 
stored.  It  is  built  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  round  and  through  it, 
being  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
having  open  sides  of  lattice  work. 

CoKN-cuTTER.  —  A     machine 

similar  to  .1  chaff-cutter,  and  used 
for  chopping  up  stalks  of  maize. 

CoRN-noDGER. — A  hard-baked 

cake  made  from  Indian  corn,  so 
named  from  a  tendency  to  burst 
when  subjected  to  heat,  very  similar 
to  POP-CORN  (q.v.). 

He  opened  a  pouch  which  he  wore  on 
his  side,  and  took  from  thence  one  or  two 
roRN-ixmcKKS  and  half  a  boiUul  rabbit, 
which  his  wife  had  put  up  for  hunting 
provisions. — Mrs.  .Slou'c's  hrcd,  vol.  ii., 
p.  i;n. 

Corn-fed.  — A  woman  is  popu- 
larly said  to  be  corn-fed  when  stout 
and  plump — an  allusion  to  the 
nourishing  qualities  of  this  kind  of 

food. -Corn-field     school. — 

The  old-time  school-house  of  the 
South,  in  which  the  education  re- 
ceived was  of  a  very  primitive  type, 
and  very  different  from  the  public 
school  system  now  prevailing 
throughout  the  Union.  Thusaself- 
made  man  will  boast  of  his  old  corn- 
field school  ira.\n\ng. Flint-corn. 

— One  of  the  many  varieties  of  maize 
which,  says  Beverley,  in  his  History 
of  Virginia,  looks  smooth  and  as 
full  as  the  early  ripe  corn ;  the 
other  has  a  larger  grain  and  looks 
shrivelled,  with  a  dent  on  the  back 
of  the  grain,  as  if  it  had  never 
come  to  perfection  ;  this  they  call 
she-corn.  This  is  esteemed  by  the 
planters  as  the  best  for  increase. 

Corn-fodder. — Maize     sown 

broadcast  and  left  to  take  care  of 
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itself.  Used  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
both  in  the  dried  and  undried  state. 
CoRN-KKiTTKR. — A  dish  Com- 
posed of  batter  and  grated  green 
maize. Qjkn-iilsk,  or  corn- 
chuck      or      coRN-siiiXK The 

outer  leaves  surrounding  the  ear  of 

maize. Corn-iicsking  or  corn- 

sHtCKiNG. — Sfc  Husking  bke. 

Corn-house. — Set'  Corn-cris. 

No  OIK;  would  stispuct  that  n  wi'll-tiiiibtrwl 
toRN-HOLSK  had  bcfii  ihi!  cause  of  iiiiicli 
liti«atioii,  and  even  now  looked,  when  ynu 
roiiie  to  know  its  siorv,  as  if  it  stood  on  its 
long,  straight  leg'*,  Ifkc  an  un>;ainly  top- 
heavy  beast,  alicHiiy  to  stalk  away  when 
his  position  became  too  dangerous. — 
iiiibncr's  Mai^iiiinc,  188;. 


Corn-juice. 

for  whiskey. 


—A  Western  term 


Don't  iini   to  dress — of  all    the  orts  with 

which  the  aiith  is  strewed 
The  most  concarned  useless  thing  is  what 

they  call  a  dood, 
An'  don't  be  for  ever  loafing  whar  the  corn 

JUICE  flows. 

—Detroit  Free  Press,  May,  1888. 

Corn-meal. — Maize  meal. 


Corn-mill. — A  mill  for  grinding 
Indian  corn ;  compare  with   corn 

AND  COB  MILL. CORN-OYSTER. — 

similar  to  corn-fritter ;  the  taste 
of  this  dish  is  supposed  to  be  like 

that  of  the  oyster Corn-pone. 

— A   tin-baked  maize-meal    bread, 

enriched  with  milk  and  eggs. 

Pop-corn. — A  very  popular  (dainty, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which 
a  special,  small,  dark  variety 
of  maize  is  used.  The  grains 
are  placed  on  a  heated  shovel 
or  held  in  a  wire-gauze  over 
a  brisk  fire,  till  they  pop  open, 
swelling  to  great  size,  and  in  the 
act  of  bursting,  expose  the  snowy 
white  inside,  thus  presenting  a 
pleasing  appearance  in  harmony 
with  their  attractive  odor.  Popcorn 

is  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar. Corn 

POPPER. — A   sie\e-like    utensil   for 

making  pop-corn   (qv.). Corn 

KiGHXs. — Tlie    title    uiiJtr   which 


land  was  acquired  in  the  early  days 
of  settlement.  He  who  planted  an 
acre    of   corn   acquired   a   title    to 

100  acres  of  land. Corn-stalk. 

— The  stalk  of  the  maize  plant. • 

Corn  stalk  kiddle. — A  toy  made 
by  loosening  the  external  iibre  of  a 
corn  stalk  and  placing  a  fiddle  bridge 
under  each  extremity.  This  is 
capable  of  producing  a  few  dull 
sounds  by  each  vibration. 

Ole  Nasliville  di'y  "s.tv  i-i  a  very  nice  town, 
Uar  dc  nigtjers  pick  de  cotton  till   tie    sun 

goes  down  ; 
Dey  dance  all  night  to  de  ole  banjo, 
VVid   a   CORN-STALK  UDDi.t;   and    a    shoe- 
string bow. 

—Negro  MelottUs. 

Corn  trash. — See  Corn  husk. 

Corn  t.vssels. — The  graceful 


feathery  Hower  of  the  maize  plant, 
the  ornamental  eftect  of  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  long  leafy 
blades,  has  supplied  the  basis  for 
what  has  been  called  the  American 
style  of  architecture. 

I  heard  the  bob-white  whistle  in  the  dewy 

breath  of  morn, 
The    bloom    was   on    the   alder  and  the 

TAssKL  on  the  corn. 
I  stood   with    beating   heart   beside    tliu 

babbling  Mac-o-chee, 
To  see  my  love  come  down  the  glen  to 

keep  her  tryst  with  nie. 

—Texas  Si/tings,  1888. 

Numerous   as  are  the  special 

terms  to  which  this  valuable  plant 
has  given  rise,  the  slang  phrases  also 
derived  from  it  are  hardly  fewer  in 

number  ;   one   very  curious  is • 

To  acknowledge  the  corn. — 
To  confess  to  a  mistake ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  "  own  to  the  soft 
impeachment."  It  also  implies  an 
acknowledgment  of  having  been 
outwitted.  Several  versions  are 
given  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
of  which  two  will  suffice.  The 
first,  as  related  by  the  Pittsburg  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  is  as  follows: — 

Some    years  ago,  a  raw  cu-itomer    from 
ihu   upper  cottutry  detcimined  10  try  his 
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fortuiu!  at  New  Orkans.  Accoidiiigly  he 
provided  himself  with  two  flat-boats — one 
laden  with  corn  and  the  otlier  with  po- 
tatoes— and  down  the  river  he  went.  Tiie 
night  after  his  arrival  he  went  up  town 
to  a  ganibling-liouse.  Of  course  he  com- 
menced betting,  and  his  luck  proving  un- 
fortunate, he  lost.  When  his  money  was 
gone  he  bet  his  truck;  and  the  cokn  and 
potatoes  followed  the  money.  At  last, 
wh(!n  completely  cleaned  out,  he  returnecl 
to  hi.s  boats  at  the  wharf;  when  the  evi- 
dences of  a  new  misfortune  presented  thcni- 
sclves.  Through  some  accident  or  other, 
the  flat-boat  containing  the  corn  was  sunk, 
and  a  total  loss.  Consoling  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  went  to  sleep,  dreaming  of 
gamblers,  potatoes,  and  CORN.  It  was  scarcely 
sunrise,  however,  when  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  child  of  chance,  who  had  arrived 
to  take  possession  of  the  two  boats  as  his 
winnings.  Slowly  awakening  from  his  sleep, 
our  liero,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  the 
man  in  the  face,  replied :  '  Stranger,  I 
ACKNOWLKUOE  THE  CORN — take  'em;  but 
the  potatoes  you  can't  have,  by  thunder  I ' 

The  other  \ersion,  as  given  by  De 
Vere,  is  that  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Stewart  claims  to  have  caused  its 
first  appearance  in  this  wise : — 

In  x8a8,  he  was  in  Congress  discussing  the 
principle  of  Protection,  and  said  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  that  Ohio,  Indian.!, 
and  Kentucky  sent  their  hay-stacks,  corn- 
fields, and  fodder  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia for  sale.  The  Hon.  Charles  A.  WicklifJ'e, 
Kentucky,  jumped  up  and  said,  'Why,  that 
is  absurd  ;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  gentle- 
n\an  to  order.  He  is  stating  an  absurdity. 
We  never  send  haystacks  or  cornfields  to 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.'  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  what  do  you  send  ? '  '  Why  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  hogs.'  '  WaW,  what  makes  your 
liorses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs  ?  You  feed 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  hay  to  a  horse, 
you  just  animate  and  get  upon  the  top 
of  your  haystack,  and  ride  off  to  market. 
How  is  it  with  your  cattle.  You  make  one 
of  them  carry  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  hay  and 
grass  to  the  Eastern  market ;  how  nmcli 
CORN  does  it  take  at  thirty-three  cents  per 
bushel  to  fatten  it  ? '  '  Why,  thirty  bushels.' 
'Then  you  put  that  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
into  the  shape  of  a  hog,  and  make  it  walk  oft 
to  the  Eastern  market.'  Mr.  Wickliffe 
jumped    up   i:iid    said:    '  Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  CORN.' 

Just  as  he  passed  in  front  ot  me  I  caught 
his  eye,  and  he  stopped  the  whole  procession 
and  said,  'God  bless  my  soul,  isn't  that  Dan 
Linahan  ? ' 

I  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  CORN,   and   llC 

called  nil!  up  to  him  and  shook  liands.— 
Missouri  Republican,  January  23,  iSisli. 


All  for    corn. — A  synonym 

for  sincerity ;  honesty  ;  and  good 
intention  ;  "he  took  it  all  for 
corn,"  i.e.,  equivalent  to  "he  took  it 
all  for  gospel." 

CoRN-CRACRER.— A  sobriquct  for  a 
Kentuckian.  Also  the  name  In 
North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  other 
Southern  States  for  a  poor  white. 
Corn-cracker  SiATii,  Ken- 
tucky ;  another  name  is  the  Bkar 
State,  an  epithet  which  is  also 
applied  to  Arkansas. 

Cornel-Tree  (Cornus  florida). — The 
common  dog-wood.  A  useful 
timber  tree,  which,  in  the  early 
spring,  flowers  profusely,  its  snow- 
white  blossom  being  replaced  in 
the  autumn  with  brilliant  scarlet 
berries.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  POISON  sumac 
{Rhus  venenata),  which  also  is 
popularly  designated  dog-wood. 

Corner. — A  commercial  phrase  now 
pretty  generally  used  by  all  English- 
speaking  people.  J^roperly  "  to 
have  a  corner,"  is  to  purchase  a 
larger  quantity  of  stock  or  other 
commodities  than  is  really  on  the 
market ;  colloquially,  it  appears  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  having  the 
command  of,  or  taking  first  place 
in,  as  for  instance,  when  the  Daily 
Inter-Ocean  (March  13,  1888), 
speaking  of  Mr.  Donnelly  the 
Shakspeare-Bacon  controversialist, 
says  that : — 

In  appearance,  he  is  a  trifle  odd,  He 
doesn't  use  hair  restorative  to  any  noticeable 
extent.  Homeliness  of  feature  he  has  a 
CORNER  on,  and  he  has  ceased  growing  at 
five  feet  two  inches. 

Men  in  the  sugar  trade  were  excited 
yesterday  over  a  report  that  the  members  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  had  decided  to  ship  large 
cjuantitiesofthe  best  refined  sugar  to  London, 
in  order  to  keep  lip  the  prices  of  the  refined 
article  in  this  country  by  relieving  the 
market  here  of  any  surplus,  and  creating  a 
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shurtaKC,  or  what  would  practically  be  a 
coRNbK  in  sugar.— JNVw  York  WorU,  Feb. 
14,  1888. 

To    CORNER. — To  operate    as 

described  above. Cornicr-lot. 

-Most  building  plots,  especially 
of  late  years,  are  laid  out  in  squares ; 
the  covncr-lots  are  naturally  much 
sought  after. 

Corner-Trecs. — Trees  which  mark 
the  boundary  lines  of  homesteads, 
claims,  etc.  In  the  early  days  it 
w  as  frequently  the  practice  to  mark 
off  tracks  of  land  by  blazing  certain 
trees  at  the  corners,  such  landmarks 
being  termed  cuyner-trccs  or  corners. 

Also  WITNESS  TREES  (qV.). 

Corn-Snake  (Culuber  gutlaliis).  —  A 
snake  which  frequents  the  corn- 
fields of  the  South. 


Corp. 
of  ' 


-A   Pennsylvanian  corruption 
corpse." 


CoRPORosiTv. — The  human  body.  A 
I'ennsylvanian  idiom. 

His  coKi'ORosiTY  touclus  tilt'  k'ouikI  with 
his  hands  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  it. — 
J,  C.  Siul's  Charcoal  Sketches. 

Corral. — Literally  a  circular  en- 
closure into  which  horses  and 
cattle  are  driven  for  safety  or 
other  purposes.  On  the  plains 
/()  corral  means  the  difficult  art 
of  keeping  cattle  in  a  compact 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  fending 
and  feeding  them  ;  and  from  this 
primitive  usage  its  multitudinous 
senses  are  derived.  I'rom  the 
Spanish  corro  a  circle.  Collo- 
quially extended  in  meaning  in 
many  ways,  with  its  corresponding 
verb  to  corral,  it  part,  'argely  of 
the  nature  of  slang  ;  ii.as  a  society 
belle  at  a  ball,  when  asked  to 
dance,  will  reply  that  she  has  been 
corralled  by  soand-so  for  the  dance 


in  <iuestion  ;  or  a  Western  parson 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony, 
when  asking  if  any  cause  is  known 
why  the  couple  before  him 
"shouldn't  make  the  play,"  will 
bid  the  bystantlers  "  squeal  right  at 
that  stage  of  the  game,  or  corral 
their  jaws  for  evermore."  When 
personal  sympathy  has  been  enlist- 
ed upon  any  subject,  the  person 
extending  it  is  said  to  have  been 
corralled,  or  if  the  plainsman  is 
overtaken  by  a  blizzard,  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  been  corralled, 
and  so  on. 

It  was  evident  that  they  [the  Indians] 
could  not  understand  what  such  a  lari^u 
party  was  doint;  on  the  prairie,  and  we  did 
not  lake  the  trouble  to  inform  them.  When 
wi!  camped  wo  took  extra  precaution  to 
coKKAl.  the  waj;ons  and  hobble  the  stock. 
As  soon  as  it  urew  dark  the  red-skins  began 
to  li«ht  signal-tires,  and  by  this  means  we 
could  see  that  the  country  swarmed  with 
them.— i'rt/»  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner, 
February  23,  1888. 

Cosousc  ! — An  onomatopoetic  word 
representing  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  into  water. 

After  a  fashion  I  got  to  my  dug-out,  with 
no  weapon  along  but  the  paddle.  Snags 
were  plenty.  I  felt  strong  as  a  boss  too ; 
and  the  dug-out  hadn't  leaped  niore'n  six 
lengths  afore — co-sousb  I  went!— the  front 
eend  jest  lifted  itself  agin  a  sawyer  and 
emptied  me  into  the  element. — Robb's 
Squatter  Life. 

CoTBETTv. — A  mollycoddle.  Cotbetty 
is  thus  applied  in  the  North  and 
Hast.  Authorities  unite  in  thinking 
the  word  of  English  origin  It  is 
probably  a  compound  of  '-cot,' 
an  effeminate,  troublesome  man, 
and  "  betty "  with  the  same 
meaning. 

Cotton. — King  cotton;  cotton  is 
KING  ! — Both  phrases  were  signifi- 
cantly used  by  Southerners  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  their 
belief  being  that  the  cause  of  the 
South  would  final!)    triumph    by 
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reason  of  the  vast  stake  at  issue,  as 
represented  by  the  staple  of  the 
South.  Anions  other  special 
terms  to  which  the  cultivation 
of  cutton   has   fjiven    rise    may   be 

mentioned CoTToN-itA(iGiN(i,or 

HAGGiN(i,  a  material  used  as  an  out- 
side wrapping  for  colton  bales. 

Cotton  DOM.  -The  region  in  which 

cotton  is  grown  ;  also  cotton i a 

CoTTONOCKACY. —  A    term   applied 

to   Boston    cutton    merchants. 

Ska-islanu  COTTON. — A  variety  of 
the  plant  which  has  now  gone  out 
of  cultivation,  having  been  re- 
placed by  what  is  known  as  itland- 

coTToN. Cotton-moi;th.  —  A 

deadly  snake  found  in  Arkansas,  and 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Moccasin  snake  — —  Cotton-woou 
TKEE  {Popniiis  moniliftni).  -  The 
ALAMO  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Placid  as  a  Minnesota  lake  in  sunnncr  time, 
the  Missouri  glides  alon>;  between  banks 
sbaded  by  cotton-woods.— Ci//<"0'  .VdA'H- 
zine,  1887. 

To    UAVK    THE    cotton-wood 
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-To  have  an  advantage 


Sboo!  Say,  yon  jess  kerp  nuiet  'bout 
twenty  ininits  !  I'll  go  home  an'  bounce  de 
new  wife  an'  take  de  old  one  back,  an' 
make  all  up  wid  lier  !  I  jess  reckoned  she 
was  blowin  around,  an'  yere  she's  had  de 
(:oTTOswooi>  ON  ME  all  dc  time!  Shoo  I 
Gin  me  twenty  minits  an'  look  out  fur 
splinters  '.—Vitroit  Free  J'nss,  Nov.  3,  1888. 

-Cotton   rock. — A  variety   of 


lime-stone,  so-called  probably  be- 
cause its  light  gray  or  buff  color, 
when  first  bared  to  the  light,  some- 
what resembles  fresh  gathered 
cotton-wool ;  it  is  a  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  Missouri,  and 
is  valuable  as  a  building  material, 
because  of  its  softness  when  first 

quarried. Cotton-seed    oil. — 

The  oil  of  the  cotton-seed,  a  pro- 
duct mainly  used  for  adulteration 
purposes.  A  la-ge  proportion  of 
the  so-called  olive  oil  is  said  to  be 


nothing  more  than   cotton-iccd  oil. 
The  industry  is  a  large  one. 

The  committee  arranged  to  invtt.tit'.uc 
ih(!  coiTtJN-sKKi)  on,  trust  this  morninc, 
and  at  tlif  hour  for  bftjinninx  the  piocced- 
iiiKs  ^ome  of  the  members  of  that  trust  were 
in  attendance.— -AVw  York  Eveiiiun  I'list,  l-'eb. 
24.  188H. 

Cougar  (Fflis  ioncoloi).  -This  animal 
is  the  same  as  the  catamount  (q.v.) 
and  panther. 

Also   called    [says  Dod«el    the   Mb.\it.\N 

t.ION,CAI-IKOI(SIAN  LION  and  MOLNTAIN  LKlN. 

He  is  an  habitual  r<sident  <<f  many  rou)ih 
and  broken  jiarls  of  the  plains.  He  is  shy, 
spending  hu  days  in  thick  cover,  and 
prowlin;-  like  a  huge  cat  at  night.  His 
senses  are  very  acute,  and  it  is  excetdinnly 
rare  that  one  is  seen  ;  and  the  hunter  miiiht 
easily  be  forgiven  for  disbi.'lieving  the  exis- 
tence of  sucli  an  animal,  were  it  not  that  th<! 
prints  of  his  footstips  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp  show  plainly  when  and  where  he  has 
been  prowling. 

CouLtE  or  CouLic. — A  term  applied 
in  many  of  the  states  to  any  aried 
up  creek  or  narrow  rocky  valley. 

Tlu'v  (bears)  will  creep  along  beneath  tho 
underbrush  in  the  sides  of  the  canyons  and 
coui,i:r:s,  and  when  a  cow  or  an  ox,  or  any- 
thing else  comes  along,  spring  upon  it  and 
dash  it  to  the  ground  with  terrilic  force,  and 
then  with  one  blow  of  their  paw  or  bite 
crush  its  skull  to  pieces.  I  have  seen  num- 
bers of  cattle  killed  that  way  along  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.— .V(/s/ii'///f  Amtiican,  1S88. 


couNciL-FiRt. — Among  the  Indians 
questions  which  concern  the  tribe 
at  large  are  discussed  around  the 
council-fire,  lit  in  the  middle  of  the 
encampment.  Now  becoming,  if 
not  quite,  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
white  man's  whiskey  and  vices 
rendering  the  few  red-men  still 
remaining  on  the  American  conti- 
nent quite  incapable,  as  a  rule,  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  much 
less  advising  and  directing  others. 
The  U.S.  Government  exercises  a 
"paternal  control"  over  the  red- 
man  in  the  Indian  reservations. 
Now  colloquial. 
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A  thoiisaiu.  warriors  bore  in  war 

TliP  token  of  my  sires  : 
On  iill  till'  hills  were  seen  afar 

Their  b!..zint;  t  ofNclL-UKKS  t 
—Uryiiiit'i  Last  c/  the  liai  .Man. 

Dcniocrais,  frceiiu'ii !  keep  your  coi;ncii - 
FlKKs  bri^liily  IxiMiiii);.  Let  no  one  remain 
listless,  (II  ill  doubt,  or  hesiuile;  push  on 
your  columns,  rout  the  cooiis,  beut  them, 
overwhelm  them,  and  let  the  welkin  rinu 
with  the  soul'StirriiiK  tidings  that  Massachu- 
setts is  safe—free  from  the  eurse  of  whin- 
fiery.— /*(>jrf>/i  I'ost,  I.S88. 

couNciLMANic.  —  Pertaining  to  the 
afinirs  of  a  council. 

There  is  less  inienst  taken  in  the  coi-njii.- 
MANlc  eloelions,  perhaps,  than  has  been 
known  for  some  yisiis  past. — I'liilaililj^ltui 
I'niS,  January  29,  iHbb. 

Count,  To. — A  verb  synonymous  with 
"  to  guess,"  "  to  reckon,"  "  to  cal- 
culate." The  idea  conveyed  is  that 
of  expectation  with  power  to 
perform. 

CouNTERBRANo. — A  Verb  and  noun 
used  by  cattle  men.  The  couittcr- 
hrand  is  a  duplicate  mark  placed 
upon  cattle  when  sold  ;  this  des- 
troys the  force  of  the  original 
mark.  The  operation  is  called 
coiiiiterbnvtdiiig. — See  Brand. 

Countrv-Jakc  8.—  Country  -  folk  ; 
equivalent  to  the  English  "  country - 
joskins  "  or  "  country -bumpkins.  ' 

Country- Merchant-Trick. — A  varia- 
tion of  the  confidence  game. 

When  the  police  learned  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  raise  fifty  dols.  on  a  check  at 
Shapleigh's,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
he  was  working  the  old-time  countrv-mer- 
CHANT-TRICK,  but  whether  he  succeeded  in 
getting  any  of  the  checks  cashed  is  not  yet 
known. — .Missouri  Republican,  February  24, 
!S88. 

County  House. — The  poor-house; 
the  union. 

An  exceedingly  singular  character  has  just 
died  in  the  Hillsdale  county  housk.    For 


many  years  fair  Aunt  Abbie  Munson,  a 
spinster,  has  tramped  over  the  county, 
having  no  debiiite  habitation  and  unwilling 
to  conform  to  the  restriction  of  relatives  and 
refusing  all  proflertd  assistance  from  the 
authuiitics.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  she  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  cointv  holse. — I'hita- 
ticlphia  J'ress,  January  29,  i8b8, 

Coup. — Giving  hie  coup. —  This, 
says  Dodge  in  his  I'laiiis  of  the  Gteiil 
West: 

Is  a  very  curious  and  unexplained  custom 
niiiong  the  Northern  plains  tribi  s.  How  it 
originated  is  not  known,  but  the  term  indi- 
cates that  it  was,  at  least,  iinmed  by  the  old 
Fniich  trappers,  predecessors  ol  the  Mud- 
son  Hav  Comp.iii).  When  a  loc  has  been 
struck  tlown  in  a  hght,  the  scalp  belongs  to 
him  who  shall  first  strike  the  body  with 
knife  or  tomahawk.  This  is  the  coue.  If  in 
a  i)ii7iV  or  running  light  a  warrior  kills  an 
enemy,  he,  in  order  to  secure  his  proper 
recognition  and  r(vvard,  must  rush  at  once 
on  the  prostr<it(!  body,  and  strike  his  col  r, 
regardless  of  other  enemies  that  may  be  at 
hand.  This,  of  coi.rsc,  remlers  the  Indian 
Uss  formidable.  The  enemy  being  in  lull 
flight,  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior  who  would 
press  on  and  on,  adding  victim  after  victim 
to  his  list,  would  return  at  last  to  find  the 
scalps  of  all  the  eiu  iiiii  s  killed  by  his  hand 
at  the  girdles  of  laggards  in  the  race,  to  each 
of  whom  would  be  accorded  all  the  honors 
due  to  one  who  had  killed  his  man.  While 
he  who  took  all  the  risks  and  did  all  the 
killing,  and  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  kill, 
may  have  |)assed  even  the  last  of  his  victims, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  show  for  his  gal- 
lantry, and  is  consequentiv  without  honor  or 
credit,  the  cowardly  shirk,  far  in  the  rear, 
gaiiuid  all  the  glory  and  applause,  'ilip  con- 
sequence is  that,  when  a  toe  falls,  the  slayer, 
even  in  the  hottest  race,  and  though  other 
victims  arc  at  his  hand,  must,  io  obtain  the 
proper  recognition  of  his  act,  at  once  give 
up  all  thought  of  further  killing,  make  his 
coi  1',  and  take  the  scalp. 


CouPLt. — In  Pennsylvania  couple  is 
equivalent  to  "a  few." 

CouRct, — A  term,  supposed  to  be  01 
Indian  origin,  for  the  leather  cover 
which,  in  the  West,  is  used  to 
protect  the  saddle  in  wet  weather. 
A  ranchman's  word. 

Court. — In  New  England  a  legisla- 
tive body  composed  of  a  House  of 
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Representatives  and  a  Senate. 

CouRT-nousF..  —  A  curious  usaj,'e 
prevails  in  Virginia,  and  partially 
m  South  Carolina  and  Maryland, 
of  designating  the  county-town  as 
the  Court-house  of  the  county  in 
question;  as,  for  example,  it  the 
practice  prevailed  in  luiglaml, 
Guildford,  the  county  town  of 
Surrey,  would  be  called  Surrey 
Court-house,"  and  not  G  Iforcl. 
This  custom  applies  mainly  to 
official  documents;  thus,  Fairfax 
Court-house  (I'rovidence)  and  Cul- 
Yie\)er  Court-house  became  famous  in 
the  late  Civil  War,  while  the  real 
names   of   the    towns   are   utterly 

unknown  to  history. Court  ok 

ASSISTANTS. — A  court  formerly  in 
existence  in  New  England,  where  a 
magistrate  or  an  assistant  presided. 
These  courts  were  subsequently 
merged  in  the  County  Court. 

Cousin  Sal.— Sf^  Auntie  extension. 

COVE. — A  term  taken  from  sea 
phraseology  to  indicate  narrow 
strips  of  pasture  land,  running  into 
forest.  Also,  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  a  narrow  passage  or 
pass. 

CovcRCLip.— A  New  York  name  for 
the  sole.  An  equally  curious 
appellation  for  this  fish  is  calico. 

Covered  into  the  Treasury. — A  cant 
official  phrase,  expressive  of  the 
transfer  of  an  unexpected  balance 
of  an  appropriation  back  into  the 
Treasury,  and  the  final  balancing 
and  cancelling  of  the  account. 
The  phrase  was  originally  "  cover- 
ing [the  item  in  a  balance-sheet] 
by  a  transfer  of  the  amount  into 
the  Treasury."  The  words  "  by  a 
transfer  of  the  amount"  were 
gradually  eliminated,  leaving  the 
phrase  as  it  stands — a  puzzle 
to     many.        When      introduced, 


"  to  cover  in  "  was  seized 
upon  and  used  in  many  parallel 
ways — very  few,  however,  being 
aware  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
phrase. 

COVERLID.  —  A  bed  covering;  a 
counterpane.  From  the  French 
couvrclit. 


Cow. — As  a  prefix  this  enters  largely 
into    peculiarly    American    terms. 

CowHKRRY  [Viburnum   lentago). 

— A  small  insipid  cranberry  called 
CERisKs  by  the  French-Canadians. 

Cow-uiRO  or  cowPEN-iuRD  or 

co\v-iu,ACKBiRU. — A  species  of  hob- 
OLiNK.  So  called  from  its  habit 
of  searching  for   food   among   the 

droppings    of    cattle. Cowboy. 

— Now  applied  exclusively  to 
Western  herdsmen,  but  originally 
to  the  Tory  partisans  of  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  during 
the  Revolution ;  and  in  1861  to 
semi-secessionists  in  New  England. 
In  the  latter  sense  cowboyism  was 
used  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  and 
practices  of  these  partizans  whose 
treatment  of  opponents  was  bar- 
barous and  rufiianly.  It  is  prob- 
able the  term  was  perpetuated  as  a 
name  for  cattle-herders  in  Texas 
and  the  far  West  because  descriptive 
of  their  real  or  alleged  rough  man- 
ners and  customs ;  the  fraternity 
more  generally    term    themselves 

COW-PUNCHERS  (q.V.). 

When  the  branding  season  comes  and  we 
are  fussing, 

We  are  fussing. 
And  the  tows  are  taking  fences  on  the  run, 

On  the  run. 
And  when  Circle  Bar  [a  particular  brand] 
as  usual  is  a-cussing, 

Is  p    ussing. 
Then  the  cowboys'  lot  is  not  a  happy  one, 

Happy  one. 

Notwithstanding  his  bad  reputa- 
tion, the  cowboy  as  he  is,  to  judge 
from  the  descriptions  of  friends,  is 
a  not  altogether  unworthy  member 
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of  society  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  popular  estimate  much  maligns 
a  body  of  men  who,  save  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  are 
quiet,  self-reliant,  frank,  and  hos- 
pitable. The  many  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission 
of  the  few.  Rough,  they  undoubt- 
edly are ;  but,  for  this,  their 
occupation  is  mainly  responsible  ; 
which,  though  healthy,  is  varied 
by  a  good  deal  of  hardship 
and  anxiety.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  article,  written  by 
W.  Lynn  Wilson  in  one  of  the 
American  papers,  presents  a  bird's- 
eye  \iew  of  a  cowboy's  life  : — 


Our  lancli,  wliicli  is  considered  one  of 
the  linost  in  Ndrtlurii  Wyoming,  is  situated 
on  the  south  IbrU  of  I'owdc  r  River,  wliirh 
runs  throu>;li  it  in  a  windiiiK  course.  The 
house,  stables,  iind  otlier  outbuildiiij^s  are 
situ.ited  in  a  valley,  iiielosed  on  one  side  by 
n  hiuh  ridtie  covered  with  small  pines,  and  on 
tile  other  sides  by  gently  rising  hills.  Tlic 
house  IB  built  oflons,the  interstices  bein«  filled 
in  with  plaster.  The  roof  is  made  of  boards 
covered  over  with  tar  paper,  over  wliieh  is 
laid  a  hiyer  of  earth  eif;lil  inches  thick,  and, 
altliouf^h  there  have  been  a  great  many 
heavy  storms  lately,  it  has  not  leake<l 
a  drop.  The  floor  is  made  of  boards 
painted  brown.  Tliere  are  five  rooms — 
a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  diiiiiin-rooin 
and  kitchen,  and  the  work  liands  have  a 
separate  house  to  sleep  in.  The  stables, 
blacksmith's  shop,  chicki'ii  liouse  and  store- 
house, are  likewise  built  of  logs  with  a  dirt 
roof.  Behind  the  stable  is  the  horse  corral 
[si'«  cokral],  a  circular  plat  of  giound  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  with  a  snubbing  post  in 
the  centre,  into  which  the  horses  are  driven 
when  we  wish  to  rope  or  lasso  them  for  use. 
Behind  the  house  is  a  large  patch  of  garden 
ground,  in  wliich  we  grow  all  kinds  o;  vege- 
.ables,  and  on  another  part  of  the  ranch  wo 
grow  several  fields  of  oats.  Cownovsniust  be 
strong,  able-bodied  men,  capable  of  enduring 
all  kinds  of  hardship  and  privation,  and 
should  also  be  patient,  shrewd,  and  enter- 
prising. The  fare  is  plain  and  substantial, 
and  where  a  ranchman  keeps  pi^^s  and  chick- 
ens and  has  a  vegetable  garden  he  ran  li.ive  it 
sufficiently  varied.  Many  of  thoni,  how- 
ever, live  on  salt  pork,  canned  goods,  and 
bread,  and  do  without  both  milk  and  butter  ; 
but  this  is  Inexcusable,  as  out  of  a  herd  of 
cattle  they  can  easily  get  a  few  cows  for 
milking.  Breakfast  is  gener.illy  taken  at 
5.  o  a.m.,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  finished,  or 
sometimes  before  it  is  commenced,  one  or 


two  of  the  men  hunt  the  band  of  saddle 
horses  .uid  diive  tlu'in  to  corral,  when  each 
man,  whose  work  will  necessit.ite  his  ridin-^, 
r(jp(  s  liis  horse,  saddles  him  and  ri<les  oft  to 
his  task,  whatever  it  may  be,  perhaps  huiit- 
inij  lost  horses,  seeing  to  the  fc  nces,  or 
driving  b.uk  any  stuck  that  may  have  got 
beyoncl  the  ffiiccs,  and  which  it  is  liighlv 
desirable  oiild  be  kept  inside,  such,  fur 
instance,  thoroughbred    bulls.     In    the 

sjiring  it  it,  often  necessary  to  get  cows 
and  cattle  out  of  bog  holes,  where  they  gel 
in  searching  for  water,  .iiui  are  too  weak, 
after  a  severe"  winter,  to  get  themselves  ot'.t. 
AT.  the  men,  however,  are  not  riding,  as  some 
are  irrigating,  and  others  are  at  work  attend- 
ing to  the  farm  crops.  The  dinner  hour  is 
usually  twelve  o'clock,  and  is  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day.  The  afterm  .in  tasks  are 
much  the  same  as  the  morning  s.  Supper  is 
taken  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  men  usually 
retire  to  bed  soon  after.  It  is  custoinary  in 
the  East  to  speak  of  all  ranchinen  .as  cow- 
iioYs.  This  is  not  correct,  however,  as  the 
term  is  restricted  to  those  men  who  arn 
employed  on  tlie  kound-ups  (q,v.). 

See  also  Brand  and  ranch. 


-Cow -CATCHEK. — In  America, 


where  the  lines  of  railway  run 
across  open  country  quite  un- 
guarded, the  reverse  of  which  is 
the  case  with  English  and  Euro- 
pean tracks,  cattle  and  other  ob- 
stacles are  liable  to  stray  and  get 
upon  the  line,  to  the  great  danger 
of  traffic,  to  say  nothing  about 
their  own.  As  a  safeguard,  a  con- 
trivance, triangular  in  shape,  is 
fixed  low  down  in  front  of  the 
locomotive,  by  which  means  serious 
accidents  are  often  prevented. 
The  animals  are  caught  in  the 
basket-like  coK'-catchcr,  saving  them 
from  destruction  and  the  coaches 
from  being  thrown  off  the  track. 

The  cow-cATciiER  and  headlight  of  the 
West  Knd  locomotive  were  broken  into 
small  pieces  fin  a  collision  between  the  trairt 
and  some  standing  trucks],  and  the  engine 
itself  was  b.adly  damaged,  but  it  was  able  to 
continue  the  journey  to  Brooklyn  with  its 
freight  of  badly  fiij^liteiird  passengers. — 
Ni'w  York  Evening  I'cst,  February  24,  188S. 

The  train  continued  for  some  distance 
with  a  man  and  a  horse  on  the  cow-catcher, 
and  when  it  was  stopped,  both  were  found 
to  be  uninjured;  the  sleigh  was  entirely 
demolished. — Philadelphia  Ledger,  i!<SS. 
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Cow-critter. — In      New 

England  and  the  Western  States 
a  cow  is  th';s  popularly  spoken  of. 
Readers  of  t.aileton's  Farm  Ballads 
will  remember  "the  blamed  coiv- 
critter  [which]  was  always  coming 

up." CowGRASS.  —  A      weed 

which  constitutes  one  of  the 
plagues  of  farming  in  the  Southern 
States. Cow-hide  or  cow- 
skin. — A  whip  in  use  amongst 
ranchmen  and  cowboys.  It  is 
made  of  twisted  strips  of  raw 
hide,   by   which  name  it    is    also 

known. To    cow-hide. — To 

castigate  with  the  weapon  afore- 
said.  Cowlick. — A  slang   term 

for  a  peculiar  smooth  arrangement 
of  the  hair. 


If  it  becomes  distinctly  apparent  that 
the  inter(!Sts  of  the  government  will  be 
subserved  by  onr  ministers  combing  their 
hair  behind  their  ears,  tousling  it  •■■ 
pictures(iue  dishevehnent  about  the  ter  ..  -., 
or  indulging  the  vain  ostentation  of  >w- 
i.iCK,  we  shall  then  ponder  the  n^^t  ',', 

deliberation.— A'cii'  York  Tribune,  i8»8. 

■Cow -PARSNIP      (Heraci 


latanum). — One  of  the  far -far, 
and  popular  Shaker  remedies,  w.  . 
carminative  and  diuretic  properties. 
Cow-pease. — A  bean  which 
abounds  in  a  wild  state  in  Texas, 
forming  food  for  man  and  beast. 
— — Cow-poNY. — A  mustang  before 

it  is  broken  in. Cow-puncher. 

— A  herdsman  or  cowboy  {q.v.). 

k  bright  silk  hauderchief  knotted  about 
his  neck  and  with  the  light  buckskin  gloves 
on  his  hands  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
occupation,  he  was  a  cowboy  or  in 
Western  parlance  a  cow-puncher.— Df^coiY 
Frjc  Press,  July  21,  i888. 

-Cow  TOWN. — In  the  West  the 


local  centres  of  the  stock-raising 
industry  are  so  called.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  Ranch  Life  in  the  Far 
West,  says,  "a  true  cow  town  is 
worth  seeing,  such  a  one  as  Miles 
City,  for  instance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
great  Montana  Stock-raiser's  Asso- 


ciation. Then  the  whole  place  is 
full  to  overflowing,  the  importance 
of  the  meeting  and  the  fun  of  the 
attendant  frolics,  especially  the 
horse-races,  drawing  from  th-^;  sur- 
rounding ranch  country  many 
hundreds  of  men  of  every  degree, 
from  the  rich  stock-owner,  worth 
his  millions,  to  the  ordinary  cowboy 
who  works  for  forty  dollars  a 
month.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  typically  American 
absemblage,  for  although  there  are 
alw  lys  a  certain  number  of 
foreigners,  usually  English,  Irish, 
or  German,  yet  they  have  become 
completely  Americanized ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  difficult  to 
gather  a  finer  body  of  men,  in  spite 
of    their  numerous   shortcomings. 

Cow-wHip. — The  cow-whip  is  a 

very  long  lash  with  a  very  short 
stock,  and  is  used  only  in  driving 
the  herd,  which  is  often  called  the 
cows. — See  Round-up. 

Coyote  (Cants  latrans). — See  Cayote. 

Crab-Grass  {Digitaria).  —  A  grass 
which  flourishes  in  the  South, 
sometimes  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  growing  crops.  It,  however, 
forms,  when  dry,  an  excellent 
fodder. 

Crab-Lantern. — Why  a  small  pasty 
or  turnover  should,  in  the  South, 
be  called  a  crab-lantern  does  not 
appear  upon  the  surface,  and  depo- 
nent, knowing  nothing,  says  so. 

Crab-Schooner. — A  boat  of  schooner 
build.  There  seems  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  crab  should  not  be 
rendered  "  grab  "  ;  in  any  case  the 
term  is  not  common.  Bartlett 
quotes  it  in  connection  with  an 
extract  from  the  Neiv  York  Tribune 
in  which,  during  the  war,  the 
"Reliance,"  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Potomac  Flotilla  was  reported 
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as  having  captured  a  crab's  schooner 
named  the  "  Monitor." 

Crack,  To. — To  utter  worthless  paper 
money ;  to  forge  bank-notes, 
cheques,  etc.  Possibly  an  idio- 
matic extension  of  the  slang  phrase 
to  crach,  i.e.,  "  to  force,"  and 
"  cracksman,"  a  burglar. 

Cracker. — (i)  Crackers  in  America 
are  what  in  England  usually 
receive  the  name  of  biscuits, 
although  in  the  Northern  counties 
the  American  usage  in  part  pre- 
vails. When  biscuits  are  spoken 
of,  hot  rolls  are  meant. 

I_  gave  the  latter  (a  professional  tiaiiii)) 
a  piece  of  tobacco  and  some  crackers  and 
some  cheese,  and  he  soon  went  away. — 
New  York  Sun,  188S. 

(2)  In  the  same  way  that,  in 

firework  displays,  the  squib  of 
English  pyrotechnists  is  replaced 
by  a  cracker  made  of  a  kind  of 
fulminating  powder,  so  jeux  iV esprit, 
or  lampoons,  instead  of  being 
spoken  of   as    squibs,   are    called 

crackers. (3)     In    Carolina    and 

Georgia,  a  poor  white  ;  and,  in  other 
localities,  generally  a  vagabond  or 
tramp. 

Black  Joe's  bear  was  not  really  savage, 
nor  was  he  exactly  tame  either  —  sorter 
betwixt  and  between,  as  a  cracker  once 
expressed  it. — Denver  Republican,  April,  1888. 

Cracker     State.  —  Georgia. 

This,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
States  of  the  Union,  and  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  Southern 
State,  little  deserves  the  name  of 
Cracker  State,  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  designated,  from  the 
crackers,  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  of  its  citizens  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Some  have 
thought  the  nickname  arose  from 
the  peculiar  dialect  of  these  people, 
which  is  almost  incomprehensible 


to  report  or  describe. Cracker- 
boy. — A  boyattcadanton  machines 
called  crackers,  use  I  for  pulverizing 
anthracite  coal. 

Cracklings. — (i)  Also  known  as 
GOODY  TREAD )  this  is  a  favoritc 
dish  with  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  consists  of  crackling, 
i.e.,  the  rind  of  roasted  pork,  mixed 

with  corn-bread. (2)     Pork  fat 

roasted  or  baked  until  quite  crisp. 
This,  in  New  England,  is  known  as 

PORK  SCRAPS. (3)    The  cinders 

of  a  wood  fire.     Southern. 


Crackloo.  —  A  taproom  game.  A 
crack  in  the  floor  is  selected,  and 
the  game  consists  in  pitching  coins 
so  that,  after  touching  the  ceiling, 
they  shall  descend  on  or  near  the 
line  selected. 


Crack  On,  To. — A  verb  synonymous 
with  energetic  performance ; 
promptness ;  persistence.  "  To 
crack  on  all  hands,"  i.e.,  to  employ 
all  one's  resources. 


Cradle. — A  cradle-shaped  machluc, 
which  is  also  known  as  a  rocker, 
used  in  mining  for  washing  out 
gold  dust. To  CRADLE. — To  per- 
form the  operation  of  washing  out 

gold  dust. Cradle    scythe. — 

An  agiicultural  instrument  which 
takes  its  place  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  modern  reaping-machine. 
By  its  aid  the  work  of  reaping  is 
largely  expedited.    Little  used  now 

except  on  small  properties. To 

CRADLE. — To  cut  grain  as  afore- 
said.  Cradle    of    liberty.  — 

Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  show  places  of  that  city,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  the 
scene  of  meetings,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  rouse  the  American 
people  to  throw  ofl  the  English 
yoke. 
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Cramp  Bark  (Vibiiynum  of'ulii^). — The 
tree  cranberry  of  the  North.  The 
fruit  is  very  acid,  and  is  mainly 
used  in  medicine. 

Cranberry-tree. — See  Cramp  bark. 

Crank.  —  Various  meanings  arc 
associated  with  this  word ;  but 
generally  it  is  used  to  signify  an 
unsteady,  capricious,  eccentric, 
or  crotchetty  individual.  Latterly, 
however,  its  meaning  has  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  one  who 
manifests  a  deep  enthusiasm  in 
any  subject  or  thing ;  like  many  other 
expressions  which  have  hit  the  popu- 
lar taste  it  is  worked  to  death.  A 
writer  in  the  Florida  Times  Union 
speaking  of  the  new  forcing  system 
in  the  public  schools  remarks  :  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  shall 
probably  be  called  an  old  fogy,  if 
not  a  crank,  for  persuming  to  think 
that  anything  in  the  past  can  be 
better  than  in  the  present.  While 
in  speaking  of  base-ball  the  Neiv 
York  Tribune  thinks  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule,  mostly  good-natured, 
is  showered  upon  the  base-ball 
crank,  as  everybody  persists  in 
calling  the  man  or  woman  who 
manifests  any  deep  interest  in  the 
great  American  game,  or  who  per- 
sists in  interlarding  all  his  converse 
with  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
the  sport.  The  Daily  Inter-Ocean 
(February  2,  1888),  was  clearly 
right  in  dubbing  a  man  "as  evi- 
dently a  crank  [who]  said  that  4,000 
dollars  was  due  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment [that]  the  president  had 
retained  for  his  own  use,  and 
[that]  he  intended  going  to  the 
White  House  with  a  big  bull-dog 
and  demanding  of  the  president 
that  he  settle  up  accounts." 

Craps. — A  game  of  chance  played 
with  dice,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
negroes,  who  carry  their  supersti- 


tions into  this  as  into  other  matters 
of  their  everyday  life. 

A  parly  of  colored  deck  liands  were  pla^^- 
ing  CRAi's.  One  of  the  party  had  a  bat'i 
liver,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  deck  floor  every 
time  he  picked  up  the  ivories  to  throw.  A;i 
a  result,  he  won  all  the  money  his  com- 
panions had. —  5/.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
l88S. 

-Crap-house. — A   negro    gam- 


bling den,  where  the  game  of  craps 
is  played. 

When  arrested  ho  was  in  the  negro 
CRAPHOUSK  kept  by  Alex.  Wells  in  the  alley 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  and  Poplar 
and  Spruce  Streets.— .Uissoio't  Republican, 
Feb.,  1S88. 

Crawfish. — A   turncoat;    a    backer- 
out.  Hence      to      crawfish, 

equivalent   to  what   is  known    in 

English  politics  as  "  ratting." 

Crawfishy.— An  adjective  used  in 
a  similar  sense. 

After  a  hard  session  we  landed  at  8.30  p.m., 
when  I  offered  to  bet  Cartmell  the  drinks 
that  I  was  dead.  He  was  afraid  to  bet  and 
CRAWFISHED  out  of  the  issuc  by  clainiini,' 
that  he  didn't  drink. — San  Francisco  Weekly 
Exuiniiur,  March  22,  ibi88, 

Mrs.  Breezy,  of  Chicago  (to  dauf;hter) — It 
has  occurred  to  me  of  late,  dear,  that 
George  is  not  quite  so  attentive  and  devoted 
to  you  as  he  was  when  you  hrst  became 
engaged. 

Mis?  Breezy  (nervously)— Oh,  mamma, 
you  don't  think  he  intends  to  crawfish,  do 
yout— The  Epoch,  1888. 

The  simile  is  suggestively  drawn 
from  the  mode  of  locomotion 
peculiar  to  the  shell-fish.  To 
craivfish  is  as  general  as  "to  rat"; 
it  originated  in  the  West. 


Crawl   Through,   To. — To       crawl 

THROUGH  A  KNOT  HOLE. — To  CSCape 

from  a  difficult  position  by  "  ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain." 

Crazy. — Synonymous  with  "  mad," 
and  never  used  as  in  England ; 
simply  to  mean  shaky.    It  must  be 
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noticed,  however,  that  even  in  the 
Old  Country,  of  late  years,  crazy  is 
more  often  than  not  used  with  the 
more  serious  meaning. 

Crazy  Bone. — The  "funny  bone"  of 
English  children. 

Cream-City.— Milwaukee;  from  the 
color  of  its  bricks. 

Creamery. — In  the  same  way  that 
Yankee  grand! loqu  ce  writes  up  a 
village  as  a  city,  or  a  school  as  an 
academy,  so  the  old-fashioned 
dairies  have  been  replaced  by 
ci'caiiieries. 

Madam  might  have  another  idea  on  the 
subject  if  slie  but  knew  tliat  most  of  tlicse 
fiowciy-named  ckkamkku'H  liad  an  existcnte 
only  in  dark  and  dingy  cellcis  down  town. — 
Nczj  York  HcraUi,  July  29,  1S88. 

Despite  the  oleo-niargaiine  law  the  produc- 
tion of  choice  gilt-edged  butter  is  far  below 
the  demand,  as  a  larger  proportion  of 
inferior  butter  finds  its  way  to  market.  The 
CRKAMKKiiis  Send  butter  of  the  most  uni- 
form quality  to  market,  but  that  from  private 
dairies  differs  greatly. — Missoiiyi  Ref'iiblican, 
February  24,  1B88. 


Cream  Soda. — A  favorite  drink  of 
American  women.  It  is  composed 
of  ice  cream  mi.xed  with  soda 
water. 

Crease,  To  (Transitive  verb). — To 
temporarily  stun  ahorse  or  steer  by 
a  blow  or  shot  in  the  neck  in  order 
to  catch  him.  This  practice,  which 
is  sufHcient  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  is  said  not  to  hurt  the 
animal  much. — Sec  Mustang. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  cattle  business  in 
Texas,  from  1857  to  i8fio,  the  ranges  were 
ovcnun  by  bands  of  wild  horses.  As  a  ndo 
they  were  a  rough  ill-shaped  sot  of  beasts, 
and  almost  untamable,  so  that  few  attempts 
were  ever  made  to  catch  them,  it  being  con- 
sidcrfd  best  to  shoot  them  on  sifjht  and  tluis 
get  rid  of  a  disturbing  itiflnence  u\  oin'  horse 
herds.  Sometimes,  however,  a  roally  fine 
animal  would  be  seen,  and  the  ranchmen 
would  try  hard  to  secure   it.    But  tlie  or- 


dinary mode  of  capture,  lassoing,  could 
seldom  be  used  against  wild  horses,  as 
these  beasts  were  very  shy,  and  even  a  poor 
horse,  carrying  no  weight,  could  outstrip  a 
very  tine  animal  with  a  man  on  his  back. 
In  this  extremity  the  Texans  used  to  re- 
sort to  a  means  of  capturing  the  horses, 
which  is,  I  believe,  exclusively  American. 
It  was  discovered,  I  do  not  know  how,  that 
a  blow  upon  a  particular  sinew  in  a  horse's 
neck,  located  just  above  where  the  spine 
joins  the  skidl,  would  paralyze  the  animal 
temporarily  without  doing  it  any  permanent 
injury.  In  those  days  the  Texans  were 
nearly  without  exception  fine  shots,  and  at 
short  range  could  send  a  rifle  ball  with 
phenomenal  accuracy.  The  horses  could 
not  be  approached  except  on  foot,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  catch  them  on  horseback. 
But,  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  such  difficul- 
ties, tne  cowboys  discovered  a  way  to 
capture  them.  Taking  his  rifle  a  hunter 
would  crawl  through  the  thick  chaparral  until 
within  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  Then,  taking 
careful  aim,  he  would  send  a  bullet  through 
the  top  of  the  neck  so  as  to  strike  the  sinew. 
When  this  was  propt  rly  done  the  horse  would 
fall  as  if  struck  by  lightning  and  remain  in- 
sensible for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  recovering 
completely  in  an  hour  or  two,  with  no  worse 
injury  than  a  slight  wound  in  the  back  of 
the  neck  that  soon  healed.  Of  course  many 
bullets  went  astray  and  hundreds  of 
horses  were  killed,  but  a  good  shot  would 
secure  about  one  horse  in  three  that  he 
attempted  to  cRKASK.as  this  mode  of  capture 
was  called.  The  large  calibre  rifles  com- 
inonly  in  use  were  not  adapted  to  this  pecu- 
liar mode  of  hunting,  as  if  they  touched  the 
sinew  they  were  sure  to  break  it,  and  the 
wounds  the  44  or  52  calibre  balls  inflicted 
were  too  severe.  The  weapon  universally 
employed  in  creasing  mustangs  was  the  old 
Hawkms  rifle,  which  carried  a  bullet  not 
much  larger  than  a  pea,  had  a  set  trigger,  and 
required  but  a  small  charge  of  powder. 
These  weapons  were  wonderfully  accurate 
up  to  100  yards,  but  inflicted  a  trifling  wound, 
and  the  bullet  was  likely  to  take  a  course 
through  soft  flesh  around  any  hard  object, 
instead  of  tearing  through  it,  as  a  larger  ball 
propelled  by  a  heavier  charge  of  powder  would 
do.  Hundreds  of  mustangs  used  to  be  c  re  ased 
every  year,  and  this  practice  was  kept  up 
until  the  herds  had  entirely  disappeared. — 
J.  T.  Hill  in  St.  Louis  I'osi  Dispatch. 

They  approached  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  dozen  buffaloes,  and 
all  hands  stopped,  with  the  exception  of 
Vic,  who  crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
within  one  hundred  yards,  and,  selecting 
a  fine  fat  cow,  took  careful  aim  and  accom- 
plished what  was  intende<i — that  is,  shot 
her  through  the  miiscles  of  the  neck  and 
knocked  her  down,  a  feat  that  is  called 
CREASING.— L'i//("i's  [M.T.)  Gametic,  February, 
l88a. 
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Creation. — Beats  all  creation. — 
Overpowering ;  incomparable.  A 
general  idiom  used  throughout  the 
States,  but  probably  in  the  first 
instance  of  Western  origin. 

'  Nayburs,'  said  Joe  after  a  painful  pause, 
'  if  I've  mistook  then  I've  mistook.  I 
reckon  you  know  better  nor  me,  an'  I'm 
willin'  to  take  advice.  Beats  all  ckka- 
TioN  how  I  mistook,  but  I  shan't  go  agin 
yer  words.'— Ddivit  Free  Press,  August,  1B88. 

Creature  and  cr.tter  are  used  collo- 
quially with  very  finely-drawn 
shades  of  meaning. 

(Du  Vere  says]  This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  the  South  for  an  animal,  especially  a 
horse.  Its  more  conmion  form  is  cRlTTiiii, 
with  a  nice  distinction  between  the  two,  when 
applied  to  men,  as  explained  by  General 
Squash  of  Connecticut,  in  the  Gouty 
Philosopher :  The  word  creature,  said  the 
General,  implies  a  certain  amount  of  good- 
ness, beauty,  and  respect,  and  love,  as  when 
we  talk  of  God's  creatures;  whereas 
CRITTER  is  always  associated  with  some 
idea  of  inferiority  in  the  person  so  desig- 
nated, and  of  good  or  even  ill-natured  con- 
tempt on   the   part   of  the   speaker.    Thus 

when  1  tell  you  that  Mrs.  or  Miss  A is 

a  CREATURE,  you'll  learn,  if  you  do  not  inter- 
rupt me,  that  I  consider  her  lovely  either  in 
mind  or  person  or  both.  But  were  I  to  call  her 
a  CRITTER,  and  no  more,  you'd  bejustified  in 
believing  that,  in  my  opinion,  she  was  either 
a  slut,  a  scold,  a  scandalmonger,  a  fool,  or 
a  flirt,  and  that  I  had  no  respect  for  her. 
If  I  said  to  you  in  the  street :  '  Look  at  that 
lovely  CREATURE  1 '  it  would  probably  be  to 
direct  your  attention  to  a  fine  woman  or  a 
beautiful  child.  But  if  I  said  :  '  Look  at  that 
pretty  critter  ! '  the  words  might  apply  to  a 
pet-poodle  or  a  prancing  horse.  Ours 
is  a  great  country,  sir,  a  very  great  country, 
but  it  swarms  with  critters,  as  you'll 
see  if  you  travel  much  among  us  and  open 
your  eyes  as  you  go.  They  are  the  unwhole- 
some growth  of  our  over-ripe  civilization 
and  of  our  too  much  liberty. 

P.  H.  Gosse  gives  a  ludicrous 
account  of  the  nice  distinction 
which  Americans,  with  all  their 
apparent  looseness  of  language, 
know  how  to  apply,  when  it 
seems  necessary. 

I  inadvertently  spoke  of  it  (a 'possum)  as  a 
singular  creature,  but  creature  or  rather 
critter  is  much  too  honorable  a  term  for 
such  an  animal,  being  appropriated  10  cattle. 


A  'possum,  sir,  is  not  a  critter  but  a  \a.x- 
mint.— Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  234. 

Credit  Mobilier. — The  name  by 
which  "The  Pennsylvania  Fiscal 
Agency"  was  popularly  known. 
This  corporation  was,  in  brief,  a 
construction  company  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Banks 
of  Credit  Mobilier  in  France  are 
designed  to  aid  all  industrial  enter- 
prises, hence  the  adoption  of  the 
phrase  in  the  present  case.  The 
scandal  with  which  it  is  connected 
occurred  during  the  forty-second 
Congress,  and  several  members  of 
the  House  were  charged  with 
having  been  improperly  influenced 
by  representatives  of  the  company. 
Except  in  the  cases  of  two  (both  of 
whom  died  within  three  months 
after  the  vote  of  censure  was  passed 
upon  them),  the  charges  were  not 
sustained  by  the  House. 

Creek. — Throughout  the  American 
continent  and  the  West  Indies,  a 
small  stream.  In  New  England,  a 
creek  is  a  brook ;  and  elsewhere  a 
run  or  branch  are  used  synony- 
mously.  Creek  -  bottom.  —  Sec 

Bottom  lands. 

Creep. — In  Pennsylvania  a  stool. 
"Creepie"  or  "creepy"  is  quoted 
by  Jamieson,  in  his  Scottish 
Dictionary,  as  a  low  stool. 

Creeper. — In  New  England,  a  shallow 
frying-pan. 

Creepy. — A  Pennsylvanian  name  for 
a  speckled  kind  of  fowl. 

Creole. — This  word,  both  as  a  noun 
and  adjective  is,  in  England, 
generally  applied  to  one  in  whose 
veins  flows,  wholly  or  partially, 
negro  blood.  This  is  an  error. 
In  the  Southern  States  and  the 
West  Indies  it  simply   means  of 
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native  birth  ;  thus,  in  Demerara, 
a  child  l)orn  in  the  colony, 
whether  of  white  or  black  parents, 
would  be  a  cnole,  the  term  being 
also  applied  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  A  marked  exception  pre- 
vails, however,  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  that  Creole  is  never 
applied  by  residents  to  negroes,  or 
to  any  person  who  has,  in  the 
least  degree,  a  touch  of  the  "tar 
brush."  In  Louisiana,  and  more 
particularly  New  Orleans,  a  Creole 
is  a  native  of  French  descent. 
Creole  is  from  the  Spanish  cn'ollo 
which  originally  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  child  born  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  American  soil. 
Hence  Creolk  Frkn'CH,  a  dia- 
lect or  patois  now  rapidly  passing 
into  disuse. 

In  the  City  of  the  Crescent,  by  red  Missis- 
sippi's waves, 

Walk's  the  haughty  Creole  lady  with  her 
daughters  and  her  slaves. — Ballad  of 
Crescent  City,  Harper's  Weekly. 

Creole    State.  —  Louisiana. 

called      from     the     greater 


So 


number  of  the  inhabitants  being 
descended  from  French  and 
Spanish  .settlers. 

Creosote  Plant  (Larrea  mexicana). — 
This  plant,  which  is  noxious  to 
animals,  on  account  of  its  highly 
odorous  and  resinrus  exhalation, 
covers  vast  districts  in  t'^'e  sandy 
parts  of  California,  and  extends 
eastwards  as  far  as  Arkansas. 

Crescent  City. — New  Orleans.  Origi- 
nally so  called  because  built  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  on  a  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  descrip- 
tion no  longer  applies  on  account 
of  large  extensions.  New  Orleans 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  South. 

New  Orleans  has  laid  back,  satisfied  that, 
with  its  unequalled  advantages,  trade  and 
business  would  naturally  come  here  with- 
out any  bidding.    They  have  not  come,  and 


we  have  seen  business  diverted  to  other 
places,  with  not  one-half  the  advantages  of 
the  CKKSCKNT  CITY. — Neiti  Orleans  Times 
Democrat,  Feb.  7,  18S8. 


Crescent  City  of  the  West. 

— Galena  in  Illinois  has  perhaps  a 
better  title  to  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Crescent  City  from  its  shape,  than  now 
has  New  Orleans,  its  older  rival  in 
that  respect. 

Crevasse. — From  the  French  never, 
to  burst.  Specially  used  along  the 
Mississippi  to  denote  a  breach  in 
its  embankments.  When  the  great 
river  thus  breaks  its  bounds,  the 
swift-flowing  current  causes  great 
destruction  for  miles  round. 

Crimson. — To  make  things  look 
CRIMSON. — This    is    a    variant    of 

PAINTING  THE  TOWN  RED  {q.V.),  i.e., 

indulging  in  a  drunken  frolic. 

Crispse  and  Cripsy. — Crisp;  crispy. 
A  vulgarism  formed  on  the  same 
lines  as  "  wopse  "  for  wasp. 

Critter. — See  Creature. 

Croaker. — A  fish  found  principally 
in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
So  named  from  the  peculiar  sound 
emitted  by  it  when  taken  from  its 
element. 

Croker. — A  species  of  water-fowl 
found  in  Virginia. 

Cronker. — A  wild  goose. 

After  a  half-hour's  wait,  a  flock  of  the 
wild  r.uoNKERs,  numbering  several  thousand, 
flew  down  near  the  spot  and  began  de- 
vouring the  corn.  Jimmy  got  his  knife  and 
club  ready  and  rose  up  with  loud  cries. 
The  geese  rose  too.— Portland    Trar.script, 

Crook. — A  thief;  swindler;  one 
whose  ways  society  regards  as  ' '  not 
straight." 
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Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the 
public  know  nothing  of  the  work  of  a  really 
clever  crook,  and  the  police  themselves 
know  very  little  more.  The  explanation  of 
this  ignorance  is  a  very  simple  one.  A 
CROOK  whose  methods  are  exposed  is  a 
second-rate  CKOOK.—Oraitfie  Journal,  April 
16,  1SI87. 

•  Crookedness. —  Rascality  of 


every  kind. 

'  What  are  you  trying  to  get  out  of  me  ? ' 
'I  am  going  to  see  'hat  to-night  you  are 
better  lodged  to  begin  with.  I  may  decide 
to  do  more,  but  that  will  depend  pretty 
much  on  yourself.'  'Nothing  crooked,  is 
it  ? '  asked  the  other,  suspiciously !  '  because 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  tl;e  sawdust 
game  with  a  most  accomplished  swindler.'— 
Detroit  Free  Press,  November  3,  1888, 

To      CROOK     THE      ELBOW       Ot 

LITTLE  FINGER. — A  slang  term  for 
drinking. 

Crooked  -  Stick.  >—  A  cantankerous, 
cross-grained,  and  perverse  person. 

So   as   I   aint  a  crooked-stick,  just  like, 

like  old— (I  swow, 
I  don't  know  as  I  know  his  name) — I'll  go 

back  to  my  plow. 

— Biglow  Papers. 

Crooked  Whiskey. — Illicitly  distilled 
whiskey  upon  which  no  e.xcise  has 
been  paid. 

The  United  States  Marshall,  ho  was 
looking  for  crooked  whiskey,  was  on  his 
way  to  ai.-est  the  whole  bilin'  of  [them] 
for  treasonable  proceedings. — Petroleum,  V. 

Nasby. 

Crook  -  Neck.  —  A      New     England 

SQUASH. 

CROP. — A  noun  and  verb.  In  the 
bucolic  dialect  of  the  plains  an 
ear  mark,  or  to  make  a  mark  by 
cutting  the  ear. — See  Br.\nd. 

Cropper. — A  farmer  on  commission, 
the  consideration  being  paid  either 
in  money  or  kind,  oftenest  the 
latter,  and  calculated  by  the 
proprietor  on  the  basis  of  the  crop 
produced. 


Croppie. — A  local  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  green  \,ius  found  in  Lake 
Minnetonka,  near  which  are  the 
Minnehaha,  or  Laughing  Water- 
falls, immortalized  by  Longfellow. 

Cropping. — In  England  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  meaning  ol  this  word  is 
"to  sow  "  ;  or  "  plant "  land ;  in  the 
localities  named,  however,  it  is  used 
to  signify  giving  special  attention  to 
one  kind  of  crop. 

Cross. —  To  shake  the  cross. — 
Thieves'  argot.    To  quit  stealing. 

The  day  my  time  was  up,  you  told  me  if  i 
would  siiAKK  THE  CROSS  aud  livc  on  tbe 
square  for  three  months,  it  would  be  the 
best  job  i  ever  done  in  my  life. — Mark 
Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  459. 

Cross-  buttocksed.  —  Pugi- 
listic slang.  Defeated  in  an  en- 
counter. 

John  L.  Sullivan's  defeat  was  galling 
enough  to  our  national  pride,  but  we  of 
St.  Louis  have  a  deeper  humiliation  to  bear 
in  the  inglorious  discomfiture  of  Baptist 
Ray  by  Methodist  Ditzicr.  The  ring  was 
formed  at  Kennett,  in  this  State,  and  it  was 
a  fight  to  a  finish.  They  say  Ditzier  cuoss- 
buttocksed  Ray  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
on  the  third  round,  and  was  declared  the 
winner.  The  Christian  Advocate  says  the 
result  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Gospel. 
It  was  a  scrapping  match  between  Eolus 
and  Neptune,  or  between  Methodist  wind 
and  Baptist  water,  and  cross-duttocksino, 
we  suppose,  meant  turning  the  old  Baptist 
tub  bottom  upwards. — Western  Wntchmaii, 
April  8, 1888. 

Cross-fox  {Viilpes  fiilvus). — A 

breed  of  fox  between  the  silver- 
gray  and  reddish-brown  varieties, 
usually  with  a  black  cross  marked 
upon  the  back.  The  skins,  which 
are  exceedingly  rare,  command  a 

high    price. Ckosh-timher.  — 

The  name  of  two  remarkable 
tracts,  about  twenty  miles  wide 
and  several  hundred  miles  long, 
which  extend  in  a  southern 
direction  between  Red  Ri\er  and 
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Trinity  River,  and  are  covered 
with  lofty  trees  in  such  sinf,'ularly 
regular  Unes  and  cross  lines,  that 
they  suggest  irresistibly  the  idea 
of  having  been  planted  at  some 
remote  time  by  the  hand  of  man. 
TiMHER  (q.v.)  is  a  Western  phrase 
for  forest.  The  wood  of  the  cross- 
timhcrs  is  mainly  rosT-OAK  and 
i!LACK-jACK,  and  the  whole  tract  of 
country  covered   by  it  is  passable 

for   wagons. Cross-vines.  —  A 

trailing  plant,  the  stem  of  which, 
when  stripped  of  its  bark,  divides, 
as  if  split  cross-wise  into  quarters. 

Crotchical.  —  A  New  Englandism 
equivalent  to  whimsical  ;  having 
peculiar  fancies  ;  crotchety. 

Crow. — To  eat  boiled  crow.  —  A 
newspaper  editor  who  is  obliged 
by  his  "party"  or  other  outside 
influences,  to  advocate  "prin- 
ciples" different  from  those  which 
he  supported  a  short  time  before 
is  said  to  "  eat  boiled  crow." 
Originally  the  phrase  was  simply 
to  eat  crow,  and  the  following 
account  is  that  currently  accepted 
as  to  its  derivation. 

During  the  unpleasantness  between  the 
States  and  England  there  were  located  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Niagara  river  a 
British  and  an  American  fort,  and  during  an 
armistice  the  soldiers  of  both  garrisons  were 
accustomed  to  go  hunting.  Among  ihe 
American  troops  was  one  long,  lank,  stutter- 
ing specimen  of  the  genus  Yankee,  who 
would  persist,  in  spite  of  orders  tc  the  con- 
trary, in  going  across  the  river  on  his  hunting 
expeditions.  One  day  when  on  the  Canada 
side  he  had  had  poor  luck  and  got  nothing, 
but  resolved  not  to  go  back  entirely  empty 
handed.  While  passing  through  the  grounds 
of  an  English  gentleman,  he  spied  a  crow, 
and,  blazing  away,  brought  it  down.  The 
Englishman  had  witnessed  the  shot  and 
resolved  to  punish  the  ofifender  for  poaching 
on  his  private  grounds.  As  the  Yankee  was 
loading  his  gun  he  approached,  and,  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  good  shot,  asked 
to  look  at  his  gun.  The  unsuspecting 
Yankee  handed  it  to  him,  and  the  Briton, 
bringing  the  gun  to  bis  shoulder  and  cover- 
ing tne  Yankee  abused  him  for  trespassing 


on  his  grounds,  and  ordered  him,  on  pain  of 
death,  t )  take  a  bite  out  of  the  ckow.  The 
soUlii'r  begged  and  pleaded,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  Englishman  had  the  drop  on  him,  so  he 
finally  bit  a  piece  from  the  breast  of  the 
CKOW.  The  Englishman,  after  warning  him 
to  keep  off  his  premisLS  in  tlu'  f\iture,  handed 
him  back  his  gun  and  bade  him  clear  out. 
No  sooner  was  his  rifle  r(jtnrned  than  hi; 
covered  the  Briton  and  orderc-d  him  to  finish 
the  CKOW.  Then  it  was  tlie  ICnglishman's  turn 
t(j  beg  off,  but  the  Yankee  -vas  firm,  and  the 
En^-jlishninn,  with  many  a  wry  face,  did  suc- 
reed  in  downing  several  bites  of  the  unsavory 
bird.  His  wounded  honor  being  appeased,  the 
Yankee  betook  hims(^lf  back  to  the  fort. 
The  Englishman  the  next  day  went  to  the 
American  commander  and  told  his  version 
of  the  affair,  and  demanded  that  the  culprit 
be  punished.  From  the  description  given 
the  American  officer  knew  that  the  offender 
must  have  been  the  stuttering  soldier,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  them. 
When  he  came  in  the  captain  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  seen  the  gentleman  before. 
The  Yankee  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  and,  after  several  attempts, 
finally  answered  that  he  had.  '  When  and 
under  what  circumstances  ? '  asked  the 
officer.  '  I  d-dined  with  lii:n  y-y-yesterday, 
captin,'  stuttered  the  soldier.  The  story 
goes  that  his  wit  saved  the  soldier  from 
punishment.— ^//ii«/(i  Constitution,  i8S8. 


Crowd. — I  don't  belong  to  that 
CROWD,  i.e.,  I  don't  belong  to  that 
set.  Colloquially  crou'd  is  used  in 
America  to  denote  a  company  or 
even  a  single  person;  e.g.,  "he's  a 
had  crowd  generally."  Originating 
in  the  South  and  West,  its  use  has 
spread  all  over  the  Union,  and  is 
now  frequently  heard  in  England. 

Also  TO  CROWD,  to  squeeze  in  ; 

to  push  ;  or  even  simply  to  pass  in 
without  abnormal  exertion.  The 
New  York  Mercury  of  July  21,  1888, 
gives  rather  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  peculiar  use  of  this  word.  If 
seems  that  a  colored  Baptist  congre- 
gation in  Minnesota  was  out  on  the 
border  of  a  conveniently  located 
lake,  attending  the  immersion  of 
young  converts  gathered  in  at  a 
recent  revival.  Among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  rite  was  a  strapping 
great  mulatto  woman,  whose  ample 
proportions  were  enhanced  by  a 
bustle,  itself  of  no  mean  dimen- 
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sions.  When  she  went  into  the 
water  the  minister  found  the  bustle 
a  stumbHng  block  to  his  holy  work. 
It  acted  as  a  buoy  for  the  candi- 
date, floating  her  up  when  the 
minister  attempted  to  put  her 
under  the  water.  After  he  had 
e.xperimented  two  or  three  times 
with  the  candidate,  each  time  be- 
ing defeated  in  his  purpose  by  the 
bustle,  one  of  the  dusky  brethren 
on  the  shore  yelled  out:  "  Croicd 
dat  ar  bustle  under  the  water, 
parson ;  crowd  it  under.  It's  de 
wickedest  thing  you've  got  to  deal 
with." 

Phillips  has,  it  is  said,  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  very  heavy  with  liquor  and  then 
CROWDING  into  his  wife's  room  at  unreason- 
able hours  of  the  ni|.;ht. — Missoiiii  Republican, 
February  24,  i8S». 

Crower. — A  prudish  euphemism  for 
"cock."  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  certain  sections 
of  Americans  fall  from  the  frying- 
pan  of  squeamishness  into  the  iire 
of  indelicate  suggestiveness. 


Cruel. — Very,  exceedingly.  An  old 
friend  with  a  new  face,  and  not  an 
Americanism  save  by  survival.  It 
was  used  by  Pepys  in  his  Diary 
— "«-;/('/ angry,"  "  cruel  ma.d."  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  these  intensi- 
tives  are  again  creeping  into  favor 
in  England. 

Cruise. — To  go  on  a  cruise. — To 
go  on  an  expedition,  whether  im- 
portant or  otherwise,  even  to  taking 
a  walk  down  the  next  street.  A  New 
Englandioui,  and  obviously  derived 
from  sea-faring  life. 

Cruller. — A  twisted  cake  made  of 
flour  and  sugar  and  fried  in  lard. 
From  the  Dutch  kruller,  a  curler  ; 
the  term  has,  in  New  York,  been 
handed  down  as  cruller.     Farther 


South,  in  Maryland,  cruller,  dox'gh- 
NUT  and  FOSSNOCK  are  synonyms. 

Crummy.  —  American  slang  for 
comely ;  pretty ;  a  plump,  full- 
figured  girl  is,  in  England,  also 
described  as  crummy. 

Crush  Hat. — Whereas  in  England  the 
collapsible  opera  hats  are  only  so 
called,  in  America  any  soft  head- 
gear receives  this  name. 

Cry,  To. — To  be  cried  in  church  is  a 
New  Englandism  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  publication  of  banns, 
or  the  English  provincial  "ask- 
ings" or  "  callings."  Now  almost 
obsolete,  but  formerly  quite  offi- 
cial, since  the  laws  of  Connecticut 
provided  that  persons  "  shall  be 
cried  three  times  in  church  before 
they  can  be  married." 

Cucumber-Tree  (Magnolia  acuminula). 
— So  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  fruit  in  its  early  stages  to 
small  cucumbers.  The  likeness  does 
not  continue,  the  fruit  turning  to  a 
bright  red. 

Cuddy. — See  Burro. 

Cud-  1. — A  species  of  everlasting 
plai-  [Gnaphalium), 

CuFFY  or  cuFFEY. — A  gcneric  name 
for  a  negro;  akin  to  "  Sambo," 
"  Quashie,"  etc.  Thought  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  English  slang 
"cove." 

Cully. — A  companion.  In  Old 
English  slang  "  cull  "  had  the  same 
signification — a  man  or  woman ;  a 
partner. 


What's   yer 
Mercury,  i883. 
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CuNNCR. — A  univalve  found  in  New 
England  waters.     Genus  Patella, 

Cunning. — A  feminine  Americanism, 
used  when  speaking  of  anything 
that  is  interesting  or  pretty.  One's 
hand  may  have  cunning,  but  a 
cunning  foot  would,  in  some  cases, 
awaken  stirring  memories.  Ameri- 
can ladie^.,  however,  would  simply 
mean  that  the  pedal  extremity  was 
small,  shapely,  pretty,  or  taking. 
Mr.  R.  A.  I'roctor  amusingly 
comments  upon  this  word,  that,  on 
hearing  in  America  that  twins  had 
been  born  to  him  in  England,  a 
lady  "comforted  him"  by  saying 
that  twins  are  always  so  cunning. 

As  a  child,  she  had  been  called  cunning 
in  the  popular  American  use  of  the  word 
when  applied  to  children;  that  is  to  say, 
piquaiitly  interestiiiKi  and  this  character- 
istic of  quaint  piquancy  of  appearance  she 
retained,  now  that  she  was  a  young  woman 
of  eighteen.— Coi^/O'  Magazine,  i8«8. 

CUNNUCK. — See  Canack. 

Curious. — Particularly  fine  ;  excel- 
lent ;  nice.  Only  an  Americanism 
by  survival,  a  fact  which  both 
Bartlett  and  Proctor  omit.  It  was 
once  in  very  frequent  use  by  old 
English  writers. 

Curled  Maple.— A  species  of  maple, 
the  wood  of  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  cabinet  work. 

CuRLEvcuEs. — See  Carlicues. 

Curtisans  (Cant).—  Broken  down 
lawyers;  the  shysters  (q.v.)  of  the 
Tombs. 

CuRTiTUDE. — "  Skirts  of  convenient 
curtitude,"  i.e.,  shortness,  from 
"  curt,"  short.     A  vulgarism. 


Cuspidor. — A  spittoon. 
Spanish  cscupidoy. 


From    the 


Cuss.  Cussed.  Cussedness. — Author- 
ities differ  as  to  whether  cuss  is 
derived  from  a  mis-pronunciation 
of  "  curse,"  or  whether  it  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "customer."  At 
any  rate  it  is  used  in  both  ways, 
the  latter  primarily  involving  the 
idea  of  meanness  and  worthlessness. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  a  shade  or  t-vo  of  meaning. 
Mischievousness  seems  implied  in 
the  following  : — 

A  more  mischievous  boy  never  came 
under  my  observation.  Pure  cusskdness 
was  spread  out  all  over  him.  I  was  a  bad 
boy  myself;  my  son  was  worse  than  I  was ;  but 
that  boy  of  his  beat  all  creation.  I'm  a  dea- 
con, and  never  believed  in  total  depravity, 
but  I  believe  in  it  now.  Ho  nia?t  hiive 
been  beyond  redemption  before  he  was  born. 
— Detroit  Free  Press,  August,  1886. 

In  Hay's  Song  of  the  Prairie  Bell 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  resolution 
and  courage. 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin' 
boat 
Jim  Bludsoe's  voici>  was  heard. 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 
And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

— Colonel  John  Hay. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Coventry 
Plays  employ  cursydnesse  in  the 
sense    of    sheer    wickedness    and 

malignity.    Cuss-words.   — 

Oaths.  A  story  is  told  of  a  lady 
who,  too  squeamish  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  thoughts,  compounded 
with  her  conscience  by  keeping 
what  she  called  a  cuss-book. 

Whenever  anything  particularly  exas- 
perating occurs  she  seizes  her  ci;ss-book, 
sits  down  and  scribbles  all  the  darns  and 
other  imprecations  she  can  remember,  to  the 
extent  of  several  pages.  After  that  she  feels 
better. — Chicago  Daily  Inter-Occan,  1888. 

We  had  a  call  the  other  day  from  Major 
George  Devine,  a  late  arrival  from  the  East 
who  is  here  to  look  after  his  mining 
interests.  The  Major  had  on  the  first  real 
biled  shirt  we  have  seen  in  six  months. 
His  boots  were  also  blacked.  He  sat  for 
two  hours  and  never  asked  us  for  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  a  drink  of  whiskey,  or  a  free  puff. 
He  didn't  have  a  gun  strapped  to  his  back, 
and  he  didn't  use  vva^-\\ov.v>^.— Detroit  Free 
Press,  Sep.  15,  ibb8. 
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Cuss  HIS  (your,  etc.)  picture  ! 

— A  Western  oath. 

'  Would  you  have  tlie  Icist  mile  of  an  idt'a, 
boys,'  said  Hoss,  '  that  this  creature  of  a 
faction  wants  to  have  every  man's  rifle 
stamped  with  the  State  arms,  and  tlien  made 
pay  a  license  to  the  State  before  lie  can  t;ct 
a  bonus  for  wolf  scalps  ?  I  want  to  know 
what  in  yearth  this  Mississippi  country's 
comin'  to  when  such  fellars  finds  favor  with 
the  people — what  do  you  think  of  him, 
boys ? ' 

'  Whv,  cuss  HIS  I'lcTUREl'  was  the 
pcneral  response  from  the  bar  hunters. — 
Slick's  Americans  at  Home,  p.  18. 

Custard  Apple  {Antiona  sqvamosa). — 
A  West  Indian  fruit ;  alsoca)'-  Ithe 
SWEET-SOP  and  sugak  apple. 

CusTODizE,  To. — A  new  form.  A 
thief  is  custoilizcd  when  captured  by 
the  poHce  authorities. 

Custom-made  Clothing.  —  Clothing 
made  to  measure. 

Mr.  Bond  abominated  custom-made 
CLOTiiiNa,  and  hence,  although  his  suits 
wore  good  enough  in  material,  they  fitted 
him  as  leaves  ht  a  cabbage.  He  put  com- 
fort before  style,  and  independence  before 
tailors'  plates.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bond  was  a  trifle 
eccentric  without  being  in  the  least  outre. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  1888. 

Cut. — To  cut  enters  into  many  com- 
binations, in  some  of  which  froHc- 
someness  runs  down  the  gamut 
from  simple  mirth  to  thorough- 
going rowdyism.  "  To  cut  capers  "  ; 
"  to  cut  shines  "  ;  "to  cut  didoes"  ; 
and  other  similarly  characteristic 
phrases,  each  and  all  convey  the 
idea  of  boisterous  fun  with  or  with- 
out wine  and  women.  In  to  cut 
DIRT  {see  dirt)  we  get  a  slight 
variation,  but  it  still  enshrines  the 
same  idea  of  energy,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  misapplied  to  such  an 
extreme  degree.  Another  shade 
of  meaning  is  e.xpressed  in  to 
CUT  A  swathe  (see  swathe),  to 
CUT  A  splurge  (see  splurge), 
both  being  used  to  indicate  swagger- 


ing pomposity  in  gait  or  dress, 
while  to  CUT  one's  stick  (q.v.) 
has  been  very  materially  en- 
larged in  the  scope  of  its  meaning. 

Cut,  a  reduction,  e.g.,  a  cut  in 

freight  rates  for  grain. 

The  Burlington  and  Quinr.y  Road  has 
made  a  five  cent  cut  to  Dcs  Moines  and 
other  equally  distant  Iowa  points  on  first- 
class  freights,  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion on  second  and  third-class. — New  York 
Evening  Post,  Feb.  24,  i888. 

Or,  as  when  speaking  of  the  com- 
petition in  providing  popular  enter- 
tainment, the  iJoi/ow/ytt/mj/ says  : — 

Three  hours  of  solid  fun  that  anybody  can 
understand,  together  with  thirty  or  forty 
songs  and  a  play,  are  very  rarely  offered  in 
this  city  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  to  usher  in  an  era  of 
prosperity  and  good  feeling  among  the  plain 
people  who  en)oy  a  spectacular,  musical, 
and  dramatic  season  at  cut  rates. 

To    CUT    OUT.  —  A    Western 


plainsman's  term  for  separating  a 
particular  animal  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd. 

When  looking  through  the  herd,  it  is 
necessary  to  move  slowly ;  and  when  any 
animal  is  found  it  is  taken  to  the  outskirts  at 
a  walk,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  others.  Once 
at  the  outside,  however,  the  cowboy  has  to 
ride  like  lightning ;  for  as  soon  as  the  beast 
he  is  after  finds  itself  separated  from  its 
companions  it  endeavors  to  break  back 
among  them,  and  a  young,  range-raised  steer 
or  heifer  runs  like  a  deer.  In  cutting  out 
a  cow  and  a  calf  two  men  have  to  work 
together.  As  the  animals  of  a  brand  are  cut 
OUT  they  are  received  and  held  apart  by 
some  rider  detailed  for  the  purpose,  who  is 
said  to  be  holding  the  cut. — Century 
Magazine,  i888. 

To  CUT  ROUND. — To  make  a 

display. To    cut    under. — To 

undersell  in  price. To  cut  up. 

— To  rudely  break  in  upon  con- 
versation ;  to  act  in  a  boisterous 
manner.  To  be  cut  up  about 
anything  in  the  sense  of  being 
put  to  mental  pain  or  anguish  is 
well  known  as  an  English  collo- 
quialism.  Cut  it  fat!— Over- 
done flattery  is  called  "Cutting  it 
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-CuT  OFF. — A  new  chan- 


nel formed  by  swift-flowing  rivers, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.  Cut-throat  games. — 

Games  of  chance  which  readily 
lend  themselves  to  dishonest  play, 
the  distinctive  name  arising  from 
the  frequency  with  which  fatal 
(}uarrels  result  amongst  the  wild 
and  lawless  characters  who  largely 
participate  in  them. 

Promontory  [once  a  tent-town  on  the  Union 
and  Central  Hacitic  Railway]  was  for  tiiat 
season  the  transfer  point  between  tlic  Union 
and  Central  Pacific;  and  was  composed 
about  equally  of  hotels,  saloons,  and  «;'">- 
blin>»  tents,  with  a  few  stores  and  shops. 
There  flourished  every  form  of  cut-throat 
gambling  known — threc-canl  niontc,  ten-die, 
the  strap  Kanie,  chuckaluck,  and  the  patent 
lock  ^ame.  Occasionally  legitimate  gambling- 
like faro  or  keno  was  established,  but  ciT- 
THKOAT  GAMKS  were  therule,— J.  ll.litadU'i 
Wcitern  Wilds,  p.  104. 

-Jumping  the  cut. — So  to  ma- 


nipulate cards  when  cutting  that 
the  result  is  to  give  the  one  cutting 
an  unfair  advantage — in  short, 
jumping  the  cut  is  to  cheat  at  cards. 

If  he  lets  the  light  of  day  strike  his  opera- 
tions he  is  no  more  a  first  rate  crook  than  a 
card  sharper,  who  is  detected,  can  really  be 
called  a  good  hand  at  jlmi'Ing  the  cut. — 
Orasege  Jow'al,  April  i6,  iBB;. 

Cut  grass  (Lcersia  oiyzoidcs). — 

A  name  given  in  tribute  to  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant. 

Cute.  —  An  abbreviated  form  of 
"acute";  sharp;  keen.  This  is  a 
much  debated  word.  Though  pro- 
vincial in  England,  it  has  attained 
a  special  prominence  by  reason  of 
its  application  in  describing  the 
typical  Yankee.  Hawthorne's  par- 
ticularly 'cute  Yankee  child,  who 
left  his  home  and  native  parish  at 
the  age  o."  fifteen  months,  because 
he  was  gi\en  to  understand  that 
his  parents  intended  to  call  him 
Caleb  !  will  readily  occur  to  mind 
in  this  connection. 


Ain't  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 

T.ikc  sech  everlastin'  pains, 
All  to  get  the  Devil's  thankee 

Hclpin'  on  'cm  weld  their  chains? 

—liiglov)  I'apen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  more 
frequent  use  of  cute  in  England  is 
mainly  attributable  to  this  associa- 
tion and  not  to  an  extension  of  native 
[jrovincial  usage.  The  word  is 
argcly  colloquial  in  the  States. 
Cute  is  also  employed  with  the 
same  meaning  as  cunning,  in  the 
sense  of  pleasing,  (juaintly  pretty, 

or     amusingly     odd. So    also 

cuTENEss ;  keenness. 

Cutter. — A  sleigh,  very  lightly  built, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse. 

CuTTOEs. — A  corruptio  1  of  couteaux — 
knives.  A  word  which  still  sur- 
vives in  the  New  England  States 
for  a  large  knife. 

CvMBLiN. — A  variety  of  squash. 

Cypress  (Taxodium  disticha). — A  tree 
found  in  the  Southern  States  which, 
however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
European  variety.  It  is  described 
by  C.  H.  Gosse  as  a  tree  of  noble 
stature,  being  occasionally  seen  120 
feet  in  height.  It  is  very  valuable 
for  the  durability  of  its  timber, 
and  hence  is  much  in  request  for 
building.  Its  root  generally  swells 
in  a  great  cone  or  beehive-shaped 
protuberance,  several  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, from   the  summit  of 

which  the  tree  springs. Cypress 

BRAKE,  or  SWAMP.  —  Low  -  lying 
swampy  ground  in  which  fallen 
cypresses  abound. 

Before  him,  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
water,  a  small  gray  railway  platform  and 
frame  station  house,  drowsing  on  long  legs 
in  the  mud  and  water,  were  still  veiled  in 
the  translucent  shade  of  the  deep  cypress 
SWAMP  whose  long  moss  drapings  almost 
overhung  theiu  on  the  side  next  the  brighte.i- 
ing  dawn.— CniiKO'  Magazine,  ib8.'<. 
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ADBiNccD. — This,  with 
other  expressions 
very  similar  in  type, 
belongs  to  a  class 
of  half-veiled  blas- 
phemies very  com- 
mon throughout  the 
Union,  being  used  by 
those  who,  fearful  of  committing  an 
open  profanity,  sugar-coat  their 
oaths  and  thus  think  to  cheat  the 
devil.  Some  one  has  said  that 
such  slang  terms  are  but  a  "  whip- 

Eing  the  devil  round  the  stump," 
y  persons  who  desire  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  wickedness  and  yet  to 
escape  the  penalty.  The  prefix 
"dad"  is  probably  a  variation  of 
"dod"  (Query  a  corruption  of 
"God"),  both  of  which  with 
"dog"  enter  into  combination  with 
"blamed,"  "fetched,"  "gasted," 
"goned,"  "rot,"  etc.,  as  e.g.,  dad- 
blamed,  DODGASTED,  DOGGONED, 
(q.V.). 

'  Why,  Mars  Tom,  I  doan  want  no  rats. 
Dey's  de  dad-blamedest  creturs  to  "sturb 
a  body,  en  rustle  roun'  over  'iin,  en  bite  his 
feet,  when  he's  trvin'  to  sleep,  I  ever  see. 
No,  sah.'— r/i<  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  p.  SQi- 

-Dadfetch,  dadfetched. — An 


oath  akin  to  dadbinged  (</.r.). 

He  as  soon  chop  a  chile  in  two  as  a  cat. 
Day's  plenty  mo.  A  chile  cr  two,  mo  'er 
less,  warn't  no  consekcns  to  Sollcnnun,  dad- 
fetch  him.~Th«  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  p.  122. 

'  What  jury  are  you  on  ? '  asked  a  lawyer. 
'What  jury?'  'Yes,  what  jury  ?  Grander 
traverse  jury?'  'Grand  or  travis  jury? 
D.\uFjiTciii;D  if  I  know.' 


So  also  dadgum. 

He  was  crawling  alon^,  two-thirds  of  the 
way  home,  when  his  mule  shied,  with  a  great 
splash,  and  nearly  reared  off  tlie  roadway. 
'Dadgum  yet'  cried  Jeff,  irritably,  '  whut— 
by  grabs,  hit's  a  human  critter  1 '—Scr»6;i«r's 
Magazine,  1887. 

Dadsnatched. —  "  Dadsnatched 

if  you   can."      A    circumlocutory 
oath,  akin  to  dadbinged. 

I  doan  k'ycr  what  the  widder  says,  he 
warn't  no  wise  man,  neither.  He  h.-id  some 
er  de  dadsnatchedes'  ways  I  ever  see. — 
The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  121. 

Daddock. — A  fallen  decayed  tree.  A 
rarely  heard  provincialism  in  Eng- 
land, but  colloquial  in  the  States 
especially  New  England. 

Daddyism.  —  Colloquially  equivalent 
to  "  Mrs.  Grundyism,"  in  so  far  as 
it  arises  from  slavish  adulation  of 
wealth  and  birth. 

An  Eastern  man  commending  the  services 
of  a  young  Philadelphian  to  a  Chicago 
tradesman,  said :  '  He  comes  of  a  very  good 
family ;  his  grandfather  was  a  distinguished 
man.  '  Was  he  ? '  replied  the  man  of 
Chicago.  'That's  of  no  account  with  us. 
There's  less  daddyism  here  than  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  What's  he  himself? ' 
— Kate  Field,  in  Harper's  Bazaar,  August, 
1871. 

Dagos. — A  name  first  given  to  people 
of  Spanish  parentage  born  in 
Louisiana,  but  now  applied,  with- 
out distinction,  to  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  others  of  South 
European  nationality. 

The  shrimps  ....  are  caught  by  uAuos 
with  their  seines,  who  frequently  will,  with 
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ono  haul,  brine  in  enough  to  fill  their  lugRcr, 
R  rtiii-hottonicil  boat  with  a  &>iu.u'u  sail.— y7i« 
Atiuruiiii,  July  lU,  ibKtj. 

Daisy. — When  a  man  or  thing  is 
called  a  daisy,  the  meaning  is  that 
he  or  it  is  first-rate  of  the  kind. 
Thus,  a  dog,  drunkard,  or  divine 
may  each  be  called  a  daisy  if  only 
they  come  up  to  the  required  stan- 
dard of  excellence.  Also  equiva- 
lent to  DANUY. 

When  fistic  exhibitions  have  these  char- 
acteristics they  arc  hiKtilv  manly  and 
intensely  intcristinR.  While  John  L.  is 
unmiestionably  the  peerless,  lack  Deinpsey 
is  beyond  compare  a  pugilistic  daisy, — 
Denver  Republican,  1888. 

Our  patent  spring  bed  has  been  remodelled. 
The  one  for  two  in  a  bed  is  so  arranged  that 
the  part  the  wife  lies  on  can  be  set  by  the 
husband  unknown  to  the  former,  and  it 
springs  her  out  of  bed  and  stands  her  up  on 
the  floor  at  any  hour  for  which  it  is  set.  It 
then  rcimains  turned  up  on  one  edge  so  she 
can't  get  back  again,  at  least  on  her  side  of 
the  bed,  and  she  won't  come  back  on  his  side, 
for  she's  too  allhred  mad  to  come  near  him. 
So  the  result  is  that  she  iscoinpelled  todress 
and  go  downstairs  to  see  to  breakfast,  and 
the  old  man  will  get  a  rest.  Oh,  it'saDAisYl 
—Hyde  Park  Journal,  Mass.,  1888. 

DAMAGE. — What's  the  damage? — 
What  is  there  to  pay  ?  Quite  as 
common  now  in  England  as  in  the 

States.    Also  what's  THE  SWINDLE? 

Damaged. — A  man  when  in- 
toxicated may  well  be  said  to  be 
damaged.  A  simile  of  little  wit 
but  much  point. 

DAM  NASTY  Oath. — An  irreverent  cor- 
ruption of  amnesty  oath  (q.v.),  or 
IRONCLAD  OATH,  as  it  was  otherwise 
called,  exacted  from  Southerners 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Damson  Plum. — /  ^o  called  the  star- 
apple  (q.v.).    \.«jst  Indian. 

Dantc  House. —  A  dancing  saloon. 
T)  e  "public  buildings"  of  Western 
to  ns  consist  mainly  of  dance  houses, 
drinking  saloons,  anf*   "to  banks, 


Dandy 


with  their  inseparable  adjuncts  of 
gun  shops  and  a  shooting  gallery, 

dander. — to  get  one's  dander 
up;  to  get  one's  dander  rai:?ed. 
— To  work  oneself  into  a  passion  ; 
to  get  angry.  Possibly  an  English 
provincialism.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  thin  connection  that 
Brewer  in  Phrase  and  Fable  quotes 
dander  as  a  corruption  of  "  damned 
anger,"  the  "damned"  being  em- 
ployed as  an  oath.  He  further 
remarks  that  Halliwell  gives,  in  his 
Archaic  Dictionary,  both  dander 
(anger)  and  dandy  (distracted)  the 
former  common  to  several  English 
counties,  and  the  latter  peculiar  to 
Somersetshire. 

VVut'll  make  ye  act  like  freemen  ? 

Wut'll  GIT   YOUR    DANDKR    RIZ  ? 

—J.  Russell  Lowell's  liiglow  Papers. 

He  was  as  spunky  as  thunder,  and  when 
a  Quaker  gkts  his  dai'dek  vv,  it's  like  a 
North-wester,  —  Major  Jack  Downing's 
Letters,  p.  75. 

Dandified. — Dandyish;  fuppish. 

Dandy. — Something  out  of  the  com- 
mon ;  first-class. 

Dr.  H.  Conner  has  invested  in  a  fine  piece 
of  horseflesh.  The  animal  was  purchased  in 
Oshkosh,  and  has  a  record  of  I'iy.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  T)\ho\.— Superior  Inter-Ocean, 

1833. 

A  shoeblack  suggested  to  me  that  my 
boots  were  badly  in  need  of  a  shine.  In 
fact  he  hinted  that  the  condition  of  my 
footgear  was  in  a  state  of  dimness  and 
dinginess  unbefitting  a  gentleman  of  my 
standing,  so  I  bade  him  go  to  work  and 
shine  'em  up.  As  I  placed  my  boot  on  the  box, 
I  noticed  the  end  was  inlaid  with  coppers, 
and  I  picked  it  up  to  examine  it.  '  My  box 
ain't  no  good  mister,  but  I  know  a  feller 
over  dere  dat's  got  de  dandy  one.  Ii  s  got 
a  whole  lot  of  five  dollar  gold  pieces  in  it,' 
said  the  arab.  I  bribed  him  to  guide  me  to 
the  haunt  of  de  feller  what's  got  de  dandy. 
— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  January  21, 1888. 

'  I'm  a  terror  from  Philadelphia  and  I  can 
lick  any  man  in  the  world.  I'm  a  dandy 
from  away  back;  the  further  back  they 
come  the  dandier  they  are,  and  I  come 
from  the   furthtt,t   back,'   spoke   a  rough- 
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looking  specimen  of  humanity  as  he  threw 
ofl  his  coat  and  vest  and  danced  a  can-can 
on  Exchange  Place  in  Jersey  City  last  niglit, 
— Missouri  Republican,  February  2,  1888. 

Officer  Finley,  who  had  wielded  the  club, 
stepped  modestly  forward  and  was  iust 
about  to  inform  tlie  specimen  that  he  had 
(lone  the  -vork,  when  he  was  caught  under 
the  chin  with  a  handy  from  the  specimen's 
left  that  staggered  him. — Missouri  Republican, 
February  2,  1888. 

Daly,  rushing  in,  again  sent  in  two 
swingers  on  Jimmy's  neck,  and  stepping 
back  he  made  a  right-hand  swing,  which 
landed  on  the  latter's  lower  ribs  and  caused 
Jimmy  to  remark  that  it  was  a  dandy.  If 
that  was  a  dandy,  what  followed  must  have 
been  more  than  that. — Boston  Daily  Globe, 
1888. 

Dandy  Trap. — A  loose  stone,  which 
tilts  when  trodden  on,  and,  in  wet 
weather,  throws  up  the  mud  under 
it,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
clothes  of  the  victim. 

DANGEROUS. — Used  colloquially  in  the 
States  to  signify  being  in  danger,  a 
meaning  which  is  also  given  by 
Forby  in  his  Vocabulary  of  East 
Aiiglia. 

Dangle  Berry. — A  speci'=isof  theblue 
whortleberry. — See  Bilberry. 

Dangnation  ! — A  comforting  exclama- 
tion for  those  whose  consciences 
will  not  allow  them  to  say 
"  damnation !  "  Dangnation  .'is  often 
contracted  to  dang  it  ! 

Dakota  lady  (impatiently) — 'Aren't  yon 
nearly  ready  for  church,  my  dear  ?  the  bell 
is  tolling.' 

Dakota  husband — '  Dang  it  all,  I  c^.n't 
find  my  plug  of  tobaccer  1 '  —  Scenes  in 
Dakota,  1888. 

Danites. — A  band  of  Mormon  assas- 
sins whose  work  consisted  in 
"removing"  those  who  had  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Mor- 
mon leaders.  The  "  Saints"  deny 
the  existence  of  these  men,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  serious  allegations  laid  to  their 
charge. 


Dans  y. —  A  Pennsylvanian  Dutch 
term  used  in  describing  those  whose 
faculties  are  failing  them  thi-ough 
old  age.  Similar  in  meaning  and 
application  to  the  English  "dotty." 

Dardanelles  of  the  Orinoco. — The 

tract  of  country  which  commands 
the  Orinoco  on  either  side,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Dardanelles  of 
Europe  command  the  approaches 
to  Constantinople.  The  river 
Orinoco  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
claim  recently  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  country  lying 
eastward,  if  established,  would,  it 
is  averred,  give  England  absolute 
possession  of  the  Dardanelles  of  the 
Orinoco,  recognized  for  a  century  as 
the  key  to  South  America. 

Dark     and     Bloody     Ground. — The 

State  of  Kentucky  which,  more 
than  once  in  its  history,  has  been 
the  scene  of  frightful  carnage  and 
unhappy  memories.  Its  sobriquet 
is  said  to  be  a  literal  translation  of 
its  Indian  name,  bestowed  by  the 
aborigines,  in  consequence  of  a 
death  struggle  which  once  took 
place  within  its  confines,  between 
rival  tribes  of  Indians.  The  cop- 
nomen  has  been  still  further 
perpetuated  through  its  having 
been  the  battle  ground,  in  early 
colony  days,  of  the  long  and 
relentless  struggle  between  the  red 
and  white  races. 

The  McCoy  and  Hatfield  feud  shows  that 
Kentucky  will  not  willingly  surrender  its 
designation  of  the  dark  and  bloody 
GROUND.— 67,  Louis  Daily  Globe  Democrat, 

1888. 

In  the  area  thus  described  is 
included  part  of  the  Upper  Ohio. 
Senator  West  in  a  speech  upon  the 
compulsory  education  of  Indian 
children,  thus  delivered  himself 
concerning  this  historically  blood 
stained  region : — 
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I  am  a  Western  man  ;  I  conic  from  a  Stati; 
wliich  was  called  thn  uakk  and  uloodv 
GROUND  on  account  of  the  terrible  wars 
between  the  red  and  the  white  races,  and 
my  forefathers  were  engaged  in  them,  and  I 
lost  relatives  in  them.  I  was  raised  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  men  that  fought  against 
these  Indians  ;  but  with  advancing  years,  I 
trust  with  more  charity  and  more  enlarge- 
ment of  observation  an<l  judgment,  I  say 
to-day  that  the  proposition  that  these  people 
must  be  left  to  extinction  is  the  most 
liorriblc  that  can  be  contemplated  by  any 
intelligent  man. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
March  8,  i88«. 

Darkie,  Darky. — A  popular  appella- 
tion for  a  black  man. 

Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  Ribber, 

Tar,  far  away. 
Dere's  wha  my  heart  is  turning  eber, 

Dere's  wha  do  old  folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation, 

Sadly  I  roam, 
Still  longing  for  de  old  plantation. 

And  for  tlie  old  folks  at  ho:pe. 
All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Eberywhere  I  roam. 
Oh  1  DARKIES,  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 
Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

— Xe^io  liallad. 


DARK  Moon  or  Dark  of  the  Moon. — 

The  period  between  the  moon's 
change  from  "full"  to  "new." 
Also  provincial  in  England. 

DARK  Mountain  City. — Greenville. 

Greenville,  the  dark  mountain  citv,  is 
literally  in  semi-darkness  to-night  from  the 
partial  burning  of  the  gas  works  last  night. 
No  street  lights  are  burning. — The  News  and 
Courier  (Charlestown),  February  2i,  1888, 


Darn,  To. — A  euphemistic  form  of 
swearing,  which  (with  other  ex- 
pressions of  its  kind)  has  apparently 
been  invented  for  those  who,  as 
Brother  Jonathan  puts  it,  do  not 
care  "  tocussbar'foot."  Hypocriti- 
cal and  evasive,  the  disguise  is  too 
thin  to  deceive.  Of  Southern 
manufacture.     Compare  with  dad- 

BINGED,     etc. Also    DARNATION, 

DANGNATION    and     DARN    BURN     IT ! 

(a  Texan   form),  with  which  also 
may  be  compared  dodrotted. 


My  friend,  I  don't  doubt  your  story  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  fully  and 
implicity.  I  will  only  remark  that  my  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  in  Colorado  the 
man  who  tells  the  first  story  has  a  darned 
poor  show.— Harper's  Uai^azine,  i883. 

Dahsn't. —  Dares  not ;  probably  a 
negro  corruption,  and  of  Southern 
origin.     Popularly  colloquial. 

(Come,  thet  wun't  du,  you  land-crab  there,  I 

tell  ye  to  le'  go  my  toe  1 
My  gracious  1  it's  a  scorpion  thet's  took  a 

shine  to  play  with  't, 
I  dahsn't  skeerthe  tarnal  thing  fer  fear  he'd 

run  away  with  't.) 

— Biglow  Papers. 

Dauber. — A  species  of  sand-wasp,  so 
called  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
builds  its  nest. 


Deacon,  To. — In  packing  fruit,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  to  deacon  is  to  place  the 
finest  on  the  top,  a  phrase  which 
either  originated  through  a  process 
of  inversion,  or  is  the  same  idea  as 
that  contained  in  the  popular 
Yankee  proverb — "  All  deacons  are 
good,  but  there  is  odds  in  deacons." 
At  all  events,  it  is  curious  that 
the  name  of  an  important  office,  in 
which  men  exercise  great  authority, 
should  have  become  synonymous 
with  mean  deceit,  grasping,  petty 
pilfering,  and  other  forms  of  im- 
position.  To    DEACON    A    CALF 

is    to     kill     it ;      a     Connecticut 

phrase. To     deacon      land. 

— To  filch  land  by  gradually  ex- 
tending one's  fences  or  boundary 
lines  into  the   highway  or   other 

common  property. To  deacon 

OFF.  —  J.  Russell  Lowell,  in  his 
glossary  to  the  Biglow  Papers,  ex- 
plains this  as  "to  give  the  cue  to," 
derived  from  a  custom  once  uni- 
versal, but  now  almost  extinct,  in 
the  New  England  Congregational 
Churches.  An  important  part  of 
the  office  of  deacon  was  to  read 
aloud  the  hymns  given  out  by  the 
minister  one  line  at  a  time,  the 
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congregation  singing  each  line  as 
soon  as  read.  This  was  called 
deaconing  off. 

To  funk  rifilit  out  o'   p'lit'cal   strife   ain't 

tlioii;;lu  to  bo  the  tliiiiK, 
Witliout    you  DEACON  01 K,  the    tune   you 

want  your  folks  shouUl  sing. 

—Biglow  Papers. 

The  practice  is,  except  in  outlying 
parts  of  the  country,  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  owing  to  the  multiplica- 
tion   of  books. Deacon    seat. 

— A  lumberer's  camp  term.  How 
or  why  so  called  is  difficult  to  say, 
as  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  dea- 
cons than  with  the  pope ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  i:;  an  allusion  to  the  seats 
round  a  pulpit,  facing  the  congre- 
gation, reserved  for  deacons.  In 
log  cabins  the  sleeping  apartment 
is  separated  from  the  other  interior 
arrangements  by  poles  laid  on  the 
ground.  The  bed  is  mother  earth, 
rests  for  the  head  being  formed  of 
logs,  and  a  footboard  is  a  long  pole 
placed  six  feet  from  the  fire  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  cabin.  The 
deacon  scat  is  a  plank  of  wood  fixed 
over  this  pole,  and  running  parallel 
with   it,   thus  forming  a   kmd   of 

settee    in    front   of   the    fire. 

Deacon's  hiding-places.  —  Pri- 
vate compartments  in  oyster 
saloons  ;  the  cabinets  particulicrs  of 
the  French.     Boston  slang. 

D  E  A  D. —  With  a  subtle  sense  of 
analogy,  sometimes  incomparable, 
the  true  American  draws  upon  his 
surroundings  and  experiences  for 
words  and  phrases  wherewith  to 
express  his  emotions  and  feelings. 
The  solemn  experience  of  death 
has,  not  unnaturally,  supplied 
many  a  sententious  expression  and 
dramatic  metaphor.  In  a  slang 
sense,  the  meaning  conveyed  is  that 
ot  certainty,  or  extremity— an  all- 
round  superlative.  Whether  this 
usage  can  be  traced  to  an  exclu- 
sively American  origin  is  not  quite 


clear  ;    at  all  events  many  of  the 
innumerable  variants  may  rightly 

be  classed  as    Americanisms. 

Dead-beat. — (i)  A  "pick-me-up," 
compounded  of   ginger,  soda,  and 

whiskey. (2)    A    sponger,    one 

who  lives  upon  others.    Compare 
with  dead-head. 

Those  uncles  of  your'n  ain't  no  uncles  at 
all ;  they're  a  couple  of  frauds  —regular  dead- 
beats. —  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  p.  284. 

-To    dead-beat. — To  sponge  ; 


to  live  upon  others. 

'  My  little  boy  wouldn't  like  his  color.' 
'  Well,  then,  you'd  better  tell  your  little 
boy  to  play  with  his  toes,'  and  he  continued 
toward  the  river.  '  No  parly  can  dead-beat 
his  way  on  me  these  hard  times.' — Boston 
Journal,  18S8. 

Dead-broke. — Utterly  ruined. 

Dead  duck. — Anything  which 

has  depreciated  in  value  to  \he 
verge  of  worthlessness ;  "played 
out." 

Long  Branch  is  said  to  be  a  dead  duck. 
But  for  the  investments  made  at  Elberon 
the  Uranchproper  would  probably  have  been 
abandoned  long  ago.  Its  bathing  beach  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  its  hotels  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to  do. — New 
York  cupper,  1888. 

In  dead  earnest.  —  In  very 

truth;  without  doubt. Dead- 
fall. —  A  huntsman's  trap ;  so 
called  because  the  quarry  is  killed 
as  well  as  caught  by  it. A  dead 

GIVE  away,  or  TO  GIVE  DEAD  AWAY, 

signifies  betrayal  in  varying  shades. 

With  this  infernal  thing  [the  phonograph], 

let  loose 
And  put  to  every  kind  of  use 
We  shall  be  careful  what  we  say, 
FOi  it  will  GIVE  us  dead  awav. 

—Detroit  Free  Press,  August,  1888. 

Dead  gone. — Utterly  col- 
lapsed.  Dead-head. — One  who 

lives  by  sponging  on  others ;  the 
same  as  dead-beat,  and  as  great  a 
pest  to  society  as  were  the    old 
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highwaymen,  though  probably  the 
latter  would  not  have  felt  com- 
plimented by  the  comparison. 
Surely,  however,  Bartlett  libels  his 
countrymen  in  saying  that  dead- 
heads "consist  of  engineers,  con- 
ductors, and  laborers  on  rail-roads, 
keepers  of  hotels  and  the  editors 
of  newspapers,"  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  typical  dead-head  travels 
free  of  charge,  gets  his  'drinks 
ditto,  and,  it  is  said,  even  lives  at 
the  same  rate,  which  it  may  be 
assumed  is  not  slow  in  pace. 
Dead-heads  in  truth  are  confined  to 
no  particular  class  or  country ; 
ihey  swarm  everywhere . 

.  .  .  The  world  their  country. 
And  their  brethren  all  mankind  ! 

The  machine  has  gone  round  and  round 
and  the  music  has  ground  and  ground  for  full 
ten  minutes  now  without  a  break,  and  no  one 
has  paid  -i  cent.  The  riders  are  all  dead- 
heads and  they  ride  to  make  business  look 
lively.  No  wonder  the  boss  looks  glum  ! — 
American  Humorist,  July  28,  1888. 

To   DEAD -HEAD. — A  vcrb  de- 


rived from  its  corresponding  noun 
which  has  been  popularly  extended 
in  meaning  to  include  anything  that 
passes  free.  The  practice  itself  is 
similarly  called  dead-headism. 

The  honorable— be  it  remembered  that 
Mr.  Green  was  a  Government  official,  though 
no  post  office  business  had  ever  passed 
through  his  hands,  not  even  a  letter  from  or 
to  himself,  unless  we  count  those  which  had 
to  do  with  the  stage  business  and  went  dead- 
head.— Portland  Transcript,  March  14,  1888. 

Elder  Knapp,  the  noted  revivalist,  is  excit- 
ing a  theological  fever  in  the  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  Pittsfield,  recently,  he  is 
reported  to  have  advertised  that  he  would 
furnish  a  free  pass  to  glory,  but  very  few  of 
the  unrighteous  population  seemed  anxious 
be  be  dead-headed  on  this  train. — New 
York  Tribune,  March,  1871. 

Dead  rabbits. — An  extremely 

rowdy  section  of  the  dangerous 
classes  of  New  York.  These  nick- 
names are,  like  other  fashions, 
continually  changing,  the  dead- 
nibbits  of  the  last  decade  being  now 


Dead 

called  Whyos.  "  Shortboys  "  was 
the  name  in  former  days,  and 
another  sobriquet  was  the  "  Soap- 
Locks,"  a  term  which  has  long 
since  been  forgotten. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  city  the  dan- 
gerous class  was  the  soaf-i.ock.  One  of  the 
Sunday  papers  then  containud  a  picture  of  a 
soAi'-LOCK,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
that  pernicious  custom  of  illustrating  crime, 
which  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
day. — Troy  Daily  Times,  February  3,  1888. 

Dead-set. —  Resolute  antago- 
nism ;  the  same  idea  being  conveyed 

in  dead  -  SET  -  against. To  be 

dead  or  DEATH,  on  anything,  indi- 
cates complete  mastery  over  it ;  to  be 
a  sure  hand  at  it ;  or  to  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  matter  or  thing  in 
question  ;  thus  Americans  are  said 
to  be  DEATH  ON  cocktails,  while 
the  fairer  half  of  Transatlantic 
humanity  are  likewise  reported 
to  be  DEATH    ON   caudy,  or — save 

the  mark !  — chewing-gum. To 

DRESS  TO  DEATH  conveys  the  same 
idea  in  a  round-about  slangy  way, 
i.e.,  dressed   to  kill;   overdressed. 

Dead    to    rights. — Certain  ; 

without  doubt. 

Hill  claims  he  h.is  the  thing  down  dead  to 
RIGHTS,  and  that  he  will  make  the  farmers 
sweat  who  have  been  asserting  that  his 
claim  was  '  N.  G.'  —  Cincinnati  Weekly 
Gazette,  February  22,  1888. 


Dead  unit. — A  dead  unit  for, 
against,     denotes     collective 
or  opposition  to  a 


or 

advocacy   of 

subject,  principle,  or  line  of  action 


The  Eastern  press  is  a  dead  unit  against 
the  passage  of  the  postal  telegraph  bill. — 
The  Solid  Muldoon  (Ouray),  Colorado,  1888. 

Dead-work.  —  Work      com- 


menced and  unfinished  is  said  to 
be  dead-work.  In  reference  to  a 
strike  it  was  reported  that 

To-night  the  joint  committee  issued  a 
circular  commanding  the  men  to  quit  every- 
thing but  DEAD  WORK,  aud  denouncing  as 
scabs  all  men  working  at  Reading  collieries. 
—Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  180^!. 
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Deaden,  To. — (i)  A  Western  back- 
woods term.  To  deaden  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  actual  clear- 
ing of  land  of  trees  by  GiknLiNc; 
(q.v.)  them,  i.e.,  by  cutting  oil  a 
ring  of  bark  round  the  trunk.  This 
wounds  the  tree  to  death  ;  and  a 
CLAIM  (q.v.)  or  piece  of  forest  land 
thus  treated  iscalled  a  dkadf.ninc;  ; 

subsequently  it  is  a  cli:aking. 

(2)  Politicians  in  the  West  draw 
from  this  practice  an  expressive 
simile.  In  the  course  of  a  political 
campaign  it  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  DKAUKN  the  chances  of  an 
opponent  by  circumventing  the 
peculiar  dodges  and  tactics  whicli 
play  so  prominent  a  part  in  elec- 
tions. 

Deaf. — This  is  said  of  nuts  when 
ilecayed  or  empty.  Comiiare  with 
the  Lowland  Scotch  "deaf,"  sterile, 

Pennsylvania. Deaf  adder. — 

TheBLAUSER  (q.v.). 

Deal. — A  tran.saction  of  any  kind. 
A  term  borrowed  from  the  card- 
table. 

A  big  timber  ni'.Ai,.— Tlie  largest  timber 
transaction  ever  inaclr  in  Ap)>l<'toii  was  com- 
pleted Tlinisil.iy  by  llic  |)nri'lias(:  of  ^(>,(x>o 
acres  of  I'loriila  tiiiibei  land  by  ,111  Apjilelon 
syndicate.  Tiie  consid(  r.ition  was  80,000 
dollars  cash. — liruiiurd  (Miit.)  Tribune,  ititiS. 

Dearborn. — A  Mr.  Dearborn  was  the 
inventor  of  a  light  four -wheeled 
carriage  which  received  his  name. 

At  last  the  stage  was  ready — a  thie<"-Reated 
DKAKUOKN  witli  ouc  wliitc  and  one  brown 
horse.~Li/>/>i»tt)»'s  Uiinaziiie, 

Death. — See  Dead. 

Death  Horses. — The  death  watch. 

Decapitate,  To. — Used  in  political 
circles.  An  odice-holder  is  said 
to  be  decapitated  when  his  term  of 
office  has  come  to  an  end.  Official 
positions  depend  for  their  tenure 


on  the  result  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions, which  take  place  every  four 
years. 

Decedent. — ICquivalcnt  in  speaking 
of  persons  to  "  the  deceased." 

Deck. — A  pack  (of  cards).  An  old 
linglish  survival.  Shakspeare  uses 
it  and  Hoyle  has  it  in  his  book  of 
games.  Rarely  if  ever  heard  in 
England,  but  general  in  the  States. 
In  twenty  deck  poker,  deck  does  not 
literally  mean  a  pack  as  it  is 
played  with  twenty  cards. 

A  preacher  in  Fleming  comity,  Ky.,  i)or- 
rowitd  a  suit  of  clotlu^s  to  wear  while 
baiilizing  a  convert.  Honiewheic  in  die 
suit  there  was  a  i)i;cK  of  cards  which  llin 
owner  of  tin;  cIoIIk.s  forgot  to  take  out,  and 
while  the  parson  and  his  conv(-i  t  were  in 
the  water  tlie  cards  began  to  float  around 
them,  to  the  great  aina/.eiiKjiit  of  the 
spectators.— iVoz-ris/owt  Herald,  ibbH. 

Declension. — An  archaic  form;  a 
refii.sal. 

He  asked  me  to  drive  with  hii  .  to-day,  but 
I  was  forced  to  send  him  a  uhclknsion. 
— Southern  Literary  Meiscnt;er. 

Declination. — A  refusal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  lilaiiie's  decm- 
NATioN  is  entir(  ly  sincere. — New  York 
IVorlil,  Feb.  14,  i8sa 

Decoration  Day. — A  public  holiday, 
set  apart  for  the  decoyttion  of  the 
graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
War;  very  similar  to  thcjouydes  tiiorts 
of  the  French.  Also  called  memorial 
DAY.  It  occurs  generally  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  is  observed 
by  North  and  South  alike. 

We  i)KCK  their  graves  alike  to-day 

With  blossoms  fntsh  and  fair. 

And  on  the  grassy  mounds  of  clay 

W(!  lay  the  flow'rs  with  care. 

—T.  N.  Mitchell's    We  l)icl<  Their  Graves 

A  like  To-day, 

'Deed. — Indeed.  A  negro  corruption. 
To  DEED. — To  convey  by  deed. 
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Mrs.  lIolil);uit!li,  of  Aspcii,  Col.,  is  laUini; 
steps  lo  scciiK!  possession  of  einiitccii  ;ici(;s 
of  l;iii<l,  located  in  tlie  heart  of  R.insas  City, 
valued  at  2,yiii,oiio  dols.  She  claiiiis  to  li.ivc 
been  l>Ki;i)i';i)  the  properly  hy  her  iiiothei- 
ili-law,  a  I'leiir.li  ladv,  who  then  held  a  title 
to  it.  Mrs.  IIoliliaiii;fi  w.is  hurri  in  I'laiiee, 
and  her  first  hiishaiul  was  a  eoinit.  i'/u/rt- 
dilphia  Kvi'iiiiit;  IJiilliiin,  I-'cbniary  2j,  lasb. 


Deer-Meat.  —  Venison.  A  curious 
simplicity,  quiteout  of  all  compari- 
son witli  the  usual  American  love 
of  big  names,  seems  to  characterize 
the  terms  for  flesh  fooil ;  thus  we 
get  iji;ak-mi:at,  dar-mcat,  uuffalo- 

MEAT,    SHKKI'-MICAT,  etC. 

Dehorning.— The  practice  of  (/tVionj/w^ 
cattle  is  rapiiUy  increasing,  not 
only  in  the  VVest,  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  MicUllc  and  Eastern  States. 
The  chief  objection  urged  against 
(hiiui'iiuifj;  has  been  the  cruelty  of 
tlie  operation  ;  a  lesser  one  is  that 
it  detracts  from  the  appearance  of 
the  animal.  The  second  objection 
remains,  luit  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  practised  Uclioniing 
contend  that  it  is  no  more  painftil, 
if  as  painful,  as  other  operations 
generally  practised.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude 
that  (IcIioyniHg,  carefully  performed, 
is  not  a  dangerous  operation.  The 
arguinents  advanced  in  favor  of 
ilcli(ii'Jiinf^;irc  ;  First,  the  prevention 
of  terrible  accidents  in  handling 
vicious  cattle,  especially  bulls ; 
second,  that  the  i)r;iroKNi;n  cattle 
can  be  turned  loose  in  sheds  and 
stalls  without  fear  of  their  injuring 
each  other,  even  if  they  are  more 
or  less  crowded.  The  preferred 
age  at  which  to  i)i:iiokn  is  in  the 
second  year  of  the  animal's  life, 
and  spring  is  the  season  favored. 
The  operation,  it  is  averred,  is  more 
successftil  in  moderate  weather 
than  in  either  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  I'reparalory  to  the  operation, 
the  animal's  head  is  made  fast  ; 
then  the   horn^  are  sawn  ofl  with 


a  suitable  saw  close  to  the  hair, 
wliere  a  soft  place  occurs  in  the 
horns. 

S.  W.  II.,  McLeansboro,  III.— Dr  iioknino 
is  performed  when  the  c.ilf  is  youn^,  and  tli(! 
tips  of  hoi  ii.;  Miov.ihle.  'I'liey  are  simply  <  lit 
out  with  a  sharp  Unili;. — Anstjcr  tu  Corns- 
poiiiltiit  lis  Missuiiri  Uepublican,  February  15, 
IBBS. 

Dehort,  To. — To  exhort ;  to  beg  ;  to 
entreat.  Judge  Sewall  in  his  diary 
(Ap.  I.  171S)  (h'liorhd  Sam  Hirst  to 
eschew  idle  tricks.     Now  obsolete. 

Delta. — A  piece  of  land  at  Cambridge 
in  the  shape  of  a  A  belonging  to 
Harvard,  and  used  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Demi-Meamelouc. — A  grade  of  color 
(like  mulatto  which  is  the  first 
remo\e),  in  a  person  witli  negro 
blood  in  his  or  her  veins.  'J'heso 
distinctions  are  drawn  very  line. 
Dcmi-mcamclouc  is  a  French  term. 
See  Mulatto. 

Demnition. — This,  written  plainly,  is 
"  damnation."     Some  people  think 

it    "looks"    nicer. Dhmnition 

liow-wows. — A  superlative  species 
of  the  "  dogs"  which  spell  "  ruin." 
"  Going  to  the  demnition  bow-joows." 

There  arc  some  men  who,  if  they  don't 
make  twice  as  inueh  as  lliey  expert  to  inaUe, 
will  cry  hard  times,  and  say  that  n<'neral 
business  is  noin^  to  the  i)i;MNirioN  iiow- 
W(jws,  but  tlit'se  men  would  say  the  same 
tliiiit;  in  any  event.— A^fw  York  Heraht, 
March  25,  l8b8. 

— — Demnition  HOT. — Exceedingly 
warm  ;  a  heat  which  is  supposed  If 
be    akin   to    that    of    "the    place 
where  they  don't  rake  out  tlie  lircs 
nights." 

It  was  a  stiiady,  wiudiiiK  cliiuh,  an<l  tlu; 
sun  came  out.  (Jvercoats  were  dispensed 
with.  Then  our  other  co.its  were  peeU  d, 
and  lin.illy  we  stripped  to  shirts  and  trousers. 
It  was  DKMNirioN  HOT,  and  I  coinmenecd  10 
hunt  for  soft  spots  in  my  saddle.— 5'(i«  Fruii- 
Cisco  \\'cil<iy  Examiner,  'hir  h  21,  I'i^'i. 
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D  E  M  o  c  R  ATS. — Democratic-Republi- 
can is  the  full  official  designation 
of  this  great  party.  It  was  by  a 
suggestive  coincidence,  originally, 
and  until  1828-30,  known  as  the 
Republican  party,  but  affiliating  at 
that  time  with  the  Democratic 
faction,  it  assumed  the  compound 
title  which  it  still  claims.  The 
party  overthrew  the  Federalists  in 
1800,  electing  Jefferson  to  the 
Presidency,  and  remained  in 
power  until  1848,  when  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Whigs  and  Free- 
Toilers.  (See  Republicans. )  It 
apptars,  however,  that  "Citizen 
Gluet  "  first  suggested  the  name 
(in  1793)  as  that  of  a  political 
party.  At  that  time  some  Phila- 
delphia politicians  wished  to  take 
the  cognomen  of  "  Friends  of 
Liberty  and  Equality,"  but  Gluet 
opposed  it,  and  suggested  the 
name  "  Democratic  Society,"  which 
they  adopted. — {Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History,  vol.  15,  p.  614.) 

Dengue. — A  malarial  fever  of  the 
South;  it  is  also  called  BUiiAK-BONE 
FEVER  {qv.). 

Department. — A  Government  office; 
thus,  instead  of  Home  Office,  War 
Office,  Treasury,  Colonial  Ofiice, 
etc.,  the  corresponding  terms  in 
America  are  State  Department, 
Treasury  Department,  Interior  De- 
partment, etc.  Most  American 
official  terms  are  of  French  deri- 
vation.    Also     DEPARTMENTAL, 

that  which  relates  to  the  principal 
offices  or  departments  of  State. 

Depot. — A  railway  station.  A  French 
word  imported  into  the  American 
vocabulary  without  the  smallest 
reason  or  excuse  ;  besides  which, 
when  a  good  word  existed  for  the 
same  thing,  it  was  a  blunder  to 
employ  a  name  which  the  French 
apply  to  a  storehouse,  military  and 


otherwise,  and  never  to  a  railway 
station.  Depot  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent as  regards  pronunciation, 
it  being  called  "  decpo,"  or 
"daypo,"  or  "  deppo,"  or  "dee- 
pot." 

It  is  tlio  height  of  pretentions  absurdity 
to  Kivc  the  name  of  di;i'OT  to  a  little  lonely 
sli.uity,  which  looks  like  a  lort^e  outside  a 
garden  of  cucumbers,  a  staging  of  a  few 
I)lanks  upon  which  two  or  three  people 
stand  like  criminals  on  the  scaflold. — R.  G. 
White's  W'onh  aiul  their  Uses,  p.  149. 

DicroT  in  the  United  States  is  a  bastard 
foundling.  Dei'ot  nmst  go  '. — ISuffalo  Com- 
mcrcial  Advertiser,  iSBH. 

Derail,  To. — To  cause  a  train  or  any 
portion  of  it  to  leave  the  rails. 
Like  DirruAiN,  this  is  a  verb  which 
the  exigencies  of  railway-traffic 
have  called  into  use.  It  is  em- 
ployed both  transitively  and  in- 
transitively. 

A  heavily -loaded  passenger- train  was 
standing  on  the  main  track  directly  in  the 
way  of  the  runaway  train.  A  switchman 
quickly  turned  the  switch  just  in  time  to 
save  many  lives,  and  the  on-rushing  train 
was  DKKAiLtu  and  piled  up  in  a  huge  mass, 
causing  15,000  dols.  damage. — New  York 
Evening  Post,  February  24,  1888. 

Deserct. — X  Mormon  name  for  the 
territory  of  Utah.  It  is  said  to 
mean  "honey-bee." 

Desk. — A  New  England  term  for  a 
pulpit.  The  severe  simplicity  of 
the  Puritans  will  account  for  the 
difference  of  nomenclature.  Simi- 
larly, when  a  man  intends  his  son 
for  the  Church,  he  speaks  of  send- 
ing him  to  the  desk. 

Desperate. —  Very  ;  exceedingly. 
Used  intensitively  in  the  same 
manner  as  awful  and  cruel  (q  "). 
Desperately  ill  is  quite  intelligiuie; 
not  so,  however,  desperately  well, 
except  as  a  perversion  of  language. 
The  corruption  does  not  stop  short 
at  the  meaning  of  the  word,  for 
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liberties  are  also  taken  with  its 
pronunciation  —  "  desprat  "  and 
"desput." 

Despisement. —  Contempt ;  disdain  ; 
contumely.  A  new  form  "built," 
says  an  American  writer,  "on  a 
well-known  model." 

One  evening,  I  may  own  to,  spent  in  tlic 
weird  company  of  tlie  Pliaraohs,  when  he 
of  the  Oppression  stretcliod  from  the  tomb 
of  ages  a  grisly  haiul,  to  liold  me  spell-bound 
and  leave  me  with  an  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation of  over -familiarity  bordering  on 
DKSi'iSKMKNT,  for  the  illustrious  Rameses 
and  his  intricate  problems  of  domesticity. 
But  nothing  less  than  a  ti'te-A-litc  with  an 
excavated  sovereign  could  have  long  de- 
tained nic  from  the  rival  magnet  that  just 
at  present  claims  my  literary  homage. — The 
Critic,  May  27,  iba;. 

Dessert. — Pronounced  wrongly,  (it 
being  called  des'sert.)  and  often 
misapplied  by  Americans.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  it  is  the  service  of 
fruits  and  sweetmeats  which  follow 
the  regular  courses.  In  America, 
it  is  very  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  course  of  "sweets," — 
pastry,  puddings,  etc. — following 
meats. 

The  pastry-cook  [in  Paris]  is  very  useful. 
He  supplies  delicious  meat  and  fish  pics,  and 
such  uessi;kt  (I  use  the  word  in  the 
American  sense)  as  an  ordinary  cook  could 
not  be  expected  to  make ;  for  instance, 
Charlotte  Kusse,  St.  Monore,  I-'rangipane, 
and  the  like.-  -Scribiicr's  .Magazine,  18B7. 

Destroying  Angel. — Mark  Twain 
thus  relates  an  encounter  with 
one  : — 

Half  an  hour  or  an  hour  later,  we  changed 
horses,   and   took  supper  with    a    Mormon 

DKSTKOVING    ANGKI,.      DkSTROYING  ANGKI.S, 

as  I  understand  it,  are  Lattcr-Day  Saints, 
who  are  set  apart  by  the  Church  to  conduct 
permanent  disappearances  of  obnoxious 
citi/ons.  I  had  heard  a  deal  about  these 
Mormon  destkoyino  angels  and  the  d.ark 
and  bloody  deeds  they  had  done,  and  when 
I  entered  this  one's  house  I  had  my  shudder 
all  ready.  Hut  alas  for  all  our  romances,  he 
was  nothing  but  a  loud,  profane,  oftensive, 
old  blackguard  I    He  was  murderous  enough, 


possibly,  to  fill  the  bill  of  a  destroyer,  but 
would  you  have  any  kind  of  an  Angel  devoid 
of  dignity  ?  Could  you  abide  m  Angel  in  an 
unclean  shirt  and  no  suspenders?  Could 
you  respect  an  Angel  with  a  horse-laugh  and 
a  swagger  like  a  buccaneer? — Mark  Twain's 
Kout^ltiiif;  It. 

DETAIL,     also    To     DETAIL.  Dctall     IS 

pretty  generally  employed  to  sig- 
nify a  marking  or  teUing  off  for 
any  given  purpose,  the  verb  being 
similarly  used. 

I  have  seen  big  crowds  gather  upon  Mrs. 
Clevi'land's  leaving  the  church,  but  I  never 
saw  so  many  people  as  were  there  this 
morning.  Some  time  ago  the  church  people 
asked  for  a  policeman  to  stand  inside  the 
vestibule  and  keep  the  way  clear  on  these 
occasions,  but  it  did  not  seem  necessary, 
and  no  detail  was  ever  made  for  the  pur- 
pose.— Daily  Intcr-Ucean,  February  6,  1888. 

An  extra  detail  of  police  is  always  made 
on  this  account,  and  the  crowd  is  not 
allowed  to  block  the  exit. — Troy  Daily 
Times,  February  6,  1888. 

Detrain,  To. — To  empty  a  train  of 
its  passengers  ;  generally  used  in 
connection  with  large  bodies  of 
people,  e.g.,  "the  volunteers  de- 
trained quickly  on  arrival  at  their 
destination." 

Devil. — To  whip  the  devil  around 
THE  STUMP. — To  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  wickedness  and  yet  escape  the 
penalty. Devil-fish. — A  popu- 
lar name  for  the  American  angler 
a  fish  of  hideous  appearance.  The 
ti  ue  devil-fish  is  the  Southern  sting- 
ray. Amongst  other  names  for  the 
spurious  devil-fish,  are  sea-devil, 

fishing  -  FROG,        BELLOWS  -  FISH, 

GOOSE-FISH     and    monk-fish. 

Devil's  bit   (Aktris  farinosa). — A 

popular      medicinal      plant. 

Devil's  darning  needle. — A 
species  of  dragon-fly.  Probably 
derived  from  the  t2nglish  provin- 
cial    popular    name — the    Devil's 

needle. Devil     wood     [Olea 

americana). — A  species  of  olive 
found  in  the  Southern  States.     It 
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is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  impossibility  of  splitting  it. 

Devilism. — The  sect  of  uevilism. — 
The  Whigs  of  the  Revolution. 
The  "  Christian "  element  was 
represented  by  the  Tories. 


Didoes. — To  cut  didoes. — To  play 
pr.'inks  ;  to  cut  capers. 

Had  the  Froo  States  bnen  manly  enoiit^h, 
fnir  ciioii^li,  to  (inact  the  Wihiiot  Proviso  as 
to  all  present  or  future  territories  of  the  Union, 
we  sliouKl  have  had  just  the  same  diuuks 
cur  1,'F  by  the  chi"alry  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  with  no  more  damage  to  the 
Union. — Scij  York  Tribune,  April  10,  1851. 


DEWLAP. — A  brand  used  in  marking 
cattle,  being  a  cut  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  A  ranchman's 
term. — See  Brand. 

Diamond  State.— Delaware  bears 
this  sobriquet  as  well  as  that  of 
Blue  Hen  State.  — Sc<;  Blue 
Hen's  Chickens. 

Dicker,  To. — To  barter  ;  and,  when 
used  as  a  noun,  the  thing  bartered. 
A  genuine  Americanism  of  Western 
origin.  Generally  applied  to  trade 
in  small  articles,  and  thought  to 
be  derived  through  the  Dutch. 

The  colored  man  takes  his  medicine  from 
the  Nort'iern  drug  shops.  When  Senator 
Ingalls,  or  Senator  Chandler,  or  Senator 
Sherman  digs  up  the  past  and  screams  over 
the  ancient  relics,  the  colored  man  of  the 
South  begins  to  think  that  he  has  been 
neglectful  of  his  duty.  He  had  perhaps 
been  considering  the  advisability  of  making 
a  DICKER  with  his  old  political  opponents  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition. — Sew 
Y'ork  Weekly  Times,  March  28,  1888. 

A  young  man  walked  into  the  establish- 
ment of  a  prominent  undertaker  in  Detroit 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  after  glancing  care- 
lessly over  the  place  inquired: 

'  How  nmch  for  a  coffin  ? ' 

The  undertaker  ran  over  a  list  of  prices, 
and  asked  the  sex  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  needed. 

'  It  is  for  a  man — a  man  about  my  size,' 
replied  the  customer. 

After  some  dickering  a  style  of  coffin 
was  selected  and  a  price  decided  upon. — 
Denier  Republican,  April  7,  iS88. 


Dickey. — A  shirt  collar.  New  Eng- 
land. This  usage  differs  from  that 
current  in  England,  where  it  means 
a  false  shirt  front. 


DiFFICULTED. — To  BE  DIFFICULTED. — 

To  be  perplexed.  "  To  difficult  " 
appears  in  Lowland  Scotch. 

Dig. — A  diligent  student.  As  scho- 
lastic America  has  invented  a 
special  word  to  describe  the  genus, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  they  are 

not  vara  avcs. To  dig  a  man  in 

THE  RiiJS,  is  to  give  him  a  thrust 
or  blow  in  the  side.  Generally 
used  in  a  jocular  sense,  and  some- 
times   idiomatically. To    DIG 

our. — To  elope  ;  to  depart. 

Then  I  Jumped  in  the  canoe  and  dug  out 
for  our  place  a  mile  and  a  half  below,  as 
hard  as  I  could  go. — The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

'Well,  what  do  you  think?  The  old 
woman  has  skipped.' 

'Your  wife  1 ' 

'Yes,  she  dug  out  last  night  with  a 
teamster.' — Detroit  Free  Press,  July  21, 1888. 

To  DIG  SNUFF  is  Southem  for 


to  dip  into  a  box  containing  this 

old-time     irritant. Digger 

Indians. — A  tribe  of  Indians  who 
get  their  name  from  digginp'  for 
roots  as  food.  These  wretched 
people  have  mostly  been  improved 

out  of  existence. Digger  pine 

{Pinus  sahiniana).  —  A  species  of 
pine  found  mainly  upon  the  foot- 
hills. Resinous  exudations  be- 
slobber the  trunk,  which  is 
rarely    straight    or    vertical.      Its 

foliage  is  bluish  green  in  color. 

Digging. — Primarily  a  mining 
term,  signifying  the  place  where  a 
man  works,  but  the  almost  bound- 
less licence  which  Americans  allow 
themselves  in  matters  philological 
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has  long  since  brought  about  its 
adoption,  in  a  more  familiar  sense, 
as  a  place  of  abode.  After  all, 
the  transition  is  not  unnatural  ; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  sturdy,  if 
rough  phraseology  by  no  means 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  labor  ; 
only  amongst  a  Democratic  people 
could  the  terms  for  home  and  work 
be  synonymous.  "  Were  you  ever 
before  in  these  diggings?"  is  a 
phrase  very  often  heard  in  the 
West  upon  first  introduction  ;  and, 
in  J.  C.  Neal's  Charcoal  Sketches, 
we  read:  "Look  here,  Ned,  I 
reckon  it's  about  time  we  should 
go  to  our  diggings  ;  I  am  dead  beat, 
and  you  don't  look  as  if  you  could 
keep  out  of  bed  much  longer." 

The  villaRG  bov.^  would  raise  a  party  of 
Rals,  and  start  off  early  in  the  morning  for 
Toad  Hill,  where  the  blackberries  was  e'en 
a'niost  as  pleiitiiul  as  mosquitoes  in  these 
DIGGINGS. — Lii/nyctte  Chronicle. 

Wet-diggings  and  dry-dig- 
gings are  terms  in  gold  districts,  for 
mines  near  rivers  or  on  the  higher 
lands,  as  the  case  may  be. Dig- 
ging as  an  adjective,  signifies  dear 
or  costly.  A  horse  fetches  a.  digging 
price ;  or  a  man's  habits  are  said  to 
be  very  digging,  i.e.,  expensive 
This  application   of   the  word    is 

peculiarly    Southern. To    dig 

UP  THE  HATCHET. — A  phrase  de- 
cidedly Indian  in  origin.  Amongst 
the  aborigines  the  making  of 
peace  or  the  declaration  of  war 
was  accompanied  by  symboli- 
cal ceremonies,  in  which  the 
hatchet  or  tomahawk  played  an 
important  part.  This,  their  chief 
weapon,  was  buried  to  signify  the 
putting  away  of  strife  ;  and,  con- 
versely, digging  up  the  hatchet  meant 
a  renewal  of  warfare.  These  cus- 
toms soon  became  painfully  familiar 
to  the  early  colonists,  who  appro- 
priated the  picturesquely  symboli- 
cal phraseology  of  their  Indian 
foes,  to  signify  the  amicable  settle- 


ment of  differences,  or  the  opening 
up  of  hostilities. 

DIKE. — To  DE  OUT   ON  A  DIKE  is  tO  be 

carefully  attired  for  social  pur- 
poses, such  as  m.iking  calls,  or 
attending  festivities.  De  Vere 
thinks  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
"  dight "  (now  obsolete),  to  be 
decked  out.  It  is  used  both  as  a 
noun  and  a  verb  ;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  applied  alike  to  a  man 
and  to  his  dress. 

Dill,  To. — To  soothe.  Thought  to 
be  a  corruption  of  "to  dull."  A 
North  of  England  provincialism. 

DiMc. — A  silver  coin,  worth  ten  cents 
or  (about)  fivepence. To   have 

THE    DIMES    or    THE    DOLLARS    AND 

DIMES,  i.e.,  to  possess  wealth,  or,  as 
English  slang  expresses  it,  "  to  have 
the  pieces." 

A  sound  on  the  gonp;,  and  the  miser  rose. 
And  his  laden  coffer  did  quickly  close. 
And  lock  secure.    These  are  the  times 
For  a  man  to  look  after  his  doll.\rs  and 
DiMK.s. — Henry  Mill's  Dimes  anil  Dollars. 

Dime   novels. — The   "penny 

dreadfuls  "  of  America.  These  are 
of  the  usual  trashy,  wishy-washy 
description. 

The  story  of  his  crime,  escape,  and  capture, 
is  a  strange  one,  and  smacks  rjomewhat  of 
the  DiMB  NOVEL. — Missoiiri  Hepublican,  Feb. 
24,  iS-3. 

DING,  DINGED. — A  Southern  equiva- 
lent of  the  Northern  darn  or 
DARNED  (q.v.).  The  word  enters 
into  various  combinations. 

Ding- Bat. — This  word  seems  to  be 
applied  to  anything  that  can  be 
thrown  with  force  or  dashed  vio- 
lently at  another  object,  from  a 
cannon-ball  to  tlie  rough's  tradi- 
tional 'arf  brick,  and  from  a  piece 
of  money  to  a  log  of  wood.  From 
the  Icelandic  dengia,  to  beat. 
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DiNGEE,  DiNKv. —  The    tub-like    boat 
which,  in  England,  is  known  as  the 

UINGY. 


DlNGLING.- 

sccuro. 


-Bet\\  con  two  stools ;  in- 


DiNiNC  Room  Servant.  —  The  butler 
of  ICnglish  households.  This  title 
is  peculiar  to  the  South. 

Dip. — American  cant  for  a  pick- 
pocket, as  well  as  for  a  stolen  kiss, 
on  the  principle,  it  must  be 
inferred,  that  the  receivers  of 
"  illicit  kisses"  arc  often  tempted  to 
pick  other  people's  pockets  in 
order  to  pay  for  rhe  same. 

Long  Point,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake 
Erie,  was  tlie  scene  of  tliese  fights,  as  a  land- 
int^  could  be  easily  effected  fioin  tu^js  and 
steamers,  wliicii  were  also  available  for 
fliHlit.  At  one  affair,  a  dip  touched  tiic 
Canadian  Slierifl  for  his  watch  and  massive 
chain  while  he  was  reading  the  riot  act. — St, 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  1888. 

To  Dir. — In  thieves'  slang,  to 

pawn. To  dip  or  kub  snuff. — Of 

all  the  forms  of  taking  tobacco,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  offensive  and 
disgusting.  It  is  practised — tell  it 
not  in  Gath ! — by  women  chiefly  in 
the  South,  and  the  habit  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  use  of  the 
narcotic  as  a  powder  for  cleansmg 
the  teeth.  The  effect  of  dipping  or 
rubbing  the  gums,  which  is 
performed  by  a  split,  brush-like 
stick,  the  end  of  which  is  wetted 
and  clipped  in  snuff,  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  which  follows 
inhalation  through  the  nostrils. 
At  times  the  snuff  is  put  into  a 
small  bag,  which  then  forms  a 
substitute  for  chewing  gum. 
Altogether  a  delightful  piece  of 
feminine  dissipation !  The  stick 
alluded  to  is  called  the  rubbing- 
stick  or  SNUFF-SWAB,  and  the 
person  who  indulges  in  the  practice 
is  called  a  dipper. 


This  neat,  orderly  sin-exterminating 
woman  ruubkdsnufk.  She  kept  asnuff-box 
in  her  right  pocket,  filled  with  the  strongest 
and  most  pungent  Scotch  snuff,  and  she 
went  abo\it  all  day,  brandishing  a  dangerous- 
looking,  liickory  stick,  with  a  inopattlie  end 
of  it,  which  she  was  constantly  difimng  into 
this  huge,  l)lack,  horn  snutf-box.  Then  she 
would  fill  her  mouth  with  load  after  load. 
At  times,  she  would  invite  h'"''  few  friends 
to  come  over  and  take  a  Da'.— Putnam's 
MagarAiie, 


DiPE. — To  GO  ON  THE  DiPF,  (Cant). — 
To  pick  pockets.  The  pickpocket 
himself  is  called  a  dip  (q-v)- 

i  felt  very  rough  and  was  thinking  i  would 
have  TO  go  on  the  dii>e  again,  when  i 
tliought  of  what  you  once  said  about  a 
fellow's  calling  on  the  Lord  when  he  was  in 
hard  luck,  and  i  thouf^ht  i  would  try  it  once 
anyhow.— .U«r/i  Twain's  Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, p.  4G0. 

Dipper. — (i)   A     ladle -like    utensil. 

(2)  The   constellation  of   Ursa 

major.      In  both  these  senses  dipper 

is  a  true  Americanism. (3)  See 

under  dip. 

DiPSY. — A  smker  used  in  sea  fishing. 
A  Penns/lvanian  localism.  A  cor- 
ruption of  "  deep  sea." 

DiHT. — In  employing  dirt  to  signify 
earth,  rag  for  linen,  and  rocks  for 
stcmes,  American  usage  varies  very 
considerably  from  that  of  Englancl. 
An  unfloort'd  cabin  is  spoken  of  as 
having  a  dirt  floor  ;  while  dirt,  or 
LAND  -  HUNGER,  merely  signifies 
that  which  is  popularly  regarded 
as  an  unfailing  antidote  to  radical 
idea:;.  The  dirt-cart  is  the  dust- 
cart of  London  and  other  English 
cities,  while  an  unmetalled  road  is 
designated  a  dirt-road.  The  gar- 
dener fills  his  flower-pots  with  dirt, 
and  in  the  West  the  word  means 
that  which  is  dug,  whether  earth, 
clay,  gravel,  or  other  substances ; 
thus  miners  talk  of  rich  dirt, 
poor   dirt,  top  dirt,   pay   dirt, 
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the last  named  being  simply  earth 
that  it  pays  him  to  work. 

The  imiiulashun  carrirj  ilie  sile  off  my 
farm  cIimi  down  to  the  rocks.  Tlicr  wasn't 
'millDiKi  left  on  120  aci(js  to  put  in  your 
eye. — American  Humorist,  September  15, 
1888. 

Oh  I  fire  away  ye  villains,  and   earn    King 

George's  shillin's, 
But  ye'U  waste  a  ton  of  powder  afore  a  rebel 

falls; 
You  may  bang  the  dirt  and  welcome,  they're 

as  safe  as  Dan'l  Malcolm, 
Ten  foot  beneath  the  gravestone  that  you've 

splintered  with  your  balls  I 
—Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunkcr-llill  Uattk, 

Hence  on  top  of  dirt  in  the 

idiomalic  sense  of  "  this  side  the 
grave "  ;  below  dirt  being  the 
last  resting  place  of  all  that  is 
mortal  in  man. 

It's  no  use  argufyin'  the  matter,— I'm  the 
ugliest  man  now  on  top  of  dirt.  Thar's 
nary  niither  like  me.  —  Widow  Dagly's 
Husband. 

To  CUT  DIRT. — A  slang  phrase 

which,  in  the  sense  of  running 
away  in  haste,  is  evidently  an  out- 
come of  the  Yankee  penchant  for 
fast  driving,  where  the  dirt  or 
earth  flies  in  all  directions  under 
the  action  of  the  horse's  feet. 

Now,  I  say,  old  hoss,  if  you  don't  hurry 
up  and  CUT  dirt  like  streak-lightnin',  this 
child  goes  arter  you,  and  you  look  out  for  a 
windin'  sheet,  you  hear? — Border  Adven- 
tures, p.  231. 


To  EAT  DIRT  is 

«'  eat  humble    pie  "  - 


to  retract,  or 
-the  Yankee 


equivalent  of  "  to  eat  one's  words." 

DISCARD  (in  Poker). — To  take  from 
your  hand  the  number  of  cards  you 
intend  to  draw,  and  place  them  on 
the  table,  near  the  next  dealer,  face 
upwards. — The  American  Hoyle. 

Disciples  of  Christ. — This  denomi- 
nation, though  known  by  a  variety 
of  names,  such  as  Baptists,  Re- 
formed Baptists,  Reformers,  or 
Campbellites,      have     themselves 


chosen  the  name  of  Disciples  of 
Christ.  The  originator  of  the  sect 
was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.  A 
full  account  of  the  doctrines  of  this 
body  will  be  found  in  FuUerton's 
faiihs  of  the  World. 

DisFELLowsHip,  To. — To  dct ar  from 
the  rights  of  fellowship  or  com- 
munion. Colloquial  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  in  religious  circles,  but 
of  American  origin. 

Disgruntled. — Disconcerted ;  to  have 
a  spoke  put  in  one's  wheel ;  to  be 
disappointed.  The  rhiludelphia 
Press  of  January  29,  1888,  in  its 
"  Old  World  "  news,  speaks  of 
Bismarck  as  being  disgruntled  at  his 
reverse  in  the  Reichstag.  So 
also  in  a  contrary    sense,   undis- 

GRUNTLED. 


DisREMEMQEH,  To. — To  fail  to  remem- 
ber. An  obsolete  English  vulgarism 
which  is  largely  colloquial  in  the 
States,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West. 

'  Mistoo  Claude,  I  see  a  gen'lemandis  day 
noon  what  I  ain't  see'  befo'  since  'bout  six 
year'  an'  mo'.  I  DisREMEMuiiR  his  name, 
but ' 

'  Tarbox  ?  '  asked  Claude  with  sudden 
interest.— G.   W.  Cable's  An  Large. 

DisRESPECTABLE.  —  For  "disreput- 
able." Despite  its  seeming  ortho- 
doxy, an  entirely  spurious  word. 

Nellie  Thieriiuf  asks  to  bo  divorced  from 
Henry  Thierauf.  She  alleges  he  associated 
with  lewd  and  disresi'ectable  characters 
of  both  sexes.  —  Republican  St.  Louis, 
February  14,  1888. 

Distressed. — A  term  of  commisera- 
tion ;  wretched;  miserable.  "Look 
at  that  distressed  woman," /.?., "poor 
thing,"  or  if  a  man  "poor  devil." 

District,  To.  —  (Pronounced  decs- 
trick).    To  apportion  a  state  into 
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electoral  districts  or  counties.  In 
connection  with  this,  see  To  gf.rry- 

MANnuR. District   courts. — 

Courts  for  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Law ;  also  for  Admiralty 
cases.      One  judf,'e   presides   over 

each  Court. District   school 

and  DISTRICT  school-master. — 
The  school  and  master,  under  the 
America.!  free  public  school  system. 

Ditch. — To  die  in  the  last  ditch. 
— This  saying,  which  was  much 
used  by  Confederates  during  the 
Civil  War,  is  attributed  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange. 

DiTE. — I  don't  care  a  dite,  i.c, 
"  not  at  all,"  or  "  not  a  little  bit." 
A  New  England  survival ;  from 
"doit." 

Dittany  (Cunila  ma^hna). — A  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for 
herb  tea.  A  curious  popular  fancy 
is  that  its  leaves  always  point  to 
other  plants  of  dittany  near  it. 

Ditty  Bag. — A  sailor's  "housewife" 
is  so  called. 

Dive. — A  brothel. 

A  plot  to  entrap  young  women  for  the 
DIVES  of  Northern  Wisconsin  has  been 
discovered  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Arrests  are 
expected. — Troy  Daily   Times,  February  7, 

Worse  than  that  even,  and  the  man  who 
robbed  her  of  her  money  and  cast  her  out  to 
live  a  life  of  shame,  was  her  husband's  best 
friend.  Even  fallen  women,  when  the  rose 
is  gone  from  their  cheeks,  are  pushed  aside, 
and  from  a  Kildcd  house  to  the  lowest  dive 
is  the  last  and  quickest  step  of  all. — St. 
I.otiis  Globe  Democrat,  February  27,  i8b8. 

Divide. — A  water  sh-d  ;  that  portion 
of  a  ridge  whict»  separates  one 
ravine  from  another,  and  acts  as  a 
watershed,  sending  the  waters  from 
the  slopes  in  different  directions. 
Dodge  says  that  all  land  which  is 


not  level  is  divide,  though  this  term 
is  specially  and  technically  applied 
to  the  .summit  or  junction  of  the 
slopes  arising  from  two  contiguous 
ravines.  Level  land  is  either  mesa 
(^.z'.)  or  bottom  (sfc  Bottom  lands). 
'J  he  term  mesa  is  applied  to  a  level 
upland;  bottom,  to  the  level  land 
bordering  a  stream  and  enclosed 
between  the  sides  of  the  ravine.  The 
lineor  ridge  separating  the  watersof 
two  streams  not  uniting  with  each 
other  is  called  a  principal  divide. 
This  is  an  undoubted  Americanism, 
and  one  of  genuine  Western  birth. 

We  began  the  long  winding  ascent  of  the 
canyon  toward  the  divide.  As  day  broke 
we  journeyed  down  into  the  valley  of  tho 
Lake,  and,  feeling  secure,  li.Tlted  to  cook 
breakfast,  for  we  were  tired  and  sleepy  and 
hungry.  Three  hours  later  the  rest  of  tho 
population  hied  over  the  divide  in  a  long 
procession. — Maik  Twain's  Koti^hini;  It. 

The  backbone  of  the  divide  separates 
Spring  Garden  from  the  well-known  Owl 
creek  and  its  tributaries,  from  which  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  taken  in  the  early  days 
of  mining.— /^/rtCf*-  Herald,  1888. 

D  I V  o  R  T. — A  watershed .  An  indi- 
vidualism of  Dr.  Antisell's  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  who  used 
it  as  specially  implying  elevation 
as  the  cause  of  separation,  which 
divide  (q.v.),  he  maintained,  did 
not. 


Dixie. — Dixie's    land. Dixianic. 

—I  WISH  I  WAS  IN  Dixie. — The  last 
named  phrase  is  the  refrain  of 
many  a  song  in  which  the  popular 
fallacy,  that  Dixie  relates  to 
Southern  institutions  is  per- 
petuated. The  upsetting  of  old  idols 
IS  always  an  ungracious  task,  but 
the  real  truth  (as  given  in  Putnam's 
Record  of  the  Rebellion,  i.  113),  is 
that  Dixie  is  an  indigenous 
Northern  negro  refrain  common 
upwards  of  eighty  years  ago.  It 
was  one  of  the  every-day  allusions 
of  boys  in  New  York  at  that 
time,     when     Dixie's  Lund     was 
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Dixie 
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Doctor 


associated  with  Manhattan  Island. 
Only  recently  has  it  been  errone- 
ously supposed  to  refer  to  the 
South,  from  its  connection  with 
pathetic  negro  alle^;i'ry.  Its  deriva- 
tion was  us  follows : — 

When  slavery  cxintcd  in  New  York,  one 
nixiK  owiifd  ,1  larne  irnct  of  land  on 
Manliattan  Island,  and  a  lar^o  number  of 
slaves.  The  increase  of  (he  slavis  and 
the  increase  of  the  abolition  sentinicnt, 
caused  an  cinit;raticin  of  the  slaves  to  more 
thorough  and  secnre  slave  sections,  and  the 
net,'rous  who  were  thus  sent  off  (many  beiin; 
bom  there),  naturally  looked  hack  to  their 
old  houses,  where  they  had  lived  in  clover, 
with  feelings  of  regret,  as  they  could  not 
imagine  any  place  like  dixik's.  Hence  it 
became  synonymous  with  an  ideal  locality 
condiining  case,  comfort,  and  material 
happiness  of  >  very  description.  In  those 
days  negro  singing  and  negro  minstrcNy 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  any  subject  that 
could  bo  wrought  into  a  balla<i  was  eage-rly 
picked  up;  this  was  the  case  with  dixiic. 
It  originated  in  New  York,  and  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  song  there.  In  its  travels 
It  has  been  enlarge<l,  and  has  gathered 
more  ;  it  has  picked  up  a  note  here  and 
there;  a  chorus  has  been  added  to  it,  and 
from  an  indistinct  cliant  of  two  or  three 
notes,  its  has  become  an  elaborate  melody. — 
CharUstown  Conner,  June  ii,  1^85. 

See  this  new  king  who  comes  apace, 
And  treats  us  like  a  conquered  race  : 
He  comes  from  dixie's  land  by  rail, 
His  throne  a  ragged  cotton  bale. 

On  to  the  White  House  straight 
He's  inarching, — rather  late ; 
Clanking  along  the  land. 
The  shackles  in  his  hand. 
Hats  off,  hats  off, 
Ye  slaves,  of  curs  begotton, 
Hats  off  to  great  King  Cotton. 

—R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Dar's  a  mighty  famous  Hunter  in  de  part- 
ment  of  the  Souf, — 
An'  he  gubberns  all  ob  Dixit:,  as  you 
know. 
An'  he  talks  to  de  darkies  by  du  words  of  his 
niouf, — 

Sayin':   'Niggers,  you's  at  liberty  to 

go!' 
You  may  lay  down  de  shobel  an'  de 

hoe- 0-0 1 
You  may  dance  with  de  fiddle  an'  de 

bow; 

Dar  is  no  more  cotton  for  de  contraband  to 
pick, 
Dar  is  no  more  cotton  foi    ■<  mow. 
Chorus. — Den  lay  dowi.,  &c. 
—New  York  Sunday  'I'imes,  18C2. 


Diziv,— Used  as  in  quotation. 

There  seems  little  likelihood  of  any  pro- 
fessional beauties  or  maidens,  commonly 
c.ilUd  DIZZY  blondes,  attempting  the  hard- 
ships of  a  stage  life  this  winter.  The  public 
can  (  ongralulate  themselves ;  it  was  their  own 
doing.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  thought 
that  a  bath  and  a  few  Parisian  toilets 
rendered  a  seikd  society  queen  a  fit  subject 
for  serious  consideration.  —  iVArai  Si/tings, 
September  25,  tbSH. 


Do. — Instead  of 
pen  does  me," 
purpose. 


'  do  for,"  as  "  this 
i.e.,   will   suit    my 


Do   AS    I    Do 

drink. 


! — A  whilom  invitation  to 


Dob,  To. — A  corruption  of  "to  dab." 

The  corpse  said,  whitewash  his  old  canoe 
and  Dou  his  address  and  general  destination 
on  to  it  with  a  blacking  brush  and  a  stencil 
plate.— .Uai-ft  Twain's  Screamers. 

DoBBLCR. — The  float  attached  to  a 
fishing-line.     New  York. 

Docious. — For  "docile."  A  Southern 
survival  of  an  English  pro- 
vincialism. 


DociTv  (Pronounced  dossity). — Apt- 
ness ;  quickness  of  wit.  Used  nega- 
tively, e.g.,  "he  has  no  docity." 
Like  nocious  it  is  a  survival  in  the 
South  of  a  usage  still  provincial  in 
some  parts  of  England. 

DocKMACKiE  (Viburnum  acerifoliwn). — 
This  plant  was  used  medicinally  by 
the  Dutch  for  external  application. 
Its  properties  were  well  known  to 
the  Indians  long  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 


Dock  Walloper 

for    an    idle 
docks. 


— A  New  York  term 
loiterer    about     the 
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Doctor, — Jack's  name  for  the  cook 
on    board-ship ;    hence    probably 
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Dod  Burn  It 
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To  DOCTOR  in  its  slang  sense 

of  to  cook  ;  to  change  ;  to  modify. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether 
either  term  can  be  classed  among 

Americanisms, Concerning  doc- 

TORESS,  however,  there  is  no  doubt, 
it  being  a  creation  resulting  from  a 
new  need. 


Dod  Burn  It  ! — A  euphemistic  oath, 
formed  on  the  same  model  as  dad- 
BINGED  (q.v.). 

'  No,  I  can't  forget  her ; '  and,  with  an  audi- 
ble sob,  he  started  as  if  in  a  trance,  and, 
swin.'ing  his  wliip,  yelled  out  at  the  mules 
with  ungovernable  fury,  'You  git,  dod  burn 
YOU  1  What  d'ye  stand  flopping  yor  ears 
for  ?  Git ! '— Adventures  in  the  Apache  Coun- 
try, p.  50. 


'Then  I  would  have  a  great  ^luantity  of 
little  DODGERS  printed  to  throw  around 
everywhere  —  Kate  Bateman,  the  greatest 
living  dramatic  genius,  is  coming  I  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  would  put  out  ten  thousand 
at  least.' 

'  Great  Caesar  I  Sir,  two  hundred  thousand 

DODGK.RSarenow .'—Texas  Si/tings,  Sept. 

15,  1888. 

DO  don't! — Anegroism;  butgenerally 
colloquial  in  the  South  for  "  don't." 

DoDROTTED. — A  Buphomibtic  oath. — 
See  Dadbinged,  Dodfetched,  etc. 

'You  ketch  us  with  yur  dodrotted 
foolin','  says  he  ;  '  we  hain't  the  kind  to  be 
fooled.  We  know  what  we're  about  afore 
we  begin,  we  do.  We  hain't  the  sort  to  be 
tuck  in  by  lawyers  ur  nobody  else.' — Century 
Magazine,  1887. 


Dodfetched. — This  is  also  a  thinly- 
veiled  oath,  the  "Dod"  being  a 
corruption  for  God. 

Then  the  poet  was  sore  grieved,  and  he 
said  unto  himself, '  I'm  a  dodfetched  fool. 
The  Sultan  sent  money  in  the  loaves,  and 
verily  I  lacked  sense  to  know  it.  I'll  go 
down  to  Flynn's  first,  and  then  to  my  attic 
and  kick  myself.— r^.vas  Siftiitgs,  July  7, 1888. 

Of  the  same  stamp   is  dod- 

GASTED. 

Dick  leaned  thoughtfully  back  in  his  chair. 
'  It's  a  ooDGASTED  funuy  tiling.  Uncle  Zeke, 
but  it's  a  fact,  never  knew  it  to  fail ;  straight 
as  a  String,  too.'— Detroit  Free  Press,  1888. 

It  is  curious  that  these  euphemisms, 
whose  name  in  truth  is  legion, 
ha\e  mainly  originated  in  the  New 
England  States,  where  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Puritans  form  the 
largest  portion  of  the  population. 

Dodger. — (i)  A  hard-baked  cake  or 
biscuit,  more  usually  termed  corn- 
dodger (q.v.  under  corn).  When 
mixed  with  beef  they   are  called 

BEEF-DODGERS. See      BEEF. (2) 

Handbills  distributed  in  advance 
of  Barnum's  great  moral  show, 
otherwise  yclept  the  Greatest  Show 
upon  Earth. — See  Barnu'mkse. 


Doe-Bird.  {Ni!'>!eHius  borealis). — The 
New  England  name  for  the 
Esquimaux  curlew. 

Dog. — With  many  variations  "dog" 
enters  largely  into  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  American  people. 

(i)  An    iron  instrument  used 

by  burglars. 

The  safe  was  rifled,  and  every  appearance 
of  robbery  was  manifest.  In  this  case  the 
murderer  was  discovered  by  means  of  a 
DOG,  which  was  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  having  certain  peculiar  scratches  on  it. — 
American  Humorist,  March  31,  1888. 

(2)  Dogs   for  andirons  is  still 

current  in  New  England.  Lowell  in 
a  note  says  that  in  Walter  de  Bibles- 
worth,    chiens    is    glossed    in    the 

margin    by   andirons. To  dog, 

meaning  to  follow  clossly,  and 
derived  from  the  custom  once  pre- 
valent in  England  of  tracking  fugi- 
tives by  means  of  bloodhounds,  is 
of  course  good  old  English,  as  also 
are  a  few  other  phrases  in  which 
the  word  appears.  While,  how- 
ever, to  dog  in  England  is  now  only 
used  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  it 
was,  until  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
employed  in  America  as  literally 
meaning  to  hunt  with    dogs. 


Dog 
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I'LL  BE  DOGGED  IF,  etc. — This  may 
be  derived  either  from  the  practice 
of  hunting  down  men  with  dogs, 
thus  affording  a  simile  expressive 
of  determination ;  or  it  may  be 
a  corruption  of  a  form  of  oath 
in  which  the  name  of  God  is 
simply    transposed.      Hence    also 

DOGGAUNED      Ot      DOGGONED, 

which,  in  the  South,  is  undoubt- 
edly used  as  a  substitute  for 
strong  language  of  a  blasphemous 
character. 

But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing, 

I  couldn't  catch  a  word; 
They  sung  the  most  doggondest  thing 

A  body  ever  heard  I 

—Will  Carleton's  Farm  Ballads. 

-In  Texas  and  the  West  gene- 


rally the  expression  is  dog  my  cats  ! 
A  mere  expletive,  supposed  to  give 
force  to  a  statement. 

Why,  DOG  MY  cats!  there  must  have  been 
a  house-full  o'  niggers  in  there  every  night 
for  four  weeks  to  have  done  all  that  work. 
Sister  Phelps.  Look  at  that  shirt  —  every 
last  inch  of  it  rivcred  over  with  secret 
African  writ'n  done  with  blood! — I'he  Ad- 
ventures 0/  Huckleberry  Finn, 

A      DOGGONED      FIXEMENT      is 


another  Texan  phrpse  applied  to 
anything  that  is  praiseworthy  or 

acceptab'e. To  go  the  whole 

DOG — a  West  Indian  variant  of 
"to  go  the  whole  hog." Dog- 
fish.— The  mud  fish  of  Western 
waters  ;  also  called  the  lake  law- 
yer. A  voracious  and  ferocious- 
looking  fish. Doggery. — A  grog 

shop,  generally  of  a  very  low  kind. 
Originally  confined  to  the  West 
and  South,  out  now  prevalent 
throughout  the  Union. 

There  was  a  crowd  from  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  the  river,  and  loose-footed,  boggery- 
haunting,  dissipated  reneg.ides  of  the  towns 
and  villages  all  around.  (Autobiography, 
p.  376.) 

Dog-power. — Used     in     the 

same  manner  as  horse-power, 
steam-power;  i.e.,  "  force  "  exerted 


or  produced  by  aogs.  A  relic  of 
the  old  Dutch  times,  dogs  being 
then  used,  as  even  now  in  the  Low 
Countries,   as  beasts    of     burden. 

Dog's   age. — To   be     gone   a 

dog's  age  is  to  be  gone  a  long  time. 

D og   soldier s. — Dodge,  in 

Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  266 
(speaking  of  the  Indian  tribal 
government),  says,  "Whatever  the 
power  or  influence  of  chief  and 
council,  there  is  another  power  to 
which  both  have  to  yield  on  all 
matters  on  which  it  assumes  the 
right  of  deciding.  The  first  two 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  brains 
of  the  tribe  or  band  ;  the  latter 
represents  its  stomach.  As  brains 
are  only  occasionally  called  into 
requisition,  while  the  demands  of 
the  stomach  are  incessant,  the 
tribe  is  habitually  under  the  con- 
trol c'this  "third  estate."  This 
power  is  composed  of  all  the  hun- 
ters of  the  tribe,  who  form  a  sort 
of  guild,  from  the  decisions  of 
which,  in  its  own  peculiar  province, 
there  is  no  appeal.  Among  the 
Cheyennes  these  men  are  called 
dog  soldiers.  The  younger  and 
more  active  chiefs  are  always  en- 
rolled among  these  dog  soldiers,  but 
do  not  necessarily  command.  The 
soldiers  themselves  command  by 
viva  vore  determination  on  general 
matters,  the  details  being  left  to 
the  most  renowned  and  sagacious 
hunters  selected  by  them.  Among 
these  dog  soldiers  are  many  boys 
who  have  not  yet  passed  the 
initiatory  ordeal  cxS  warriors.  In 
short,  this  guild  comprises  the 
whole  working  force  of  the  band. 
It  is  the  power  which  protects  and 
supplies  the  women  and  children. 

Dog  towns  or  dog  villages. 

— The  commv..!. ties  formed  by  the 
little  marmot  {Cynomus  ludoviciunus), 
miscalled  the  prairie-dog,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  crisp, 
short,  warning  bark.  Their  dwell- 
ings, which   are   burrows  throwa 
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up  like  little  conical  huts,  are 
sometimes  congregated  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  seen,  says 
C.  A.  Murray,  in  his  Prairie 
Rose,  in  the  dim  light  of  a  misty 
morning  air,  the  little  conical  huts 
and  grotesque  dark  figures  by  their 
side,  look  from  a  distance  not 
unlike  a  village  crowded  with 
people  sitting  idle  at  their  doors. 

DoGwoon. — The  popular  name 

given  to  the  cornel-tree  (Cornits 
florida)  (q.v.)  and  to  the  poison 
SUMAC  (i?/n<s  venenata).  The  former, 
a  beautiful  though  small  tree,  covers 
American  woods  in  early  spring 
with  a  profusion  of  large,  snowy- 
white  flowers,  and  adorns  them  in 
autumn  with  scarlet  berries,  while 
its  wood  is  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. The  latter,  an  inmate  of 
swamps,  and  well  known  by  the 
beiuty  of  its  s3mi-tropical  foliage, 
hides  a  violent  poison  in  it.i  leaves, 
and  even  affects  susceptible  persons 
who  approach  it  too  nearly. 

Doings,  doin-s  (the  g  is  not  sounded 
in  either  form). — Brother  Jonathan 
is  "immense"  in  his  doings.  By 
this  playfully  non-committal  term, 
he  wisely,  perhaps,  designates  all 
kinds  of  prepared  food  ;  preferring 
to  say  his  grace  "  after  "  instead  of 
"  before  meat."  Sometimes  he 
speaks  of  his  daily  fare  as  com- 
mon doin's,  to  distinguish  it  from 
what  with  some  grandiloquence 
he  calls  chicken-fixin's  (q.v ). 
Then,  again,  he  has  great  doin's 
and  HARD  doin's,  the  one  used  in 
speaking  of  high  days  and  holidays 
in  which  feasting  plays  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  the  other  to  the 
dark  days  of  adversity,  when,  as 
Ruxton  puts  it,  "the  horses  tails 
are  eaten  up  by  the  mules." 

If  thar  wasn't  cold  doin's  about  that 
time  (in  the  mountains),  this  cliild  wouldn't 
say  so.  Thar  was  no  buffalo  and  no  meat, 
and  we  had  been  livin'  on  our  moccasins 
for  weeks;  and  poor  doin's  that  feedin'  is. 
— Ruxton's  Life  in  the  Far  West. 


In  New  England  the  ques- 
tion, How  are  the  doin's  ?  is  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 
It  takes  the  form.  How  are  the 
roads  ?  in  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  States  generally ;  while 
in  New  York  it  is.  How  is 
travelling?  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  How  is  the  going  ? 

DOLEss. — Probably  a  corruption  of 
"dole-less,"  used  colloquially  for 
inefficient ;  lacking  in  manly  quali- 
ties. 

Dollar. — The  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  approxi- 
mate value,  in  English  money,  of 
4s.  2d.  Dollar  is  a  contraction  of 
tliakr  (Low  German  dnhlcr  ;  Danish 
dakr),  and  means  "  a  valley  " — Eng- 
lish "  dale."  Brewer  thusexplains 
its  derivation :  The  counts  of 
Schlick,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  extracted  from  the  mines 
at  Joachim's  thai  (Joachim's  valley) 
silver,  which  they  coined  into 
ounce-pieces.  These  pieces,  called 
Joachim's  thallers,  gained  such  high 
repute  that  they  became  a  standard 
coin.     Other  coins  being  made  like 

them  were  called  thallers  only. 

The  dollar  mark,  thus  $,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion.  Its  derivation  is 
variously  put  as  follows.  (i)Itis 
supposed  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  sign  of  U.S.,  the  initials  for  the 
United  States ;  (2)  that  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  figure  8,  the 
dollar  being  formerly  called  "a 
piece  of  eight,"  and  designated  by 
the  character  8-8  ;  (3)  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  H.S.,  the  mark  of 
the  Roman  unit ;  (4)  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  P  and  S,  from  the 
Spanish  peso  dura,  which  signifies 
"hard  dollar."  In  Spanish  ac- 
counts,/«o  is  contracted  by  writing 
the  S  over  the  P,  and  placing  it 
after  the  sum  ;  (5)  and  lastly,  that 
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it  is  taken  from  the  Spanish  dollar. 
At  one  time,  on  the  reverse  of  the 
coin  was  a  representation  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  round  each 
pillar  a  scroll  with  the  inscription 
Plus  ultra.  This  device,  it  is 
thought,  has,  in  course  of  time, 
degenerated  into  the  sign  which 
stands  at  present  for  American  as 
well  as  Spanish  dollars — $.  The 
scroll  around  the  pillars  represents 
the  two  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
destroy  Hercules  in  his  cradle. 


Dollar  of  the  Fathers. — A  catch  cry, 
turned     by     opponents     into    the 

DOLLAR  OF  THE  DADDIES,  which  waS 

used  during  the  remonetization 
agitation  of  1S77.  The  Philadelphia 
Times,  of  Nov.  10  and  17,  1887,  re- 
marks that  "  of  all  the  unreason- 
ing agitations  of  recent  years  the 
demand  for  the  dollay  of  the  fathers 
has  been  the  most  unreasoning  and 
absurd.  .  .  There  are  people 
who  must  have  "  cheap  money  "  of 
some  kind,  and  when  they  can- 
not get  cheap  greenbacks  they  hit 
upon  silver  as  a  cheaper  thing  ;  and 
the  dollar  of  the  fathers  is  to  be  put 
through  [Congress]  with  a  shout. 
.  It  is  commonly  assumed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  silver  question 
that  the  old  silver  dollar,  the  dollar 
of  the  fathers,  was  a  very  popular 
coin  ;  that  the  people  have  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  its  use;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  them. 
The  truth  is  that  there  never  was 
any  real  demand  for  silver  dollars 
as  currency  ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  there  ever  can  be,  except  in 
semi-barbarous  countries,  where 
the  value  of  money  is  estimated  by 
its  bulk. 


Domestics. — Cotton  goods  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  as  distinguished 
from  imported  goods.  Always 
used  in  the  nlural. 


DOMINIE. — A  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  is  so  called  in 
some  places.  The  Scotch  dominie 
is  a  schoolmaster,  the  first  "o" 
being  short  ;  in  the  American  word 
the  "  o  "  is  long. 

Donate,  To. — A  barbarous,  unpleas- 
ing  word,  formed  from  donation.  R. 
Grant  Allen  sharply  criticises  this 
monstrosity  by  saying  that,  instead 
of  the  simple  and  noble  English  in 
which  the  Omnipotent — the  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
— has  been  described,  there  are 
some  people  who  would  like  to  call 
Him  the  Great  Donator,  because 
He  donates  every  good  and  perfect 
donation.  Its  use  in  the  sense  of 
to  give,  present,  grant,  confer,  etc., 
is  at  once  indefensible  and  unneces- 
sary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Newton, 
held  1,1st  evening  nnder  a  call  of  the  m.Tyor, 
the  city  council  was  asked  to  donatk  100 
dols.  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  sufferers. — Missouri 
Republican,  Feb.  24,  i8b8. 

The  money  thus  donated  to  the  bride— 
and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  might  be 
continued  for  some  days — was  employed  in 
furnishing  the  house  of  the  wedded  pair. — 
I'inkciion's  Mollie  Ma^tdrcs  and  Detectives. 

Donation    party.  —  Proctor, 


with  characteristic  brusquerie, 
defines  this  as  a  party  collected  to 
make  presents  to  a  clergyman 
where  the  parishioners  are  not 
generous  enough  to  give  him  a 
sufficient  salary.  The  party 
generally  appear  suddenly  with 
their  loads  of  presents, — edibles, 
bibibles  and  other  good  things, — 
request  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  good  man,  set  his  table,  fill  his 
larder,  and  generally  make  them- 
selves pleasantly  officious.  Some- 
times, however,  the  clergyman  is 
victimized  when  the  number  of 
mouths  outrun  the  supplies  brought. 
Donation  parties,  however,  are  not 
confined     to    clergymen ;     others, 
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not  "  so  near  to  grace,"  are  some- 
times participants  in  them. 

Done. — In  addition  to  the  misuse  of 
done  for  "did,"  a  vulgarism  which 
is  common  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  done  is  specially  used 
adverbially  in  America,  as  an  inten- 
sitive,  in  a  fashion  which  is  quite 
unique.  Though  a  corruption  of 
negro  origin,  it  is  pretty  general 
amongst  all  classes  of  society. 
The  emphasis  enshrined  in  "  he's 
done  gone  and  done  it,"  could 
hardly  be  e.xcelled.  The  word  is 
met  with  in  all  kinds  of  odd  com- 
binations. "  It's  done  "  gone  away, 
i.e.,  disappeared  altogether;  if  a 
person  is  done  got  anything,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  he  has  entered 
into  possession  beyond  recall ;  while 
a  done  dead  man  would  be  looked 
upon  as  dead  indeed.  The  word 
is  constantly  added  to  all  verbs  used 
in  the  past  tense. 

Tij;e  was  using  me  powerful  rough,  and 
had  DONE  whipped  me;  but  pshaw  1  I  never 
did  holler.— N  Y.  Spiyit  of  the  Times. 

Wlicn  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  refreshed 
and  re-invigorated,  I  asked  for  my  friend.  '  He 
DONE  come  down  early,'  was  the  laughing 
reply  of  Jupiter,  who  had  burnished  my 
boots  till  tiiey  shone  as  bright  as  his  ebony 
face. — Letters  from  the  South. 

Aunt  Chloe  gives  her  ideas  on  politics  as 
follows:  De  publicans  hain't  done  used  de 
colored  folks  right,  nohow.  Dey  proniis'd 
eb'ry  ting  and  done  imffin.  De  Dem'crats 
promised  nuffin'  an' — d'^y  keep  der  word  I — 
Texas  Si/tings,  October  13,  i838. 

'  What's  dat  gotter  do  wid  payin'  nie  dat 
sebenty-five  cents  ? ' 

'  You  is  de  most  ignerant  niggar  eber  I 
seed.  Hit  means  dat  de  property  hab  done 
GONE  inter  de  hands  ob  a  receiber  for  de 
benefit  of  de  preferred  creditors,  and  I  don't 
pay  no  moah  old  debts.' — Texas  Si/tings, 
October  6,  i888. 

Donkey  Party. — An  amusing  parlor 
pastime.  Black-board  and  chalk 
are  provided,  members  of  the 
party  are  blindfolded,  and  each  in 
turn  draws  upon  the  board  a  re- 
presentation of  a  portion  of  a  don- 


key's anatomy.  The  general  effect 
is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The 
poor  donkey  often  gets  beheaded 
altogether,  and  by  mischance  he 
may  appear  to  be  making  a  meal 
off  his  own  tail. 

Recent  announcement  in  the  society 
column  of  a  Baltimore  paper:  Mr.  Matthews 
gave  a  donkey  tarty  to  the  choir  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  on  Saturday  evening.— 
Dctrnit  Free  Press,  1888. 

DONocH,  also  DoNNocK. — A  stone. 
Thought  to  be  a  humorous  corrup- 
tion of  "dough  nut,"  although 
some  authorities  point  out  that  the 
word  may  be  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  doirneag,  a  stone  of  con- 
venient size  for  throwing.  Heard 
throughout  the  South-west ;  in  the 
West  it  is  DOKNicK. 

Dp"''t  Know  as  I  Know.  —  A  collo- 
quialism heavily  worked  in  some 
quarttrs.  Said  to  be  the  nearest 
confession  of  ignorance  to  be  got 
out  of  a  Yankee. 

Doodle. — A  contraction  of  Yankee 

DOODLE  {q.v.). Doodle  bugs. — 

A  species  of  ground  beetle.  Bart- 
lett  confidingly  volunteers  the  in- 
formation, that  by  calling  doodle 
several  times  the  bugs  make  their 
appearance.  It  is  an  open  question 
as  to  which  is  most  worthy  of 
admiration — Mr.  Bartlett,  or  the 
bugs. 

DOOM,  To. — An  old-time  New  Eng- 
landism,  signifying  to  tax  at  dis- 
cretion. A  man  was  doomed  when 
he  neglected  to  make  a  return  of 
taxable  property. 

DOOMAGE. — This,  under  the  laws  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  a  penalty  or 
fine  for  neglect. 

DooH  Rock. — All  stones  in  America 
are  rocks ;  to  Western  ears  a  door- 
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step  may  s  ;und  better  if  called  a 
door  rock. 

DOOR    Tender. — A     door-keeper  or 

hall-porter.       Doors,   the   bars  of 

drinking    saloons,     etc.,    are,  in 

America,    tended,   not   kept,   as  in 
England. 

The  DOOR  TENDER,  JaiTies  Lathrop,  hurried 
into  the  lobby  to  find  it  filled  with  smoke. — 
Philadelphia  Press,  1888. 

DooTERooMus.  —  A  slang  term  for 
money ;  the  word  is  often  shortened 
into  DooT. 


perienced  narrators  of  the  Mun- 
chausen type,  who,  if  "green" 
enough,  will  be  lured  to  repeat  the 
story  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
blandly  suave  do  tell  I 


Double  Ender. — A  special  build  of 
gun-boat  was  so  called,  during  the 
Civil  War,  on  account  of  its  being 
rounded  both  fore  and  aft. 


Double  Horse. — Doing  double 
HORSE  is  doing  or  being  two  things 
at  a  time ;  double-facedness. 


Dorian  Hive. — New  England.  Like 
the  Dorians  of  ancient  Greece  the 
New  Englanders  are  chiefly  a 
pastoral  people — plain,  cheerful, 
chaste,  and  solid  in  character. 

There  was  the  Yankee,  moving  on  with 
thai,  resistless  energy  which  distinguishes 
the  emigrant  from  our  dorian  Hivii. — J.  H, 
Beadle's  Western  Wilds,  1878. 

Dory. — A  fisherman's  boat. 

Doted. — This  term,  in  the  South  and 
West,  is  applied  alike  to  objects 
animate  and  inanimate.  Cloth 
that  is  doted  is  rotten  and  unser- 
viceable— spoiled. 

Do  Tell! — A  senseless  catch-phrase, 
lugged  in  everywhere,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  The  down 
EASTER'S  dew  tell  is  supposed  to  be 
expressive  of  surprise  and  wonder  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  forms  a  very 
useful  non-committal  interjection 
for  listeners  who  feel  that  some  re- 
mark is  expected  of  them  ;  it  is  thus 
equivalent  to  the  "really?"  "in- 
deed ? "  of  English  people.  A  similar 
phrase  in  the  South  is  the  Old 
English,  "You  don't  say  so?" 
which  a  Yankee  will  vary  by, 
"  I  wan't  to  know  !  "  Do  tell  is 
also  used  as  a  decoy,  with  inex- 


DouBLE  Ripper. — Two  sleds  fastened 
by  a  plank.  A  more  effective  way 
of  endangering  one's  neck  could 
hardly  have  been  designed. 

Dough-Faces. — A  political  nickname, 
which  seems  generally  to  mean  a 
politician  who  is  open  to  mfluence 
personal  or  otherwise — mostly 
"  otherwise."  Primarily,  how- 
ever, by  dough-faces  are  under- 
stood those  who,  in  the  North, 
were  favorable  to  slavery,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  South,  those 
who  favored  the  North  were 
equally  honored  with  the  epithet. 
J.  Russell  Lowell  speaks  of  the 
dough-face  as  "a  contented  lick- 
spittle, a  common  variety  of 
Northern  politicians." 

They  think  they're  a  kind  o'  fulfillin'  the 

prophecies. 
Wen'  they're  on'y  jest  changin'  the  holders 

of  offices ; 
Ware  A  sot  afore,  B  is  comf  tably  seated, 
One     humbug's     victor'ous,      an'     t'other 

defeated. 
EacJi  honnable  dough-face  gets  jest  what 

he  axes. 
An'  the   people, — their  annooal  soft-sodder 

an'  taxes. 

— Biglozj  Papers,  I.  4. 

Thurlow  Reed's  Memoir  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
427)  contains  the  followmg  note  in 
elucidation  of  the  origin  of  the 
terra. 
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In  1838  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  the  Northern  States  decided  in  caucus 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  requiring  all  petitions 
relating  to  slavery  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
without  debate.  This  identified  the  party 
as  it  then  existed  with  the  slave-holding 
interest,  and  its  Northern  representatives 
were  stigmatized  as  dough-faces. 

John  Randolph,  a  senator  from 
Virginia,  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
first  to  use  the  term.  Speaking 
from  his  seat  in  Congress,  he 
branded  this  baser  sort  of  Northern 
demagogues  as  doe-faces  in  allu- 
sion to  the  timid  startled  look  of 
that  animal,  which  is  said  to  shrink 
from  the  reflection  of  its  own  face 
in  the  water. 

When  that  scornful  Roanoke  artist  placed 
his  branding-iron  on  the  base  brows  of  this 
whole  race  of  demagogues,  he  exclaimed,  in 
slow,  sharp,  quaint  intonations  of  voice,  so 
peculiarly  his  own — '  It  is  not  in  our  own 
strength  that  we  of  the  South  have  always 
conquered  you  of  the  North.  We  have  done 
it  by  using  your  own  dough-faces  (sic) 
your  DOUGH-FACEs  1  (sic).  They  are  dirty 
dogs.  They  will  eat  dirty  pudding.' — 
Memorial  0/  George  Uradburn,  Boston,  1883, 
p.  138. 

Hence  dough-facism,  to  sig- 
nify a  truckling  policy. 

DOUGH  Head. — An  idiot ;  fool;  soft- 
pate. 

Dough  I  Es. — Explained  by  quotation. 

At  first  our  conversation  touched  only  the 
usual  monotonous  round  of  subjects  worn 
threadbare  in  every  cow-camp.  A  bunch  of 
steers  had  been  seen  travelling  over  the 
scoria  buttes  to  the  head  of  Elk  Creek;  they 
were  mostly  Texan  doughies  — a  name  I 
have  never  seen  written,  it  applies  to  young 
immigrant  cattle — but  there  were  some  of 
the  Hash-Knife  four-year-olds  among  them. 
— Century  Magazine,  October,  1888, 

Doughnut. — A  popular  delicacy — 
flour,  eggs,  sugar  and  milk,  rolled 
into  balls  and  fried  in  lard. 

The  table  was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an 
enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough, 
fried  in  hog's  faf,  and  c.illed  doughnuts  or 
olykxks.— Knickerbocker's  A't-w  York. 


DOVE  for  dived.  This  is  the  old  form 
for  the  past  tense. 

Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dove  as  if  he  were  a  beaver. 
— H.  ]V.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  Canto  VII. 

I  stood  on  the  extreme  end  of  Howard's 
ocean  pier  at  Atlantic  City,  when  three 
strong  swinnners  novE  under  the  outer 
roller,  and  began  to  disport  themselves  out- 
side the  surf. — Detroit  Free  Press,  Septem- 
ber, 1888. 

DOWN. — A  peculiar  usage  of  down, 
unaccompanied  by  a  preposition, 
prevails  in  New  England,  as,  for 
example,  down  cellar,  for  "  down  in 
the  cellar,"  so  also  up  garret  for 

"up  in  the  garret." To  be  down 

UPON.  —  To  seize  with  avidity  ; 
also,  in  reference  to  persons,  to  be 
influenced  by  dislike  or  enmity. 
To  DOWN. — To  humble,  to  re- 
duce to  submission.  In  this  sense 
it  was  used  by  Sidney — "To  down 
proud  hearts."  Quite  obsolete  in 
England,  but  occasionally  heard 
in  America. 

I  drew  my  horsewhip  and  told  the  negro  if 
he  attempted  to  close  the  gate,  I  would 
DOWN  him. — Rev.  P.  Curtwright's  Autobio- 
graphy, p.  206. 

We  had  a  run  of  very  nearly  two  hours 
before  we  downed  the  fox,  as  the  dogs 
lost  the  scent  at  one  time  and  led  us  a  chase 
over  many  useless  miles.  My  cousin  and 
I  were  in  at  the  death,  and  drew  straws  for 
the  brush. — Atnerican  Humorist,  Oct.  27, 
1888. 

Down  country. — The  region 

round  and  about  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  near  the  sea.      Compare 

with  UP  COUNTRY. Down  east. 

— The  Yankee's  Mecca.  Down  East 
is  the  place  in  all  the  States  where 
alone  a  man  can  be  born,  live, 
or  die  with  any  degree  of  credit  to 
himself.  The  true  Down  East  is  a 
shifting  locality,  but  taking  the 
Union  as  a  whole  the  Eastern  or 
New  England  States  are  generally 

understood     by     the     term. 

DowN-EASTER.  —  From  the  fore- 
going it  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
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true  believers  are  those  who  can 
lay  claim  to  this  title  in  its  most 
restricted  sense. — Sec  About  east. 

The  people  of  Calais  never  saw  a  genuine 
living  and  moving  niillionaire  till  Uncle 
Russell  Sage  went  down  there  the  other  day 
to  buy  the  Grand  Southern  Railroad.  With 
true  nowN  kast  hospitality  a  son  of  the 
hotel  landlord  hitched  up  a  span  of  horses 
and  gave  Millionaire  Sage  a  delightful  ride 
about  town. — Lewiston  Jountul,  July,  1S88. 

nirani  Mason  was  ....  the  son  of  a 
minister  ....  whose  vigorous  and  rather 
boisterous  youth  was  ever  a  source  of 
bewilderniunt,  and  even  a  cause  of  grief,  to 
the  minds  of  regular  down-easters. — Ed. 
Egfflcstonc's  The  Grayson's. 

Down  on  style. — Out  of  the 


common. 

He  was  the  most  down  on  style  of  any 
remains  I  ever  struck, — Mark  Twain's 
Screamers. 

Downtown.  —  The    business 


portion  of  a  city. 

Washington,  February  7.  —  Speaker 
Carlisle  has  ordered  that  the  wires  used 
exclusively  for  stock  purposes  be  taken  out 
of  the  corridors  of  the  house.  The  under- 
standing is  that  there  are  two  of  these. 
There  is  besides  a  telephone  connection  with 
a  DOWNTOWN  broker's  office,  which  is  also 
likely  to  be  removed. — Troy  Daily  Times, 
February  7,  1888. 

Mr.  George  D.  Baremore,  a  well-known 
DOWNTOWN  merchant,  was  found  dead  with 
his  legs  sticking  out  of  a  drift  in  Fifty-fourth 
street,  within  three  blocks  of  his  home. — 
Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  14,  1888. 

DowN-TOWNY.  —  Not      good 

"form,"  or  a  la  mode what  in 

the  miserable  puny  fashionable 
cant  of  the  day  is  dubbed  as 
"  vulgar,"  by  men  and  women  who 
have  yet  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  the 
ethics  of  the  new  Democracy. 

DoxoLOGisE,  To. — Webster  quotes 
this  as  ;  "  to  give  glory  to  God  as 
in  doxology ;  to  praise  by  singing 
doxologies." 

Dozy. — Timber,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  be  dozy  when  decay  has  set 


in.  Like  a  sleepy  pear,  it  may,  to 
outward  appearance,  be  perfectly 
sound,  and  yet  quite  unfit  for  use. 

D.  Q. — On  the  dead  quid — a  phrase 
of  the  strict  y.  T.  order,  which  is 
often  met  with  in  newspapers  and 
in  conversation. 

Drag, — The  Eastern  harrow  is  a  drag 
in  the  West,  while  the  Northern 
New  England  farmer's  drag  be- 
comes a  sTONE-BOAT  (q.v.)  further 
West. Drag-drivers. — A  cow- 
boy's name  for  a  herdsman  who 
follows  in  the  rear  of  a  herd  of 
cattle  to  drive  up  the  stragglers. 

Two  men  travel  along  with  the  leaders, 
one  on  each  side,  to  point  them  in  the  right 
direction ;  one  or  two  others  keep  by  the 
flanks,  and  the  rest  are  in  the  rear  to  act  as 
DRAG-DRIVERS  and  hurry  up  the  phalanx  of 
reluctant  weaklings.  If  the  foremost  of  the 
string  travels  too  fast,  one  rider  will  go  along 
on  the  trail  a  few  rods  ahead,  and  thus  keep 
them  back  so  that  those  in  the  rear  will  not 
be  left  behind. — Century  Magazine,  1887. 

Drag  out. — (i)   In  pugilistic 

parlance,  a  knock  down  and  drag  out 

is  a  fight  carried  to  extremities. 

(2)  Southern  for  a  bully. 

Dragged-Out. — Exhausted ;  fatigued. 
Used  colloquially,  like  fagged  out 
or  fagged. 

Drains. — The  tributaries  of  the  larger 
rivers  are  so  called. 

[W.  Irving  thus  spoke  of  them :]  About 
noon,  the  travellers  reached  the  drains  and 
brooks  that  formed  the  head-waters  of  the 
river.— /I s<on'a,  //.,  p.  254. 

Dratted. — Proctor  rightly  excludes 
"drat  it  !  "  from  his  list  of  Ameri- 
canisms, and  takes  exception  to 
Bartlett's  treating  it  as  such,  for, 
says  he,  while  fully  admitting  that 
many  expressions  often  used  in 
England  are  properly  classed  as 
Americanisms,  if  much  oftener 
heard   on  the  other  side  of   the 
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Atlantic,  he  draws  the  line  at 
dnit  it,  for  there  is  no  part  of 
England,  scarcely  a  house  in 
England,  where  this  singularly 
elegant  expression  of  feminine 
wrath  is  not  occasionally  heard. 
This  objection,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  dratted,  a  word  which 
Americans  derive  from  drat.  Drat- 
ted is  but  a  silver-coated  oath. 

This  is  a  dratted  piece  of  business,  and  I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  it. — Judge  Long- 
street's  Georgia  Scenes, 

Draw,  To  (In  poker). — After  discard- 
ing one  or  more  cards,  to  receive  a 
corresponding  number  from  the 
dealer. — The  American  Iloyle. 

Draw  It  Mild!— An  objugation  to 
exercise  care  and  caution.  Prob- 
ably as  frequently  used  in 
England  as  in  the  States. 

Dreadful. — As  hardly  -  worked  an 
adjective  as  awful  (q.v.).  Applied 
to  things  by  no  means  dreadful  in 
themselves,  and  in  truth ,  the 
epithet  might  more  properly  be 
applied  to  this  manner  of  speech. 
It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  very  ; 
exceedingly — whenever  a  state- 
ment requires  an  extra  amount  of 
bolstering. 

DRtss. — An  American  lady  never 
speaks  of  her  gown  ;  with  her  it  is 
always  a  dress.  In  England 
a  society  lady  of  to-day  would 
shudder  at  calling  this  article  of 
attire  anything  but  "  a  gown,"  or  it 
may  be  "  a  frock."     It  is  simply, 

however,  a  matter  of  fashion. 

Dressing. — A  term  applied  to  the 
sauces,  gravies,  stuffings,  and  other 
condiments  which  accompany  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl. 

DRINK. — Primarily,  a  river.  People 
in  the  South-western  States  call 


the  river  Mississippi  "the  big 
drink."  It  has  also  latterly  been 
applied  to  the  Atlantic.  Shakspeare 
uses  the  word  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense  when  speaking  of 
Ophelia : — 

Till    that   her   garments,   heavy   with   her 

niUNKK, 

Pul'd  the  poor  wretcli  .... 
To  muddy  death. 

Drinks. — American  drinks.  If  there 
is  one  thing  above  another  upon 
which  Uncle  Sam  prides  himself 
it  is  the  variety  and  seductiveness 
of  the  national  beverages.  Bartlett 
gives  a  list  which,  indeed,  contains 
rather  more  than  one  variety  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  quotes 
as  his  authority  an  advertisement 
and  a  book  on  mixed  liquors.  An 
American  friend  assures  the  writer 
that  the  advertisement  in  question 
must  have  appeared  in  a  special 
edition  of  the  Noah's  Ark  Chronicle, 
so  incomplete  is  the  list  at  the  present 
day.  As  for  the  book,  it  may  have 
suited  the  requirements  of  such  pro- 
vincial and  countrified  places  as 
New  York,  Boston,  or  the  Hole  in 
the  Sky  at  Washington,  but  it  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  resources 
of  civilization  in  the  West.  Apple- 
jack and  apple-toddy,  indeed! 
why,  their  simplicity  and  hoary 
antiquity  are  only  equalled  by  that 
of  the  modest  brandy  flip  or 
SHANDY-GAFF.  The  vigorous  ver- 
nacular of  the  West  has  changed 
all  that,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
deacon's  palaver,  a  phlegm- 
cutter,  or  a  dead-and-gone  will 
now  satisfy  the  national  thirst. 
These  may  be  varied  by  draughts 
of  moral  suasion,  stagger  juice, 
or  turpentine  whiskey,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Even  Pousse  Cafe  is  out  of 
date,  and  the  nearest  to  cats  !  is  a 
decoction  compounded  of  pan- 
ther's breath  with  sour  mash 
SAP  and  'lasses  trimmin's.     In 
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very  truth  the  list  is  interminable. 
Appended  will  be  found  a  few — the 
word  is  written  advisedly — of  the 
thousand  and  one  forcible,  if  not 
always  seductive,  aliiiscs  under 
which  the  demon  diink  manages 
to  enthral  its  votaries. 

Agent,  Apple  Jack,  Apple  Toddy,  Baldfaco, 
Black  Jack,  Hiandy  Cnaiiipcrclle,  Brandy 
Fix,  Brandy  Flip,  Brandy  bmash.  Brandy 
Straight,  Brandy  'I'oddy,  Bust  Head,  Bug 
Juice,  Corn  Juice,  Ching  CliinR,  Chain  Light- 
ning, Citror.ella  Jam.  Couui.ers,  viz. — 
Arrack,  Brandy,  Claret,  Champagne,  Ca- 
tawt>a.  Hock,  KochcUc,  Peach,  Slierry,  Sau- 
tcrne.  Cocktails,  viz. — Brandy,  Cham- 
pagne, Gin,  Japanese,  Jersey,  Soda,  Whiskey; 
Deadl)cat,  Deacon,  1-xchange,  Kgg  Flip, 
Egg  Nog,  I'^gg  Sour,  Floater,  Fiscal  Agent, 
Fusil  Oil,  Gin  Straight,  Gin  I'ix.Gin  Punch, 
Gin  Sling,  Gin  Sour,  Gin  Smash,  Gin  Flip, 
Gin  Kooster-Tail.  Jllki's,  vi/. — Arrack, 
Brandy,  Capped,  Claret,  Ivmcy,  Ciin,  Mixed, 
Peach,  Pine  Apple,  Mint,  Racehorse, 
Strawberry,  Whiskey.  I  o  u  — Jcwctt's 
Fancy,  Knickerbocker,  Lemonade,  Mead, 
Moral  Suasion,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Orgeat 
Lemonade,  Pine  Top,  Porteree,  Phlegm 
Cutter,  Port-Wine  Sangaree,  Port-Wine 
Negus,  Polk  and  Dallas,  Pousse  Cafe. 
Punches,  viz.  ;  —  Arrack,  Gin,  Claret, 
Brandy,  Epicure's,  Iced,  Milk,  Pig  and 
Whistle,  Poor  Man's,  Roman,  Rum,  Soda, 
Spiced,  Sherry,  Sauterne,  Vanilla,  Seventh 
Regiment,  St.  Charles,  Whiskey,  Ropce, 
Santa  Cruz  Sour,  Sargent,  Sherry  and  Egg, 
Sherry  and  Bitters,  Shandy  Gaff;  Shauibro, 
Silver  Top,  Sling  Flip,  Snap  Neck,  Snifter, 
Smasher,  Split  Ticket,  Stone  Wall,  Stagger 
Juice,  Switchel  Flip,  Tangle  Leg,  Tip  and 
Ty,  Tippee  na  Pecco,  Todciy,  Tog,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  Turpentine  Whiskey,  Vox  Populi, 
Veto,  Virginia  Fancy,  Whiskey  Flip, 
Whiskey  Toddy,  Whiskey  Julep,  Whiskey 
Fix,  Whiskey  Punch,  Whiskey  Smash, 
Whiskey  Skin,  Whiskey  Sour,  Whiskey 
Straight,  Eye-opener,  Appetizer,  Digester, 
Big  Reposer,  Refresher,  Stin\ulant,  Ante- 
Lunch,  Settler,  A  la  Smythe,  Cobbler, 
Social  Drink,  Invigorator,  Solid  Straight, 
Chit  Chat,  Fancy  Smile,  Entire  Act, 
Sparkler,  Rouser,  Night  Cap. 


DRIVE. — (l)  A  ROUND-UP   {q.v). (2) 

In  Maine  and  Canada  a  collection  of 
logs  brought  together  near  a  stream 

ready    for    floating. Driver. — 

(i)  A  driver  is  the  foreman  of  a 
gang  of  laborers  on  a  plantation. 
On  some  estates  the  title  of  fore- 
man is  coming  into  use,  the  negroes 


objecting  to  the  old  word. (2) 

A  lumberman's  term  for  one  who 
directs  the  passage  of  logs  to 
navigable  waters.     This  process  is 

called     DRIVING    the     river. 

Driveway. — (i)  A  road  set  apart  for 
wheeled  traffic  as  distinguished 
from  the  side  walk  or  footpath. 

These  vaults  ....  [in  the  cemetery  at 
New  Orleans]  are  architecturally  graceful 
and  shapely  ;  they  face  the  walks  and  drivh- 
WAVS  of  the  cemetery  ;  and  when  one  moves 
through  the  midst  of  a  thousand  or  so  of 
them,  and  sees  their  white  roofs  and  gables 
stretching  into  the  distance  on  every  hand, 
the  phrase  city  of  the  dead  has,  all  at  once, 
a  meaning  to  him. — Mark  Twain's  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  p.  384. 

(2)     A    covered    approach    to 

churches,  public  buildings,  and 
mansions. 

The  outside  appearance  of  the  house,  with 
arched  entrances  and  privkwavs,  turned 
gables  and  antique  battlements,  presented  a 
graceful  and  striking  appearance. — I'hila- 
delphia  Press,  1S88. 

Driving  the  nail. — A  favor- 


ite amusement  amongst  cowboys 
and  plainsmen,  and  one  which 
serves,  not  only  as  an  opportunity 
for  showing  skill  with  the  rifle, 
but  also  as  an  excuse  for  betting. 
A  stout  nail  is  driven  into  a  post, 
about  half-way  up  to  the  head ; 
the  riflemen  then  stand  at  a  great 
distance,  and  fire  at  the  nail,  the 
object  being  to  hit  the  nail  so  truly 
on  the  head  with  the  ball  as  to 
drive  it  home.  At  another  time,  it 
is  threading  the  needle  ;  an  auger- 
hole  is  pierced  through  the  centre 
of  an  upright  board,  just  large 
enough  to  allow  the  ball  to  pass, 
and  the  best  marksman  is  he  who 
drives    his  ball    through    without 

enlarging  the  orifice! Driving 

PARK. — A  race-course.  One  would 
think  Americans  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  calling  spades  spades,  so 
frequently  do  half-and-half  phrases 
of  this  kind  occur.  Bartlett  calls  it 
a  euphemism,  he  most  likely  meant 
an  absurdity. 
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Droger  or  drochcr. — From  the 
Dutch  draagcr.  Tha  English  form 
is  drugger.  It  is  a  vessel,  with  or 
without  sails,  of  the  barge  type. 

Drop. To  gkt  the   drop    on. — 

Generally    speaking,    to    be  in   a 

fiosition  wherein  one  holds  the 
ife  of  another  in  hand ;  literally 
to  take  one  at  a  disad\antage 
before  he  can  use  his  own  weapon. 
Like  most  phrases  of  the  kind,  the 
idiom  is  being  softened  and  other- 
wise modified,  and  is  often  used  for 
"  to  get  an  advantage  over." 

Josi'ph  rccoRiiiznl  the  picluro  I  drew, 
and  swore  lie  would  shoot  nie  on  sij^lit, 
altliouKh  lip  to  that  timo  we  had  been  the 
liest  of  friends.  I  also  kept  my  revolver 
handy  and  did  not  propose  that  he  should 
OET  the  DHCP  ON  ine.  W'licn  he  founil  that 
I  was  prepared  for  him,  he  did  not  try  to 
shoot  mo. — Tioy  Daily  Times,  I'cbru.Tiy  8, 
1SS8. 

It  has  been  currently  char;,'cd  that  DugRan 
has  killed  a  number  of  men  durini;  liis 
twenty  years'  residence  in  Colorado,  but 
this  is  not  t'uc,  at  least  so  far  as  his 
residence  in  Leadville  is  concerned,  the 
only  person  who  lost  his  life  at  his  hands 
being  a  man  who  followed  him  up  with  a 
pistol  in  iSSi,  and  who,  it  is  said,  actually  had 
the  Duoi'  ON  Duggan,  but  the  latter  was  too 
quick  a  shot.— Dcnvcy  Republican,  April  9, 
i«88. 

At  any  rate,  we  will  not  let  Arctnrns  gkt 
the  DKof  ON  the  reading  public. — Texas 
Si/tings,  August,  1888. 

Drop  game. — A  variation   of 

the  confidence  trick,  which  is 
worked  as  follows : — The  thief 
having  chosen  his  victim,  walks 
before  him,  and  when  sure  that  his 
action  will  be  noticed,  pretends  to 
pick  up  a  pocket-book  containing  a 
roll  of  notes.  This  opens  up  the 
line  of  communication,  and  the 
object  of  the  thief  is  then,  under 
some  pretence  or  other,  to  induce 
the  greenhorn  to  part  with  ready 
money  in  exchange  for  the  notes, 
which  of  course  are  spurious.  The 
trick  is  varied  with  rings  and  other 

supposed      valuables. Drop 

LETTERS. — Letters     addressed    to 


residents  of  the  town  in  which 
they  are  posted.  The  practice  of 
renting  boxes  at  the  post-offices, 
laiK'jly  prevails  in  the  States,  and 
drop  letters  have  simply  to  be 
placed  in  the  box  of  the  person  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  without 
necessarily  passing  through  the 
mails  at  all. 

A  St.  Louis  exchange  wants  drop  i,et- 
TKi!S  reduced  to  i  cent.  People  up  this 
way  would  prefer  to  pay  2  cents  and  have 
their  letters  dropped  at  their  destination  on 
time.  Tlie  department  is  short  of  help  and 
funds  now.— Cliicaf^o Daily  Inter-Octcvi,  iHS^. 

Drudge. — Raw  whiskey.  The  term 
originated  in  the  New  England 
States. 


Drug  Store. — A  chemist's  shop  is,  in 
America,  always  called  a  drug  store. 

Drummer. — A  commercial  traveller. 
The  old-time  pedlars  and  Cheap 
Jacks  were  in  the  habit  of  an- 
nouncing their  arrival  in  the  town 
by  the  beating  of  drums,  hence  the 
term. So  drumming,  the  solici- 
tations of  orders  by  commercial 
travellers. 

Friend — '  Don't  you  have  a  great  many 
DRUMMERS  coniiug  in  and  boring  you  with 
their  samples  and  their  talk  ? ' 

Merchant — 'A  good  many  drummers  come 
in  here,  but  they  don't  bore  me.' 

'  Don't  they  ask  you  to  look  at  their 
samples  ? ' 

'No' 

'  Don't  they  ask  you  to  give  them  orders  ? ' 

'  No,  they  go  right  out  without  saying  a 
word.' 

'  How  do  you  manage  to  get  rid  of  them  f ' 

'  It's  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I 
put  a  plug  hat  and  an  open  gripsack  on  the 
counter  every  morning.  When  a  drummer 
sees  these  signs  of  another  drummer  being 
on  the  premises,  he  goes  off.  Every  ten 
minutes  in  the  day  a  drummer  comes  to  the 
door,  looks  at  the  gripsack,  and  goes  away, 
and  1  am  loft  in  peace.'— IV.vas  Si/lings,  1888. 

Drunk. — A  spree ;  a  debauch. 

His  foot  swelled  up  pretty  big,  and  so  did 
his  leg;  but  by-and-by  the  drunk  begun  to 
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come,  and  so  I  judged  he  was  all  right ;  but 
I'd  diuthiT  l)i'eii  bit  witli  a  snalic  than  pap's 
whiskuy.— yVif  AilviiilKrcs  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  p.  83. 

A  policeman  must  be  careful  in  dealing 
with  loose  women,  and  instantly  iliscern  the 
diflerenco  bctwe(  n  a  nobk'  lord  on  a  frolic,  a 
medical  sindent  in  his  cnps,  and  a  butcher 
on  a  imvttK.—Ciininndti  Kr.quirer,  1S8H, 


DRY. — (i)  A  town  is  saiti  to  go  dry 
when,  on  the  question  of  local 
option,  it  declares  for  the  shutting 
up   of  bars  and   drinking  saloons. 

Compare  with  wet. (2)  Thirsty. 

So  used  in  Middleton's  plays,  and 
also  in  Skelton,  and  in  the  World 
(1754)- 

Lenawee  County  votes  on  local  option 
to-niorrow,  and  will  probably  give  a  dky 
majority  of  from  1,500  to  2,000.— C/iifrtg'o 
Herald,  iStiiJ. 

If  a  county  (for  instance  Wayne)  has  voted 
on  local  option  and  has  gone  dry,  can  the 
city  authorities  grant  a  license  to  operate  a 
saloon  inside  of^  the  city  limits?  [No.]  — 
Answer  to  Correspondent  in  Detroit  Evening 
Journal,  February  20,  18S8. 

Dry      creek.  —  A      coulee 

{q.v). Dry  up  ! — (i)  Hush  I  Be 

quiet ! 

'  It's  all  d d  nonsense.    We  might  work 

hern  a  week  and  not  hit  it.' 

'  But  I  told  you  to  bring  the  tools  and  you 
wouldn't,'  protested  another. 

'Oh,  DRV  ui>,'  put  in  a  third  voice. — Kexu 
York  Sun,  1888. 

Also (2)  To  become  cheerful. 

DUBCRSOMC. — Doubtful ;  vacillating ; 
applied  to  uncertainty  of  mind. 

He  was  a  dubersome  man,  who  always 
meant  well,  but  always  hesitated  between 
two  opinions.— A/ rs.  //.  D.  Stowe. 

DuoE. — If  not  American  by  origin  it 
is  certainly  so  by  usage.  Probably 
derived  from  the  Lowland  Scotch 
' '  duds,"  i.e. ,  clothes,  the  dude  being 
a  very  convenient   tailor's  block. 


As  illustrating  its  possible  origin 
from  "dud"  or  "duds,"  see  the 
following  extract : 

Think  of  her?  I  think  she  is  dressed  like 
a  lU'i);  can't  say  how  she  would  look  in  the 
costume  of  the  present  century. — J'ldmiin'x 
Mat^aune,  February,  iS;o. 

The  DUDK  and  his  club  cane  having  passed 
into  retirement,  theiVcif  Ve;  A  .Sum  has  begun 
tovvaronthe  policeman  who  chews  a  tooth- 
pick. The  en  iosities  and  the  liberties  of 
the  age  are  be  ing  curtailed  in  Gotham. — 
Daily  Inter-Uee.m,  February  3,  1888. 


DUDS. — Clothes.  This  Scotticism  for 
old  clothes  is  largely  used  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Union  for  wear- 
ing apparel  of  any  kind,  and,  indeed, 
for  all  movable  property. 

The  three  [railway]  Commissioners,  in 
whose  appointment  you  had  no  choice,  de- 
cide that  you  must  get  out,  leave  your  house, 
bundle  out  your  duds,  and  be  off. — New  York 
Tribune,  January  23, 1871. 

-Hence  dud-chest,  a  box  in 


which  clothes  are  kept. 


Dug-out. — (i)  A  cabin  made  by  dig- 
ging into  a  hill  or  other  elevated 
ground.  The  front  is  faced  with 
logs,  and  the  flue  is  run  out  at  one 
of  the  sides. 

The  hunter  is  the  arch-type  of  freedoin. 
His  well-being  rests  in  bo  man's  hands  save 
his  own.  He  chops  down  and  hews  out  the 
logs  for  his  hut,  or  perhaps  makes  merely  a 
rude  DUG-OUT  in  tlie  side  oi  a  hill,  with  a 
skin  roof,  or  skin  flaps  for  the  door. — Century 
Magazine,  October,  1888. 

(2)  A  canoe  hewn  out  of  a  log. 

— See  Canoe. 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  as  a  man  stepped 
from  his  slender  dug-out  and  drew  half  its 
length  out  upon  the  oozy  bank  of  a  pretty 
bayou.— Cc/i^KO'  Magazine,  1887. 

The  DUG-OUT  hadn't  leaped  more'n  six 
lengths  from  the  bank,  afore — zip— chug — 
ke-soHse  I  went ;  the  eend  lifted  agin  a  saw- 
yer, and  emptied  me  into  the  element  I — The 
Americans  at  Home,\o\.  i. 
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DUK  o-  DARBY.— The  BOBOLINK  (q.v). 


Dull    Music. — Anything    tedious    is 
said  to  be  dull  music. 


Dully. — Stupidly.    An  uncouth  and 
needless  form. 


Dumd-Betty. — A  washing  machine. 


Dumb  Chill  or  aqer   (qv.). — A  form 
of  intermittent  fever. 


DuMFouNDERco. — The  English  form 
is  dumbfounded.  The  Yankees 
prefer  the  Scotch  dumfoundcird. 

DuMMCRHEAD. — A  blocldicad  ;  from 
the  German  dinnmkopf.  Common 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  local- 
ities where  the  German  element 
prevails. 


In  curing,  the  fish  are  first  salted, 
and  then  laid  in  piles  in  a  dark 
room,  covered  with  salt  hay  or 
other  similar  substances.  After  two 
or  three  months  the  pUcs  are 
opened  and  the  fish  examined,  after 
which  they  are  piled  up  once  rnore 
in  a  compact  mass,  and  left  to  ripen 
for  another  two  or  three  montlis. 
In  July  or  August  they  are  ready 
for  use,  and  command  a  high  price, 
being  far  superior  to  ordinary  cod- 
fish. J.  G.  Whittier  describes  an 
old  puritan's  outfit  thus ; 

They  had  loaded  his  shallop  with  nuNFiSH 
and  ball,  .  ,     ,  . 

With  stoics  for  his  larder  and  steel  for  his 
wall. 

The  process  is  called    dun- 


ning. 


Dungaree. — In  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut waters  a  vessel  used  for 
the  transportation  of  dung, 
whence  its  name. 


i 
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Dump,  To. — To  cast  or  shoot  down 
in  a  heap  ;  a  good  old  English 
word,  which  can  only  be  reckoned 
an  Americanism  from  its  much 
more  frequent  use  by  Americans 
than  by  English  people.  Hardly  a 
paper  can  be  taken  up,  in  which 
the  word  does  not  occur  over  and 
over  again. 

inow  the  usual  custom  was  to  dump 
I   devil  like  liiin  into  a  shallow  hole, 
then    inform    his    friends    what    had 
ecome  of  him. — Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

So   also    IN   THE    DUMPS    Or   DUMPY. 

Dump  cakt. — A  vehicle  which 

tilts  from  the  front. Dumping 

GROUND. — Land    upon     which 

rubbish  may  be  shot. Dumpage. 

— The  fee  paid  for  shooting  rubbish 
upon  vacant  spaces. 

DuNFiSH. — A  superior  kind  of  dried 
cod-fish,  so  called  from  its  colour. 


DuNKY. — Excessively  thick  ;  badly- 
proportioned  ;  and  clumsily  - 
shaped. 

DUNNow'z  I  Know.  —  Duiinow'z  (do 
not  know  as)  /  knoti'  says  J.  R. 
Lowell,  "is  the  nearest  your  true 
Yankee  ever  comes  to  acknowledg- 
ing ignorance." 

Durham  Boat. — A  flat-bottomed  boat 
formerly  in  use;  it  was  propelled 
by  punting. 

DuRN,  Durned. — Relief  words. 

You  know  that  clay-bed  over  back  of  the 
East  Lot?  I'll  bet  I  could  make  as  good- 
looUin'  a  burst  as  any  o'  these, — an'  nx  bbe  a 
BUKN  ii^htbeltet.—rortlaiull'rauscrift,  1&88. 

Dusky  Grouse. — This  bird  has  a 
variety  of  names,  being  called  in 
different  parts  of  the  ccuntry  the 
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IILLK    GROUSi;,  the  ULACK    GllOUSli, 

and  tha  mountain  grousu.  He 
is  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  great 
West,  between  an  altitude  of 
about  fi.ooo  feet  and  the  snow  line. 
Though  a  fine  large  bird,  second 
only  to  the  sage  g  kg  use,  and 
most  delicious  as  food,  he  affords 
less  sport  to  tho  hunter  than  any 
othi:r  of  the  grouse  family.  In  his 
habits  he  diucrs  entirely  from  other 
grouse.  He  is  solitary,  never  being 
found  in  packs  after  the  brood  has 
been  weaned  by  the  mother  bird. 
He  frequents  jungles  and  pine  or 
quaking-asp  thickets;  will  not  lie 
to  the  dog,  nor  fly  from  the  hunter. 
He  is  usually  found  on  the  ground, 
but  when  disturbed  takes  refuge  on 
a  branch  of  the  nearest  tree  and 
will  bit  still,  though  the  hunter 
approach  within  a  few  feet.  He 
gives  no  opportunity  for  wing-shoot- 
ing, for  if  driven  from  his  perch, 
he  seeks  another  a  few  feet  off,  or 
darts  off  among  the  thick  branches 
of  the  pine  in  a  rapid  and  tor- 
tuous flight,  sufliciont  to  baffle  the 
quickest  aim. — Dodge's  Plains  of  the 
Great  West,  p.  227. 

Dust. — To  get  up  and  dust. — To 
move  about  quickly  ;  also  to  casti- 
gate.   Texas. 

The  following  nianiafje  licenses  were 
granted  yesterday,  but  do  not  inclnde  the 
names  of  three  more  young,  quite  young 
couples,  who  were  refused  a  license  by  Ke- 
corder  Hobbs,  Two  boys  who  applied  for 
licenses  with  young  girls  were  not  backward 
in  giving  their  ages  as  ig  and  tS,  respectively. 
In  fact,  they  became  angry  when  told  they 
could  not  marry  their  sweethearts.  Recorder 
Hobbs  said  yesterday  that  he  was  getting 
tired  of  these  young  people  bothering  him — 
puppy  love  couples,  he  calls  thein — and 
threatens  to  take  the  next  pair  home  to  their 
parents  and  see  the  dust  fly. — Missouri  Re- 
publican, March  27, 1888. 


Dutch. —  A 
German. 


corruption  of   Deutsch, 
Throughout  the  Uf'on 


the  Dutchman  is  thus  confounded 
with  the  German.  There  is,  how- 
ever, e.\cu  ic  for  theconfusion.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  tells  us  that,  "  Till 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Dutch  niermt  (in  England)  gener- 
ally (ierman,  and  a  Dutchtnan  .'' 
nntivc  of  Germany,  while  what  wo 
now  term  a  Dutchman  would  have 
been  named  a  Hollander."  Ouaint 
old  Fuller  said  accordingly,  "  At 
the  same  time  began  the  Teutonic 
order,  consisting  only  of  Dutch- 
men, well  descended."  (The  Holy 
War,  II. yC.  16.)  It  can,  moreover, 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  that  the 
German  immigrants  themselves 
but  too  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
designation,  and  adopted  it  them- 
selves. Thus,  f.,!,'.,  the  first  English 
almanac  ever  printed  in  the 
German  form  was  published  by 
John  Gruber,  a  native  of  Stras- 
burg,       under       the       title       of 

"  Dutch  -  English    Almanac." 

Dutch  curse.  —  The  field  daisy, 
but  why  called  a  curse  is  hardly 
conceivable  —  surely  not  be- 
cause,   as    Bartlett    says,    of    its 

annoyance    to     farmers. That 

BEAT.S  the  Duron  is  an  exclama- 
tion still  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  to  indicate  surprise.  It 
has  been  traced  back  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  is  either  a  reference 
to  the  sturdy  hardihood  displayed 
by  people  of  that  nationality,  at 
a  time  when  their  naval  superiority 
had  not  altogether  disappeared  ; 
or  its  derivation  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  English  slang  usage 
in  which  the  word  Dutch  is 
synonymous  with  ludicrous  sounds, 
undesirable  relations,  and  false 
valor.  (Double  Dutch,  Dutch 
concert,  Dutch  consolation,  Dutch 
courage,  Dutch  feast,  Dutch 
uncle).  In  the  latter  case  that  beats 
the  Dutch  may  mean,  by  a  species 
of  transition  very  ccmmon  with 
colloquialisms  of  the  kind,  a  mode 
of  bestowing  praise  on  objects  not 
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altogether  unwoi-thy ;  thus  Dutch 
courage — false  courage  ;  ergo,  that 
beats  the  Dutch  signifies  that  the 
matter  under  discussion  is,  to  say 
the  least,  genuine  of  its  kind;  or, 
assuming  the  reference  to  be  sar- 
castic, t}  ♦  even  the  mockery  of 
Dutch  \\..^ar  is  surpassed.  The 
whole  subject  is,  however,  con- 
fessedly obscure. 


Dutiable. — Liable  to  duty  ;  a  term, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  never 
represents  the  tax  levied  o)''  real 
estate  or  farmers'  stock.  The 
word,  which  came  into  use  with 
the  first  tariff,  has  proved  eminently 
useful,  and  is  universally  adopted. 

The  following  arliclus  shall  be  dutiable 
hereafter  at  the  fixed  rates.— .1  tf  of  Congress, 

i8(J5. 


ll 


AGLE. — A  gold  coin, 
worth  ten  dollars 
{£i.  IS.  8d).  It  takes 
its  name  from  its 
device  of  an  eagle, 
which  is  also  the 
national  emblem. 
Other  gold  coins  are 
double,  half,  and  quarter  eaglci. 

Ear. — To  GET  UP  or  go  off  on  one's 
EAR. — To  bestir  oneself;  to  rouse 
oneself  to  a  great  effort. 

They  called  me  bully  boy,  altho'  I've  seen 

nigh  three-score  years, 
And  said  that  I  was  lightning  when  I  got 

UP  ON    MY   EA«. 

— Ga'vcston  News. 

Ear-bob. — An    ear-drop  ;  one 

of  the  marks  in  branding  cattle. 

— See   Brand. Ear-mark. —  In 

localities  where  the  grazing  grounds 
are  largely  held  in  common,  it  is 
necessary,  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation, that  cattle  and  stock  gene- 
rally should  be  marked,  as  evidence 
of  proprietorship.  Amongst  such 
brands,  the  eav-mavh  takes  its  place. 
On  the  monster  cattle  ranges  of 
the  West,  however,  the  animals 
are  usually  branded  on  the  hip, 
shoulder,  and  side,  or  any  one  of 
them.  In  some  States,  branding  is 
compulsory. — See  Brand. 

Earth  Almond  [Cyperus  esculenius). — 
A  reed-like  plant  which,  indigenous 
to  Spain,  was  introduced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  into  the 
South  where  it  has  been  grown 
for    many    years.       Also    called 

CHUFA. 


Earth-nut  {Ayachnis  hypogaea). — This 
is  the  pea-nut  of  tiiC  South,  the 
negro  name  in  Florida  being  fin- 
der, while  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  it  is  known  as  the 
GOOBER.  It  is  called  the  earth-nut 
because  of  its  peculiar  habit  of 
ripening  its  pods  by  burying  them 
underground  after  flowering. 

East.— One  of  the  chief  divisions  into 
which,  colloquially,  the  Union  is 
divided.  Roughly  speaking,  this 
partition  follows  the  points  of 
the  compass— the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  and  since  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Me.xico,  and  the 
incorporation  of  Texas,  etc.,  the 
South-west.  This  classification  is, 
of  course,  a  rough-and-ready  one, 
and  a  more  complete  division,  based 
on  distinctions  of  position  and 
resources    will    be    found    under 

POLITICAL    DIVISIONS    (q.V.).      Eust, 

signifying  the  New  England  States 
as  the  centre  of  intelligence  and 
learning,  will  be  found  dealt  with  in 
ABOUT  EAST  and  down  east  (q.V.). 

EASTERN  States.— The  New  England 
States.  These  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut. Broadly  speaking  they  are 
the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
Union,  commerce  holding  the 
second  place,  while  agriculture 
comes  last.  They  form  part  of 
the  original  thirteen  States. 

Eat,  To. — To  provide  with  food  ;  to 
provision.    Used  in  this  sense,  to 
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mf  is  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face  indeed.  It  is  a  Western 
barbarism,  "to  sleep"  being  used 
in  much  the  same  way;  e.g.,  a 
steamer  is  alleged  to  be  able  to 
cut  400  passengers  and  sleep  about 
half  that  number.  This  certainly 
is  pretty  good  going  for  verbal 
gymnastics. 

Hoosier — '  Squire,  what  pay  do  you  give  ? ' 

Contractor — '  Ten  bits  a  day.' 

Hoosier — '  VVliy,  Squire,  I  was  told  you'd 
give  us  two  dollars  a-day  and  eat  us.' — Pick- 
ings jrom  the  Ficayiiitc,  p.  47. 

Proctor  remarks  that  some- 
times a  host  u.  eat  his  guests  in 
another  sense.  He  once,  when 
staying  at  an  hotel,  found  a  finely- 
colored  motto  rather  unfortunately 
spelt ;  it  ran,  "  Watch  and  Prey." 
Its  owner,  he  says,  carried  out  the 
idea. 

Ebenezer. — To  raise  one's  Ebe- 
nezer.— To  put  oneself  en  evidence 
— in  Biblical  parlance,  to  set  one's 
light  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  not 
hide  it  under  a  bushel.  To  raise 
one's  Ebenezer  is  of  Puritan  origin. 

Ebony. — An  ebony  is  a  negro  in  ccn- 
mon  parlance. 

Eccentric. — Probably  only  an  indi- 
vidualism. This  word,  says  De 
Vere  (as  this  deponent  knows 
nothing  thereof,  he  says  as  much 
concerning  the  expression),  has,  in 
Western  parlance,  obtained  a 
curious  meaning,  which  threatens 
to  spread  in  spite  of  its  absurdity. 
"  I  want  my  land  down  to  the 
eccentric,"  said  an  illiterate  man  in 
Illinois,  objecting  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  mining  rights  under  his 
purchase. 

Eddocs  {Arim  escitlentum). — A  tuber 
which  enters  largely  into  the  food 
supply  of  the  West  Indies.  Also 
called  cocos. 


Edibles.— S^£  Bibibles. 

Editorial. — If  ever  this  word  was  a 
genuine  Americanism,  it  has  long 
since  passed  into  the  common 
speech  of  the  old  country.  The 
same  remark  applies  to — 

Educational  and  Education,  both  of 
which  are  classed  as  Americanisms 
by  Bartlett  and  De  Vere. 

Eel  Grass  {Zostera  marina). — A  grass 
which  is  not  a  grass  but  a  sea-weed, 
and  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  inhabitants  !  Se.v-wrack 
is  another  name  for  it. 

Eel-Skin . — A  device  which  the  author 
of  the  National  Anthem  must  have 
had  in  view  when  he  wrote  the 
couplet  associating  "  tricks  "  with 
"pohtics":— 

Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 

Of  all  the  dark  and  devious 
ways  of  the  ballot  this  was  (for 
the  practice  is  hardly  possible 
now)  perhaps  the  darkest  and  most 
"vain."  An  eel-skin  was  a  thin 
slip  of  gummed  paper,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  printed  a  candidate's 
name,  and  employed  to  falsify  the 
ballot,  being  secretly  used  to  ob- 
literate the  name  of  an  opponent. 
Bartlett  cites  New  Englanders  and 
New  Yorkers  as  the  chief  sinners 
at  this  merry  little  game ;  possibly 
he  knew. 


Eel-Spear. — The 
lish  fishermen. 


eel-shear  of  Eng- 


E'ENAMosT. — A    New   England    dia- 
lecticism  for  "almost." 

The  dandy  run,  and  the  gals  snickered 
out,  and  the  fellers  hawliawed  till  thuy  was 
E'li.NAMosr  dead,  to  sue  him  niarvell  down 
the  road.— //i7/'s  Yankee  Stories. 
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Egg,  To. — (i)  A  playful  method  of 
signifying  disapprobation  ;  to  pelt 
with  eggs. 

The  man,  a  black  abolitionist  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  was  KGGED  out  of  towD  last  niyht, 
and  will  find  it  saftr,  we  venture  to  say,  not  to 
show  himself  again. — Kansas  Paper,  i860, 

(2)    Sec    Peculiarities     of 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Egg-Nog. — Eggs,  cre.im,  and  brandy 
mixed  together. — Sec  Drinks. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever 
heard  of  people  warinin'  themselves  up  with 
hens'  eggs  and  spirits,  except  when  mixed 
up  into  EGG-NOG.— C't»<»0'  Masa-.iin;  18S8, 


Egypt.  —  A  sobriquet  given  to 
Southern  Illinois.  The  origin  of 
the  nickname  is  appropriately 
somewhat  obscure.  The  inhabi- 
tants themselves  derive  it  from  the 
fertility  of  the  land  in  which  they 
live,  whilst  enemies  rather  unkindly 
aver  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
crass  ignorance  and  mental  dark- 
ness there  prevalent.  Criticizing 
these  theories,  Proctor  remarks 
he  should  imagine  that  anyone 
who  had  seen  the  region  around 
Cairo  in  the  good  old  times 
(remember  that  Cairo  was  the 
Eden  of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit ") 
would  need  no  explanation.  Prob- 
ably Cairo  was  so  called  because 
the  region  around  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
after  an  inundation  of  the  ISile, 
looked  about  c  .  forbidding  as  the 
region  around  Cairo  in  Illinois 
looked  all  the  time. 

The  lumber  we  get  from  Illinois  is  roin 
the  central  portion  of  the  State,  along  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Kailroad.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  prairie,  dark  in 
soil  and  low,  until  one  reaches  tlie  extreme 
northern  limit,  where  hills  and  pine  begin  to 
appear.    The  southern   part    of  the   State, 

Ecpularly  known  as  Egypt,  is  full  of  sand 
ills  and  jack  oak,  neither  being  very  profit- 
able to  anybody. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
January  20,  ib88. 


Eighteen  -  Carat     Desperado.  —  A 

ruffian  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Eldent  Hand  or  Ace  (In  Poker). — 
The  player  immediately  at  the 
left  of  the  dealer. — The  Avuvicun 
Hoylc. 

Elect,  To. — The  Yankee  not  only 
elects  his  officers  of  State,  but  also 
any  given  course  which  seems  right 
and  proper  for  him  to  pursue. 
For  example,  given  a  choice 
between  two  roads  a  person  may 
elect  to  take  either.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  gradually  creeping  into 
English  literature. 

Electoral  Commission. — In  order  to 
decide  between  disputed  election 
returns  sent  from  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Oregon  and  South  Carolina 
during  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1876,  a  special  tribunal  was 
created  by  Congress,  January  29, 
1S77,  under  the  above  title.  As 
appointed  by  Congress,  it  consisted 
of  four  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats),  five  Senators  (three 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats), 
and  five  Representatives  (two 
Republicans  and  three  Democrats). 
The  four  Justices  were  directed 
to  select  a  fifth,  whose  district 
was  specified,  though  he  was  not 
named.  The  Hon.  David  Davis,  of 
Illinois,  would,  in  the  natural  order, 
have  been  chosen,  and  upon  his  vote 
in  the  Commission,  the  Democrats 
confidently  counted.  Just  as  the 
Commission  was  organized  how- 
ever, January  25th,  1S77,  Judge 
Davis  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  thereby  dis- 
qualified from  serving  on  the 
Commis-sion.  The  eligible  Justices 
were  all  Republicans,  and  the 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley  was 
chosen.  Upon  him,  therefore,  fell 
the  weighty  responsibility  of  the 
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casting-vote,  on  matters  which  the 
national  Congress  had  confessed 
itself  unable  to  decide,  and  which 
threatened  to  precipitate  a  civil 
war.  It  is  impracticable  here  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  what 
followed.  A  good  summary  will 
be  found  in  Lalor's  Cydopudia  of 
Political  Science,  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  published  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  part  iv.,  vol. 
v.,  1877.  In  brief,  the  Com- 
mission decided  that  it  could  not 
go  behind  the  Governor's  certifi- 
cate in  the  cases  submitied.  This 
rule  of  procedure  was  so  worded, 
however,  that  a  majority  (Re- 
publican) of  the  Commissioners 
held  that  in  the  case  of  Oregon, 
where  the  Governor  had  certified 
incorrectly,  it  (the  Commission) 
was  competent  to  correct  the 
certificate  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  States.  This  ruling 
gave  Mr.  Hayes,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a 
majority  of  one  vote  in  the 
Electoral  College  {see  Elf:ctors), 
he  receiving  185,  while  Mr.  Tilden, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  received 
184  votes. 

Electors. — The  President  is  not 
chosen  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  voters  of  each  State 
choose  as  many  electors  as  the 
State  has  representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  These  meet 
and  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  under  certain  constitu- 
tional restrictions.  Collectively, 
these  electors  are  known  as  "  the 
Electoral  College,"  though  this 
term  is  not  recognized  as  an  offi- 
cial designation  in  the  Constitution, 
and  was  not  used,  even  informally, 
until  about  1821.  Many  of  the 
clearest-headed  statesmen  now 
living  believe  that  a  direct  vote 
would  more  fairly  represent  the 
popular  will. 


Elegant. — This  adjective  is  much 
alidcted  by  Americans  in  describ- 
ing what,  in  England,  would  be 
characterised  as  "substantial"  or 
of  first-rate  quality.  Everything 
is  elegant  from  a  mountain  down  to 
one's  stockings. 

Elephant. — To  she  the  elephant. 
— To  see  the  world  ;  to  gain  know- 
ledge by  experience.  The  cost  is 
oftentimes  understood  to  be  more 
than  the  thing  is  worth.  The  ex- 
pres-;ion  conveying  the  idea  of  just 
a  dash  of  "  wild  oats  "  and  the 
"  prodigal  son." 

StranRe,  isn't  it,  that  so  many  countrymen 
wliocoiutlo  New  York  TO  SKE  THE  elephant 
will  (JO  ai;d  tiKlit  tlie  tiger.— A'tw  York  Com- 
mcrcial  .Ulvciiiscr, 

It  was  in  a  Hanover  Street  dispensary, 
wlierc  the  tillers  of  the  soil  love  to  congre- 
gate, when  they  are  down  to  Hosting,  in- 
spectins!;  the  Athenian  white  Ei.ErHANT. — 
Jiosion  (Hlobc,  March  4,  i£S8., 

Elevator. — A  lift,  either  for  passen- 
gers or  goods.  Lifts  are  much 
more  largely  used  in  America  than 
in  England.  A  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  this  divergence  of  speech, 
as  well  as  of  the  rage  for  every- 
thing English,  which  is  just  now  a 
craze  in  the  States,  is  given  in  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 
— "  '  Beg  pardon,  mum,  but  you 
dropped  your  veil  in  the — the  lift,' 
said  the  bell-boy  to  the  departing 
guest,  narrowly  watching  the  effect 
of  his  words.  'James,'  said  the 
pleased  New  York  lady  to  her  hus- 
band, '  give  the  boy  two  shillings. 
He  takes  us  for  English  people.'  " 

Elm  City. — Newhaven,  Connecticut. 
A  sobriquet  derived,  as  is  obvious, 
from  the  magnificent  trees  of  the 
same  name  which  adorn  it. 

Empire  City,  Empire  State.  —  The 
city  and  state  of  New  York;  so 
called  by  reason  of  their  position 
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on  the  sea-board,  their  wealth,  and 
population.  New  York  City,  to- 
gether with  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City,  which,  though  separated  from 
it  by  East  River  and  the  Hudson, 
are  really  suburbs  of  it  (just  as,  in 
popular  parlance,  Westminster  is 
now  liicluded  in  London),  is  the 
first  city  in  the  Union,  possessing 
an  admirable  harbor,  and  a  unique 
water  way  by  the  Hudson  to 
the  Lake  system.  The  motto 
"  Excelsior  "  upon  its  coat  of  arms, 
has  also  supplied  another  nickname 
in  Excelsior  State.  The  term 
Empire  State  of  '  ,:  South  lias 
been  applied  to  Gecr^  a. 

Empt. — .i.  -vord,  says  Bartlett,  coined 
by  old  ladies  of  New  England  for 
empty,  as  "  go  and  empt  out  the 
water."  It  is  an  ungracious  thing 
to  deprive  ladies,  especially  "  old  " 
ones,  of  the  fruit  of  their  mental 
labors,  but  there  is  hardly  a  house 
in  some  quarters  of  England  where 
this  old  provincialism  is  not  still 
current. 

Emptyings. — Pronounced  and  written 
in  New  England  emptins.  Yeast ; 
the  lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc. 

A  betch  o'  bread  that  hain't  riz  once  ain't 

goin'  to  rise  agin. 
An'  it's  jest  money  throwed  away  to  put  the 

EMi'TiNS  in : 
But  thet's  wut  folks  wun't  never  larn  ;  they 

dnnno  how  to  go, 
Artcr  you  want  their  room,  no    more'n    a 

bullet-headed  beau. 

—Biglow  Papers. 

END. — To    BE    AT    A    LOOSE    END. — To 

have  nothing  to  do ;  to  loaf  about. 

Jem  Phillips  is  at  what  he  calls  a  loose 
END,  and  from  his  appearance  one  would 
imagine  that  his  want  of  occupation  is  not 
troubling  him  very  much. —  American 
Humorist,  September  15,  1888. 

Endways. — For  endwise. 

He  stole  as  many  apples  as  he  wanted,  and 
came    down    all   right;     and   he    was   all 


ready  for  the  dog  too,  and  knocked  him 
ENDWAYS  with  a  rock  when  he  came  to  tear 
him. — Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

Engineer. — An  engine-driver. 

if  I  was  an  engineer,  I'd  clap  on  steam, 
— I  -^  fire  up,  I  tell  you ;  you  wouldn't  get  me 
to  Siop  the  engine,  no  way  you  could  fix  it. — 
Pickings  from  the  Picayune. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  jumped,  boys. 
In  hope  to  save  sinew  and  bone. 
And  left  those  women  and  children 
To  take  their  ride  alone  ; 
But  I  thought  of  a  day  of  reckoning, 
And  whenever  old  John's  done  here 
The  Lord  won't  say  to  him,  then, 
You  wei.t  back  as  an  engineer. 

— Denver  Republican,  March  i,  1888. 

As  a  verb  it  is  often  used  instead 
of  to  plan,  or  to  work  out. 

Scott,  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness, 
ENGINEERED  the  fight  against  Gorman,  and 
when  St.  Louis  was  selected  as  the  conven- 
tion city,  all  the  influences  in  the  committee  in 
favor  of  tariff  reform  united  with  Scott  to  set 
the  convention  at  an  early  date. — Missouri 
Republican,  Feb.  24,  1888. 

Suddenly  a  notion  entered  into  her  head. 
Adela  was  only  eighteen,  it  is  true,  and  the 
general  was  forty-two,  as  she  had  heard  him 
say.  But  he  hadn't  a  wrinkle  and  looked 
some  years  younger.  He  was  a  most  excel- 
lent man,  even-tempered,  and  exceedingly 
rich.  Why  couldn't  she  engineer  a  match 
between  these  two  ? — New  York  Mercury, 
July  21,  1888. 


ENGLISH  MENT. 

cized. 


-Something  Angli- 


The  torrent  that  rushes  through  Maniton 
iust  under  Pike's  Peak  (Colorado),  was  called 
by  him  (the  French  explorer,  St.  Vrain) 
poetically  enough  la  Fontaine  qui  bouille. 
The  hard-headed  Anglo-Saxons,  reckoning 
this  altogether  too  poetical  abridged  it  to 
fountain,  by  which  enghshment  it  is  com- 
monly known.—  Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct. 
1887. 

Ensanguined    Undergarment. — A 
variant  of  the  bloody  shirt  (q.v.). 

The  moment  any  honorable  Senator  on 
the  Republican  side,  or  any  editor  of  any 
Northern  paper,  or  any  organ  of  the  grand 
army  talked  about  the  Union  armies,  the 
grandeur  of  the  achievements,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  nation,  they  were  taunted  with 
waving  the  ensanguined  undergarment — 
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rakins  up  the  ashes  of  sectional  strife,  ap- 

pealiiif;   to  partisan   hatred    and  malice. — 

at.  Louis  Daily  Globe  Democrat,  March  7, 

1888. 

Ensilage,  To. — With  the  introduc- 
tion of  silos  and  ensilage,  the  verb 
to  ensilage,  signifying  the  act  of 
preparing  the  silos  naturally  takes 
its  place. 

Ensmall,  To. — To  condense.  A  facti- 
tious word  modelled  on  "enlarge." 

Be  snre  you  have  nolliing  to  say  [in 
writing  for  tlie  press],  and  then  sit  down 
and  say  it.  Don't  bother  about  ideas;  or 
about  sense,  if  you  liavon't  any.  Make  up 
for  the  absence  of  botli  by  prandilo(iucut 
words,  and  many  of  them,  especially  if  you  are 
writing  for  sp.ice.  Enlarge  upon  your  topic 
— it  sliows  fertility;  to  knsmali.  upon  it 
indicates  paucity.— F.  IF.  Staiitfa-  in  The 
Elcch,  July  20,  iS83. 

Enthuse,  To. — Filling  or  being  filled 
with  enthusiasm. 

Kilrain  came  here  to  startle  tlie  people, 
but  tiny  f.iilcd  to  liNTHusE.  Sully  came 
liere  and  captured  the  people  by  storm  In 
no  instance  has  he  ;,'one  to  any  town  without 
receiving  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  local 
sporting  fraternity. —  C/u'iY7L'o  Intcr-Oaan, 
1888. 


En  WEAVE,  To. — To  intertwine  or  inter- 
mi.x  by  weaving  ;  another  form  for 
innrave. 

E  Pluribus  Unum. — The  origin  of 
this  motto  is  .'^hrouded  in  some 
degree  of  mystery.  Virgil  uses 
e  pluyibus  iinus,  and  also  Horace,  rfc 
phiribus  una,  but  the  generally 
received  view  is  that  it  was  tnken 
from  the  Genlhinan's  Magazine,  that 
periodical  having  used  it  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  It  is 
claimed  that  its  adoption  on  United 
States  coins  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
W.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1782.  On  the  New  York  "  doub- 
loon," and  one  of  the  New  York 
coppers  of  1787,  and  one  of  the 
Washington    cents    of    1791,    the 


legend  occurs  as  vniim  e  pluribus; 
while  on  the  "  Immunis  Columbia" 
of  1787,  the  New  Jersey  cent  of 
1786,  and  the  Kentucky  cent  of 
1791,  it  is  e  pluribus  unum.  It 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
national  coinage  in  1796. 


Erupt,  To, — From  "eruption."  Anew 
and  utterly  violent  form. 

This  person  had,  at  the  peak  and  tip  of  a 
gigantic  volcano  of  infuriated  scolding 
against  everything  whatever,  euupted  in  a 
final  blaze  of  fury. — Putnam's  Magazine. 

EscnoD. — .\  fisherman's  term  applied 
to  any  kind  of  small  fish  fit  for 
boiling.  Sometimes  shortened  into 
"  scrod,"  and  then  applied  to  a 
small  broiled  cod. 


ESQUIPOMGOLE. — S(Y  KiNNIKINNICK. 

Essence-Peddler.  —  The   skunk.     A 
peihUcv,  which  everyone  fights  shy 
This  nickname  is  said  to  have 


of. 

been    introduced 

Lowell. 


by    J.    Russell 


EsTUFA.  —  A  stove.  Of  Spanish 
origin,  and  part  of  the  common 
speech  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  in  which  the  Spanish  ele- 
ment prevails. 

Eternal. — An  intensitive  of  the  same 
type  as  almighty,  cruel,  awful, 
etc.  {q.v.),  thus  a  week  is  spoken 

of  as  an  eternal  time. Eternal 

CAMPING  GROUND. — A  simile  for  a 
future  state  of  existence  borrowed 
from  the  phraseology  of  backwoods- 
men. 

Uncle  Larry  enjoyed  his  jolly  life  so  well 
that  he  wanted  to  keep  on  enjoying  it.  About 
June  I  he  went  into  the  Adirondacks  with  a 
party  of  congenial  spirits.  Unmindful  of 
his  seventy  years  he  undertook  to  tramp  like 
A  youth  of  twenty.  It  was  toomuch  for  him ; 
he  was  found  by  a  companion  lying  in  the 
wood.  After  that  he  failed  rapidlv, and  they 
say  tliat  he  will  soor  go  to  the  eternal 
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cAMriNo  GROUND  to  joiii  thu  manv  jolly 
campers  who  have  gone  before. — The  Ex- 
aminer (N  .Y .),  August,  iSSS. 

Euchre.— Like  many  other  card 
games  or  chess,  eu.hrc  has  lent  its 
phraseology  to  everyday  speech. 
Euchred  in  the  terminology  of  the 
game  means  to  lose  two  points ; 
hence  to  euchre  in  the  sense  of  to 
defeat ;  to  foil ;  to  overcome.  The 
game  itself  is  one  which,  though 
less  difficult  than  whist,  permits  of 
much  skilful  play. 

The  Co'itroUer  could  scarcely  believe  his 
souses,  but  the  fact  finally  dawned  iipoii 
him  that  he  had  hcoii  kuchkkd  by  Hall, 
who  had  succeeded  in  setting  control  of  the 
balance  of  the  last  10,000  dollars  appropria- 
tion despite  the  Controller's  objection  to 
having  it  transferred  to  this  year's  account. 
— San  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner,  March 
22,  1888. 

Evacuation  Day. — The  end  of  a  mad 
king's  folly — November  25,  1783, 
being  the  day  when  the  British 
troops  evacuated  the  city  of  New 
York.  Once  kept  as  a  public 
holiday. 

EvENER. — The  swing  splinter-bar  of 
a  carriage. 

Evening — In  the  South  and  West, 
evening  commences  at  noon,  there 
being  no  afternoon  as  that  term  is 
understood  in  England.  At  sun- 
set night  commences. 


Everglades. — In  the  Southern  States 
this  term  is  applied  to  swampy 
grass-land.  These,  in  Florida,  are 
generally  found  near  the  coast  and 
lie  just  above  the  sea  level. 

Everlasting. — One  of  those  strangely 
perverted  words  which  go  to  make 
up  the  American  comic  Bible- 
dictionary.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  "eternal,"  "almighty,"  and 
the  innumerable  combinations  in 


which  the  n  '  of  the  "Divine," 
"  damnation,  "  hell-fire,"  and 
similar  expressions  are  cvcylastir(;!v 
worked  up  into  the  half-veiled 
blasphemies  so  painfully  prevalent 
throughout  the  Union,  and  more 
especially  in  the  New  England 
communities  of  Puritan  descent, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  secured  ample  freedom  for 
their  descendants  to  "whip  the 
devil  round  the  stump."  These 
e.\pletives  are,  in  effect,  the  protest, 
grotesque  and  vulgar  it  may  be,  of 
the  average  human  intellect  in 
America,  against  the  hard  and  fast 
theology  of  the  men  who,  though 
standing  out  as  giants  amongst  their 
fellows  in  the  fight  against  tyranny, 
bigotry  and  wrong,  yet  too  soon 
forgot  to  accord  the  same  liberty 
of  conscience  to  others  which 
they  claimed  for  themselves.  In  a 
theological  sense  they  were  far  too 
ready  to  condemn  those  who  ven- 
tured to  question  the  all-round 
perfection  and  finality  of  the  new 
standard  which  they  set  up.  All 
honor  to  the  men  who,  with  the 
Divine  breath  of  freedom  on  their 
lips,  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
mighty  Republic  which,  despite  its 
acknowledged  shortcomings,  may 
even  yet  restore  to  thehumanmind, 
in  days  to  come,  some  of  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  the  far-famed 
fabulous  golden  age  of  the  past. 
Truly  may  it  be  said  of  them  that 
they,  in  many  respects,  builded 
wiser  than  they  knew.  Yet,  from 
the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  their 
character,  a  rocoil  was  natural,  and 
soon  the  gibes  of  the  profane 
derived  fresh  significance  from  the 
exotic  vocabulary  of  New  England 
theology.  The  transition  was  rapid 
indeed,  when  helped  out  by  the 
terse  and  vigorous  vernacular  of 
the  Western  pioneer  and  plains- 
man. F'ond  of  high-souuding 
words,  bold  in  metaphor,  and  with 
a  country  spread  out  before  him, 
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the  natural  features  of  which  are 
stupendous  in  their  magnitude — 
mountains  whose  snow-capped 
peaks  reach  up  to  heaven,  and 
where — 

....  riie  rivers  that  flow 
Run  thousands  of  miles,  spreading  out  as 

they  go, 
Prairies  like  seas  where   the   billows  have 

rolled. 
As  broad  as  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of 

old. 
And  the  lakes  are  like  oceans,  in  storm  or 

in  rest — 

it  is  little  wonder  that  the  language 
of  the  latter  should  reflect,  in  a 
measure,  the  influence  born  of  new 
surroundings,  and  modify  the  speech 
of  early  youth.  The  admixture 
is,  to  say  the  least,  always  curious 
and  sometimes  grotesque,  if  not 
profane.  Said  Maj.  Downing,  in 
May  Day,  "New  York  is  an  rirr- 
lasiing  great  concern."  And  if 
anything  goes  wrong  it  goes  to 
"  almighty,"  or  "(;ufr/as/w^  smash," 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

An  EVERLASTING  good  shot.  Jo  BrowH, 
one  of  the  Georgia  senators,  used  to  be  the 
best  shot  with  a  squirrel  rifle  in  the  South. 
His  father  would  give  him  twelve  bullets 
and  tell  him  to  bring  in  twelve  squirrels. 
'And  mind  ye,'  the  old  man  would  add,  'let 
the  holes  be  through  their  'tarnal  heads.' 

'  Why,'  said  the  peddler  to  ihe  Widow 
Bedott,  who  had  selected  an  article  for  her 
wedding  dress,  'a  body  'd  think  'twas  some 
eveklastin'  old  maid,  instead  of  a  hand- 
some young  widder  that  had  chosen  such  a 
distressed  thing  for  a  weddin'  dress.' — 
Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  113. 


Everything  IS  Lovely,  and  the  Goose 
Hangs  High! — A  slang  phrase, 
equivalent  to  what  'Arry  would 
call  "  ter  rights";  all  is  going 
swimmingly  ;  all  is  serene. 

Every  Which  Way.  —  Everyway;  in 
all  directions.  A  common  col- 
loquialism. 

He  put  on  the  pack  saddle  (a  thing  like  a 
saw-buck),  piled  the  property  on  it,  and  then 


wound    a  rope    all    over  and  about  it  and 
under  it,  evkuv  which  way,  taking  a   hitch 
in  it  every  now  and  then. —  Mark  Ti 
Koiighiiig  It. 


I  warn  s 


Evidence,  To. — To  bear  witness;  to 
give  evidence.  A  verb  formed  from 
evidence  in  the  sense  of  testimony. 

Flandroe  said  ;  'I  hadn' 'a' thought  ye'd'a 
EVIDENCED  agiii  1116  tliat-a-wa;..' 

The  man  winced,  and  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  without  looking  up: 

'  I  didii'  want  fur  ter  do  ye  no  harm,  Jim  ; 
but  the  comp'ny  summonsed  me,  an'  I  was 
'bleest  fur  ter  come.' — Scribner's  Magasiue, 
1887. 


Excellency. — Thistitleis,  in  America, 
given,  by  courtesy,  to  Governors 
of  States,  and  to  representatives 
at  foreign  Courts. 

Excelsior  State. — The  State  of  New 
York,  from  the  motto  Excelsior  upon 
its  armorial  bearings. 

ExcuRSH,  Exci;ht,  To. — To  visit ;  to 
go  upon  an  excursion.  Forms  for 
which,  Brother  Jonathan!  we  do 
not  thank  thee. 


Executive  City. — Washington;  from 
its  being  the  official  capital  of  the 
Union,  and  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Exercised,  To  be. — To  be  perturbed 
in  mind.  A  novel  usage  which, 
however,  is  not  altogether  un- 
known in  England. 

Chicago  shippers  are  considerably  exeh- 
CISED  o\  er  a  new  deal.  The  Iowa  roads, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Burlington,  exact 
20  cents  a  hundred  on  grain  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  Chicago.  The  Eastern  lines 
insist  upon  27J  cents,  Chicago  to  the  sea- 
board, but  these  same  roads  have  agreed 
upon  a  through  rate  on  grain  billed  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  seaboard  of  36*  cents, 
the  Western  lines  accepting  as  their  pro- 
portion lOJ  cents,  and  the  Eastern  lines  20 
cents,  a  total  cut  of  iij  cents.— JJ/issoH«' 
Republiian,  February  24,  ii;88. 
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ExERcists. — The  proceedings  at  a 
public  meeting  ;  no  doubt  from  the 
vigor  displayed  these  are  in  many 
cases  exercises  indeed. 

A  few  minutes  later  General  Draper 
opened  the  exkkcisks.  He  said:  Fellow 
Citizens, —  This  is  the  lirst  time  in  my  life 
that  I  have  had  the  honor,  etc.,  etc. 

Expect,  To. —  Equivalent  to  "to 
"guess";  "to  reckon";  "  to  cal' 
late,"  etc. — See  Calculate. 


Experience. — In  a  religious  sense, 
what  one  has  passed  through  in 
"getting  religion."  The  visits 
of  American  revivalists  to  this 
country  have  made  the  term  quite 
familiar    to    English    ears. To 

EXPERIENCE  Or  GET  RELIGION   is   tO 

become  converted. 

'  Do  you  mean  (o  insinu.ite  that  ye've  met 
with  a  change? 'said  the  Widow  liedott  to 
Jim  Clarke,  the  peddler. 

'  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  I  hev,'  said 
Jim. 

'  How  long  since  ? ' 

'  Wall,  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  ex- 
perienced RELIGION  over  in  Varmont,  at 
a  protracted  meetin'.  I  tell  ye,  widow, 
them  special  efforts  is  great  things  ;  ever 
since  I've  come  out,  I've  felt  like  another 
critter.' — Widow  Betlott  Papers,  p.  108. 

Expose. — A  corruption  of  "exposure," 
which  has  become  colloquial. 

The  EXPOSE  of  the  Coal  Hill  convict  camp 
horror,  with  its  attendant  letters  of  criticism, 
have  caused  a  great  commotion  from  one 
end  of  Arkansas  to  the  other, —  ^t.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  March  30,  iliS3. 


Exposition. — An  exhibition;  to  put 
on  exposition,  to  exhibit ;  Ameri- 
cans here  follow  the  French  usage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  were  m.irried 
at  the  EXi'osiTioN  building  last  year,  have  a 
ten-pound  kid,  William  Palmer  Nelson, 
which  they  propose  to  put  on  exposition 
this  year.  What's  the  matter  with  making 
him  general  manager  when  the  present 
incunibent  tjuits,  as  it  is  expected  he  will 
do  after  thi§  year's  show. — St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press,  July  22,  iBbS. 


Express. — An  institution  similar  to 
the  English  Parcel  Delivery  Com- 
panies, only  much  more  expeditious. 
The  word  express  is  never  used 
in  any  other  connection.  The  busi- 
ness has  attained  such  enormous 
dimensions  that  the  great  Express 
companies  have  special  cars 
running  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
railway.  These  are  called  Express 
car  SOT  Express  waggons ;  the  Express 
office  is  where  tue  business  is  trans- 
acted and  Express-men  are  the 
employes. 

Detroit  detectives  made  a  thorough  search 
of  O'Kourke's  room  yesterday  morning,  and 
found  a  lot  of  massive  silver-plate  which  he 
had  stored  there.  Later  a  lot  of  express 
receipts,  showing  that  he  had  shipped  large 
quantities  of  goods  stolen  from  the  firm  to 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law. — St,  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  March  30,  i8bf. 

An  American  paper  recently  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  system  : — 

William  F.  Harnden  was  the  first  express- 
man,  and  he  began  his  business  in  1837 — 
just  fifty  years  ago.  before  the  time  of 
H.irnden,  goods  were  always  sent  by  freight. 
The  transmission  of  valuable  parcels — bank 
notes,  gold  and  silver,  etc. — in  that  way,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  people  who  could 
not  afford  the  time  or  the  money  to  carry 
such  precious  things  themselves  used  to 
depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  some  friend  or 
chance  acquaintance  who  was  going  that 
way.  In  those  days,  of  course,  there  was 
far  less  of  that  sort  of  business  required 
than  now,  but  it  had  become  a  serious 
matter  by  1837  to  the  business  men  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  At  that  time, 
lames  W.  Hale  kept  the  Tontine  coffee 
house  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Wall 
streets,  in  New  York.  Connected  with 
the  coffee  house  was  a  news  room — an 
institution  long  since  rendered  super- 
flous  by  the  daily  press — where  New 
York  merchants  daily  congregated  and  a 
famous  stopping  place  for  travellers  to 
Boston  and  other  New  England  points. 
Harnden's  health  had  somewhat  failed  him, 
and  he  went  to  Hale  for  advice  as  to  his 
future  occupation.  Hale  told  his  applicant 
that  every  day  some  one  dropped  in  at  the 
news  room  anxiously  inquiring  for  a  traveller 
to  Boston  or  Providence  by  whom  a  parcel 
could  be  sent.  Harnden  finally  decided  to 
make  the  venture,  and,  provided  with  a 
carpet  bag,  set  out  on  his  first  trip.  By 
Kale's  advice,   the  uovel  enterprise  was 
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called   the  kxi'ress,  a  new  name  at  that 
time,  and  oiiu  which  would  ^ivo  the  idea  of 
speed  and  iideiily.     Orders  tor  tlie  k.m'uk.ss 
Were  taken  on  a  slate  liiim»  up  in  the  news 
room  and  trips  were  at  first  made  but  three 
timesaweeU.     IJut   it  was  some  time  before 
the   venture  proved  a    sncces.;.      It   seems 
stranije  now  to  think  that  busim.ss  men  of 
that  time  could  not  easily  be  made  to  under- 
stand  that  such    a   service    as    Harnden's 
should  be  paid  for,  but  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed  for   so  long   to  the  free  carriage  of 
their  parcels  by  their  friends  and  others  that 
Harnuen    received   small   support    at   first, 
and,  when  eight  weeks  had  rolled  by,  had 
sunk  all   his  ready  money.     Some  friendj, 
who  dimly  saw  the  future  of  the  enterprise, 
befriended  him,  however,  procuring  for  him 
free  passage  on  an  opposition  boat.    This 
reduced   his  expenses;    he  continued,  and 
soon  began  to  make  a  little  money.     Then 
he  hired  an  assistant,  made  six  trips  a  week 
instead  of  thrtie,  and  one  night  was  overjoyed 
to  find   tluu  his  receipts  for  the  day  were 
20  dols.    When  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers 
was  established  Mr.  Harnden  undertook  the 
deli  very  of  valuable  parcels  sent  from  America 
to  Europe,  and  was  soon  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.     His  friends  advised  him  to  go 
West  with  his  k.xi-ress,  but  he  believed  the 
western  country  was  then  too  sparsely  settled 
to   support   an   express.     Periiaps   he  was 
right.    At  about  this   time   he  became  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  controlling  the  immi- 
gration of  the  United  States,  and  in  1841  the 
English  and  Continental  express  was  estab- 
lished,  with  offices  in    London,  Liverpool, 
and    Paris.    Ships    were  chartered,   and  a 
small  fleet  of  boats  on   the  Erie  canal  to 
carry  the  inunigrants  westward  was  pressed 
into  service,  and   in   three  years  Harnden 
controlled  a  very  large  proportion   of   the 
immigration  to  America.    But  it  did  not  pay, 
and  in  1845  Harnden  died  of  consumption, 
a  poor  man.  Closely  following  Harnden  came 
Alvin  Adams,  whose  name  will  be  perpetu- 
ated as  long  as  there  are  express  companies, 
and  Henry  Wells.     Wells  saw  money  in  the 
West,  and  the  firm  of  Livingston,  Wells  & 
Co.,  was  formed  to  prosecute  the  business  in 
the  new  field.      At  that  time  the    United 
States  postal  rates  were  high— twenty-five 
cents   being  charged  for  the  carriage  of   a 
letter  from    Buffalo    to   New   York.     Wells 
demonstrated  that  letters  could  be  carried 
between   these   points  for    six    cents    each 
at   a  profit,  and   opposition   to  the  United 
States'    mail    was   at  once   set   up.      This 
was    against     the    law    of     the    land,    of 
course,  and  Livingston,  Wells  &  Co.'s  mes- 
sengers,   mounted    on    fleet    horses,    were 
often  hotly  pursued  by  Government  riders  ; 
were  frequently  arrested,  only  to  be  bailed 
out  at  once  by  sympatlietic  friends,  and  were 
rarely  punished.     At  last  the  postal  rates 
were  put   down,  and   Livingston,  Wells  8i 
Co.  retired  from  the  business  of  letter  carry- 
ing, having  lost  money,  but  gained  a  reputa- 


tion which  insured  them  complete  suecess 
afterwards  in  the  legitimate  express  busi- 
ness. They  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
American  express  company.  Tlie  Central 
Overland  California  and  Pike's  IVak  express 
(the  celebrated  Pony  exppess)  was  pro- 
jected in  18-9.  "Ovrrhuid  to  California  in 
thirteen  days"  was  its  proiiiise,  and  the 
enterprise  was  watched  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest. Us  messengers  rode  flcet-endunng 
ponies,  and  there  were  frequent  relay  sta- 
tions, where  fresh  messengers  on  Iresh  horses 
were  always  in  waiting  to  take  the  package 
on  without  the  delay  of  a  second.  The  dan- 
gers of  this  service  were  so  great,  that  1,200 
dols.  a  month  in  gold  was  the  salary  paid 
messengers.  Many  men  and  horses  were 
killed  and  many  more  were  wounded  by 
hostile  Indians.  The  rate  was  five  dollars 
a  cpuirter  ounce,  which  was  little  enough, 
for  the  concern  lost  money.  The  route  was 
from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
messengers  were  sent  out  from  either  side 
once  a  week.  The  St.  Juscph  Gazdte  was 
the  first  paper  to  send  a  copy  of  its  publica- 
tion across  the  plains  along  with  the  first 
messenger  who  started  out  April  3,  i8f;o.  In 
1862  a  telegraph  line  was  built  across  the 
plains,  and  the  Pony  express  died  a  loser 
of  200,000  dols.  The  Overland  Mail  Coin- 
pany  came  in  1858,  carrying  monthly  mails 
from  St.  Joseph  to  the  Pacific,  and  at  last  the 
Pacific  railroad. 

To     EXPRESS.— To    send    by 

special  messenger  or  conveyance. 
Whether  this  is  derived  from  the 
expedition  which  characterizes  the 
express  service  of  America,  or  from 
the  express  trains  of  England,  is 
uncertain. 


Extra  (American  cadet). — An  extra 
is  a  punishment  imposed  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  when  general 
leave  is  granted  to  all  except  those 
who  are  thus  doomed  to  do  extra 
sentinel  duty. 

Eye-Opener.  —  Something  which 
arouses  one's  surprise  ;  a  startler. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  morning 
pick-me-up,  which,  imbibed  often 
enough,  would  certainly  prove  a 
misnomer. 

Eyes  Skinned. — To  keep  one's  eyes 
SKINNED.— Part    of  the    vigorous 
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Western  speech ;  to  be  on  the 
alert ;  to  have  one's  wits  about 
one.  Thus  the  paternal  advice 
is : — 

My  son,  afore  you  leave  yer  home,  I  want 

ter  say  ter  you, 
That's  lots  of  pitfalls  in  the  world  ter  let 

young  roosters  through  ; 
So  keep  a  padlock  on  yer  mouth  and  skin 

YKR  WKATHEK  KYK, 

But  never  advertise  yerself  as  being  mons- 
trous fly. 

The  huntsman,  trapper,    and 

pioneer  had  to  depend  largely  for 
the  success  of  their  oper.ations 
and  for  their  very  saft;ty  upon  keen- 
ness of  sight  and  untiring  watchful- 
ness, especially  where  the  often 
almost  imperceptible  Indian  sign 
(q.v.)  had  to  be  looked  for.  The 
phrase  is  sometimes  varied,  "  Keep 


your  eyes  peeled."    The  expression 
is  generally  colloquial. 

Kkei'  your  eyes  skinned  and  you.  rifles 
clean,  and  the  luiuit  yer  git  item  that  I'm 
back,  set  off  for  tlie  cross  roads,  etc. — iVftc/ 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

I  don't  know  notliin'  about  takin'  keer  of 
stock  in  New  York,  but  it's  a  mighty  risky 
business  out  hero.  Have  to  kekp  your  eye 
skinned,  or  some  darned  rascal  will  get 
away  with  all  you've  got. — Texas  Si/tings, 
August  iH,  1888. 

Aimrican  love  making  and  courting  is  a 
curious  thing  to  the  Corean  legation.  The 
minister  cannot  un<lerstand  it,  and  he 
h.inlly  knov.-s  how  to  take  cnre  of  liis  eyes 
at  one  of  these  bare  necked  and  bare 
b.icked  receptions.  lie  lias  asked  some  of 
the  Americans  here  as  to  whether  it  was 
really  right  for  liiin  to  look  at  tf.e  ladies,  but 
at  the  last  receptions  I  have  noted  that  ho 
makcsnobonesof  KicEriN(;  iiisicyks  skinni:p, 
and  that  he  admires  many  of  the  pretty 
girls  exceedingly.  —  American  Humorist, 
May  26,  1888. 
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ACTOHV  Cotton. — Un- 
bleached cotton 
goods  made  at  home 
in  contrast  to  thnse 
which  are  imported. 

Faculate,  To. — A  New 

lingland  localism  for 
to  put  in  order. 


Fair  Maid. — A  popular  name  on  the 
Virginia  coast  for  the  soup  (q.v.), 
a  small  fish  which  abounds  also 
in  New  Kngland  waters.  The 
flesh  is  much  prized  by  most  per- 
sons, as  it  is  firm  and  flaky  and 
usually  sweet.  When  a  year  old 
they  measure  about  six  inches,  and 
at  three  years  old  their  length  is 
ten  inches  and  they  weigh  about 
half  a  poimd. 

Fair  Off,  Fair  Up.To. — Phrases  which, 
in  the  South-western  States  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  weather. 
They  denote  gradual  improvement. 

Fair  Shake. — A  fair  bargain. 

Faith  -  CURIST8. —  Anew  sect;  they 
hold  that  all  disease  can  be  cured 
by  faith  and  prayer  alone — tenets 
which  "the  powers  that  be"  look 
upon  with  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion. 

There  is  also  a  doctor  of  mystic  philo- 
sophy from  Boston,  who  advertises  a  course 
of  instruction  on  faith  cure,  prayer  cure, 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  and  will  over 
matter  of  the  human  or  animal  body. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  July  29,  1888. 


Great  preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  FAiTii-cLRisTs,  at  Mount  Zion  Sanc- 
tuary, oil  the  borders  of  New  York  Bay,  in 
Greenville,  New  Jersey,  for  their  aniui.Tl 
conference  or  camp  meetinp;,  which  com- 
mences on  August  10,  and  lasts  one  week. 
This  annual  session  is  looked  forw.ird  to 
with  considerable  expectancy.  At  this  time 
reports  are  made  by  delet;atcs  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  the  work  done 
(hirinfl  the  year,  and  the  wonderful  cures 
tli.it  have  been  eflected  tlirough  fiith  and 
prayer.— AVtc  York  JleralU,  July  29,  1888, 

See  also  Christian  scientist. 


Fake. — A  swindle;  something  other 
than  what  it  appears  to  be.  This, 
with  its  corresponding  term,  faker 
(the  agent),  and  to  fake  (the  action), 
is  e.\pressive  and  comprehensive. 
Faliey  is  a  word  of  oriental  origin, 
more  commonly  spelled  with  an 
"i"  than  an  "e,"  and  applied  to  an 
adept  at  sleight  of  hand.  It  came 
into  use  to  characterize  street- 
corner  peddlers,  who  drew  atten- 
tion to  their  wares  by  performing 
tricks.  A  Chicago  merchant  once 
sued  a  Chicago  new.spaper  for  libel 
for  asserting  that  he  began  his 
business  career  as  a  faker.  Those 
who  testified  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  construed  it  as  carrying 
the  implication  of  swindling. 
Since  then,  a  fakey,  in  newspaper 
parlance,  has  come  to  mean  a 
reporter  who  draws  upon  his  imagi- 
nation for  his  facts  :  and  a  falte  is 
the  spurious  result  of  his  labors. 
Others  think,  however,  that  the  term 
wandered  into  the  ranks  of  news- 
paper men  direct  from  the  stage, 
as,  on  the  boards,  when  an  actor 
failed  to  memorize  his  lines,  and 
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supplied  the  deficiency  by  words 
of  his  own  immediate  creation, 
he  was  dubbed  by  his  fellows  a 
fake.  FaUc,  in  fact,  has  come  to  mean 
falsity  or  swindling  of  any  kind. 

Both  ladies  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  forttine-tullcr  was  a  fake,  and 
they  decided  to  notify  the  police. — New 
York  Mercury,  1888. 

The  menfout^ht  according  to  Queensheny 
rules,  and  as  old  Joe  Goss  said  when  he 
fought  Mace  the  first  time,  '  Some  of  them 
'ere  reporters  counted  the  missus.'  Neither 
man  used  his  ri>j;ht  han<l,  and  they  made  as 
many  misses  with  tluir  left  hands  as  they 
could.  It  was  a  thorouijh  fake. — New  York 
World,  February  14,  18S8. 

The  telegraph  man,  who  has  edited  Mul- 
hatton's  yarns  before,  and  knows  a  fake 
from  a  barn-door,  by  the  date  line  alone, 
carefully  avoided  this  spuciinen,  and  de- 
posited it  tenderly  in  the  waste-basket. — 
M issotiriliepiiblican,  March  24, 1888. 

Fall. — (i)  The  Autumn.  A  good  old 
English  word  erroneously  thought 
by  some  writers  to  be  American 
by  origin.  It  is  not  so;  and  yet, 
as  the  term  has  become  unfamiliar 
to  English  ears,  it  may  be  counted 
such  by  usage.  Literally  meaning 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  word  ac- 
cords with  its  antithesis  Spring ; 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
have  fallen  into  such  disuse  in 
England  where,  however,  it  is  still 
sometimes  heard  in  provincial  dis- 
tricts. Bartlett  and  Webster  say 
it  was  used  by  Dryden,  hut  fall  is 
older,  for  it  is  in  Drayton,  and 
Bishop  Hall  has  autumn  fall. 
Middleton  plays   upon   the  word, 

etc. (2)     A    /(///    of    rain    or 

snow.  "  There  will  be  a.  fall  soon ;" 
wet  drizzly  weather  in  the  States 
is  universally  spoken  of  as  falling 
weather,  probably  in  allusion  to  a 

falling  barometer. (3)    A  crane 

or  derrick  is  so  called — hence  fall- 
way,  the  line  in  which  the  fall  or 

derrick    works. To    fall.  —  A 

corruption  of  "to  fell"  [a  tree]. 
Heard  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  most  frequently  in  America. 


Falls  City. — Louisville  in  Kentucky, 
from  the  falls  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Ohio  river.  Americans 
seem  to  be  very  sensitive  concern- 
the  names  of  their  cities ;  rather 
inconsistently  so,  seeing  that,  in 
many  ca.ses  the  names  have  been 
far  from  happily  chosen.  (See 
City,  et  passim  )  Louisville,  how- 
ever, seems  destined  to  forfeit 
the  exclusive  u.se  of  its  sobri- 
quet, for  the  people  of  Little 
Falls,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Paul's,  Minneapolis,  are  disgusted 
with  the  word  "Little"  in  the 
name  of  their  town  since  the  great 
15,000-horse  power  dam  was  built, 
and  they  are  going  to  change  the 
name  to  Falls  City.  A  good  many 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  people  have 
gone  there  to  live,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  proposed  new 
name. 


Fan. — To  FAN  OUT. — To  pass  an 
e.xamination  with  credit.  Said  to 
have  originated  among  the  cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  at  West  Point.  Prob- 
ably from  fan  in  the  sense  of 
winnow. 


Fancies. — Gambling  stocks.  The  less 
is  known  about  these  "  securities  " 
the  more  they  seem  to  be  fancied 
by  the  sharks  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  they  are  able  to  fleece 
greenhorns  who  dabble  in  them 
five  times  as  much  as  would  be 
possible  with  good  stocks. 

Fandango. — In  the  old  Spanish  States 
a  ball  or  dance  of  any  kind  ;  but, 
in  the  East,  it  rather  denotes  a 
jollification  in  which  the  dancing, 
though  quiet  at  first,  gene'-illy 
becomes  very  pronounced  in  cha- 
racter, the  presiding  genius  being 
not  Terpsichore  but  Bacchus. 
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Here's  how  it  wuz :  I  started  out  to  go  to  a 

FANDANGO, 

The  sentinul  he  iips  an'  sez,  '  Thet's  furder 
'an  you  can  go.'  ' 

'  None  o'  your  sarse,'  sez  I ;  sez  he,  '  Stan' 
backl'     'Ain't  you  a  buster? ' 

— Biglow  Papers, 


Fa R A LLO N . — ASpanish- American  term 
for  an  isolated  island  or  promon- 
tory. The  term  is  applied  to 
islands  off  the  coast  of  California. 


Farina.  —  A     superior 
wheaten  flour. 


quality     of 


Far  West. — In  the  past,  the  immense 
sweep  of  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  was  thus 
known.  This  region  is  still  called 
the  West,  but  the  iron  horse  has 
robbed  it  of  its  special  appellation. 
It  was  also  called  the  Wild  West, 
but  this,  too,  is  now  much  of  a 
misnomer. 


Fast  Runner  (Tachydromus  scxlineatus). 
— A  species  of  lizard  of  great 
beauty ;  its  name  describes  its 
swiftness  of  motion. 


Fat.  —  Fat  pine  knots.  —  A  term 
applied  to  wood  very  rich  in  resinous 
matter.  Dodge,  in  his  Plains  of  the 
Great  West,  p.  393,  speaks  of  a 
poor  drummer  boy  who  had  been 
taken  in  capture  by  the  Apaches, 
and  who,  after  torturing  him  in 
other  ways,  "procured  some  fat 
pine  knots,  and,  splitting  them  into 
small  splinters,  stuck  them  into  the 
skin  until  the  unfortunate  boy 
bristled  like  a  porcupine.  They 
then  set  fire  to  the  splinters,  and 
danced  and  yelled  with  delight 
when  the  poor  boy  cried  and 
screamed  with  anguish." 


Fat  Pork  Tree.  —  A  Bimshire  term 
for  the  coco  plum. 


favored. — WeW-favorcd,  and  ill- 
favored,  as  relating  to  the  coun- 
tenance, are  legitimate  English 
terms  (Ijy-the-by,  Bartlett  errone- 
ously says  they  are  obsolete),  but 
such  combinations  as  long-favored, 
square-favored,  round-favored,  etc., 
to  describe  the  type  of  face,  are 
unknown  in  England,  though  ap- 
parently current  in  America — 
apparently,  because  though  both 
Bartlett  and  Proctor  mention  this 
usage,  neither  give  examples,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  any. 

Favorite  Son. — This  phrase  became 
so  common ,  used  in  reference  to  local 
or  State  politicians,  that  the  Nation 
at  last  made  it  the  text  for  an 
editorial  article  so  sevf^rely  satirical 
that  favorite  sons  have  not  been  so 
numerous  since  its  publication. 

Fay,  To. — To  fit.  "Your  coat  fays 
well."  This  obsolete  form,  a  cur- 
tailment of  fadge,  and  in  use 
during  the  Augustan  Age  of  English 
Literature,  is  still  current  in  New 
England. 

Fearful. — Used  by  Pennsylvanians 
in  the  same  fearfully  fearful  manner 
as  are  awful,  everlasting,  etc. 
(q.v.).  Much  ;  great ;  strongly — in 
fact,  all  that  is  superlative. 

Feast. — Fastidious.  "  I'm  feast  of 
it."  From  the  Dutch  vies.  An 
old  Americanism  now  obsolete. 


Feather,  To. — Cream  feathers  when 
it  rises  like  flakes  in  tea.  A  New 
Englandism. 

Featured,  To  be. — To  be  displayed  ; 
to  be  set  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
literally  to  be  made  a  feature. 

I  was  to  a  '  fashionable  wedding'  the  other 
afternoon,  The  papers  said  it  was  fashion- 
able and  that  is  why  I  quota  the  words.   The 
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biggest  thing  I  saw  at  the  wedding  was  a  lot 
of  glassware  and  block  tin  knives  and  forks, 
which  were  featurkd  in  one  of  tlie  roonis. 
There  was  much  blowing  about  thcin  under 
the  disappointing  name  of  bridal  prcsents.and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  one  newspaper  remarked 
in  a  half-ashamed,  half-apologetic  way  that 
they  were  elegant  and  costly.  —  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  April  29,  1888. 


Feaze,  Feeze  and  Phecze,  To. — To 
vex;  TO  BE  IN  A  FEAZE  is  to  be 
in  a  state  of  excitement ;  used 
both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb.  A 
good  old  English  word  which  is 
still  commonly  colloquial  in  the 
States,  especially  Virginia  and 
the  South.  Bartlett  erroneously 
derives  it  from  the  French/at/;^;',  to 
vex ;  others  on  the  contrary 
believe  it  to  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  fdchcv,  and  say  it 
was  used  formerly  in  the  same 
sense  as  "tease,"  as  in  teasing  wool, 
but  more  particularly  applied  ^^^ 
curry-combing.  "  I'll  plieese  y- 
in  faith,"  says  Christophero  Sly, 
meaning  that  he  will  vex  the 
worthy  hostess  by  staying  like 
teasel  in  wool.  Yet  another  autho- 
rity regards  it  as  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fysan,  used  to  denote 
the  rapid  and  noisy  movement  of 
water,  and  from  which  we  get  the 
modern  "fizz." 

f  Et .  1ALIST,  Federals. — The  Federal- 
ists grew  out  of  a  wing  of  the  Colonial 
Whig  party,  which  advocated  a 
concentration  of  power  in  a  general 
government.  Ale.xander  Hamilton, 
James  Ma'-'ison  and  John  Jay, 
were  among  its  leaders,  and  jointly 
wrote  a  once  famous  series  of  essays, 
which  were  published  in  the  Federal- 
ist under  the  common  nom  dc  plume 
of  "  Publius."  Washington  was 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
party,  and  its  power  was  not  broken 
unt''  the  Presidential  election  of 
i8uo,  .vfhen  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  were  elected  by  the 
then    Republicans,  defeating    the 


Federalist  candidates,  John  Adams 
and  C.  C.  Pinckney.  By  1820  the 
party  may  be  said  to  have  been 
practically  out  of  the  political  race, 
though  its  traditions  were  proudly 
cherished  for  many  years  after- 
wards. Its  membership  mostly  fell 
back  upon  the  name  of  Whig 
(q.v.)  for  a  party  designation. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Union 
troops     were     sometimes     called 

Federals.  Federal      City. — 

Washington,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment,   is   so    called. Federal 

CURRENCY.  —  The  legal  currency 
in  the  United  States.  This 
comprises,  in  gold,  the  eagle  (ten 
dollars),  double  eagle  (twenty 
(dollars),  half-eagle  (five  dollars), 
and  quarter-eagle  (two  dollars, 
fifty  cents).  There  is  also  a  gold 
dollar,  but  this  is  rarely  met  with 
except  when  especially  asked  for 
at  banks.  The  silver  coins  are  the 
dollar  (one  hundred  cents),  half- 
dollar  (fifty  cents),  quarter-dol- 
lar or  the  quarter  (twenty-five 
cents),  the  dime  (ten  cents),  and 
the  half-dime  (five  cents).  There 
is  also  a  nickel  cent.  Pennies  are 
again  coming  into  use  ;  these  are 

of  the  value  of  two  cents. To 

FEDERALIZE. — To  Unite  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

Feed. — Used  for  grass  without  any 
necessarily  special  reference  to  it, 
as  obtains  in  this  country,  as  food 
for  sheep,  cattle,  etc. — in  the  sense 
of  pasture.  An  American  wishing 
to  describe  grass  as 
call  it  iaW  feed. 


long  would 


Feel,  To. — A  verb  which  is  used 
colloquially  in  the  sense  of  to  feel 
disposed — "  he  doesn't/if^Z/o  walk," 
i.e.,  inclined  to  walk,  or  familiarly, 
he     doesn't      feel     like    walking. 

To     FEEL     MEAN. — When     a 

Westerner,  or  indeed  (so  common  is 
the  phrase  everywhere),  any  Anieri- 
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can  citizen  says  he  would  feel  mean 
if  restrained  or  prevented  from 
following  any  line  of  action,  he 
simply  means  that  his  amour  psvprc 
would  be  more  or  less  wounded, 
and  scarcely  a  shade  of  the  legiti- 
•  mate  signification  of  "mean"  is 
present  in  hia  mind  when  employ- 
ing the  phrase.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  feci  mean  is  used  as  fre- 
quently and  with  the  same  license 
and  meaning  as  is  "sat  upon"  in 

England. To  feel  pale. —  To 

experience  fright,  or  sudden  shock. 
Familiarly  colloquial. 

FEELAY. — The  leaves  of  the  sassafras 
prepared  by  being  dried  and  pow- 
dered.    A  Louisianian  term. 


Feeze,  To. 
Feaze. 


-To  ee  in  a  feeze. — Sec 


Fellowship. — This  word,  used  sub- 
stantively and  as  a  verb,  is  regarded 
by  many  le.xicographers  as  a  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  religious 
cant,  using  that  word  in  its  broader 
and  inoffensive  meaning.  Reli- 
gious newspapers  have,  however, 
so  popularized  the  phrase  that  it  is 
no  longer  confined  to  matters  theo- 
logical.  To  FELLOWSHIP,  signi- 
fies to  hold  communion  with 
those  sharing  identical  views  as 
to  religious  or  other  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Used  passively,  a  man 
would  be  said  to  refuse  to  feUoivsh  ip 
with  others ;  actively,  to  felloxvship 
them.    Also  dis-fellowship. 

The  early  comers  of  this  Sunday  morning 
procession  are,  in  the  main,  Metliodists 
poing  to  eat  bread  and  water  with  the  brethren 
in  the  9  o'clock  love-feast  assembly,  to  sing 
together  the  touching  songs  of  fellowship, 
and  to  tell,  and  to  hear  told,  the  stories  of 
personal  trials  and  sorrows, — to  taste  the 
pleasure  of  being  one  of  a  great  company 
wrought  to  ecstacy  by  a  common  religious 
passion.— Cf/iii/o'  Magazine,  18S7. 

Fem,  a. — The  name  given  by  cadets 
of    the     United    States     Military 


Academy  to  women  generally, 
whether  young  or  old,  just  as 
"petticoat"  is  similarly  used  in 
England.  Evidently  a  contraction 
of  feminine. 

FEMALE  Help. — A  class  name  for  all 
kinds  of  domestic  servants  and 
feminine  assistants  in  America.  It 
is  an  amiable  weakness  of  Uncle 
Sam's  women-kind  to  walk  all  round 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  word 
service;  consequently,  there  are  no 
servants  in  America,  only  helps, 
whereat  one  is  constrained  to  in- 
quire whether  after  all  there  is  not 
something  in  a  name. 

Fence. — To  be  on  the  fence  in 
politics  is  to  be  neutral  as  regards 
the  opposing  parties  —  men  who 
prefer  as  Lowell  puts  it — 

A  kind  o'  hangin'  round  an'  settin'  on  THE 

FENCE, 

Till  Providence  pinted  how  to  jump  au'  save 
the  most  expense. 

— Biglou)  Papers  II.,  p.  97. 

The  simile  is  obviously  drawn  from 
the  phraseology  peculiar  to  settlers 
in  a  new  and  uncleared  country. 

While  Democratic  papers  will  claim  that 
Judge  Thurman  is  as  hearty  and  well  at 
seventy-five  as  he  was  at  fifty-five,  journals 
ON  THE  other  side  of  the  fence  will  repre- 
sent him  to  be  a  weak,  feeble  old  man, 
much  better  fitted  for  the  invalid  than 
the  vice-presidential  chair. — Texas  Si/tings, 
July  7,  18K8. 

Politicians  who  are  on  the  fence  keep 
themselves  well  posted. 

Wen  every  fool  knows  that  a  man  repre- 
sents. 
Not  the  fellers  that  sent  him,  but  them  on 

THE    FENCE, — 

Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side 
An'  make  the  fust  use  of  a  turn  o'  the  tide. 
— Diglow  Papers. 

The  possessors  of  highly  devel- 
oped bumps  of  caution  are  called 
FENCE  men  ;  they  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  an 
operation     which      receives      the 
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equally  descriptive  name  of  fence- 
riding,  and  which  sometimes 
qualifies  them  for  rail-riding  (q.v.). 

Snake-fence. — A     serpentine 

wood-rail  fence,  which  is  also  called 
a  VIRGINIA  fence  ;  another  name 

for     it      is    a    worm-fence. 

There's  a  nigger  in  the  fence. 
— This  colloquialism,  an  allusion 
to  the  thieving  propensities  of  the 
negro,  furnishes  a  slang  phrase 
for  crooked  dealing  of  all  kinds.  It 
means  that  things  are  not  square 
and  above-board.  Cuffee  is  very 
fond  of  poultry,  and,  in  his  efforts 
to  gratify  his  tastes,  he  stealthily 
breaks  through  fences  and  other 
barriers  without  compunction — 
hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase  in 
question, 

Ferry-Flat.  —  A  flat-boat  (q.v.), 
mainly  used  for  ferrying  purposes. 

Fetch,  To. — The  idiomatic  usages  of 
this  verb  are  by  no  means  few  in 
number  or  wanting  in  quaint  odd- 
ness.  To  fetch  up,  i.e.,  to  stop 
suddenly,  a  phrase  of  nautical 
origin,  is  of  course  common  in 
England  ;  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
America,  where  "brought  up" — 
"  he  brought  up  " — is  more  current. 

'Ilike  sleigh-ridin',  said  Mrs.  Aleshine, 
'  if  you're  well  wropped  up,  with  good 
horses,  an'  a  hot  brick  for  your  feet,  but  I 
must  say  I  don't  know  but  what  I'm  Roin'  to 
be  a  little  skecry  goin'  down  these  long  hills. 
If  we  git  fairly  slidin',  hoses,  sleigh,  an'  all 
together,  there's  no  knowin'  where  we  '11 
FETCH  UP.' — Century  Magazine. 

To    fetch     in     the    sense     of 

"  to  perform  "  is  common  in  the 
South.  "  I  fetched  a  howl  that 
you  might  have  heard  two  miles," 
and  blows  are  fetched  with   quick 

and  unerring  aim. To  fetch  has 

also  the  sense  of  "to  bring  up,"  or 
"to  educate";  thus,  children  are 
fetched  up   or   raised    (q.v.),    with 

which  it   is   synonymous. Still 

another  meaning  is  conveyed  when 


some  potent  argument  is  said  to 
have  influenced  strongly,  or  fetched 
a  man,  "  that  fetched  him "  or 
that  convinced  him.  This  meaning 
is  largely  colloquial  in  America, 
and  Air.  Proctor  relates  how,  even 
in  educated  society,  it  is  frequently 
heard.  A  college  professor  once 
told  that  gentleman  how  unwilling 
he  was  to  write  a  certain  treatise 
till  informed  that  failing  him 
another  person,  known  by  the 
professor  to  be  incompetent,  would 
be  invited  to  write  the  volume. 
"  Tha.i  fetched  me  "  was  the  emphatic 
criticism ;  meaning  that  that  was 
an  argument  he  could  not  resist. 
This  meaning  of  fetch  is  also 
widened  out  tosignify  "attractive," 
as  a  fetching  bonnet  or  even  a  fetch- 
ing woman. To  fetch  away  is 

to  part,  as  "  a  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  fetched  aivay,"  i.e.,  sepa- 
rated.  And  not  the  least  curious 

is  that  sense  in  which  to  fetch 
means  to  agree  with. 

Men,  take  a  good  look  at  him  !  You'll  all 
FETCH  with  me  that  if  any  man  in  these  yere 
hills  ever  considers  to  chitter  him  [stops  to 
question  his  right]  that  ere  man  has  got 
to  (iie\— Detroit  Free  Press,  September  15, 
1888. 

Fetterlock- DEEP,  for  fetlock  -  deep, 
is  a  variation  peculiar  to  New 
England. 

Fetticos,  Vettikost,  or  Fattikows. — 
All  New  York  terms  for  corn-salad. 

Fever  Bush  [Laurus  benzoin). —  The 
spice-bush,  or  wild  allspice.  Its 
bark  is  valued  as  a  febrifuge.  Mass. 

Fever- N'AGCR,  —  A  corruption  of 
"  fever  and  ague."— Scs  Acer. 

The  fevf.r'n'ager  got  fastened  to  me,  and 
stuck  jest  like  a  Comanche  on  a  mustang : 
the  worse  it  jumps,  the  tighter  he  sticks,  as 
if  he  was  glued  to  the  saddle,  or  like  he  was 
one  of  them  rale  half-horse  and  half- 
alligator  fellows.— AVw  York  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 
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F.  F.  Vs. — Satirical  abbreviation  of 
"  First  Families  of  Virginia,"  and 
applied  generally  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Southern  aristocracy. 
The  abbreviation  was  of  Northern 
origin. 

FiCE,  Fyse. — An  obsolete  English 
word  still  used  in  Kentucky  and 
the  South  for  a  small  dog  or  cur. 
Sometimes  spelt  pliyce.  This  word 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting cases  of  survival  now  pre- 
sented by  American  philology.  It 
is  evidently  the  last  small  remnant 
of  the  old  English  "  foisting  cur," 
quoted  as  "foisting  hound"  in 
Wright's  Provincial  Dialects.  Nares 
gives  nearly  the  whole  process  of 
gradual  corruption:  "foisting — 
foisty  —  foist  —  fyst  —  fyce,"  and 
Grose  has  it  "  fyst."  Halliwell 
describes  the  foisting  dog  as  a 
kind  of  lap-dog,  so-called  from  its 
bad  habits,  which  often  have  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  sins  of 
the  owner.  A  fisting  hound,  also, 
is  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  spaniel, 
in  Harrison's  England,  p.  230. 

De  debbil's  in  that  'ar  fice,  Jefferson 
would  say  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  shake 
his  gray  head  doubtfully. — Putnam's  Mag- 
azine. 

Fid. — A  small  portion  of  tobacco;  a 
plug  or  a  quid. 

Fiddle. — To  hang  up  one's  fiddle. 
— To  retire;  to  give  up  or  aban- 
don an  undertaking;  or  simply  to 
break  the  continuity  [of  action] . 


FlDDLER.- 

crab. 


-A  small  lively  one-clawed 


The  drainage-ditches  were  everywhere 
alive  with  little  crabs — fiddlers.  One  saw 
them  scampering  sidewise  in  every  direction 
whenever  they  heard  a  disturbing  noise. 
Expensive  pests,  these  crabs ;  for  they  bore 
into  the  levees  and  ruin  them.  —  Mark 
Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  429. 


Fide  on  the  Jeck  (Texas). — Confi- 
dent on  the  subject.  A  mere 
corruption  of  words. 

Field-Driver.  —  An  office  which,  in 
New  England,  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  pound-keeper  in  the  Mother 
Country ;  the  duties  of  both  are 
identical. 

Field- Martin  (Tyrannits  carol inensis). 
— This  is  the  Southern  name  for  a 
bird  which,  in  other  localities,  is 
also  known  as  the  scissor-tail,  the 
KING  BIRD,  and  among  the  aborigines 
as  the  SACHEM.  This  brave  and 
plucky  bird  of  passage  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  feathered  tribes 
of  America. 

FiENDisHMENT.  —  Fortuuately,  this 
barbarous  derivative  is  rarely  met 
with.     A  fiendish  act  or  spirit. 

Fifty-Four-Forty  or  Fight. — An  al- 
literative rallying  cry,  which  had  a 
great  run  in  1824,  when  the  loca- 
tion of  the  North-western  boun- 
dary was  in  dispute  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  strength  of  a 
former  treaty  with  Russia,  it  was 
held  that  our  North-western  terri- 
tory should  extend  to  the  parallel 
of  54°  40',  but  a  compromise  was 
effected  in  1846,  by  the  extension 
of  the 49th  parallel  to  Paget  Sound. 
— Political  A  mericanisms. 


Figure,  To. — Like    "to   fetch"    this 
comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  hard 

work. (i) — To  count  upon,   as 

"  you   may  figure   upon   getting   a 

reply     by     return    mail." (2) 

Figure  on  that. — A  common  col- 
loquialism  for   think   it  over. 

(3)  To   single  out,   or  in  Enghsh 
billiard  slang,  to  spot. 

The  next  evening  we  came  to  a  drove  of 
small  pigs  and  began  to  figure  for  one. 
Filially  I  stood  behind  a  tree  with  a  club ; 
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when  the  pig  followed  up  I  shot  him  with 
my  stick.— BurUngton  Free  Press. 

-To  CUT  A  FIGURE. — To  display; 


to  do  well. 

The  black  walnut-tree  will  cut  a  figure 
on  our  farms  in  the  future.  It  can  be  made 
as  profitable  as  the  apple-iree  in  localities 
where  it  will  thrive  at  all. — Detroit  Free  Press, 
March  30,  18S8. 

-To     GO    THE     WHOLE     FIGURE, 


is  synonymous  with  thoroughness  ; 
completeness ;  entirely ;  altogether. 

Women,  I  believe,  are  born  with  certain 
natural  t.istes.  Sally  was  death  on  lace,  and 
old  Aunt  Thankful  goes  the  whole  figuke 
for  furs.— Snw  Slick's  Human  Nature,  p.  225. 

To    GO    THE    BIG    FIGURE. — To 


launch  out. 

Don't  know  what  a  foo-foo  is?  Well,  as 
you're  a  greenhorn,  I'll  enlit;htcn  you.  A 
foo-foo,  or  an  outsider,  is  a  chap  that  can't 
come  THE  BIG  FIGURE. —  A  Glivice  at  New 
York. 

^To  MISS  A  FIGURE — To  make 

a  vital  mistake ;  to  so  act  that 
unchangeable  results  accrue  there- 
from. 

Figure  Four. —  A  hunter's  trap  for 
large  game.  Also  called  a  dead- 
fall. 

File. — What  is  known  to  English 
servants  as  a  house-flannel,  and 
a  house-maid's  pail,  goes  by  the 
name  of  file-pail,  or  filing-pail. 

Filibuster,  To. — To  obstruct  legisla- 
tive action  by  delivering  long 
purposeless  speeches,  calling  for 
divisions,  and  the  like,  in  order  to 
gain  time.  The  original  is  the 
Spanish  word  filihoti,  a  pirate,  and 
the  parliamentary  meaning  implies 
a  disposition  to  override  regular 
rules.  Filibttsh'iing  is  usually  prac- 
tised by  the  minority  in  order  to 
tire  out  the  majority. 

Mr.  Bland  did  not  oppose  these  measures 
to-day  in  a  filibustering  spirit,  but  was 


actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  public  duty. — 
Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  22, 1888. 

Apart  from  political  usage,  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
freebooter  or  lawless  adventurer, 
although  according  to  General 
Henningsen,  such  characters  form 
the  advance  guard  of  civilization. 
Writing  to  a  brother  legislator,  he 
says,  "What  was  Moses  but  a 
filibuster,  whose  mission  was  to 
dispossess  tribes  retrograding  (or 
whose  civilization  was  corrupting 
before  matured),  and  to  plant  in 
their  stead  another  people,  whose 
subsequent  annals  show  them  to 
have  been,  at  least,  in  nowise  su- 
perior to  our  own  ?  What  were 
the  Normans  from  whom  the 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  affected 
to  derive  their  descent,  and  a  por- 
tion of  their  title  to  the  crown,  but 
filibusters  ?  What  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  bit  filibusters  ?  What 
State,  what  territory  in  this  Union, 
has  not  been  filibustered  from  the 
Indians,  or  purchased  from  those 
who  had  filibustered  it  ?  Have  ever 
five  years  elapsed  down  to  the 
present  time,  since  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  some  of 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  have 
not,  somewhere,  been  filibustering 
something  ?  " A  variant  ior  fili- 
bustering is  FILIBUSTERISM,  which 
Proctor  calls  an  "  elegant  deriva- 
tive," presumably  "  writ  sarcastic," 
as  Artemus  Ward  would  have 
said. 


Fill.  —  To  fill  the  bin.  —  To 
acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  a 
description.  A  slang  expression 
evidently  derived  from  the  stable. 
Thus  :  An  inquiry  as  to  whether 
such  and  such  a  piece  of  news  is 
reliable,  the  answer  might  be, 
"Yes,  it  fills  the  bin";  i.e.,  it  is 
to  be    depended    upon.    Compare 

with   TO    ACKNOWLEDGE    THE 
CORN. 
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FILLING  (In  Poker).— To  match,  or 
strengthen  the  cards  to  which  you 
draw. — The  American  Hoyle. 

FiLLiPEEN  Phillipina. — The  name  of 
a  pleasing  custom.  Both  are  of 
German  derivation ;  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  been  made  familiar 
to  English  people  through  the 
German  element  in  the  States. — 
From  Vielliebchen. 

Find. — Equivalent  to  "discovery." 
A  slang  expression  about  as  com- 
mon in  England  as  in  America,  but 
transatlantic  in  origin. 

To  sum  up  the  day's  developments  is 
simply  to  deny  the  senseless  fakes  and  the 
sensational  finds  of  Tascott  [afugitive  mur- 
derer] all  over  the  country, — Cliica,s;o  Herald, 
1888. 

Finding  Sxonc. — Otherwise  a  "grind- 
ery "  ;  a  store  where  shoemaker's 
tools  and  fittings  are  sold. 

FiNt  AND  Close. — To  get  one  down 
FINE  AND  CLOSE. — To  find  out  all 
about  a  man ;  to  deliver  a  stinging 
blow,  etc. 

Fine  As  Silk. — A  simile  of  compari- 
son. As  sunlight  is  to  moonlight, 
and  as  water  is  to  wine,  so  is  silk  to 
cotton — the  metaphor  is  popularly 
colloquial. 

FiNEFiED. — Bastard  American  English 
for  "  made  fine  "  ;  dandified. 

Finger. — A  "  nip  " ;  a  small  quantity ; 
usually  applied  to  spiritous  liquors. 
Thus,  in  drinking  saloon  slang, 
"  three  Ji)tgcrs  of  clear  juice  "  would 
be  equivalent  to  our  English  three 
"goes"  of  whiskey. 

'Which  is  correct,  spoonfuls  or  spoons-ful, 
uncle  ? '  Denver  uncle —  Um — er— the  fact 
is  I  don't  know,  my  boy.  In  Denver,  we 
don't  use  cither,  we  say  fingehs.' — Newport 
Journal,  February  25, 1888. 


Fi  N 1 K I N . — De  Vere  erroneously  quotes 
this,  with  "finniking"  and  "  fin- 
nicky ,"  all  of  them  mere  corruptions 
of  finical,  as  Americanisms;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are,  probably, 
more  common  in  England  than 
across  the  water. 

Fip. — Short  for  fippence,  or  fippenny 
bit.  A  local  name  for  the  old 
Spanish  half-real,  of  the  value  of 
six-and-a-half  cents. 

Fire-bug. — An  incendiary. 

Henry  VoUmer,  the  last  of  the  trio  of  fire- 
bugs, arrested  last  fall  for  igniting  the  many 
fires  in  tlie  lumberyard  district  in  North  St. 
Louis,  was  yesterday  removed  to  the  Insane 
asylum,  there  being  no  doubt  of  his  insanity. 
— Missouri  Republican,  February  22,  1888, 

FiRE-CoppER. — A  group  of  brands  of 
whiskey  are  known  in  America 
under  this  strange  title,  given,  it  is 
sr.id,  "  because  of  their  uniformity 
and  cleanliness."  Another  large 
group  is  the  "sour  mash"  family. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  these 
terms  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

Fire-Eater. — A  bitter  Southern 
partisan.  It  came  into  use  during 
the  early  anti-slavery  days,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
journals  of  that  time.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  BOURBON  (q.v.),  but  pro- 
bably of  earlier  origin. — Political 
Ameyicanisms. 


Fire-Hunt. — A  night  hunt  for  game, 
in  which  torches  of  various  kinds 
play  a  prominent  part. 

Fire  hunting  at  night  is  the  best  plan, 
and  the  one  most  followed  when  hides  are 
the  object.  The  fire  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  lights  up  the  shores  and  blinds  the 
eyes  of  the  'gators  so  that  we  can  paddle 
close  to  them  and  put  a  ball  into  one  eye 
without  trouble.  The  big  beast  always 
throws  himself  ashore  and  slashes  about 
among  the  reeds  with  his  tail,  after  an  eye 
shot,  dying  in  about  five  minutes.  We 
never  stop  to  pick  them  up,  but  keep  on 
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down  the  bayou  until  we  have  killed  half  a 
dozen  or  more,  and  the  next  day  we  hunt 
them  np,  snip  ofl'  the  skins,  cut  out  the  jaw 
bones  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  tail, 
which  is  as  Rood  eating  as  pork.  After 
beini;  buried  a  week  or  so  the  teeth  drop  out 
of  tlie  jaws,  and  are  ready  for  market. — The 
Rambler  {Chicago),  iSaS. 


Fireman.  —  A 

railways. 


stoker   on    American 


Firewater. — The  name  by  which 
Indians  know  whiskey,  brandy, 
and  other  spirits. 

Fireworks. —  Matches.  New  Eng- 
land. Rarely  heard  nowadays, 
and  probably  at  no  time  anything 
more  than  a  perversion  of  language. 

Fire  Zouaves. — The  New  York  iire- 
men,  at  the  time  of  the  Ci^il  War, 
formed  themselves  into  companies 
cf  zouaves,  hence  the  distinctive 
title  as  applied  to  them. 

Firstly.  —  Hasty.  The  transition 
from  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
word  to  this  colloquial  usage  is 
pasv  and  apparent. 

'  r  took  down  the  gun  and  peppered  Bill 
Bibbs.  Then  one  of  his  brothers  peppered 
my  son  Enos,  and  s )  we've  been  pepperin' 
ever  since.' 

'  And  all  about  an  old  mule  1 ' 

'  Well,  mewls  was  skace  then,  and  it  was 
the  principle  o  ;the  thing,  ye  see.  Mebbe 
we've  been  too  firstly  (hasty),  but  the 
Bibbs  hain't  never  cum  to  talk  it  over.' — 
Detroit  Free  Press,  September  29,  18S8. 

First-rate  and  a  Half. — An  intensi- 
fied form  of  first-rate,  and  an  un- 
doubted Americanism.  Both  Bart- 
lett  and  De  Vere,  however,  quote 
first-chop  (Anglo-Chinese  jargon) 
first-class  and  first-rate  as  Ameri- 
canisms. They  might  as  well  have 
included  all  idiomatic  English. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sig- 
nification of  these  expressions,  as 
now  used  colloquially,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged ;  usage,  how- 


ever, has  confirmed  such  extension 
of  meaning,  and  at  no  time  could 
they  have  been  rightly  included  in 
a  dictionary  of  Americanisms,  even 
in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term.  A  variant  foryiysZ-ra/^  is  first- 
swathe,  of  Western  origin. 

Fish. — To  make  fish. — To  prepare 
fish  for  market.  A  New  England 
expression. 

Fish  Crow. — (Corvttsossi/ragus). — The 
name  of  this  bird  is  self-explana- 
tory. A  denizen  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  confined  to  the  mari- 
time districts. 

The  FISH-CROWS  alight  on  large  mud  flats, 
bordering  the  salt-water  marshes,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  small  crabs  called 
fiddlers.— /Ik J»io;i,  Ornith,  Diog.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  2G9. 

Fisherman  -  Farmer. —  A  Massachu- 
setts term  for  one  who  combines 
farming  with  fishing  at  different 
periods  of  the  year. 

Fish-Flake. — A  kind  of  faggot-hurdle 
used  for  drying  fish.  New  Eng- 
land. 

Fishing  Frog.  —  The  American 
Angler ;  one  of  the  spurious  devil- 
fish (q.v.). 

Fish-Skin. — Used  in  New  England, 
says  J.  R.  Russell,  in  his  Glossary 
to  the  Biglow  Papers,  to  clarify 
coffee.  The  effect  on  the  coffee  is 
the  same  as  that  produced  by 
isinglass.  But  the  practice  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land. In  country  districts  in 
England,  dried  fish -skin,  newly 
broken  egg-shells,  etc.,  are  still 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Fish  Story. — A  marvellous  narration ; 
the  equivalent  of  what  in  English 
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Fiste 

newspaper  slang  would  be  called  a 
"big  gooseberry"  or  a  "sea- 
serpent  yarn."  Narratives  con- 
taining the  wonderful  exploits  and 
characteristics  of  animals,  etc., 
were  at  one  time  so  frequently 
met  with  in  American  literature, 
that  they  became  synonymous 
with  an  incredible  relation.  Fashion 
changed  from  time  to  time  as 
regards  the  creature  thus  dealt 
with  —  at  one  time  it  was  sn.\ke 
STORIES  (q.v.),  at  another  mule 
STORIES,  and  so  on — but  one  and 
all  are  of  the  same  type.  Fisli 
stoi'i.rs  are  to  be  met  with  as  early 
as  1767. 
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Fiste.  - 

FiCE. 


A  small  dog  or  cur. —  See 


FisTicATE.  To.  —  To  quarrel;  to 
meddle ;  to  fight.  Compare  with 
"fisticuff."  Fisticate  was  at  one 
time  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion. 


Fits. — "The  man  ran  after  the 
thievish  Indian,  and  the  corporal 
cried  out  to  him  to  give  him  fits  if 
he  caught  him,"  i.e.,  "to  make  it 
hot  or  uncomfortable.  If  it  should 
be  desired  to  produce  a  state  of 
discomfort  more  akin  to  hell  than 
purgatory,  the  phrase  would  run  to 

give    him    particular    fits. 

Another  variant  is  to  give  one 
Jesse  or  particular  Jesse. 

Five    Cornered    Stump. — To    talk 

ROUND  A  FIVE  CORNERED  STUMP 

is  a  simile  for  loquacious  talk, 
more  or  less  of  an  exaggerated 
character.  "  To  talk  the  liind  leg 
off  a  cow"  is  a  somewhat  similar 
expression. 

Chief  Sargent,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  was  interviewed  by  a 
reporter  for  the  Inter-Occan  last  night.  Mr 
Sargent  can  talk  around  a  five  cornered 


STUMP  when  he  wishes,  and  considerable 
winnowing  was  necessary  to  separate  tho 
grains  of  wheat  from  Mr.  Sargent's  chaff,— 
Daily  Inler-Ocam,  March  8,  i8b8. 

Five  Pointers. — The  name  given  at 
one  time  to  a  band  of  New  York 
rowdies. 

Five-Shooter. — A  'five-barrelled  re- 
volver. A  Western  term ;  the 
plainsman,  quick  and  unerring  in 
aim,  scorns  in  naming  his  weapon 
to  admit  the  remotest  possibility 
of  any  shot  failing  to  take  deadly 
effect.  Five  barrels — five  corpses. 
So  also  six-shooter. 

Fix. — The  hardest  worked  word  in 
the  "American  language,"  and 
which,  De  Vere  says,  may  be 
safely  called  the  American  word  of 
words,  since  there  is  probably  no 
action  whatever,  performed  by 
mind  or  body,  which  is  not  repre- 
sented at  some  time  or  other  by 
this  catholic  word.  It  has  well 
been  called  the  strongest  evidence 
of  that  national  indolence  which 
avoids  the  trouble  of  careful 
thought  at  all  hazards,  and  of 
that  restless  hurry  which  ever 
makes  the  word  welcome  that 
comes  up  first  and  saves  time. 
Whatever  is  to  be  made,  whatever 
needs  repair,  whatever  requires 
arrangement — all  is  fixed  except 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  verb 
universal.  The  farmer  fixes  his 
gates,  the  mechanic  his  work- 
bench, the  seamstress  her  sewing- 
machine,  the  fine  lady  her  hair, 
and  the  schoolboy  his  books. 
The  minister  has  to  fix  his 
sermon  in  time,  the  doctor  to  fix 
his  medicines,  and  the  lawyer  to 
fix  his  brief.  At  public  meetings 
it  is  fixed  who  are  to  be  the 
candidates  for  office  ;  rules  are  fixed 
to  govern  an  institution,  and  when 
the  arrangements  are  made  the 
people    contentedly    say,     "  Now 
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everything  is  fixed  nicely."  This 
use  of  the  word  is  thought  l^y 
Proctor  to  have  arisen  from 
some  confusion  between ' '  iingency  ' ' 
and  "  fixation  " — as  if  the  word  had 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  fingo, 
fiiigere,  instead  of  that  only  of 
the  Latin  figo,  figerc.  At  least 
there  is  no  use  of  the  word  fix 
in  America  which  would  not 
fairly  represent  the  meaning  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  verbs 
fingo  and  figo. 

I  do  hope  you'll  like  everythine;  it's  the 
first  time  we  ever  took  boarders,  but  we  try 
to  i-ix  thinf,s.nice.— 6'cn6Hc»-'s  Magazine,  1888. 

Men  who  are  ready  for  any 

emergency  are  fixed. 

My  Rrandfather  knew  him  well,  and  he 
says  Franklin  was  always  fixed — aKs-ays 
toddy.—Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

Those  who,  according  to  English 
slang  have  been  "  squared,"  are 
similarly  designated. 

His  friends  on  the  grand  jury,  of  whom 
he  had  several,  acted  precisely  as  fixkd 
jurors  had  been  known  to  act.  They  bull- 
dozed witnesses  and  insulted  thcni.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  become  heated,  ex- 
cited and  partisan,  and  labored  to  introduce 
everything  save  the  truth.— Srt»  Francisco 
Neic's  Letter. 

Very  much  akin  is  the  fixing  of 
"primaries"  in  political  contests; 
while  in  commercial  circles,  to  fix 
a  thing  for  the  market  comes 
perilously  near  fiagrant  and  dis- 
honest dealing.  A  representative 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  speaking  of 
oleo-margarine,  which  by  courtesy 
alone  can  be  called  butter,  thus 
describes  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  fixing  the 
tubs.  On  coming  into  the  middle- 
man's possession — 

All  the  marks  on  the  tubs  are  carefully 
scraped  off  and  the  butter  weighed.  Say  the 
first  tub  weighs  sixty-five  pounds  net— that 
is,  with  due  allowance  made  for  the  weight 
of  the  tub,  etc. 

The  top  is  then  knocked  off  and  the  butter 


tried  to  see  what  sort  of  a  brand  it  will 
stand.  Then  as  nutc:h  salt  or  brine  as  the 
tub  will  possibly  hold  is  patkfd  on  top  of  the 
butti  r.    This  is  the  first  sti^p. 

A  new  top  is  then  naih  d  on,  this  cover,  by 
the  way,  having  been  soaked,  and  being 
thrrrfore  much  heavier  than  the  first  one, 
and  the  tub  is  now  ready  for  marking  or 
branding. 

By  such  means  are  profits  in- 
creased ;  though,  to  do  Brother 
Jonathan  justice,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  human  nature  ishuman 
nature  all  the  world  over. Pass- 
ing from  these  general  significations, 
we  gety?^  particularised  in  the  slang 
phrase,  anyhow  you  can  fix  it, 
or  conversely,  nohow  you  can 
FIX  IT,  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  is  obvious  in  the  following 
example : 

A  man  may  be  the  straight  thing,  that  is, 
right  up  and  down  like  a  cow's  tail ;  but  hang 
me  if  he  can  do  the  clean  thing.  Anyhow  vou 
CAN  FIX  IT.— S.  Slick's  Human  Nature,  p.  5i. 

To  BE  IN  A  FIX  is  to  be  in  a 


difficulty  ;  to  be  non-plussed.  This 
is  slang  in  England,  but  probably 
derived  from  the  universally  col- 
loquial   American     usage. In 

FIXINGS  is  seen  another  variation, 
the  word  itself  being  usually  pro- 
nounced/a-/;; '5.  These  range  from 
the  equipment  of  a  body  of  soldiers 
or  a  railroad,  down  to  the  most 
ordinary  etceteras  which  garnish 
or  accompany  dressed  food,  as  in 

CHICKEN     FIXIN'S    (q.V.). To    FIX 

one's  FLINT  is  a  phraso  taken  from 
backwoods'  life,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  EngHsh  slang  "  to  dish"  or  "  to 
do  for  "  ;  while  to  fix  out  is,  when 
used  of  the  person,  to  adorn ;  or 
a  table  is  fixed  out  when  arranged 
for  a  meal.  The  thing  itself  when 
so  displayed  is  a  fix  out,  the  ex- 
pression being  varied  both  sub- 
stantively and  verbally  by  fix  up. 

A  fixed  fact  is  a  certainty,  or, 

as  it  is  sometimes  put,  a  bottom 

FACT. From  all  this,  and  but  a 

tithe  of  the  multifarious  usages 
has    been    instanced,    it    will    be 
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seen  that  the  weakness  of  Americans 
for  this  word  is  not  easily  gauged. 
Its  universality  is  only  ecjualled  by 
its  antiquity,  for,  as  J.  K.  Lowull 
points  out,  as  early  as  1675,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonics  ordered  "  .'icir  arms  well 
_^^(;^  and  fit  for  s*-      -°  " 

Fizzle. — A  failure.  m  afraid  my 

reception  will  bu  a  fiz::lc  " — hence 
TO  FIZZLE  OUT,  to  provc  a  failure. 

Both    these   expressions  have 

long  been  in  use  in  England,  but 
are  used  colloquially  in  America  far 
more  frequently  than  here. 

Way  down  in  Iloosic  valley 

Minds  pul  forth  their  shoots. 
And  many  weary  hours  were  passed 

In  grubbinf!  lingual  roots. 
There  I  FIZZLED  and  tliere  I  flunked, 

So  mournful  all  the  day  ; 
Till  the  welcome  pony  came  at  last, 

And  bore  my  toil  away. 
(Carmiiia,  Collegensia,  Songs  0/  Williams.) 

Flag,  To. — To  signal  tiains  by  means 
of  flags. 

The  trains  were  to  be  flagged  from  the 
tank  instead  of  the  bridge,  and  at  night  the 
white  light,  indicating  All  right!  was  left 
permanently  at  the  post,  seventy  rods  from 
the  nearest  watchman  1 — New  York  Evening 
Post,  i«88. 

Flake. — A  frame  for  drying.  —  See 
Fish  flake.  The  word  is  a  survival 
of  English  provincial  usage. 

Flambustious. — Showy;  gaudy;  or 
applied  to  enjoyment,  good  ;  as  "  we 
will  have  a  flambustious  time."  If, 
as  is  asserted,  this  word  is  derived 
from  "  flam,"  a  lie  or  cheat,  a 
certain  transition  of  meaning  has 
occurred. 

Flamdoodle. — Nonsense ;  vain-boast- 
ing.    Probably  only  a  variation  of 

FLAP-DOODLE   {q.V.). 

And  that's  the  way  we  took  that  job  out  of 
the   hands   of  a  regular-built  divine,  and 


planted  Uncic  Gunrgo  in  ship-shupj  and 
jiroper  manner.  We  wasn't  goin'  to  havo 
any  liighf.ilutin'  klamdoodlb  business  over 
him.  He  wouldn't  have  laid  c^uiet  in  his 
grave. — A'lW  York  Sun,  iBSS. 


Flank.  —  To  flank  the  whole 
BOTTLE. — A  slang  expression  signi- 
fying superlative  cunning  and 
brilliant  success.  This  term  is 
borrowed  from  the  phraseology  of 
military  strategy,  in  which /oy/i/"/i 
has  a  comparatively  honorable 
meaning;  that  is  to  say,  if  matters 
pertaining  to  legalized  murder  can 
in  any  wise  be  so  described.  "Like 
master,  like  man,"  however,  and 
the  term  has  descended  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  soldier 
morality,  ultimately  coming,  gener- 
ally, to  signify  cunning ;  dis- 
honesty ;  and  avoidance  of  duty  by 
trick  or  other  mean  artifice. 


Flap-Doodle. — "  To  talk  flap-doodle  " 
is  to  talk  boastingly  ;  to  utter  non- 
sense.    Varied  by  flam-doodle. 

Possibly  rich  men  will  turn  from  sharp 
dealing,  from  debauchery,  from  rLAi'-DOODLE 
fashion  to  a  coimnon-sense  recognition  of 
a  situation,  which  shows  clearly  that  wealth 
is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be — autocratic, 
absolute,  the  ruler  of  all  else. — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  March  2,  i883. 

Flap-Jack. — A  griddle  -  cooked  pan- 
cake, sometimes  called  slap-jack. 
The  word  is  old  English. 

Reaching  the  camp,  Bill  instructs  Hole-in- 
hcr-Stocking  in  the  mystic  art  of  making 
gin-slings  and  oatmeal  flap-jacks,  in  which, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  Bill  takes  the  cake, 
and  Holc-in-her-Stocking  doesn't  get  any.— 
Texas  Si/tings,  July  7,  iSciS. 


Flash     Dispensary.  - 
house  is  so  called. 


A      boarding 


Flashy. — In  Virginia,  used  of  any- 
thing that  is  unproductive,  acid 
or  sour.  Thus,  crab-apples,  sloes, 
etc.,  would  be  called  flashy. 
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Flat. — (i)  Low  alluvial  land  ;  a  river 
shoal  equivalent  to  bottom   land. 

(2)    A    hat    worn    by   women 

similar  to  the  large  leghorn,  broad- 
brimmed  and  low  crowned. (3) 

Short  for  flat-isoat  (i/.v). (4) 

A  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  a  lover  ; 
a   jilting,    from    which    usage    is 

derived To  flat. — To  jilt  or  to 

reject  a  lover.     This  is  a  Western 

colloquialism. To   fkel    flat. 

— To  be  low-spirited,  dejected. 

To  flat  out. — This  also  is  a 
Western  phrase,  which,  used  both 
as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  first  saw  tlie 
light  in  politics  ;  now,  however,  it 
is  generally  colloquial. Flat- 
broke. — Equivalent  to  dead-broke ; 

that  is,  utterly  ruined. Flat. — 

Used  adjectively,  thiscarries  with  it 
the  idea  of  thoroughness,  e.g.,  ajhtt 
lie,  and  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
expressed  in  ajlat  contradiction. 

The  statement  that  any  person  has  lost 
money  in  the  leading  properties  is  a  Jliit  lie. 
The  mines  have  sold  repeatedly  up  to  high 
figures;  if  they  have  declined  a  reaction 
has  invariably  taken  place. — San  Francisco 
A'cu's  Letter,  February  4,  1SB8. 


Compare    this    last 
with  flat-footed. 


signification 


Flat-boat. — A  rude  kind  of  river 
craft,  now  largely  superseded  on 
the  Mississippi  by  steam,  but  once 
the  principal  means  of  travel  and 
transport  for  produce  on  the  Great 
Western  rivers.  These  craft,  a 
slight  improvement  on  the  more 
primitive  raft,  were  ark-like  in 
shape,  being  slightly  roofed  in  for 
protection  against  the  weather. 
Their  length  varied  from  50  to 
100  feet,  with  a  width  of  15  feet  or 
more.  Strongly  built  of  massive 
logs,  they  were  used  for  carrying 
immense  quantities  of  produce  and 
live-sl  to  market,  the  boat  itself 
being  broken  up,  and  the  logs  of 
which  it  was  composed  sold  on 
arrival  at  its  destination. 


This  house  is  now  owned  and  lived  in  by 
Mrs.  M.irtin  Count  lly.  The  Slicrid.ms  lived 
tin  re  but  a  short  time  and  wi  nt  by  1  lat- 
iioAT  —  the  usual  iii«  thod  of  ii.ivlI  in  tl'.e 
West  in  those  early  days — to  Ohio,  and  Wi.ru 
not  heard  of  again  imiil  the  inf.int  had 
grown  to  manhooil  and  heroine  one  of  tho 
most  celebr.ited  hcrot  s  of  tlu;  ilay. — I'ittsburg 
Times,  February  25th,  iHb8. 

Flat-boats  still  linger  on  some  of 
the  remote  water-ways  of  the  West, 
where  they  still  retain  the  name, 
Kentucky -FLAT.s,    uroad     hokns 

and    ARKS. To    flat  -  uoat. — 

This  word  is  derived  from  the 
craft   of  the   same  name,  as  also 

is FLAT-iiOATMAN,  amongst  the 

most  notable  of  whom  was  once 
numbered  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  actually  nicknamed  the  flat- 
boatman  after  he  became  president. 

Flat-footed.  —  A  synonym  for 
honesty  ;  earnestness  ;  and  resolu- 
tion. A  man  who  is  thorough, 
whose  heart  and  soul  are  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  party,  is  said 
to  be  flat-footed;  and,  politically, 
no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  man.  From  politics  the 
phrase  has  become  colloquial,  and 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  a  brawny, 
stalwart  son  of  Vulcan,  described 
as  a  man  of  strong  will  and  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Tom  Paine,  is 
said  to  have  had  a  "  bold  flat-footed 
way  of  saying  things,"  which  con- 
siderably impressed  his  neighbors. 
The  term  is  Western  in  origin,  and 
the  simile,  of  course,  is  that  of 
a  man  standing  firmly,  with  back 
to  wall,  resolved  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  and,  if  driven  to  extremity, 
to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  attempt. 
Compare  with  the  French  plat- 
picd,  a  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 

Flat  Side  of  Earth. — This  side  the 
grave. — Compare  with  top  of  dirt. 

The  district  schoolmaster  hain't  got  a 
friend  on  the  flat  side  of  earth.  The 
boys  snowball  him  during  recess ;  the  girls 
put  hot  water  in  his  hair-dye ;  and  the  school- 
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coiiiMiittic  make  him  work  for  half  the  money 
a  bar-l  'rulir  Ktls,  aiul  board  him  arimiul  tho 
neighborhood,  wluire  tliey  nive  liim  rye 
coltee,  sweetiiK  li  with  mol.isses,  to  drink, 
and  codfish  balls  tiiree  times  a  day  for 
victuals.— 70S/1  JJilling's  Works,  p.  325. 


Flat  Top  (Vcynonia  novcbovoconis). — 
The  Northern  name  for  the  iron- 
wesd  of  Kentucky. 


Flax  Round,  To. — In  New  England 
this  signifies  energetic  movement ; 
to  beat. 


Flea- Banc  (Erigeron  canadensc). — This 
is  not  the  English  plant  of  the 
same  name,  but  is  a  medicinal 
herb,  largely  used  in  the  well-known 
Shaker  preparations,  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic. 


Flea  Bitten. — A  Texas  term  to  des- 
cribe ♦he  color  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal  dotted  with  minute  specks 
of  black  and  white,  like  pepper 
and  salt. 

A  spirited  flea-bitten  gray  mare  fell  to 
my  lot  when  the  straws  were  drawn,  and 
Kelly  and  the  doctor  patronized  the  wagon. 
— 6(1/1  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner,  March  22, 

1888. 


Fleshy. — This  word,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse  in  the  Mother  Country, 
has  been  retained  in  America.  It 
is  now  making  its  way  into  popular 
English  speech  again,  though  still 
regarded  as"  vulgar"  by  "society." 
In  the  sense  of  "stout"  it  was  used 
by  Benjonson. 


Flicker  (Picus  amahis). — The  golden- 
winged  woodpecker,  or  yellow-ham- 
mer. By  the  early  settlers  this 
bird  was  called  the  clape,  while  in 
Western  New  York  it  is  known  as 
the  HIGH-HOLE.  Further  South, 
in  Louisiana,  it  is  called  pique  bois 

JAUNE. 


Flip 

Flies. — I'vk    no    flif.s    on    me,   or 

TIIEKE     ain't     no     FLIES    ON     HIM, 

are  slang  phrases  which,  like  most 
expressions  of  the  kind,  convey  an 
insinuated  rather  than  a  direct 
meaning.  Jlicrc  ain't  no  flics  on  him, 
signifies  that  he  is  a  man  of  quick 
parts ;  one  not  quiet  long  enough 
for  moss  to  grow  on  his  heels ; 
one  who  is  wide  awake,  and  knows 
a  thing  without  its  being  kicked 
into  him  by  a  mule. 

Adam  and  Lbc  was  turned  outen  dar  pro- 
perty on  account  ob  dar  sinfulness  ob  eaten 
oh  de  forbidden  fruit,  so  we  am  tole  in  holy 
writ,  but  hit's  dc  'pinyon  ob  yer  belubbed 
pasture,  who  riads  de  papers  and  ain't  got 
NO  Fr,ii;s  ON  HIM,  dat  dey  would  hab  been 
turned  out,  anyhow.  Jay  Goul',  or  som' 
udder  inernopolis,  would  hab  come  arotin' 
and  claimed  de  L'roun'  some  time  ;  and  dey 
would  hab  got  nit,  too,  —  Texas  Si/tings, 
August,  1888. 

Persons  who  are  capable  of  descending  to 
New  York  and  Boston  English  are  fully  jus- 
tilied  in  saying  that  there  are  no  ixiKs  on 
St.  Louis  or  the  St.  Louis  delegation  either. 
—Missouri  Republican,  February  24, 1888. 

Sometimes  the  expression   is 

more  vulgarly  put  as  "no  fleas." 

Flint-Corn. — A  variety  of  maize. 

Flint  In.  To. — To  perform  or  act 
with  energy,  and  without  standing 
on  ceremony.  Applied  to  all  kinds 
of  actions,  even  to  eating.  Also 
merely  employed  as  a  variant  of 
TO  CHIP  IN  {q.v). 

Flip. — A  beverage  of  brandy,  beer 
and  sugar,  made  hot  and  foaming 
by  means  of  a  red-hot  poKcr.  De 
Vere  somewhat  mixes  cause  and 
effect,  however,  when  he  says  that 
it  was  considered  as  productive  of 
sore  ankles  and  shins,  so  that  old 
gentlemen  in  knee-breeches  and 
long  stockings  would  frequently 
wear  handkerchiefs  tied  around 
their    legs.  —  From    the    Swedish 
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FLIP,  To. — To  put  or  place  down, 
rrobably  a  corruption  of  "flop,"  to 
fall  suddenly. 

I  strppcil  into  Bl.ink's  jtist  now  for  a  little 
pnrchasL',  and  yon  know  what  a  stniniing 
littli!  cicjatmc  tlicn:  is  in  one  of  the  dc  nait- 
incnts.  No?  Well,  slu;'s  tlicie,  anyiiow, 
and  a  half-dollar  was  coming  to  nic  in  chant^i!. 
Maybe  yon  think  sho  fliim-kd  it  carcU'ssly 
on  to  the  counter  ?  Notmuchl  She  held  it 
ont  to  me  in  one  of  her  little  white  hands. — 
Ihtroit  Fni-  I'nss,  May  5,  i8««. 


Flip-Flopussed. — riaycd  out  ;  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  A  variation  of 
the  American  usage  of  "  to  llum- 
mox"  and  "to  flop."  Said  to  be 
common  in  Arkansas. 

FLiTTtB. — A  corruption  of  ♦'  fritter." 

Floater. — A  local  political  term  in 
Texas  for  a  candidate  representing 
several  constituencies. 

Floating  Batteries. — A  slang  term 
sarcastically  applied  to  the  bread 
rations  served  out  to  Confederate 
soldiers  during  the  Rebellion. 

Flock. — To  fire  into  the  wrong 
FLOCK. — To  make  a  mistake  ;  to 
blunder.  A  variant  is  to  bark  up 
THE  WRONG  TREE.  I3oth  terms  are 
of  pioneer  origin. 

Floor. — To  have  or  hold  the 
FLOOR. — A  Congress  phrase  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Parlia- 
mentary expression  "to  be  in 
possession  of  the  House."  A 
common  though  vulgar  mode  of 
expression,  is,  "  Now  dry  up,  for 
I've  the  Jlooy,"  i.e.,  "  Cease  talking, 
for  I  am  going  to  do  so." 

After  a  half  honr's  recess  Mr.  Glover  took 
the  FLOOR.  He  s.iid  he  hadn't  intended  to 
say  anything,  but  certain  assertions  of  the 
contestant's  counsel  called  for  a  personal 
reply.— S^.LoMis  Globe  Democrat,  MATch  11, 
J8!i8. 


Flume 

Floor-Walker.— A  shop-walker. 

A  tall  old  lady  dressed  in  black,  with  n 
business-like  air  an<l  water-wave  curls,  sailed 
into  one  of  the  lar^e  dry  Koods  stores  in 
Tw<;nty-third  Street,  and  declining  the 
service  of  a  fi-oou-walkhr,  made  directly 
for  the  cmpa  couMQi.— American  II umoriit, 

Flop-Up. — A  day's  tramp ;  a  sot- 
DOWN  being  etjuivalent  to  half  a 
day's  travel.  Flop-up  time  is  bed- 
time. 

'  Stranger,  did  ye  lope  it  ? '  (come  on  foot). 
'  Yes.' 

'A  mile  or  a  sot-<lown  ? ' 
'More'nihat.    About  a  dozen  flop-ups." 
—Detroit  Free  Press,  September  15,  18S8. 


Flour,  To. — To  convert  grain  into 
flour.     So  also  flouring-mill. 

Flour  City. — Rochester,  also  flower 
city.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Spring- 
field likewise  bears  the  latter  name. 
Rochester  derives  its  double  nick- 
name respectively  from  its  nursery 
trade,  and  on  account  of  its  being 
the  centre  of  flour  mills. 

Flour  doin's. — Wheaten  bread ;  fare 
of  a  superior  kind. 

It  was  a  nice  weddin';  sich  raisins  and 
oraiiResandhauis,  flour  uoiN'sandchicken 
fixins,  and  four  sich  onconunon  big  gobblers 
rnastiid,  I  never  seed. — New  York  Hpirit  0/ 
the  Times, 

FLUB-DuB  AND  GuFF. — RhetOHcal  em- 
bellishment ;  what  a  Yankee  also 
calls  iiigh-falutin'. 

Rev.  Ml .  Selah  (to  desk  editor  of  the  Daily 
Roarer) — '  Mr.  Seo/ars,  are  you  going  to 
publish  my  prayer  in  fuil  ? ' 

Desk  Editor—'  In  full  ?  Well,  I  guess  not. 
(Changing  his  tone)—'  However,  we'll  do 
what  wo  can  for  you.     By  swiping  out  the 

FLUU-DL'B  AND  OLFF,  I  gUPSS  We'll  haVC  lOoni 

to   put    in    the  points.'— /;iY;o)i  Free  Press, 
August,  1888. 

Flume. — A  narrow  passage  confining 
water  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a 
mill-wheel.  From  Anglo-Saxon 
fiiim,  a  stream;  cr Latin /;»«i!«,  a 
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river.  The  term  is  of  course 
thoroughly  gfod  English,  but  is 
far  more  largely  colloquial  in 
America,  and  in  some  idiomatic 
senses  is  used  in  a  manner  quite 
unknown  in  England. 

'  Lool;-a-here,  yon  nnndn't  squeal,'  cried 
the  clairn-jiimpcr  as  Mrs.  Ilaniino.i  ran 
sliriekin;^  toward  tliom  with  the  cliilthcn 
cliiiKiiif,',  tf.Tn,.^-stric,l!(;n,  to  her  rowii. 
'You  and  tlu:  kids  has  Rot  to  f;ct,  inst.iiitcr. 
Yini  hear?  You've  Kot  to  slnpn,  slide,  take 
to  thg  ii.uMi;,  net  out  of  tliis  rifjlu  off  or 
ioiu  the  tlirong,'  and  ho  and  his  friends 
lauj^hed  boisterously. — The  Critic,  April  14, 
188H. 

A  solitary  ranch  was  passed  the  first  day 
of  the  voyaj^e,  and  for  in.-uiy  miles  there 
was  a  vesii^e  of  former  liiunan  occupancy 
in  tlie  iihape  of  a  ]on}^-al>.in<loned  ii.i.'MK, 
tliat  once  furnished  water  for  placer-mining. 
—Cciiiury  Mi'.!;ar,iuc,  1087. 

'Now  we're  all  rit,'!;t,  pard.  I.rit's  start 
fresh.  Don't  you  mind  my  smilllin^  a 
liltle — becu.c  we're  in  a  power  of  troubh;. 
You  sec,  one  of  the  boy.-;  has  gonk  vv  thu 

M.UMK. ' 

'  Clone  where? ' 

'  Up  the  ri.  MK — throwcd  np  the  sponji'?, 
you  under^-t.ind.'  —  Miiiii  Twniii's  Tlie 
Imieccnts  at  Howe,  p.  19. 


Flumma-Daddle.— "  This,"  says  De 
Vcru,  "is  a  holiday  mess  of  New 
England  fishermen,  who  lick  their 
chops  at  the  very  mention  of  this 
oddly  named  delicacy."  It  's  a 
"mess"  indeed.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  ingredients,  the  mr^st 
important  of  wliich  are  stale  or  1, 
pork-fat,  molasses,  cinnamon,  1- 
spice,  and  cloves ;  by  tne  aid  of 
tlu'".e  materials  a  kind  of  mush  is 
luade,  which  is  baked  in  the  o\en 
and  brought  to  the  table  hot  and 
brown. 


Flummux.— \    college    term     for    a 

failure  or   poor   recitation. To 

KLUMMiix. — A  common  provincial- 
ism in  England,  which,  according 
to  Hailiwt;!!,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  overcome,  frighten,  bewiluer, 
foil,  di-sappoint,  etc.,  but  which  in 
America    indicates    the    abandon- 


ment of  a  purpose  ;  to  give  in ;  to 
die. 

Flunk. — A  backing  out;  the  idea  of 
fear  being  conveyed  as  the  cause 
of  such  action. 

Announcement  is  made  tliat  tlie  seriate,  in 
executive  session,  postponed  considerinj^  the 
lin^lish  extradition  treaty  until  next  Decem- 
ber, which  cm  only  mean  that  Riddleberner 
forced  the  presidential  possibilities  of  the 
senate  to  a  coinplete  ii.uNK. — Misaouri 
Rtpublican,  February  11,  1888. 

In  college  phraseology  it  indicates 
a  failure. So  also  in  l.ioth  senses 

TO  I'LU.NK,  or  TO  FLUNK  OUT. 

A  koerless  man  1..  his  talk  was  Jim, 
And  ,111  .awkward  man  in  a  row; 

But  he  nev(  r  i  i.u.sk;;!),  and  he  never  lied, 
I  reckon  he  never  know'd  how. 
—  John  Ihiy.—Jim  JUiidsoe  of  the  I'niirie 

The  word  was  once  current  in 
r^ngland,  where,  however,  the  only 
survival  is  flu.nkev.  Ulunkcy  has 
by  no  means  the  same  signification 
in  America  as  in  England.  Besides 
the  college  usage,  as  explained 
above,  it  is  employed  by  brokers  in 
Wall  Street  to  novices  who  seek 
ruin  by  dabbling  in  stocks  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge. 


Flutter    Wheel.  —  A 

wheel. 


small    water- 


Fly  Around,  To.  —  To   move    about 

quickly. From  this  is  obtained 

its  still  more  slangy  intensitive,  to 

FLY  ROUND  AND  THAR  ONIi'S    SHIRT. 

Hence  the  derivative  adjective 

Fi,v  in  the  .sense  of  cute,  knowing, 
etc.,  a  slang  variant  which  is  per- 
fectly familiar  in  ICngland.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Stin  Francisco 
Ncu's  Lcticr  illustrates  still  another 
meaning  when  husays  (Feb.  4,  i8S<S), 
"  I'm  just  ^cttin'  sick  'n  tired  o'  the 
way  't  them yT)'  dames  goon,  'n  the 
way  't  the  fellahs  hang  round  'em 
'n  dance   with    'em    'n  so  forth." 
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The  yZy-dames  here  referred  to  be- 
longed to  the  frail  sisterhood  class. 

Tho  frequency  of  iceent  conviction  and 
puiiislitnc.nt  of  semi-political  criitiiiials  is 
tvideiico  of  the  working  of  t'lie  (inickened 
conscience  of  the  Ainerican  people.  Kach 
conviction  is  r  lesson  to  the  youthful  poli- 
tician that  I'T.VNioss  and  snianiiess  can- 
not bo  pl';aded  in  Miiti^;atioii  of  contempt  of 
lionor. — Daily  Inttv-Oaait,  March  H,  1888. 

Flyers. — In  the  slang  of  railway  men, 
fast  trains. 

In  spite  of  the  siiike,  passenRor  trains,  cx- 
cnpting  what  are  known  as  the  ii-vrcKS,  are 
runnin);  with  reasonable  regularity,  although 
generally  b(diind  tiiiu!.  The  mails  aie  getting 
throngli,  too. — .S7.  Louh  Globe  Democrat, 
March,  2,  i8«8. 

Flying  Axe-Handles. — See    Handle. 

(To    FLY   OFF   THE    HANDLE.) 

Flying  Brand. —  A  brand  used  for 
cattle  by  the  ranchmen  of  the 
Western  plains. — See  Brand. 

Flying  Fish. — Otherwise  called  the 
SEA-ROBIN  and  the  pig-fish  This 
is  not  the  true  flying  fish  of  the 
tropics,  the  name  in  this  case  being 
an  allusion  to  its  general  ap- 
pearance in  the  water  when  sup- 
ported by  its  long  outstretched  fm. 

Fly  Light,  To. — To  take  things  easily  ; 
to  mako  ori,''self  comfortable. 

When  we  see  a  monk  sitting  on  a  rock, 
looking  tranciuilly  up  to  he.iven,  with  a 
hmu-ui  skull  beside  him,  and  without  other 
baggage,  we  know  that  that  is  .'Jt.  Jerome, 
because  we  kuow  th.it  he  always  went 
ir.YiNG  MGiiT  in  the  matter  of  baggigc.- 
Maik  Twain's  Scnamers. 


FoLLEs  aroines. — Wild  rice.  So 
called  by  the  early  French  settlers. 

Foo-Foo.— A.  contemptuous  term  for 
an  insignificant  person.   New  York. 

Fool  Around,  To. — To  hang  about ; 
an  idea  of  resentment  to  the 
presence  of  the  person  addressed 
or  spoken  of  is  generally  implied. 
When  applied  to  a  man  given  to 
dangling  about  a  woman's  skirts, 
the  meaning  is  more  akin  to  the 
original  signification  of  "  to  flirt." 

Mosc — Now  look  a-hcro,  Liz, — I  go  in  for 
Bill  Syk'is,  'cause  he  nins  wid  our  machine; 
but  he  m.istn't  come  i'oolin'  rou.nd  my  gal,  or 
I'll  give  liim  fits. — .1  Glance  at  New  York. 

Fool-Fish.  —  The  file-fish  ;  said  to 
derive  its  uncomplimentary  name 
from  its  manner  of  locomotion. 

Fool's  Gold. — Ore  which,  from  its 
appearance,  misleads  the  novice  in 
mining,  .so  true  is  it  that  "all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters."  The  genuine 
article  by  no  means  looks  its  value. 

To  the  man  who  desires  to  engage  and 
invest  in  mining  matters,  I  say:  come  out  to 
the  mining  regions,  look  around,  take  off 
your  coat  and  go  to  work,  learn  how  to  mine;, 
learn  how  to  distinguish  between  fool's 
Goi.i)  and  the  gc'iiuine  article  ;  learn  liow  to 
recognise  the  precious  metal-bearing  ores 
when  you  see  them. — St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat, April  29,  18SS. 

Foot.— To  pull  foot. — To  go  for- 
ward ;  to  advance ;  not  to  U.i  u.u 
grass  grow  under  one's  feet. 
Variants  arc  "  to  take  one's  foot  in 
one's  hand,"  "  to  make  tracks,"  etc. 


FOLKS.— So  generally  used  in  America 
for  "people"  or  "folk,"  that  it 
may  be  included  nmcng  colloquial 
Americanisms.  In  the  South  white 
lecple  are  called  white  folk.s, 
where  also  the  derivative  adjective 
FOLKSY  is  current. 


Foot- Stove. —  An  old-time  con- 
trivance used  as  a  foot-warmer. 

Footy,  Fouty. — This  has  the  meaning 
of  cither  a  mistake,  a  blunderer 
who  commits  the  same,  or  one  who 
for    any   reason    is    held   in   light 
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estncm.     Bartlett  quotes  it  as  local 
in  Massachusetts. 

Forbidden  Fruit  {Citrus  panulisi). — 
A  fruit  wliicli  in  size,  shape,  and 
otlicr  particulars  is  very  like  the 
shaddock.     West  Indies. 


sible  for  tlie  antipathy,  which  year 
by  year  grows  in  intensity,  to  any- 
thing not  American.  The  fruits  of 
tliis  have  latterly  been  most 
marked  in  the  action  taken  in 
regard  to  emigration  generally,  and 
Chinese  emigration  in  particular. 


Force. — A  gang  of  laborers. 

Forefathers-  Dav.--A  holiday  kept 
in  New  iMigland,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  landing  of  the  I'ilgriin 
Fathers  at  I'lymouth,  Mass.,  on 
December  22nd,  1620. 

Al  an  caily  pcri(jil,  llic  |n:(j|)1c'if  I'lyiiioiitli 
bcKiiii  to  CI  liJiiMti'  the  ,11 1  iviil  of  till;  I.dyilcti 
colonists  al  lli;it  place,  and  the  p.utinilar  (l:iy 
Sclcclcil,  was  that  which  they  snp[)i)se(l  to 
coi  respond  wiili  1  )rii  inlier  ntli,  old  style. 
TheirastroiHiniy  h'ini;  ai  lanli,  they  ohsei  v(,'(l 
th(^  22nd,  new  styli-,  instead  of  iiKt  as  re- 
(piirecl.  Some  time  ajjo  the  "ilfiiini  Society 
of  l^lymoiitli  ,ipi)oinled  .1  coMmiitlee  to  in']nire 
into  the  fads,  and,  while  ihey  admit  the 
aMionomi<:al  eiior,  they  rec.(;nnn(  nd  the 
ronlimiaiicc  of  the  ohsei  vanc.e  of  the  22iul. 
An  at  ten  I  pi,  howev('f  lias  Ix'en  made  io:-,hovv 
ih.it  the  z. '.lid,  uM  style,  was  the  day  conunem- 
oiated,  lull  of  ihii  no  proof  has  In  i.n  t^iveil, 
while  it  is  siillicienlly  (  le:ir  tliat  tlu'iith  of 
iJeci  nilicr,  old  style,  was  tlic  day  iicld  in 
mind. 

Fore-Handed. — In  Iinglish  diction- 
aries the  meaning  of  this  word  is 
given  as  early  ;  tiir.ely  ;  with  a  sup- 
plementary signilir.ition  of  easy 
circumstances.  Tiiis  last  mean- 
ing is  rarely  heard  in  i'.ngland,  but 
is  perfectly  collofjuial  in  America. 

I'll  work  and  iioard  with  yon.  I 
know  there  is  no  need  for  it.  I'athcr  is 
loKi'.iiANDKi) ;  he  says  I  can  j;o  to  school,  but 
I  ain't  (Miiiij;  to  tiy  it. — I'litnam's  Ma(:<i^ini. 

Foreign. — American  usage  in  re- 
spect to  this  uord  does  not  run  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  current  in 
luigland.  An  Englishman  is  as 
much  a  foreigner  to  an  Amt.'rican 
as  are  the  French  and  Italians, 
whereas  in  JCngland  no  such  dis- 
tinclionisever  maile.  The  Munkoic 
DucTKi.NK  (q.v.)  is  largely  rcspon- 


FoRELADY.  —  A  forewoman.  —  Sec 
Ladv,  for  comp.arison  between 
English  and  American  usage  of 
"woman"  and  "lady." 

Fore-Pay. —  i'ayment  beforehand,  as 
in  the  Western  variation  of  the 
old  pro\erb,  there  are  two  bad 
payments— "nj  pay  and  fore 
pay." 

Forest  City. — No  less  than  three 
cities  in  the  Union  cl.iini  this 
sobritpiet  on  accoimt  of  the  lavi.sh 
manner  in  which  trees  adorn 
their  thoroughfares — Savannah,  in 
Georgia  ;  rorti.ind,  in  Maine  ;  and 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio. 

FORCE  Ahead,  To. — To  advance  with 
alacrity  ;  rapid  progression. 

I.oii(»  Island  is  I'onniNo  AfncAi)  in  tho 
aniin.al  suH'itity  line.-  iVcii;  Yoi'i  Telci;vam, 

Forget  It! — And  uon't  vou  kokgkt 
IT.  -(Jne  of  the  senseless  catch- 
phrases  which  every  now  and  then 
seem  to  seize  hold  of  the  popular 
taste  (or  want  of  taste)  and  run 
their  course  like  wildfire  through 
all  the  large  centres  of  popul.ition. 
They  convey  no  esiiccial  idea, 
rational  or  irrational,  .'ind  can  only 
be  described  as  utterly  senseless 
and  vulgar. 

There  t,  ,1  bo  110  two  opposini;  ojiiiiions 
in  that  respecl.  (jreat  capil.d  dem.iiids  divi- 
<lends.  Dividends  can  bu  had  only  from  a 
lirusperom.  business.  A  pro-.peroiis  business 
iniist  reco'^iiizo  tlu;  law  of  supply  and  de- 
ii.and,  and  if  the  public,  deinaiid  dirt  the 
niiwspapcrs  will   fiiinibh    dirt— and    uo.n't 
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vou  i-(]U(".i:r  n.—Iioston  Weekly  Globe, 
rd).  29,  18  .;i. 

'Did  yuii  srj(!  any  Qiial-.crs  in  Pliila- 
dclpliia  ? '  was  asl:(:(l  of  a  iJclioilcr  who 
lat':ly  r(:lu:ii(:(l  from  tliat  cily. 

'(Jnly  one  lliat  I  was  sun;  of.' 

'  Did  ho  Ihoi:  and  ihon  yon  ? ' 

'ilcdid.  lli;  t^ot  down  olt  Ins  hack  and 
said:  "IF  thcc  don't  pay  ni(;  2  d.ols.  I'll 
knoi-U  thy  hiaincd  !ii:ad  olf,"  and  I  paid, 
alliion(;li  I  kM(  w  tho  ic^nlar  faro  was 
twclvi;  shillinKS.  Yon  don't  want  to  fool 
witli  those  Onakcrs  any,  ANO  don't  vol'  roK- 
GET  vx:—l)druU  Free  J'rcss,  Oct.  6,  i8bB. 


For  GOD'S  Sake. — A  curious  mode  of 
bt.itiiif<  tli;it  a  tiling,'  is  thorouf,'hly 
or  well  (lone,  and  probably  of 
Puritan  derivation  ;  thus,  such 
quaint  phrases  are  sometimes  h(;ard 
as,  "  th;it  orchard  was  planted  foy 
Cud's  sake" :  or,  similarly,"  a  build- 
ing is  erected /(^f  God's  sake"  :  the 
meaning  in  each  case  being  simply 
that  the  work  was  effectively  done. 

FORNENT. — This  old  word,  from  the 
Lo'.^'land  Scotch,  still  lives  on  in 
America;  it  is  pronounced,  how- 
ever, CLH/cynciit  or  fcyncnst.  Chiefly 
heard  in  Pennsylvania. 

Banker—'  What's  the  matter,  Pat  ? ' 

Patrick — '  Sine  there's  three  moor  ov  thini 
hathen  Chinymin  started  a  lann<hy  rinht 
IOUNi;nt  th(!  other  two.  Bad  luck  to  'em  ; 
they'll  rnin  this  foine  country!  ' 

Banker — '  In  what  way?  ' 

Patrick— 'Takiii'  lliu  money  out  ov  it,'— 
Vuck,  ibS8. 

Forty-' LEVEN. — A  slang  phrase  indi- 
cative of  indelinitiveness  to  the 
last  degree.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  is  thought  to  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  familiar  number  used, 
like  other  round  numbers  in 
Hebrew,  as  an  indefmite  expression. 
Boys  say,  "  You  have  scared  me 
like /oW^/,"  and  teamsters  boast  of  a 
powerful  horse,  that  will  pull  like 
forty.  'J'he  addition  of  eleven  is  the 
element  of  incon^^-ruity  added  to 
the  humorous  exaggeration  already 
expressed,  and  thus  a  fuyty-elevenlh 
cousin,  for  instance,  expresses  an 


infinitesimal  dfgrec  of  relationship, 
one  too  small  to  be  st.ated  accu- 
rately, and  hence  given  in  fictitious 
numbers,  t'oyty-'leicn  sounds  like  a 
negroism. 

[II(  1  rid  me  roun' to  see  the  place,  entirely 

frci:  'f  expcnso, 
Willi     iDiri  y-'i.i:vi:n    new    Kines  o'     sarso 

witluait  no  charKo  a(-(|n.iirU((l  me, 
Gi'  me  three;  cheers,  an'  vowed  thel  I  wiiz  all 

their  faliiicy  paiiUediiie. 

— Digtow  Pdpen. 

FORTV-NlNER,  49-ER.  —  1849    WaS     the 

year  of  the  great  gold  fever  and 
general  exodus  to  California. 

In  the  characters  appear  the  same  old  con- 
trasts hotween  the  (^alilornia  fokty-ninkk 
and  the  moK;  refirn.'d  |(haracters|,  a  con- 
trast which  is  certainly  amnsint^  hut  a  trifle 
monot<inons  ev(;n  to  the  warnu;st  admirers 
of  Mr.  Hart(;'s  nenins.  —  Koview  of  Bret 
Hart(;'s  'Drift  from  Kedwood  Camp'  in 
CIniitiait  Intelligencer  (N.Y.),  February  22, 
ibbS. 


Forty  Rod  Lightning. — Whiskey  of 
ihc  most  villainous  description  ;  so 
called  because  humorously  war- 
ranted to  kill  at/oyty  rods. 


Forwardly. — Already.  Compare  with 
firstly. 

'Hip!    And  yon'uii  don't  want  to  marry 
me  I  '  shouted  Del). 

'  I — I  can't,  my  child.' 

'  M(;l)l«;   yon'un    is   rouwAUDLV  (already) 
jin(;d  ?'  (pieried  the  mother. 

'Yes.' 

'Ilin!    And   I  sot  sich  store  by  he  an  I 
wailed  I^eh  as  she  sat  down  and  bt;gan  to 
ciy.—Detyuil  Free  Press,  Seiitember  15,  ibbS. 


Fotch,  fotched. — Negro  corruptions 
for  "  fetch"  and  "  fetched." 

I  do  believe  ine  and  Nancy  was  b(;liked 
by  the  Indians  ;  and  m.iny's  the  venison 
and  turkey  th(;y  iorf;n'i)  us  as  a  sort  of 
present,  an<l  mayhi;  a  kind  of  p.iy  fcjr  hread- 
stulls  and  salt  Nancy  nst;d  to  give  them. — 
Curllon's  The  New  J'nnliase. 

I  was  soon  rorcn'i)  up  in  tlm  victualling 
line— and  I  busted  for  the  benefit  of  my 
creditors,— jf.  C.  Neat,  Dolly  "Junes, 


ll  dirt  the 


Foul  Hand 


Foul  Hand  (In  I'okcr). —  A  lu.nd 
composed  of  moro  or  less  than  five 
cards. — 'lite  American  Iluylc. 


Found. —  A    corruption   for    "find 
which  is  sometimes  heard. 


Foundation. —  A  foundation  in 
Montana  means  four  loj,'s  laid 
across  each  otiier  r.o  as  to  form 
a  square,  and  is  a  legal  notification 
of  intent  to  build  a  cabin  and 
take  up  a  claim.  In  other  localities 
such  titles  are  called  notices,  etc. 

The  two  FOUNDATiON.s  so  near  together 
were  ovidcnccs  of  ;i  dispute  about  tli(-  tillo 
to  the  little  sli  ip  of  iiie.idow  land,  on  vvliich 
Uk;  o(  (  iii),ints  perli.ips  expected  to  lind  gold. 
— Century  Ma/;ii,~,iiii\  iHHy. 

Fourteenth  Amendment  Persuasion. 

—Negroes:  broin  the  number  of 
the  clause  amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  when 
slavery  was  abolished.  —  See 
Colored. 

To  lak(.'  the  law  is  one  of  (lio  Krentost  pri- 
vileges in  the  (-slimation  of  the  colored  folk 
that  theioum  i.i;nth  a  m  km  dm  knt  con  furred, 
and,  whether  ofleM(hr  or  (h'fendant,  they 
take  a  pride  in  snnnnonses  lieyond  de- 
scribing.— Tlie  Times  Democrat,  l-'ubruary  5, 
lbB8. 


Fox,  To. — (i)  A  shoemaker's  term.  To 

repair  boots,  and (2)  In  Canada, 

to  play  truant  from  school. 

F  o  X  -  F I R  E .  —  The  name  given  to 
rotten  wood  fouiul  in  swampy 
places,  ami  which,  at  night,  j)resents 
a  phosphorescent  appearance. 

Fox  Girls,  The. —  Three  sisters — 
Leah,  Margaretta,  and  Catherine, 
thelast  named  beingmore familiarly 
known  as  Katie— to  whose  instru- 
mentality the  strange  and  mar- 
vi^llous  movem^'ut  called  moijkrn 
siMKiTUAi.i.sM  (q.v.)  owes  its  origin. 
Although    the    two    elder    sisters 
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were  largely  concerned,  yet  to 
Katie,  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
belongs  the  special  honor  of  being 
the  in  .trument  of  its  introduction, 
lirielly,  the  iitory  runs  as  follows: — 
"  The  family  of  I3avid  Fox,  at 
Ilydesville,  N.Y.,  were  disturbed 
by  a  certain  inexplicable  knocking 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  iH,).S. 
The  little  girl,  Knte,  aroused  from 
lier  evening  slumber  by  the  noise 
and  the  alarm  oi  the  family,  asked 
the  unknown  cause  of  the  sounds  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  raps.  It 
tlid  so;  and  'Oh,  mother!'  the 
little  girl  exclaimed,  '  it  hears  what 
I  say  ;  it  knows  what  I  tell  it  ;  for 
it  has  rajiped  the  nundjcr  of  times 
I  asked  it  !  '  Here  was  a  discovery : 
the  phenomena  had  an  intelligent 
cause  !  "  From  this  small  be- 
ginning it  is  dillicult  to  say,  in 
view  of  subsecjuent  developments, 
what  the  end  will  be.  The  three 
girls  in  (juestion  soon  became 
f.imous,  the  little  frame-house  at 
Hydesvillc,  and  later  the  public- 
hall  at  Rochester,  became  the 
centre  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
inrpiiry,  such  as  has  been  seldom 
known.  Leah,  in  after  life,  married 
Mr.  Underbill,  the  well-known 
banker  of  New  York  ;  Margarelta 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Kane,  the 
Arctic  explorer  ;  while  Katie  Fox 
marrierl  Mr.  II.  D.  Jencken,  a 
London  barrister.  All  three  sisters 
are  still  living. 

Fox  Grape  (Vitis  lahntsca,  or  in  the 
bouth  Vitis  viilpina). — A  large 
berried  grape.  Its  name  is  said 
to  arise  from  its  rank,  fox-like 
ta.ste.  As,  however,  the  juice,  when 
fermented,  is  very  intoxicating,  it 
is  more  probable  that  its  distinc- 
tive name  is  derived  from  the  old 
English  "  fox,"  to  intoxicate. 

Fractional  Cohrency.  —  The  legal 
term  by  whicli  the  nickel  and  cop- 
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|i(jr  coins  issued  since  the  war  arc 
known.  'Ihose  arc  all  of  small 
(lenouiinatiun,  being  fractional 
parts  of  silver  coins  already  in  use, 
hence  the  name. 


FflACGLE,  To. — In  Texas,  people  nre 
not  roljb(;d,  they  are  only  pugf^lcd, 
which,  however,  amounts  to  much 
the  same  thing. 

Frame  House.  —  A  house  made  of 
tinil)er.  In  all  new  districts  the 
houses  are  of  this  character,  and 
in  many  instances  the  nuishrocjm- 
citics  which  hero  and  tiiere  have 
sprung  up  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  have  been  composed 
entirely  o\  Jyame  houses.  The  transi- 
tion to  frame  shells  with  stucco 
fronts,  and  thence  to  brick  and 
stone  houses  is  gradual. 

Fraud. — In  addition  to  the  English 
slang  sense  of  trickery  and 
cheating,  another  meaning  is  col- 
lofjuialiy  current  in  the  States, 
whence  it  has  inade  its  way  to 
this  country.  I'roctor  thus  ex- 
plains it.  A  person  is  called  a 
fraud,  not,  as  liartlett  says,  when 
he  is  a  cheat,  or  at  least  not 
necessarily  to  signify  that  he  is  a 
cheat,  but  when  he  disappoints 
expectations.  Thus  an  actor,  of 
whom  great  thinjtshad  been  heard, 
but  who  should  be  judged  not  so 
clever  as  had  been  anticipated, 
would  be  descrijjed  as  -.i/i-nud,  but 
certainly  not  with  the  idea  of 
attributing  actual  dishonesty  to 
him.  So  a  picture,  or  a  book,  or 
play,  which  proved  disappointing,  is 
called  a  fiaiid,  without  attributing 
(necessarily)  any  trickery  to  the 
painter  or  author.  In  fact,  the 
word  is  often  applied  to  a  land 
scape  or  other  natural  object  or 
phenomenon.  T'or  instance,  ths 
constellation     of     the     Southern 


Cross  has  Ijefore  now  been  called 
a  fnuid  by  those  AiTiericans  who 
see  it  for  the  first  time  under 
unfavor.able  conditions,  if.,  unless 
it  is  nearly  upright  on  the  southern 
horizon.  The  nearest  English 
ecpiivalcnt  is  the  slang  use  of  the 
word  "  sell." 

Free. — A  term,  the  significance  of 
which,  in  one  sense,  has  long  since 
passed  away.  Before  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  adjective  ffce  was 
used  as  the  antithesis  of  that  insti- 
tution. Thus,  KKi;i;-LAiioi<  was 
that  performed  by/rtf-nien  and  n(jt 
slaves.  The  term  /nc-labor  has, 
however,  again  become  tlie  cpiestion 
of  the  day,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  impending  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  point  at 
issue  being  whether  the  employer 
sh;ill  monopolize  by  far  the  lion's 
share  of  the  wealth  created  by 
others.  It  is  also  doubtless  well 
within  the  memory  of  people  still 
living,  that  products  such  as  cotton, 
sugar,  etc.,  were  described  in  this 
country  as  slave-grown  sugar, //'iin 
cotton,  etc.  So  with  the  term 
/j'fc-nigger  and/nr-soil,  etc. 

Free-Fighter. — A  free  lance;  soused 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Free-Love. — A  theory  and  practice 
which,  during  one  decade,  spread 
like  wild-lire  throughout  the  States. 
It  advocated  promiscuity  in  sexual 
iiittrcourse,  and  the  grain  of  truth 
enshrined  in  the  idea  was  swamped 
by  this  terribly  fatal  defect.  Com- 
pare with  AFi'iNiTY. From  this 

word  come  the  derivatives  vhee- 
LOVERS  and  fkee-loveism. 

Free  Lunch  Fiend. — In  American 
drinking  saloons,  morsels  of  food  are 
pretty  generally  provided  gratis  for 
those  who  care  to  partake  of  them 
when  drinking.    The//v^  luncltfiaid, 
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therefore,  is  one  who  makes  a  meal 
off  what  is  really  provided  as  a 
snack.  He  pays  for  a  drink,  but 
shamefacedly  manages  in  this  way 
to  get  something  more  than  his 
money's  worth. 

FREE  Soilers.  —This  party  began  to 
show  strength  in  1848,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  restricting 
slavery  to  its  then  existing  limits. 
It  was  preceded  by  and  grew  out 
of  the  "  Liberty  Party,"  which 
never  developed  much  strength, 
and  in    1853   was  merged   in   the 

Republican    Party. Also    fkee 

soiLisM  in  a  similar  sense. 

Free  States. — A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  those  States  in  which 
negro  slavery  did  not  exist. 

Free-Stone  Peach. — A  variety  of 
peach  in  which  the  stone  is  easily 
detached  from  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit. 


Free  Stone  State.  —  Connecticut, 
which  is  also  known  as  the  Blue 
Law  State  and  the  Nutmeg  State. 


woin.m,  and  his  undyintj  hatred  to  stale 
notions  of  sentimentality. — Daily  Intcr- 
Ocean,  March  2,  i8b8. 

-Another  meaning  is  to  become 


possessed  of  an  intense  longing  for 
anything ;  as  I  /yce::c  to  go  back, 
would    be  the    expression   of  one 

thoroughly      home -sick.  To 

FREEZE  OUT,  applied  to  persons,  is 
to  compel  them  to  do  one's  will, 
the  idea  conveyed  being  that  of 
unfair  pressure. 

Freeze  Out, — In  freeze-out  poker, 
each  player  exposes  an  equal 
amount  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  which  cannot  be  added 
to  from  any  source,  other  than 
winnings  from  other  players.  No 
player  can  retire  v/ith  any  of  this 
stake  until  the  close  of  the  game, 
or  the  hour  fixed  for  its  close ;  no 
player  can  be  deprived  of  a  call,  if 
he  puts  up  all  his  money  ;  and  no 
player,  when  his  money  is  ex- 
hausted, can  borrow,  or  continue 
in  the  game  on  credit  under 
any  circumstances. — The  American 
Hoyle. 

Freezer. — A  refrigerator. 
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Free  to  Say  :  Free  to  Confess. — 
To  acknowledge  without  hesitation. 

Freeze,  To. — To  freeze  on  to,  is, 
generally  speaking,  to  adhere 
closely  to  a  thing. 

Thct  I  Kiti/  Dow.N  right  where  I  wuz,  nicrried 

the  Widder  Shennon, 
(Her  thirds  was  part  in  cotton-land,  part  iu 

the  curse  o'  Can  lan). 
An'  lu  re  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk  on  a 

wall. 
With  nothin'  to  feel  riled  about  much  later'n 

Eddam's  fall. 

The  competence  of  a  juror  was  judged  by 
Lawyer  Fo  rest  by  a  man's  faith  in  news- 
paper articliis,  impressionability  to  the  lovely 
Maud's  back-number  history,  Ids  ability  to 
shake  ready-formed  opinions  and  fkkiczk  on 
TO  new  ones  as  tliey  should  be  manufacturtd 
by  real  live  facts  in  the  evidence  about  to 
come,  his  desire  to  give  a  fair   trial  to  a 


Freight  Car. — A  goods  van,  and 
similarly,  a  freight  train  is  the 
goods  train  of  English  railways. — 
See  Railroad  terminology. 

fresh  — A  Southern  phrase  for  bold  ; 
forward ;  and  a  person  putting  him- 
self en  evidence  when  not  required, 
would  be  described  as  a  little  too 
resh . 

Freshet. — This  word  has  changed  its 
meaning  in  American  usage,  where 
it  means  a  flood.  J.  Russell  Lowell 
says,  "Our  New  England  cross 
between  Ancient  Pistol  and  Dugald 
Dalgethy  ;  Captain  Underhill  uses 
the  word  (1638)  to  mean  a 
"current,"  and  I  do  not  recollect 
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it  elsewhere  in  that  sense.  I, 
therefore,  leave  it  with  a  ?  for 
future  explorers." 

Just  in  front  of  the  ranch  verandah  is  a 
line  of  old  cottouwoods  tliat  shaito  it  diniii(4 
the  fierce  licat  of  suniinor,  rendering;  it  always 
cool  and  plca;;ant.  But  a  few  feet  beyond 
these  trees  comes  tlie  cut-off  bank  of  the 
river,  thronuli  wliose  broad,  sandy  bed,  tlie 
sliallovv  stream  winds  as  if  lost,  except 
when  a  fkeshet  fills  it  from  brim  to  brim 
with  foaming  yellow  v/ater.—Raiicli  Life 
in  the  Fur  West. 

The  worst  fiucsiikt  in  the  annals  of  this 
section  of  Western  Massachusetts  occurred 
last  nii^ht,  rcsultinf;  in  much  damaRO  to 
prop(;rty.  —  Xcu  York  Weekly  Times, 
February  22,  i8S3. 

Friends. — This  word   is  used  where 
in  England  we  employ  relations. 

FniJOLEs.  —  The 
kidney  beans. 


Spanish   name  for 


Ff.ills. — To  PUT  ON  FRILLS  is  gene- 
rally synonymous  with  an  assump- 
tion ot  styl«  in  which  conceit  and 
bumptiousness  play  a  considerable 
part.  In  English  slang  it  would 
be  called,  "  Putting  on  side,"  or  as 
'Arry  would  put  it,  being  "Ail 
there." 

'  You  think  you're  a  good  deal  of  a  big-bug, 
don't  you?' 

'  Mavbe  I  am,  maybe  I  ain't,'  I  says. 

'  Don't  you  give  me  none  o'  your  lip,'  says 
he.  'You've  put  on  considerable  many 
FRILLS  since  I  been  away.  I'll  take  vou 
down  a  peg  before  I  get  done  with  yon'.'— 
Adventures  0/  Huckleberry  Finn. 

At  the  same  time  a  somesvhat  less 
offensive  meaning  is  conveyed  in 
other  instances,  when  accomplish- 
ments such  as  music,  French, 
German,  etc  ,  are  called /ivY/s.  The 
U!-e  of  frills  in  this  sense  must 
have  arisen  from  the  teaching  of 
philosojjhy,  that  "Manners  form 
the  outer  garment  of  the  man's 
individuniifv." 

Ain't  you  a  sweet-scented  dandy,  though  ? 
A  bed  ;  and  bedclothes  ;  and  a  look'n-glass  ; 
and  a  piece  of  carpet  on  the  floor— and  your 


own  father  got  to  sleep  with  the  hogs  in  tlie 
tan  yard.  1  never  see  such  a  son.  I  bet  I'll 
take  some  of  these  FUH.LS  out  of  you  before  I 'in 
done  with  you. — Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Fuw,  p.  33. 

Fnisco. — An  abbreviation  of  San 
Francisco. 

froe. — A  chopper  or  cleaver. 

Frog. — In  railway  parlance  the  rail 
at  the  point  where  two  lines 
intersect. 

Express  train  No.  8,  on  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  thrown 
from  the  track  by  a  broken  ikog  while 
passing  Steamburg  Station,  New  York, 
early  this  morning.  The  engine  and  first 
two  cars  passed  over  safely,  but  the  third 
coach  left  the  rails  and  dashed  into  the 
caboose  of  a  freight  train  lying  on  a  side 
trjick.— Daily  littcr-Ocean,  February  6,  liSba. 


Frolic. — An  American  equivalent  of 
the  English  "junketing."  The 
merriment  of  some  of  these  frolics 
is  harmless  enough  ;  with  others 
it  is  otherwise — very  much  so. 


Front-Name. — The  Christian  name. 


Frost-Fish  {Morrhua  pniinosa). — A 
small  fish  which  earns  its  dis- 
tinctive title  from  its  appearance 
off  the  coast  in  cold  weather.  It  is 
also  familiarly  called  the  tom-cod. 

Frost-Grape.  —  The  CHICKEN-GRAPE 
{q.v.). 

Frost- Wort  {Cistus  canidensis). —  A 
herb  largely  used  in  the  "  Shaker 
preparations." 

Frouohtv. — Spongy,  brittle,  or,  in 
fact,  applied  to  anything  that  is  of 
inferior  quality.  A  North  of  Eng- 
land provinrialism,  and  colloquial 
in  New  England. 
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Frowchy. — In  New  York  a  furbe- 
lowed  old  woman  is  so  called. 
From  the  Dutch  vrouwtje. 

FfluiTisH. — A  cultivator  of  fruit  trees. 
One  of  a  class  of  words  in  ist, 
some  few  of  which  are  useful, 
but  which  in  the  main  are  hideous 
monstrosities.  What  in  the  world 
can  be  said  for  such  forms  as 
"  walkist  "  "shootist,"  "singist," 
"  landr  .j-'st,"  and,  oh  Minerva! 
"obituarist." 

Frump,  To. — As  primarily  used  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the  sense 
of  "  to  insult  "  it  is  still  current 
in  Nev;  England.  It  survives  in 
England,  however,  in  "  an  old 
fi'uinp,"  a  cross  ill-tempered  person. 

Full,  Fulled. — The  old  participles 
for  "  filled,"  and  which  in  the 
South  are  still  used. 

Full  Feather,  —  To  be  in  full 
FEA.THKR  ;  that  is,  in  good  trim, 
condition ;  or,  as  athletes  would 
say,  in  good  "  form." 

Full  Team. — A  man  is  a  full  team  in 
himself  when  of  consequence  in 
the  community.  The  Western 
man's  love  of  horses,  both  for  their 
own  sal<e,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  forming  part  of  his  wealth, 
has  causi'd  him  to  draw  many  a 
simile  from  them.  His  best  friend  he 
dubs  OLD  iioss !  atid  no  higher  credit 
can  be  paid  a  man  than  to  have  it 
said  that  he  is  a/»//  team,  a  whole 
team,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  a 
whole  team  and  a  horse  to  spare. 
On  the  other  hand,  anything  mean, 
insignificant,  or  strikingly  small, 
is  dubbed  as  one-horsed.  —  See 
Horse. 


FuNDUM. — A  derisive  term  for  the  bed 
of  the  sea. 

Funeral. — This  is  not  my  funeral, 
i.e.,  it  is  no  business  of  mine. 
Fiuicrals  in  America  partake  largely 
of  the  nature  of  a  show  with  set 
pieces,  etc.  ;  hence  the  simile. 
McdiUtrs  are  li.ible  to  be  rebuked 
by  being  told  that  it  is  "  none  of 
their  funeral." 

After  a  lot  of  slides  had  been  exhibited  the 
audience  howled  for  Miss  Debar.  It  got 
so  noisy  that  Mr.  Marsh  rL'luctlantly  ex- 
clainird — 'Well,  is  this  your  funkr.\l  or 
mine?  '—Missouri  Republican,  April  «,  1888. 

Funfralize,  To. —  A  minister  func- 
ralizcs  when  officiating  at  a  burial 
service. 

Fun. — To  m.\ke  the  fur  fly. — To 
make  a  display  of  temper  ;  to  create 
a  commotion  ;  or  even  to  proceed 
to  extreme  measures — to  blows  and 
actual  lighting. 


It  has  been  an  open 
Capital  for  some  two 
a  big  revolt   against 
renoniination  was  in 
tion.     '  Wait  until  the 
assembles     on    Fcbr 
organizer,  'and  you  wi 
the  Cleveland   hide. 
February  29,  1888. 


secret  at  the  National 
or  three  months  that 
President  Cleveland's 
process  of  organiza- 
National  Comniittee 
nary  22,'  said  the 
11  see  thf  FUR  fly  from 
—  D:'r..r  Reiublican, 


Furmety. — This  old  English  delicacy 
is  still  known  in  Maryland.  In  the 
llallamshire  Glossary,  fromcty  is  de- 
scribed as  wheat  boiled  with  milk, 
to  which  sugar  and  spice  are 
added. 

Fust-Out,  To. — To  prove  abortive  ; 
to  end  in  smoke ;  to  come  to 
nothing. 

Fusty. — In  California  a  raw  hide  and 
wood  saddle-tree. 
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ABBEY  (Cant). — A  fool- 
ish talker ;  one  who 
has  "  the  gift  of  the 
gab." Of  a  simi- 
lar type  is  GABBi.E- 
MENT. — Idle  chatter ; 
prating.  IJoth  are 
spurious  Southern 
s,  formed  from  g-ifft.  (Compare 
sh  gab,  "  mouth  "  ;    Icelandic 
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Dani 
gabb,  "mocking.") 


Gage  (Cant). — Whereas  in  English 
slang  this  signifies  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco,  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  in 
America  it  stands  for  "a  man." 
Gagers. — Eyes. 

Gait  (Cant). — In  the  patter  of  the 
criminal  classes,  one's  gait  does 
not  so  much  refer  to  style  or  pace 
in  walking,  as,  by  a  curious  transi- 
tion, to  one's  "walk  in  life"; 
calling ;  trade ;  profession — in  short, 
the  manner  of  making  a  living  is 
one's  gait. 

Gal- Boy. — In  New  England  equiva- 
lent to  tom-boy.  The  pronuncia- 
tion "gal"  is  also  universal; 
custom  on  this  point  varies  in  the 
Old  Country  considerably,  though 
at  present  gal  is  the  only  one  d 
la  mode. 


Gale. — "The  children  among  their 
toys  and  pets  were  in  a  regular 
gale,"  i.e.,  in  a  state  of  pleasant 
excitement.  Obviously  of  nautical 
origin. 


Galena. — Salt  pork,  and  so  named 
after  Galena,  111.,  one  of  the  chief 
hog-raising  and  pork-packing 
centres  of  the  country. 

Gall. — (i)  Treacherous  boggy  low- 
land, barely  cultivable.  In  Florida 
called  BAY -galls;  or,  where 
Cypress  grows  on  them,  cypress- 
galls. (2)    Gall,   as    defined 

in  the  dictionaries  to  mean 
rancour,  bitterness  of  spirit,  etc., 
is,  in  America,  used  in  a  somewhat 
milder  fashion,  and  on  occasions 
when  an  Englishman  would  never 
dream  of  employing  it.  The 
nearest  approach  in  this  sense  is 
the  slang  word  "cheek"  or  "ef- 
fi'ontcry  "  ;  e.g.,  where  we  should 
say  a  man  has  "  plenty  of  brass," 
a  Yankee  would  employ  the  word 
gall. 

Mr.  Blaine's  gall  in  congratulating  the 
Ri'publican  party  iiiJon  the  cheerful  pros- 
pects which  distinguish  the  opening  of  the 
national  contest  of  'H8,  reminds  us  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  Ohio  who  attempted 
the  Cassarian  operation  upon  a  valuable 
blooded  cow,  and  after  explaining  to  the 
badly  rattled  granger  why  it  was  that  both 
the  cow  and  the  calf  had  to  die,  added,  by 
way  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  that 
Cincinnati  was  a  ii— 1  of  a  good  market  for 
hides  and  bob  veal. — The  Solid  AlulUoon 
(Ouniy),  Colorado,  1888. 

Gallantize,  To. — To  show  attention 
to,  and  wait  upon  ladies  ;  adecided 
Americanism,  which,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  the  word  "  gallivant," 
included  by  both  Bartlett  and  De 
Vere  in  their  lists.  The  latter  is  a 
good  Old  English  word,  which  has 
never  lost  currency. 
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One  day  I  took  a  solitary  ride  there,  while 
Oliver  was  oali-anti/ino  llie  ladies,  a  voca- 
tion for  which  his  iiiviiicihlo  f{ood-hiiiiior 
and  unfailing  vivacity  eminently  (jnalify 
him.— (Leiters  from  the  South,  II.,  p,  147.) 

Galui NIPPER. — A  West  Indian  insect 
pest,  of  large  size,  akin  to  a  mos- 
quito ;  they  are  popularly  and  face- 
tiously called  the  "  grandfathers  " 
and  "grandmothers"  of  the  tribe 
— from  their  voracity  and  powerful 
sting.  Authorities  vary  with  refer- 
ence to  the  derivation.  Some 
simply  refer  it  to  f^all  and  nip  ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  English  provincialism  "g.illier," 
to  fight  (giilliinent,  a  great  light),  is 
the  true  source  of  the  first  syllable. 

In  solil\idc  tlie  lover  of  nature  finds  in  the 
smallest  insect  a  subject  of  admiration. 

Then  he  must  have  struck  a  different 
breed  of  insects  from  wh.it  I  did  when  I 
came  the  hermit  act  out  in  Calaveras 
Canyon,  when  the  last  ^rand  jury  was  look- 
ing for  me.  I  thought  the  oallinii'I'krs 
would  fly  away  with  uie  before  tlie  seed  ticks 
liad  sucked  all  my  blood.— Lippincutt's 
Magazine,  18S8. 

Galoot.  —  Considerable  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  word.  All  that  seems  clear  is 
that  it  is  applied  to  human  beings  ; 
but  whether  to  bipeds  in  trousers 
or  petticoats,  singly  or  both  ;  old  or 
young;  of  good  standing,  morally 
or  physically,  or  the  reverse — all 
these  factors  must  be  represented 
by  X.  Each  example  of  its  use, 
given  by  previous  authorities, 
would  allow  of  these  interpreta- 
tions jointly  and  severally.  De 
Vere  merely  says  galoot  is  a  South- 
western expression  of  unknown 
parentage,  and  quotes  as  illus- 
trating its  use — 

I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank, 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore. 

—John  Hay's   Jim  Uliiclsoe  0/  the    Prairie 

Belle. 

Which  presumably  included  men, 
women,  and    children.      Bartlett, 


on  the  other  hand,  is  inconsistent ; 
inasmuch  as,  while  quoting  this 
self-same  passage  of  a  description 
of  a  burning  boat,  he  defines 
galoot  as  "  a  worthless  fellow,"  "a 
rowdy";  and  in  the  same  breath 
quotes  another  instance,  in  which 
galoot  clearly  refers  to  boys  and 
men  as  such.  However,  generally 
speaking,  the  word  seems  to 
signify  what  in  English  slang  is 
"  a  cad."  Proctor,  while  regarding 
it  as  a  decided  Americanism,  seems 
to  think  that  if  found  anywhere 
in  the  Old  Country  it  would  be  in 
Scotland  or  on  the  border;  for  it 
seems  to  be  of  French  origin,  like 
the  Scottish  "  galopin,"  an  errand- 
boy,  a  common  lad,  and  "  gamin," 
a  street-boy,  a  young  blackguard. 
And  he  further  suggests  that  pos- 
sibly some  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  it  in  connection  with  French 
argot.  In  the  following  quotation 
from  Mark  Twain,  it  would  seem 
to  mean  simply  a  man. 

Mo  was  the  best  man  that  ever pard. 

You  would  have  doted  on  that  man.  He 
could  lapi  any  galoot  of  his  inches  in 
America. —  A/arft  Twain's  The  Innocents  at 
Home,  p.  22. 

Galumph,  To. — Anonomatopoeticism, 
.signifying  "  to  go  bumping  along," 
in  the  manner  that  tram-cars  are 
apt  to  do  when  driven  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  on  uneven  metals. 
In  further  explanation  of  the  quo- 
tation, it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  furious  driving  of  the  one-horse 
cars  in  the  streets  of  American 
cities  has  become  a  notorious 
scandal. 

The  young  man  tackled  the  driver  of  a 
green  bobtail  car  that  galumphkd  through 
Lewis-street  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. — 
World  (New  York),  May  13,  i«88. 

Galvanised  Yankees.  —  Southerners 
who,  having  been  taken  prisoners 
during  the  Civil  War,  got  weary 
of  the  confinement  and  privation, 
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deserted  tha  Confederate  cause, 
and,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  served  in  the  armies 
of  the  North  against  their  former 
companions  in  arms. 

Gam. — What  Scotchmen  would  call 
"  a  long  clack  "  ;  generally  applied 
to  occasions  when  meeting  friends 
or  countrymen  in  a  strange  land, 
or  where  fmv  opportunities  exist 
for  social  intercourse. 

The  GAM  was  lon«,  but  sober  and  serious; 
tho  two  se.vdosjs  knew  nothing;  of  eacli  other, 
and  lienco  were  cautious  not  to  let  out 
any  of  thi.-ir  secrets  ;  tliey  conin.ired  reckon- 
in;!,  lioped  for  whales,  and  discussed  tlic 
weather  in  no  complimentary  manner. — 
//,  Melville's  Wkalini;  Cruise. 

To  GAM  (Cant).— To  steal. 

Gan  (Cant). — The  mouth  or  lips. 

Gander- Party.  —  A  vulgarism  for  a 
party  of  men.  Variants  are  gander- 
gang  ;  STAG-PARTY.  The  term  may 
be  compared  with  the  phrase  "to 
go  into  the  buck-hutch,"  and  con- 
versely with  "  hen-party,"  "  grass- 
widow,"  etc. 

Gander  Pulling.  —  A  brutal  game, 
peculiar  to  Texas  fancy. 

Two  posts  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground  some 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  with  a  cross  bar  on  top  reaching 
from  one  post  to  the  other.  Underneatli  the 
centre  of  this  cross  bar  is  suspended,  by 
means  of  straps  around  tho  body,  an  old 
lon(;-necked  pander.  The  neck  of  the  poor 
doomed  bird  is  denuded  of  every  feather, 
and  smeared  over  with  tho  sleekiest  of 
soap  Rreasc.  All  is  now  ready,  and  [says 
A. 15.  Greenleaf,  in  Ten  Years  in  Texc'il  the 
ru'.cs  ;ui(l  regulations  are  almost  as  follows. 
A  committee  of  arrangements,  numbering 
more  or  less,  are  appointed,  whose  duty  is  to 
see  the  game  fairly  and  equitably  conducted. 
An  empty  cigar  box  is  procured,  lid  fastened, 
and  a  drop-holo  made  in  tho  top  of  the  lid, 
through  which  the  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents 
must  be  deposited  by  each  one  that  partici- 
pates in  the  game,  and  this  entrance  fee 
must  be  repeated  at  each  successive  entrance. 


Two  of  the  said  commitlre  stand  al)out  thirty 
feet  from  tho  rack,  one  on  either  side,  with 
long,  keen  lash-whips  in  hand,  whose  duty  it 
is,  when  the  rider  passes  through,  to  givo 
his  horse  a  git-up.  Another  roiiimittiM man 
stands  near  tho  victim,  mop  in  hand,  rea<ly 
to  keep  tho  neck  slippery.  TIkj  •- rocession 
on  horse  forms  in  single  tile,  some  eighty  or 
a  hundred  yards  ilist.mt.  They  pass  llnough 
one  at  a  time.  The  winning  card  of  tho 
game  is  to  gr.d)  the  hi  ad  of  the;  gander,  .ind 
pull  ft  off  while  passing  through.  As  a 
general  thing  they  all  make  a  elixir  mis3 
in  their  grab  for  several  rounds.  Tho 
old  gander,  notwillistanding  his  bound-up, 
gre.isy-eyed,  and  seemingly  awkward  con- 
dition, uses  his  long,  wiry  neck  on  the  dodgo 
with  a  great  deal  of  dexti  rity,  and  it  is  not 
until  his  vision.iry  and  physical  abilities 
become  somewhat  exhausteil  that  the  most 
expert  grabber  can  seize  his  head  ;  and  tlien 
it  IS  so  far  sleek  that  it  slips  through  tha 
grasp  as  (juick  as  made.  In  this  way  tho 
game  is  continued  until  someone  with  a 
strong  nerve  succeeds  in  wresting  the  head 
from  the  body.  Then  the  box  of  money  is 
all  his.  A  great  many  pay  their  entrance  fee 
of  four  bits  for  several  rounds  just  for  tho 
sport  of  the  thing,  while  others  have  an  eyo 
to  business.  As  to  the  funny  part  of  the 
thing,  I  failed  to  see  where  or  when  that 
part  of  the  drama  came  in,  unless  it  was 
when  a  fellow  managed  to  get  a  good  grip 
on  tho  h(!a(l,  his  horse  slipping  out  from 
inider,  and  the  gander  head  from  above, 
sprawling  him  lengthwise  in  about  ten 
inches  of  block-loblolly  nnid.  This  occur- 
rence was  not  inhxHiuent.  As  to  the  busi- 
ness point,  there  was  some  inducement.  I 
learned  that  in  this  instance,  when  the  head 
was  pulled  off,  the  box  contained  over  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Bartlett  says  this  devilish  sport  is 
practised  in  England.  Had  he  not 
joined  "the  greater  number,"  he 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  asked 
for  chapter  and  verse,  for,  as 
Proctor  rightly  surmises,  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  more 
barbarous  of  the  Indian  races.  He 
(Proctor)  declines  to  call  this 
disgusting  sport  brutalizing,  be- 
cause "no  one  could  by  any 
possibility  be  made  more  brutal 
than  he  must  already  be  to  engage 
in  it." 


Gange,  To.  —  A  Spanish  derivative 
{Gancho ;  a  hook  or  crook).  To 
attach  a  hook  to  a  line. 
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qar. — See  Alligator  gar. 


Garden. — This  is  another  instance  in 
which  English  and  American  usage 
varies.  In  England  the  term  is 
applied  to  any  place  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables ;  but,  in  America,  by 
garden,  a  market-garden  only  would 
be  understood  ;  while  the  flower 
or  kitchen-gardens  attached  to 
English  houses  are  called  "  yards," 
a  word  which,  in  England,  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  paved  enclosed 

space. Garden      City. — 

Chicago  in  Illinois,  and  Savannah  in 
Georgia.  Both  claim  the  sobriquet 
on  account  of  their  numerous 
gardens  and  trees.  Savannah  is, 
however,  also  called  the  Forest 

City. — See  Names. Garden  of 

THE    West. — Kansas. Garden 

OF  THE  World. — The    region  of 

the   Mississippi. — See   Names. 

Garden  spot. — The  extreme  ferti- 
lity and  agricultural  wealth  of  a 
district  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
have  led  to  the  bestowal  of  this 
sobriquet. — See  Names. Gar- 
den State. — Kansas.  Also  called 
Squatter  State  (q.v.).  The  former 
epithet  comes  from  its  fertile  soil, 

and    well     cultivated    lands. 

Garden  truck.  —  Market-garden 
produce. — See  Truck. 

qarmenture. — A  generic  name  for 
dress. 


Gash  Ding.  —  Half-veiled  American 
Billingsgate ;  a  conscience-tickling 
oath. 

Farmer's  wife  (limping  into  the  house) — 
•  That  brindle  cow  kicked  me,  John,  an'  I'm 
afraid  my  leg  is  broken.'  Farmer — '  Gash- 
ding  that  critter  1  Is  the  milk  spilled?' 
Texas  Si/tings,  June  30,  1888. 


High  up  in  the  open  fire-place  were  two 
dozen  hard- wood  rods,  that  severally  sup- 
ported about  a  dozen  gasperaux,  or  ale- 
wives,  that  were  undergoiiig  the  process  of 
smoking. — Sam  Slick's  Wise  Saws,  p.  128. 


Gat,  Gate. — A  gap  ;  narrow  passage  ; 
or  strait.  An  old  Dutch  term 
which  has  survived  in  Barne-^iJ^ 
and  Hellegat  or  Hell-gate,  the 
latter  a  narrow  passage  at  the 
entrance  of  New  York  Harbour, 
which  was  recently  removed  by 
dynamite. 

Gate  City. — Keokuk,  in  Iowa,  from 
its  being  the  point  at  which  the 
Mississippi  becomes  navigable. 

■Gator. — A  negro  corruption  of  alli- 
gator. 

Fewpeoplepass  the  alligator  pond  without 
stopping,  and  the  boys,  when  opportunity 
presents,  take  special  delight  in  punching 
the  'gators  with  sticks  or  pieces  of  boards  in 
order  to  see  them  dodge  around  from  one 
place  to  another.— F/orirfa  Times  Union, 
February  8,  1888. 


Gaum,  To. — To  smear.  Still  provin- 
cial in  England,  and  colloquial  in 
the  States,  this  word  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  survival  of  Elizabethan 
English. 


Qaunted  or  ga'nted. — Thin.  It  may 
be  worth  noticing  that  "puny" 
always  means  sickly ;  "  peart," 
lively,  or  well. 

'Iz  ter  dat,'  sa-d  Uncle  Nate,  judicially, 
'  I  ain't  no  jedge.  Looks  right  puny  an 
ga'nted,  but  I  lay  it  git  over  dat  at  we  uns'. 
I  wislit  ye  well,  sab  1  '—Scribner's  Magazine, 

1888. 


Gawnicus. — A  dolt;  in  all  likelihood 
a  fictitious  enlargement  of  "  gawk." 


Gasperau. — One  of  the  many  names 
for  the  ALE  WIFE  (q.v.). 


Gazon. — The    carpet    grass   of    dry 
uplands. 
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GtAR-Up,  To. — A  Fernsylvanian  term 
for  "to  harness."  Wright  gives 
"gears"  as  horse-trappings. 

Gee. —  To  gee  with.  —  To  agree 
with ;  to  get  on  with ;  the  phrase  has 
been  adopted  from,  "gee  wo!" 
(Italian ^/o — get  on),  addressed  to  a 
horse. 

Mr.  Conreid  is  better  known  as  a  German 
manager  than  as  a  star,  though  he  became 
the  latter  before  he  was  the  former.  As  a 
manager,  liowever,  he  brought  Ludwig 
Bariiay  to  tliis  country  and  started  him  out 
on  an  American  starring  season.  But  he 
and  Mr.  Barnay  did  not  gee. — Missouri 
Republican,  April  8,  1I388. 

Geewhilikens  ! — An  exclamation  of 
surprise  equivalent  to,  and  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  Whew  !  Great 
CaBsar!  and  other  objurgations. 
Western ;  also  jeewhilikens. 

Anxious  Traveller — '  What  time  is  the 
West  bound  express  due  ? ' 

Agent — '  At  two  o'clock.' 

Anxious  Traveller — '  It  is  on  time  ? ' 

Agent — '  No ;  three  hours  late.' 

Anxious  Traveller—'  GeewhilikensI 
Three  hours  1  What  time  will  she  come  in, 
now  ?  •—Detroit  Free  Press,  1888. 


howling  hurricane 
version  of  language 
or  point. 


An  idiotic  per- 
without  pith 


Gelt. — Money. 
German  geld. 


A  corruption  of  the 


Gentile. — Amongst  Mormons,  a 
contemptuous  epithet  for  all  per- 
sons outside  the  Mormon  Church, 
regardless  of  "  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 


Gentle,  To. — To  ease ;  soften  ;  or 
soothe.  A  survival  of  Elizabethan 
English.  Young,  in  his  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  has  the  line,  "  To  gentle 
life's  descent."  Also  applied  to  the 
taming  of  horses  by  kind  treat- 
ment. 

Gentle  Kansas  Zephyr. — This  is  in- 
deed a  wolf  in  a  sheep's  skin,  the 
gentle  geyphr  being  no  less  than  a 


GENTLEMAN. — In  England,  gentleman 
has  a  distinctive  if  restricted  mean- 
ing, which  is  entirely  controverted 
by  popular  usage  in  America.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  relates  that  on  ask- 
ing the  landlord  of  the  inn  at 
Corning,  a  man  very  attentive  to 
his  guests,  to  find  the  coachman  who 
had  driven  him,  mine  host  immedi- 
ately called  out  in  the  bar-room 
"where  is  the  gentleman  that 
brought  this  man  here?"  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  difference  as 
regards  the  use  of  both  gentleman 
and  "lady"  in  America  is  most 
marked ;  so  much  so  is  this  the 
case  that  to  apply  them  in  general 
society  to  a  white  man  or  woman 
would  be  looked  upon  very  much 
in  the  light  of  an  insult,  as  they 
are  usually  monopolized  by  colored 
"ladies"  and  "gentlemen."  A 
respectable  uncolored  (I  use  the 
word  in  the  American  sense)  per- 
son is  invariably  spoken  of  as  a 
white  man.  However,  this  abuse 
of  language  is  slightly  modified  as 
far  as  the  word  lady  {q.v.)  is  con- 
cerned ;  but,  generally  speaking. 
Proctor  is  right  in  stating  that 
whenever  anyone  says  ' '  let  me 
introduce  this  man  to  you,"  the 
chances  are  of  introduction  to  a 
good  fellow ;  but  when  addressed 
by  the  ominous  words,  "  Here  is  a 
gentleman  I  should  like  to  introduce 
to  you,"  one  may  conclude  that 
the  acquaintance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  swindling 

is  to  be    made. Gentleman 

TURKEY. — A  turkey  cock — a  mock- 
modest  and  absurd  circumlocution. 

German.— A  ball;  a  dance.  Formerly 
german,  was  applied  solely  to  a 
cotillion. 

The   flower    geumaji    given   last    Friday 
bveuiiig  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hite  to  Miss 
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Mari.i  Hopkins  of  St.  Louis  was  the  most 
elctj.int  OKKMAN  ever  Kivcn  in  this  city.  The 
favors  wuru  all  flowers.  AftiT  each  figure  the 
lady  would  be  presented  with  a  bunch  of 
rare  flowors.  —  Louisville  Cornier- Journal, 
Feb.  16,  ib88. 

The  Misses  Cottraux  gave  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  delightful  gf.rman  of  thirty 
couples  on  Thursday  cveninR.  The  house 
was  tastefully  decorated  wiili  palnis  and  rare 

ftlantsand  flowers.    The  favors  were  exceed- 
nuly  novel  and   pretty.— I'l'mrs   Democrat, 
Feb.  5,  i88». 


QcHRVMANDCR.To. — A  spccies  of  poli- 
tical "  cooking  of  accounts  "  ;  so  to 
divide  and  redistribute  electoral 
districts,  tl-.at,  though  in  a  state,  as 
a  whole,  a  party  may  have  a 
majority  oi  votes,  representation 
in  the  Legislature,  nevertheless, 
goes  to  its  opponents.  A  curious 
example  of  this  occurred  at  the  last 
General  lilection  in  England  upon 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  individual  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  this  measure  exceeded 
that  of  the  Dissentient  Party;  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact,  representation 
went  to  the  latter,  the  Liberal 
votes  being  so  massed  together  in 
some  localities,  that  they  were  in 
large  part  wasted.  The  origin  of 
the  term  penymandering  is  traced 
back  to  the  year  181 1,  when  a 
certain  Mr.  Ellridge  Gerry  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  official  so  divided 
the  electoral  districts  as  to  ensure 
a  majority  of  his  own  party,  not- 
withstanding that  the  State  voted 
two-thirds  against  them.  Two  of 
these  counties,  Essex  and  Wor- 
cester, divided  without  any  appa- 
rent regard  to  convenience  or  pro- 
priety, and  in  spite  rT  protest  and 
argument,  presente'j  on  the  map  a 
most  absurd  outli-e.  The  story 
goes  that  Russtll,  an;  editor  of  the 
Boston  Sentinel,  .^  paper  which  had 
strenuously  opposed  the  scheme, 
marked  the  result  in  colors  on  a 
map,  and  placed  it  on  the  wall  of 


the  editorial  sanctum.  One  day, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  painter, 
looked  at  the  map,  and  said  that  the 
towns  which  Russell  had  thus  dis- 
tinguished resembled  some  mon- 
strous animal.  He  took  a  pencil, 
and  with  a  few  touches,  added  what 
might  represent  a  head,  wings,  clav/s, 
and  tail.  "There,"  said  Stuart, 
"that  will  do  for  a  salamander." 
Russell,  who  was  busy  with  his  pen, 
looked  up  at  the  hideous  figure,  and 
exclaimed,  "Salamander!  Call  it 
Gcnyviandcr ! "  The  word  was  im- 
mediately adopted  in  the  political 
vocabulary  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  the  Democratic  Legislature. 

The  liostim  Herald  takes  occasion,  apropos 
of  the  protest  made  by  the  Democrats  of 
Iowa  against  the  election  of  James  F.  vvilson 
to  the  Senate,  to  remark  that  the  politicians 
of  the  West  have  a  way  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  ^rrrymaitdering  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  legisKitive  districts.— JVcu/  York  Press, 
February  a,  1888. 

OCT. — In  stable  slang,  get  is  equivalent 
to  offspring  ;  a  foal. 

The  Horseman,  of  this  week,  contains  the 
winnings  of  the  get  of  Glengarry.     Glen- 

farry  is  a  brown  horse,  foaled  in  1866,  by 
hormanby,  dam  Carbine.— S/.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  February  27, 1888. 

Getaway. — Thieves'  patter  for  a  loco- 
motive or  train.  Both  are  doubtless 
most  convenient  at  times  as  a  means 
of  flight ;  hence,  one  may  suppose, 
the  derivation  of  the  term.  Also 
called  GOAWAY. 

OCT  AROUND.  To.— To  overcome;  e.g., 
to  get  around  an  opponent,  is  to  score 
an  advantage  over  him,  etc. 

Alderman  Prefontainc  explained  that  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  the  closing  of  Dis- 
son-street  at  the  meeting  of  the  Road  Com- 
mittee, because  he  thought  the  proprietors 
were  willing.  Now  that  he  knew  they  were 
opposed  to  It,  he  would  have  to  withdraw  his 
consent.  He  did  not  agree  with  Alderman 
Laurent  that  it  was  altogether  impossible. 
He  thought  some  means  could  be  devised  of 
GETTING  AROUND  the  difficulty.— Afo»tr;a/ 
Herald,  Feb.  ai,  1888. 
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Get  Back  At,  To. —  To  satirize;  to 
call  to  account.  Figaro  had  much 
the  same  idea  in  his  mind  when  he 
said,  "  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip 
hypocrisy." 

Sam  Jones  has  been  coming  down  rough 
shod  on  Kansas  City  femininity  for  wearing 
bustles  and  bunions.  As  the  open  letter 
writers  in  tlie  newspapers  are  getting 
BACK  AT  Sam  for  his  fondness  for  tobacco. 
it  is  surmised  that  English  grammar  will 
be  the  chief  sufferer  in  the  controversy.— 
Chicago  Inti-r-Occan,  1888. 

Get  Religion,  Tc  — To  experience  a 
change  of  heart  and  life  for  the 
better.  Proctor,  in  defining  this 
phrase,  though  severe  on  its  mis- 
use, strikes  a  true  key  note  when 
he  says  that  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  a  man 
getting  religion  and  religion  getting 
a  man. 

Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  I'm  going  to 
give  my  experience, — to  tell  how  I  got  re- 
ligion.—Western  Pulpit. 

GetThere.To. — To  attain  one's  object; 
to  be  successful.  The  catch-phrase, 
"begets  there  just  the  same,"  has 
been  and  is  still  very  popular. 

Ben  De  Lemos  is  a  shrewd  politician  of 
the  Hebrew  persuasion,  and  always  goes  to 
national  Republican  conventions  as  a  patron 
saint  to  the  colored  delegates  and  a  wet 
nurse  to  the  deliberative  body.  Although 
not  a  delegate,  he  got  there  all  the  same. 
He  bought  off  one  delegate  whose  alternate 
he  was,  and  rumor  says  paid  yet  another  to 
stay  at  home.— iVt'w  York  Herald,  July  29, 
iBiiS. 

Americans  commonly  have  a  mistaken  idea 
as  to  English  business  methods.  The  typical 
American,  slrrt,  enternrizing,  full  of  snap 
and  go,  is  apt  to  try  all  things  by  his  own 
standard ;  and  that  test  leads  him  to  con- 
sider the  average  Englishman  slow,  unpro- 
gressive,  and  slupgish.  The  diflcrence,  how- 
ever, is  one  ofmethods  and  not  of  results.  The 
Englishman  aims  at  the  same  point  that  the 
American  docs,  and,  to  use  a  slang  expres- 
sion, he  gets  thkue  jysT  the  same— in- 
deed, he  gets  there  in  better  form. — The 
Haberdasher,  1888. 

Get  there. — The  quality  of 

attaining  one's  object.    The  Boston 


Herald  once  related  a  story  showing 
how  much  of  what  it  called  "the 
much  esteemed  get  there  quality 
there  is  in  the  genuine  Englishman," 
whose  methods  are  sometimes 
crude,  but  who  "  sticks  to  it  and 
gets  there."  A  gentleman,  whose 
name  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  wire  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  the  world, — it  was  a 
very  modest  concern  then, — came 
to  England  and  bought  some  steel 
rods  to  be  shipped  to  America  and 
drawn  into  wire.  A  workman  saw 
them,  and  made  up  his  mind  that 
wherever  they  were  going  there  was 
work  for  him.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  the  rods.  He  saw  them 
loaded  on  freight  cars  in  Birming- 
ham, made  friends  with  the  train 
hands,  and  accompanied  them  to 
Liverpool.  He  saw  them  unloaded 
at  the  dock  there  and  kept  his  eyes 
on  them.  He  saw  them  put  aboard 
ship,  and  took  passage  for  America 
in  that  vessel.  He  saw  them  landed 
in  Boston,  and  again  kept  his  eye 
on  them  until  they  were  again  put 
on  freight  cars.  Again  he  followed 
them  till  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, presented  himself  to  those 
who  received  them,  told  his  story, 
got  a  job,  and  kept  it  until  he  died, 
leaving  sons  behind  him  who  are 
employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. He  knew  enough  to  follow 
the  rods  and  ask  no  questions,  and 
he  got  there. 

G'HALs. — The  counterpart  of  b'hoys 
(qv.).  A  female  rough,  and  when 
bad,  very  bad. 

Ghoulest. — A  factitious  superlative 
of  "  ghoulish." 

'Whoop up  the  romping  spooks  out  east 
of  Harstow,'  said  John  Car.si  n,  .an  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad  man,  to  a  reporter  re- 
cently. 'I saw  you  had  something  in  the 
Examitter so\cra.\  weeks  ago  about  the  mirage 
on  the  Mojave  desert  and  tlie  myriads  of 
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eonle  that  were  seen  in  boats  about  there. 
•Veil,  they're  thickening  up.  In  winter  time, 
you  know,  they  always  get  thicker.  For 
eight  inontlis  now  I  have  been  running  the 
hundred-mile  division  out  east  of  Barstow. 
The  spooks'used  to  loom  up  about  every  other 
clay.  Now  we  see  them  nearly  all  the  time. 
They're  the  ghoulest  lot  of  things,  too,  I 
ever  did  see.  They  appear  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes.— rroj'  Daily  Times,  Feb.  4, 1888. 

01  BE,  To. — A  thing  gibes  well  when 
pleasing  and  acceptable;  or  when 
It  goes  well  with  what  it  is  com- 

{)ared.     This  sense  is  thus  abso- 
utely  antagonistic  to  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word. 

Gibraltar  of  America. — Quebec  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  strongly 
fortified  position  and  situation  on 
a  rock. 

Gig  (Cant). — A  door  is  so  named  ; 
the  lock  is  called  a  gigger  ;  and 
the  turnkey,  a  gigger  dudber. 

GiGG  (Cant). — The  nose. 

GiGGiT,  To. — To  catch  fish  in  a  gig, 
i.e.,  a  light  boat ;  a  New  England 
corruption.  Idiomatically,  to  move 
about  with  briskness ;  from  "  gig,"  a 
lively,  playful  person. 

Gilded   Rooster.  —  The  gilded 

rooster  on  the  top  of  the 
STEEPLE  is  a  person  or  thing  of  im- 
portance ;  or  tip-top.  Compare  with 

BIG  BUG,  big  dog  OF  THE  TANYARD, 

etc. 

We  admit  that  as  a  metropolis  Chicago  is 

the  GILDED  ROOSTER  ON  TOP  OF  THE  STEEPLE, 

but  even  gilded  roosters  have  no  right  to 
the  whole  corn  bin.— New  York  Herald,  1888. 

GiLEAD  Fir. — The  balsam  fir  {q.v.). 

QiLLv  (Cant). — An  idiot;  a  soft  pate. 

GiLLY  FLOWER.  —  In  New  England  a 
variety  of  apple. 


Gilt  (Cant). — A  crowbar;  possibly 
on  the  principle  that  such  gentry 
make  these  instruments  a  means  to 
an  end,  that  end  being  what  is  also 

known  to  them  as  gilt. Gilt- 

DUBBER. — A  thief  who  prowls 
about  hotels  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery. 

GiLvoRE  (Cant). — Plenty  ;  obviously 
a  corruption  of  "  galore." 

Gimbal-Jawed   or   Qimber-Jawed. — A 

person  the  joints  of  whose  jaws 
are  loose,  causing  them  to  move 
with  more  freedom  than  is  cus- 
tomary, is  said  to  be  gimhal-jawed. 
Gimbals  are  a  combination  of 
rings  for  suspending  anything 
freely,  as  the  compass,  etc.  Idio- 
matically, to  talk  with  loquacity ; 
or,  in  slang  parlance,  "nineteen  to 
the  dozen." 

GiMPY. — As  used  colloquially  for 
sprightly  or  active,  this  word, 
which  is  provincial  in  England, 
and  occurs  as  "gimp"  in  Burns, 
may  be  classed  among  Ameri- 
canisms. 

Gin  and  Tidy. — Persons  when  decked 
out  in  "best  bib  and  tucker"  are 
occasionally,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  said  to  be  gin  and  tidy. 
Query.  Is  this  merely  a  punning 
reference  to  "  neat  spirit "  ? 

Ginger.  —  Backbone;  or  staying- 
power.  Transatlantic  usage,  in 
respect  to  this  word,  is  probably 
only  a  variation  of  English  slang. 

The  first  symptom  you  will  observe  in 
yourself  [when  sea-sick]  is  a  desire  to 
suspend  all  animated  conversation,  and  to 
listen  to  an  inward  voice  informing  you  that 
your  attention  is  specially  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  is  Leginningto  be  lopsided 
in  her  movements.  Simultaneously  with 
this  you  will  remark  that  your  spinal  column 
is  requiring  a  hinge,  and  that  considerable 
GINGER  is  departing  from  your  resolution 
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to  bear  up  and  enjoy  yourself.— r/i«  WorUl, 
May  ij,  1883. 

OiN  Mill. —  A  clrinkinR  saloon.  Eng- 
lish rendezvous  of  this  kind  are 
called  "  palaces."  Gin  mill  orijji- 
nated  in  lioston  some  forty  or  fifty 

years  ago. Gin    .si.inoer. — A 

tippler  whose  favorite  beverage  is 
gin. 

QiN>8iNo. — See  Sang. 

aip  (Cant). — If  translated  into  the 
jargon  of  the  criminal  classes  the 
old  proverb  would  run  "set  a  pip 
to  catch  agip."  A  variation  of  the 
Cantab  "gyp,"  an  undergraduate's 
servant  ;  the  derivation  of  the 
word  in  the  latter  case  being 
from  yii\p  a  vulture,  an  allusion  to 
the  general  rapacity  and  dis- 
lionesty  of  this  class  of  men. 

OiRD. — To  TAKE  A  GIRD,  to  makc  an 
effort ;  to  take  a  shot.  One  girds 
oneself  to  special  endeavor,  and 
hence  this  factitious  use  of  the 
word. 

I'd  just  like  to  take  onr  gird  at  Globe 
City,  and  if  I  couldn't  fetch  settlers,  I'd  cry 
co-peevi  (pcccavi).  Will  you  let  me  try  it? 
—J'litnain's  Siiigaziite. 

Girdle,  To. — To  cut  a  strip  of  bark  ofT 
a  tree  round  its  whole  circum- 
ference, the  result  of  which  is 
decay  and  death.  A  common 
method  in  newly-settled  countries 
of  clearing  forest  lantl.    Also  called 

BELTING  (see  TO  BELT). 

In  all  our  woods  (Ohio)  there  is  not  a  tree 
so  hard  to  kill  as  the  prickly  horso  chestnut. 
The  deepest  oiRr/i-iSG  does  not  deaden  it. — 
After  dinner  speerh  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  a 
celebrated  botaiiit  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

A  GIRDLING  is  a  place  where 

trees  have  been  so  dealt  with. 


G18M. — A  synonym  for  energy,  spirit. 
Probably  from  the  Dutch  gccst. 


OiT !  You  QiT !— An  exclam.itory  in- 
junction at  once  l.iconic,  insinua- 
tingly forcible,  and  full  of  meaning ; 
equivalent  to  "  there's  the  door,  and 
your  name  is  Walker  "  ;  an  injunc- 
tion to  depart  in  peace  while  there 
is  yet  time ;  your  room  is  more 
desirable  than  your  company. 

With  a  great  effort  the  sick  man  raised 
himself  on  one  elbow. 

Git!  he  gasped  hoarsely;  oit  while 
ye  kin  I  small-pox. 

Then  he  fell  back  exhausted.  Small-pox  I 
Hop  Sing  Rave  a  great  gasp,  dropped  the 
basm  of  broth,  and  almost  tumbled  Iroui  the 
wiigon,— 'yi</  Lilts. 

It  was  only  a  word 

That  the  silence  stirred, 
But  an  import  sad  had  it— 

A  knell  of  despair 

To  a  loving  pair— 
'Twas  her  father's  one  word,  otrl 
—Boston  Hiidntt. 

GiT   UP  AND    GIT. — Used  in 

various  ways.  For  a  thing  to  have 
no  git  lip  and  git  about  it  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  is  weak,  vain,  mean, 

slow,  etc. To  GIT  UP  AND  DUST, 

i.e.,  to  use  the  utmost  e.xpedition  in 

departing.— 5«  Dust. To  git 

TO. — To  obtain  leave.  A  niggerism. 

GiTCHE  manito.  — Among  North 
American  Indians  the  name  by 
which  the  Great  Spirit  is  known. 

Give  aw*v. — A  phrase  which  is  noun, 
adjective,  verb,  adverb,  and  inter- 
jection all  rolled  into  one.  To 
give  away  is  to  expose,  surrender, 

or,  in  slang,  to  blow  upon. An 

intensitive  form  is  to  give  dead 
AWAY ;  thus,  as  a  result  of  the 
Dertillon  system  of  identifying 
criminals,  it  is  said  that  a  large 
numbev  of  professional  thieves  have 
discontinued  the  use  of  assumed 
names,  finding  it  useless,  as  their 
measurement,  previously  taken, 
invariably  gives  them  dead  away. 
Again,  when  interviewed,  an  actress 
descanting  on  padding,  excused 
herself  from  mentioning  the  names 
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of  those  whom  she  knew  adopted 
the  practice,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  unkind  to  give  them  away. 

Fatlier — '  So  the  teacher  kept  you  in  after 
school  for  beini?  hite  t!iis  morning,  did  he? ' 

Tommy—'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Uiit  I  wrote  yon  an  excuse.' 

'  I  l.now  it,  but  I  iliJa't  want  to  give  you 
AWAY  to  the  tcaclicr,  so  I  kept  it  in  my 
pocket.' 

'  How  GIVE   ME  AWAY  ?  ' 

'  It  was  full  of  misspelled  words.' 

—Texas  Si/tiiti^s,  June  23, 18S8. 

Exposures  of  this  kind  are  called 
GIVE-AWAYS ;  a  mean  underhand 
revelation  of  secrets  or  stabbing  in 
the  back  is  known  as  the  give 
AWAY  CUE  ;  and  give  away  !  used 
interjectionally,  is  akin  in  meaning. 

Given  Name. — In  America  one  ac- 
quires, at  birth,  a  given  instead  of  a 
Christian  name,  a  similar  practice 
obtaining  in  a  slight  degree  in  Scot- 
land. A  relic  of  Puritan  dislike  to 
the  sacerdotalism  of  Saints'  names. 

Give  Out,  To — To  become  exhausted. 

GivY. — Pliable;  easy  to  work;  i.e., 
ready  to  "  give." 

Gizzard-Shad. — The  Carolinan  name 

for  thOALEWIFE  (q.v.). 

O.K.  (Masonic). — Grand  King,  an  ab- 
breviation peculiar  to  the  Royal 
Arch  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Irish  rite. 


while  the  same  word,  which  in  this 
case  is  a  curtailment  of  ever- 
glade, is  in  the  Southern  States 
used  to  designate  tracks  of  land 
covered  with  water  and  grass.  The 
history  of  the  word  is  full  of  interest, 
as  showing  the  gradual  though 
constant  transitions  of  meaning 
to  which  words  are  subject  by 
environment. 

Qlakid. — Glailiit,  in  Lowland  Scotch, 
is  given  by  Jamieson  as  unsteady  ; 
giddy;  stupid;  and  with  the  last  of 
thc:;o  meanings  glakid  is  used  in 
I'ennsylvania. 

Glare-ice. — Smooth  ice. 


Glass  (Cant). — An  hour;  evidently 

a  contraction  of  hour-glass. To 

GLASS. — An  old  English  equivalent 
of  "to  glaze,"  which  is  still  em- 
ployed in  the  South  and  West. 

The  windows  were  sashed  and  glassed, 
and  hunt;  with  the  whitest  curtains  of 
cotton  with  frin^jcs  fidly  a  foot  deep. —  W. 
G.  Simms,  The  Lust  Wager. 

Glazed. — The  ground,  when  rimed  by 
hoar-frost,  is  in  the  East  said  to  be 

glazed. 

Gleet. — A  large  wooden  wedge;  a 
survival  of  Old  English  usage; 
Halliwell  giving  the  same  word  and 
meaning. 


i 


Glade. — This  purely  English  word  is 
used  in  the  States  in  a  manner 
difl'ering  somewhat  from  the  ortho- 
dox meaning.  Primarily,  of  course, 
it  means  a  bright  open  spot  in  a 
wood  (Old  English  ^/j(/tf  =  briglit, 
Nor.  gleitte,  a  break  in  clouds,  L. 
gladius,  a  sword),  and  hence  the 
poetic  Americanism  moon-glade 
to  signify  a  track  of  moonlight  on 
water.  In  New  England  glade  is 
is  applied  to  a  tract  of  smooth  ice ; 


glibe  (Cant). — A  term  applied  to 
writing  generally,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  a  written  agreement. 

Gums  (Cant). — Among  the  fraternity 
in  England,  a  glim  is  respectively  a 
light,  alamp,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Among  their  American  confycrcs, 
however,  the  name  is  especially 
given  to  the  eyes.  The  involution 
of  meaning  existing  between  each 
of  these  significations  is  curious  ;  as 
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also  is  the  slight  variation  from 
English  usage  of  glim-stick   for 

candle -stick. Glim  -flashy. — 

In  a  passion;  savage. Glimmer. 

—The  fire. 

Glutton  (Cant). — A  culprit  who,  if 
not  exactly  ravenous  for  ca"ti Ration, 
is  yet  able  to  stand  an  enormous 
amount  of  it.  One  of  the  most 
curious  perversions  of  language  to 
be  met  wiih  in  the  vocabulary  of 
thiefdom. 

qnarler  ^Cant).— The  generic  name 
among  ourglars  for  a  watch-dog  ; 
obviously  from  gnarl,  to  murmur, 
or  snarl. 

Gnostics  (Cant). — Here  Mr.  Thief 
displays  his  catholicity.  It  is  well 
known  that,  no  matter  what  his 
mother  tongue  or  nationality  may 
be,  the  man  who  understands  the 
"  patter  "  is  quite  at  home  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  There  is 
always  a  corner  in  every  city  he 
strikes  where  he  can  not  only  make 
himself  understood,  but  can  con- 
verse fluently  with  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The 
language  of  thieves  has  been  drawn 
from  almost  every  philological 
source,  and,  in  the  use  oi  siosfic,  to 
signify  a  knowing  one,  a  sharp, 
one  who  knows  what  is  "  fly,"  we 
have  a  case  in  point.  The  name  is 
actually  the  same  (from  Greek 
gnosis,  knowledge)  as  that  applied 
to  an  ancient  school  of  philosophy, 
renowned  for  its  culture  and  learn- 
ing. It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  word 
has  descended  into  the  jargon  of 
criminals. 

Go. — One  of  the  verbs  .aversal  of 
the    "great    American  language." 

To  GO,  in  a  political  sense, 

is    sometimes    the   equivalent    of 
"to  vote";  e.g.,  when  a  State  is 


said    to    go     "wet,"     or    "dry" 
[on     local     option] ;     or     to     go 

Ivcpuhlican     or      Democrat.  

To  Go-AiiKAD.  —  To  advance;  to 
go  forward.  An  English  expres- 
sion which,  used  adjectively,  is 
an  undoubted  Amf>.ricanism.  The 
American  people,  by  virtue  of 
their  restless,  untirinj;  activity,  and 
the  ftcility  with  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  new  surroundings 
and  conditions,  are  said  to  be  a 
go-ahead  nation — a  typa  of  bold  and 
fearless  pro'.;ress.  In  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West,  says  one 
writer,  one  breathes  a  go-ahead 
atmosphere,  which  "tastes  good  in 
the  nostrils."  Mr.  Proctor  has 
drawn  a  most  inten^sting  compari- 
son between  the  Mother  Country 
and  her  children  of  the  Far  West 
and  the  still  farther  South,  which 
I  cannot  refrain,  with  all  due  ac- 
knowledgments from  quoting  en- 
tire:— "  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
English-speaking  races  that  our 
favorite  expression  in  the  Old 
Country  is  "  all  right,"  while  the 
favorite  American  expression  is 
"go-ahead,"  and  in  Australasia 
men  say  "  no  fear."  This  triple 
set  of  sayings  is  l>etter  than  the 
French  aspiration  (rather  more 
than  satished  now  perhaps)  for 
la  gloire,  or  the  general  submission 
of  Continental  natiors  to  military 
discipline.  We  English-speaking 
races  find  fault  with  each  other,  for- 
getting our  kinship  ;  we  laud  this, 
that,  and  the  other  distinction,  often 
mere  tinselling,  of  other  races ;  but 
where  now,  or  in  the  past  of  the 
world,  has  any  race  regarded  col- 
lectively, made  a  deeper  mark  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ?  What 
other  race,  or  set  of  races,  has 
ever  so  definitely  acted  on  the 
triple  principle,  or  has  so  thorough- 
ly justified  it.— See  that  all  is  right, 
then  go-ahead  and  fear  not.  De- 
spite the  savagery  shown  too  often 
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by  British  buncombe,  by  American 
spread-eagleism,  and  by  Australian 
assertion  of  "  Australia  for  the 
Australians,"  the  English-speaking 
races  have  always  shown  (on  the 
whole)  the  sense  of  duty  expressed 
in  our  British  "all  right,"  the 
aspiration  for  progress  expressed 
in  the  American  go-ahead,  and 
the  confident  but  unboasting 
courage  expressed  by  the  Austral- 
asian   "  no    fear." There    are 

several  offshoots    of  go-ahead,  e.g., 

GO-AIIEADATIVE     and      GO-AHEADA- 

TivENEss  and  go- aheadifying. 
Go-ahead  bids  fair,  in  consequence  of 
this  enlarged  usage,  to  become 
international  in  character ;  for  it  is 
related  that  a  Parisian  candidate 
for  the  National  Assembly,  once 
addressed  the  electors  in  the 
following  terms,  Citoyens,  je  suis  le 

Reprcsentant  du  go-ahead. To  go 

back  on  ONE. — To  turn  tail;  to 
abandon  one's  cause ;  to  disappoint 
expectation ;  also  equivalent  to  give 
AWAY  in  the  sense  of  exposure. 

I  don't  want  no  better  friend  than  Buck 

Fanshaw Take  him  all  round,  pard, 

there  never  was  a  buUier  man  in  the  mines. 
.  .  .  .  No  maneverknow'd  Buck  TO  GO  DACK 
ON  a  friend.— iVarft  Twain's  Roughing  It, 
p.  333- 

This  phrase  is  of  Western  origin. 

To  GO   BETTER   (in  PokcrJ. — 

"When  any  player  makes  a  bet,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  next  player  to 
the  left  to  raise  him  ;  that  is,  after 
making  good  the  amount  already 
bet  by  his  adversary,  to  make  a 
still  higher  bet.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  usual  to  say,  "  I  see  you  and  go 
(so  much)  better,"  naming  the  extra 
sum  bet. 

'  I  goes  you  five  dollars,  this  time,'  says 
Jim,  posting  at  the  same  time  the  tin. 

'  I  sees  dat,  and  I  goes  you  ten  better,' 
said  Bill ; '  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  bluff  dis  child, 
nohow  you  can  fix  it.' 

'  I  sees  you  again,'  said  Jim, '  and  goes  you 
forty  BETTER  ;  dis  Orleans  nigger  won't  stay 
stumped,  dat  I  tells  you,  sartiu,' — Neiv  York 
Spirit  0/  the  Times, 


Hence    idiomatically    to    do 

better  than,  or  to  excel  others.  Thus 
the  Overland  Monthly  speaks  of  a  lady 
in  California  who,  threatened  by 
her  husband,  furious  at  having 
been  betrayed  by  her,  and  aiming 
a  rifle  at  her  head,  suddenly  pre- 
sented two  small  revolvers  and 
cried  out,  "  I  can  play  a  hand  at 

that  game,  and  go  one  better." 

To  GO  BY. — This  sometimes  puzzles 
strangers,  for,  if  an  Englishman 
were  asked  logo  by  and  partake  of 
hospitality,  he  would  certainly  be 
unable  to  reconcile  the  seeming 
contradiction.  To  go  by  in  the 
South  really  means  to  stop ;  to  call 
at.  Its  origin,  as  explained  by 
Pickering,  is  very  simple.  In  old 
times,  when  one  was  riding  a  great 
distance  through  the  country, 
where  there  were  few  roads,  and 
the  houses  often  two  or  three  miles 
distant  therefrom,  a  planter  would 
naturally  ask  friends  to  go  by  [way 
of]  his  house  and  dine  or  lodge  with 

him. To   GO   for. — To  tackle ; 

to  start  doing  anything.  The 
phrase  "he  went  for  so  and  so"  is 
a  very  frequently  heard  collo- 
quialism, as  also  is  to  make  for 
with  the  same  signification. 

He  weren't  no  saint — but  at  jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentleman 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing — 

And  WENT  FOR  it  thar  and  then  ; 
And  Christ  ain't  a  going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 
—Colonel  John  Hay,  in  Jim  Bludsoe  of  the 
Prairie  Belle. 

Shades  of  meaning  are  frequent 
and  varied ;  thus,  it  is  said  in 
connection  with  the  theological 
character  of  the  early  literature  of 
America  that  the  men  of  the  "  May- 
flower" were  religious  men,  and 
those  who  joined  them  in  the  early 
settlement  were  men  like-minded 
with  themselves.  To  use  this  Ame- 
rican term  they  "  went  for"  truth, 
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and  left  beauiy  to  follow  as  she 
could.  In  yet  another  sense  to /?o 
for  is  akin  to  personal  castigation. 
Costermongers  are  supposed  to  go 
for  their  mothers'-in-law ;  i.e., 
stamp  on,  and  otherwise  ill-use 
them.  This  (the  meaning  not  the 
practice)  is  of  Southern  origin. 
To  go  for  also  means  "  to  be  in 
favor  of,"  a  variant  being  to  go 

IN   FOR. Going.  —  "  The  going 

is    bad,"    i.e.,  the    travelling. 

Going  in.  (In  Poker.) — Making 
good  the  ante  of  the  age  and 
the  straddles  (if  any)  for  the  privi- 
lege of  drawing  cards  and  playing 

for  the  pool. To  go  it  alone. 

— In  euchre  where  a  player  elects 
to  play  independent  of^his  partner. 
Scores  are  thereby  doubled,  whether 
successful  or  the  reverse.  Idio- 
matically the  phrase  to  go  it  alone 
is  used  of  any  undertaking  in  which 
a  man  engages  without  outside 
assistance. To  go  it  bald- 
headed. —  See    Baldheaded. 

To  GO  IT  blind.  —  To  run  all 
risks ;  to  engage  in  an  under- 
taking without  forethought  —  an 
expression    derived  from  poker. — 

See  Blind. To  go  it  strong. — 

A  phrase  applied  to  vigorous  action, 
energetic  advocacy,  free  living, 
indeed  anything  accentuated  in 
character.  Mark  Twain's  Hea- 
then Chinee,  who,  with  his  packs 
of  cards,  aces,  and  bowers,  was 
thought  to  be  "coming  it  strong," 

will  at  once  occur  to  mind. To 

GO    one's  death. — Equivalent    to 

"to   lay    one's    life." To    go 

one's  pile. — To  expend  one's  for- 
tune to  the  last  penny  ;  and  idio- 
matically to  throw  one's  heart  and 
soul  into  an  undertaking.  This 
expression  is  an  allusion  to  the 
"pile"  [of  money]  obtained  in 
mining  or  trade,  which,  in  many 
cases  when  made  was,  especially 
during  the  gold  fever,  dissipated  in 
riotous  living.  It  was  frequently 
"lightly  come;  lightly    go." — See 


Pile. Go  off.  —  The  com- 
mencement ;  beginning. 

He  is  a  sailor  by  trade,  and  we  now  have 
liiin  out  in  the  country  learning  the  differ- 
ence between  a  coyote  and  a  Hubbard 
squash.  He  may  make  a  few  blunders  on 
the  GO-OFK,  as  he  sticks  to  it  thit  potatoes 
ousht  to  grow  on  trees,  and  that  wheat  Rrows 
wronR  end  to,  but  he  is  a  hummer,  and  will 
Ret  there  by  and  by.  Remember,  this  de- 
partment does  not  increase  the  subscription 
firicc  at  all.  We  are  simnly  trying  to  pub- 
ish  a  paper  worth  100  dollars  per  year  for 
a  dollars. Detroit  Free  /'nss,  Oct.  13, 1888. 

To  GO  THROUGH.  —  A  phrase 

which,  when  applied  to  a  man,  seems 
to  be  equivalent  to  "turning  him 
inside  out,"  either  by  robbing  him 
of  all  he  possesses,  holding  him  up 
to  ridicule,  or  otherwise  making  it 
generally  unpleasant  for  him. 

He  was  garrotted,  and  the  two  robbers 
WENT  THROUGH  him  before  the  police  could 
reach  the  spot.— Baltimore  Sun,  188S. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  Farnsworth 
go  throuf^h  him ;  he  did  not  leave  him  a 
single  leg  to  stand  Vipon.— Baltimore  Sun, 
1888. 

To  GO  under. — To  die  ;    the 

visible  disposal  of  the  body  fur- 
nishing a  simile  for  the  process  of 
death.  Compare  with  the  German 
untergehen,  to  perish. 

'  It's  his  darter's  claim,  boys  1 ' 
Then  like  an  inspiration  their  leader  said  : 
'  Men,  let's  make  it  so.'  And,  standing 
with  hats  ofl,  they  one  and  all  solemnly 
vowed  to  see  that  the  mine  should  be  worked 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl  whether  Jim 
lived  or  had  gonk  under.— Dai/y  Inter- 
Ocean,  March,  1888. 

Also  to  fail  in  business ;  to  sink  in 
the  Maelstrom  of  financial  diffi- 
culty.  To  GO  UP. — Like  to  go 

under  ;  this  is  a  simile  for  death, 
and  is  based  very  much  on  the 
same  lines.  When  the  victim  of 
lynch  law  is  enquired  after,  the 
questioner  will  simply  be  told  that 

he  has  "i'-oHfi «/,"/.(;. (hanged. Go 

to  grass  I   Be  off  ! Go  West, 

voung  man  ! — At  first  meaning  ex- 
actly what  it  says,  the  expression 
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at  length  became  a  mere  catch- 
phnse,  and  was  ufcI  in  sea-'on  and 
out  of  season.  The  West  naturally 
ofTers  far  more  opportunUies  for 
advancement  in  life  than  the  more 
thirkly  populated  Kastern  States. 
Go  West, young  man  !  at  last  became 
synonymous  with  "  quit !  "  It  was 
a  favorite 
Greely. 


Go-Down. — Of  squatter  origin.  A 
go-tloiim  isacuttin;?  in  the  hiily  bank 
of  a  stream  for  enabling  animals 
to  crois  it  or  to  get  to  the  water. 

QoLRAM. — By  gold.\m  !  —  A  Yankee 
form  of  swearing,  as  also  are 

expression  0^  Horace      qoldarned  and  gouoastcd. 

'WiW,  are  yon  hurt  ? ' 

'  Yes,  by  (jiiin  ;  I've  broke  my  goldarnbd 
neck.' — American  Iliimonst,  if>S8. 

Finally  Deacon  Sp.ildins  broke  out  with; 
'That  (ioi.nASTED  St.  Louis  inu(;\vunip  has 
made  suckers  of  us  a^ain  with  his  cracks 
about  coming  into  the  IcaRiie.  I  move  we 
A(.l')omn.— Cincinnati  Enquirer,  i8b8. 

Golden  Cinctc. — Knights  of  the 
GOLDKN  ciKCLE. — yVn  Organization 
formed  among  corPEUHEADS  (qv.) 
at  the  North  during  the  Civil 
War,  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of 
Confederate  prisoners  held  by  the 
United  States.  Also  one  of  the 
alleged    names    of  the    ku  -  klux- 

KLAN. 


Goad  (Cant). — A  peter  funk  (qv.). 

Goat.  —  The  prong  horn  ante- 
lope {q.v.)  is  so-called  by  the  fur 
traders. 

Goatee.— A  tuft  of  hair  worn  on  the 
chin,  similar  to  a  goats'-bcard, — 
hence  its  name,  —  the  rest  of  the 
chin  being  clean  shaved.  A  fashion 
o^  wearing  the  beard,  once  very 
common,  but  now  rarely  seen. 

April   19. — This  morning  struck  into  the 
region  of  full   goatkes — sometimes  accom- 

Fanicd  by  a  mustache,  but  only  occasionally, 
t  was  ofld  to  come  upon  tliis  thick  crop 
of  an  obsolete  and  uncomely  fashion  ;  it  was 
like  running  suddenly  across  a  forgotten  ac- 
quaintance whom  you  had  supposed  dead 
for  a  generation.— Afarft  Twain  s  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  p.  213. 

Goater. — A  thief's  term  for  dress. 


Golden  City. — San  Francisco,  other- 
wise 'Frisco.  Gold  having  been 
found  in  California  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  sobriquet  is  not,  as 
sometimes  is  the  case,  altogether 
inappropriate. 


GoBSTicKs  (Cant). — Under  this  curi- 
ous name  silver  forks  and  spoons 
are   known.      "Gob"  in  English 

slang   signifies    the    mouth. A 

very  similar  derivative  is  gobstfings 
for  a  bridle. 

Go-Cart. — A  hand-cart. 

Godfathers  (Cant). — A  flash  name 
for  "gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  be- 
cause in  giving  thefr  verdict  they 
name  the  degree  of  crime,  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  wiih  which  the 
accused  is  charged. — See  Murder 

IN  FIRST  degree. 


Golden  Eye  (Bucephala  amcricana). — 
A  wild  grey  duck,  which  is  more 
popularly  known  as  the  whistler 
or  whistle-wing. 

GoLDE^  State. — California,  from  the 
large  quantities  of  precious  metal 
which  have  been  found  within  its 
borders. 

GoLDURN  It  ! — A  euphemistic  oath. 

Collation. — See  Golly. 

Golly.  —  By  golly  ! —  A  common 
colloquial  negroism,  being  a  sub- 
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stitute for  an  oath.  Of  these  half- 
veiled  blasphemies  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  ;  indeed,  the  penal  laws 
of  the  Turitjins,  which  made 
swearing  an  offence  against  the 
State,  certainly  caused  men  success- 
fully to  exercise  considerable  in- 
genuity in  order  to  evade  them ; 
and  tne  seed-time  of  repression 
only  resulted  in  a  bountiful  har- 
vest   of    bastard    profanity. — See 

Dadbinged. Collation. —  A 

word  which,  derived  from  golly, 
literally  runs  riot  in  its  exuberant 
verbosity — "By  f;olhttion\"  "O 
gollationl"  "gollation  large,"  *' gol- 
Icition  mean,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

GoMBO  or  Gumbo  {Hibiscus  csculcntus). — 
The  pod  of  this  plant,  which,  in  the 
Nortn,  is  called  okra,  is,  in  the 
South,  called  gombo.  These  pods 
also  form  one  of  the  chief  ingre- 
dients for  a  soup  of  the  same  name. 

Gone  Beaver,  Gone  coon,  Gone 
Gander,  Gone  Goose,  Goner,  and 
GoNEV. — AH  variants  for  what,  in 
England,  would  be  called  "  a  gone 
case," — a  man  or  event  past  hoping 
for. 

Before  I  could  even  get  under  cover  the 
old  mother  bear  cliarged  right  by  me  with 
open  mouth,  fairly  taking  my  breath  and 
strength  all  away  at  my  narrow  escape. 
Fortunately  she  did  not  see  me,  or  else  I 
would  have  been  a  cotiER.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  1688. 

I  will  make  that  goney  a  caution  to  sin- 
ners I  know.  He  has  fired  into  the  wrong 
flock  this  time.  I'll  teach  him  not  to  do  it 
again. — Sam  Slick's  Human  Nature,  p.  107, 

Goobers  (Arachnis  hypogaa).  —  Other- 
wise pea  nuts  or  earth  nuts,  the 
trade  in  which  is  considerable.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  of  a  witness 
who  was  being  examined  in  an  im- 
portant case,  and  whose  testimony 
was  conclusive.  So  the  lawyer  for 
the  other  side  undertook  to  make 
him  an  object  for  ridicule.  "  You 
are  a    business  man,  I  believe?" 


"  Yes,  sir."  "  What  is  your  busi- 
ness ? "  "I  deal  in  pea  nuts."  The 
lawyer  smiled  knowingly  at  the 
jury.  "  A  pea  nut  vendor,  eh  !  How 
many  pints  did  you  sell  hist 
month  ?  "  "I  hardly  know.  A 
million,  perhaps."  "What?"  "I 
hai  ?  about  half  a  million  bushels 
a  yt.  I  am  a  wholesale  dealer." 
The  lawyer  sit  down.  He  had 
forgotten  that  the  pea  nut  crop  is 
the  source  of  riches  to  many 
Southern  farmeis,  and  that  the 
annual  trade  in  the  humble  i^oober 
foots  up  10,000,000  dols. ! Goo- 
ber GRABBER. — A  G  orgian  is  thus 
known  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  name  comes  from  the  goober 
or  peanut,  which  is  very  common 
in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Good. — To  feel  good,  i.e.,  jolly, 
pleasant,  etc.,  is  a  distinctively 
American  manner  of  speech,  which 
at  times  is  apt  to  sound  rather  odd 
to  English  ears.  Mr.  Proctor  relates 
how  a  proposition  was  once  invit- 
ingly made  to  a  friend  of  his,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  involved  no  virtuous 
self-abnegation,  and  he  was  urged 
to  accept  it  by  the  plea  that  "  it 
would  make  him  feel  good." 

'  I  think  the  beer  has  something  to  do  with 
making  men  generous.'  'Will  you  explain 
how?'  'The  saloons  arc  goin^  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  the  men  feel  pretty  good 
before  they  come  abroad.  Tliey  don't  be- 
grudge a  little  money  to  the  baud  then.' — 
Texas  Si/tings,  September  15, 1888. 

Goods. — (i)  This  term  is  applied  to 
liquid  merchandize  in  just  the  same 
way  that  English  people  apply  it 
in  the  case  of  "  dry  goods." 

Strange  to  rel.ito,  s.iloon  supplies  are  get- 
tin;j  short,  and  if  the  embargo  continues, 
plaui  whiskey  and  other  wet  GOons  will 
advance  in  price. — Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March 
14,  1&88. 

( 2 )     Among     the     molly 

maguires    (q.v.),    the    signs    and 
pass-words  constituted   the  goods 
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of  the  society.  The  same  usage 
applies  in  the  case  of  other  secret 
organizations. 

Without  this  action  it  would  he  impossible 
for  the  division  to  secure  the  goods  for  the 
current  quarter ;  and  Mike  eloquently  urged 
that  it  was  always  desirable  to  keep  the  body 
in  fair  standing  with  the  State  and  National 
officials.  —  Pinkerton's  Molly  Maguires  and 
Detectives. 


GooD-WooLED  (Cant). — A  man  whose 
courage  can  be  depended  upon 
never  to  fail  him  is  said  to  be  good- 
woolcd;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  light-fingered  gentry  can  ap- 
preciate a  good  simile. 

Goody  Bread. — Bread  in  which  pieces 
of  roast  rind  of  pork  have  been 
baked.    A  negro  delicacy. 

GooK. — (Cant). — A  low  class  prosti- 
tute. 

Goose. — To  BE  sound  on  the  goo.se 
was,  during  the  exciting  times  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  Civil  War 
a  synonym  for  soundness  on  tht 
pro-slavery  qi 'istion.  It  is  now 
used  politically  of  a  man  who  is 
staunch  upon  party  questions,  what- 
ever these  at  the  moment  may  be ; 
to  be  orthodox  in  oue's  political 
creed. 

Northern  religion  works  wal  North,  but  its 
ez  suft  ez  spruce,  compar'd  to  our'n  for  keep- 
in'  SOUND,  sez  she,  upon  the  goose.— ii'S"- 
low  Papers,  II. 

One  of  the  boys,  I  reckon  ?  All  right 
ON  THE  GOOSE,  eh?  No  highfaluten  airs 
here,  you  know.— Gladstone,  Englishman  in 
Kansas,  p.  43. 

Everything   is  lovely  and 

the    goose    hangs    high.  —  See 
Everything,  etc. 

Gooseberry.  —  (Cant).  —  A    woman. 

GoosiNG-sLUM,  a  brothel. 

GoosEBERRV-LAYS,  Stealing  clothes 
that  have  been  hung  out  to  dry. 


Goose  Fish. — See  Devil  fish. 

G  O.  P. — Grand  Old  Party;  a  sobri- 
quet of  the  Republicans.  Applied 
contemptuously  by  the  Democrats, 
and  as  a  tribute  of  praise  by  its  own 
members.  The  expression  is  very 
similar  to  G.  O.  M.  in  England  for 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  indeed  it  is  almost 
certain  that  G.  0.  P.  was  suggested 
by  the  latter. 

Where  was  the  Republican  Party  born? 
There  are  persons  in  Kane  County,  Illinois, 
who  claim  that  the  Party  was  born  there  in 
1854,  and  some  Bloomington  people  assert 
that  their  citj;  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
G.O.P.  This  important  question  ought  to  be 
settled  before  all  the  people  who  assisted  at 
the  accouchement  have  passed  away. — Chic- 
ago Times,  1888. 

Gopher. — Seemingly  a  generic  name 
for  any  animal  of  mining  or  bur- 
rowing habits.  Besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  following  quotation, 
the  term  is  applied  in  the  Middle 
States  to  a  species  of  mole,  and  in 
the  South  to  a  land  turtle. 

Wherever  sand  streams  are  covered  with 
grass,  the  surface  is  undermined  by  a  beauti- 
ful little  animal  called  the  gopher  (on  the 
high  plains  a  small  striped  squirrel ;  on  the 
Southern  plains,  a  pouched  rat).  This 
animal  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  grass,  on 
seeds,  etc.,  which  he  stores  in  cavities,  dugout 
of  the  soft  sand.  His  labors  not  only  render 
travel  more  difficult,  but  exceedingly  dan- 

ferous,  especially  to  a  rapidly-moving  horse, 
t  is  this  animal  that  gives  the  danger  to 
buffalo-hunting.  —  Richard  Irvine  Dodge's 
Plains  of  the  Great  West. 

GOREE  (Cant.)— Gold  dust. 

Gosh. — See  Begosh. 


GosHDANG. — By  goshdang  ! — A  form 
of  oath. 

Gospel-Sharp. — A  Western  term  for 
a  clergyman, 

'I've  got  it  now,  so's  you  can  savvy,*  he 
said.  'What  we  want  is  a  gospel-sharp. 
See?' 
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'  A  what  ? ' 

'  Gospel-sharp— parson.' 

'  Oh  I  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  I 
am  a  clergyman— a  parson.'— Mark  Twain's 
The  Innocents  at  Home,  p,  ig. 

Gossamer. — In  the  Eastern  States 
a  waterproof  cloak.  In  the  West 
the  same  article  of  attire  is  called 

a   RAIN    CLOAK. 


Got  'Em  Bad. — An  emphatic  superla- 
tive. When  anything  is  being 
thoroughly  done,  if  a  politician  is 
very  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  views,  or  if  a 
sick  person  is  very  ill,  the  saying 
goes  that  "  he's  got  'em  bad." 

Gotham. — New  York,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  being  nicknamed  got- 
HAMiTES.  First  used  of  New  York 
by  Washington  Irving.  The  story 
of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  is  well- 
known,  and  the  application  of  the 
term  to  the  American  metropolis 
was  in  sarcastic  allusion  to  self- 
assumed  superiority. 

Gotten. — This  old  form  of  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  "to  get"  is 
colloquial  everywhere,  more  so 
than  the  modern  "  got." 

She  has  now  gotten  past  the  use  of  her 
crib,  and  the  wicker-work  basket  cradle. — 
Denver  Republican,  April  15, 1S88. 

Last  night  detectives  arrested  Martha 
Bonman,wno  at  once  acknowledged  her  guilt. 
The  girl  said  she  had  gotten  into  the  pantry 
by  means  of  a  duplicate  key. — Diiily  Inter- 
Ocean,  Feb,  4,  iSaa. 

The  decorations  and  illuminations  were 
GOTTEN  up  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dressing,  plumber, 
of  212,  Chestnut-street,  and  were  of  an  un- 
usually attractive  character.  —  AVw  York 
Weeldy. 

GOVERNOR'S  Stiff  (Cant). — A  pardon. 

Grab  Game. — Used  colloquially  for 
any  form  of  stealing ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  much  English  as  Ameri- 


can. What,  however,  is  specili- 
cally  known  as  the  grab  game  is 
"played"  somewhat  as  follows, 
though,  of  course,  local  circum- 
stances are  the  cause  of  variation. 
Sharpers  who  practice  this  mode 
of  swindling,  start  by  betting 
amongst  themselves  (anything 
is  good  enough  for  the  purpose)  ; 
induce  bystanders  to  join  in, 
whereupon  the  stakes  are  de- 
posited. One  of  the  confederates 
then  purposely  causes  a  dispute, 
upon  which  another  of  the  gang 
grabs  the  stakes,  and  decamps 
with  them. 


Grade,  To. — (i)  On  Western  ranches, 
to  grade,  in  connection  with  cattle,  is 
to  improve   them   by  mixing   the 

breeds (2)    To   grade    is    also 

colloquially  common  in  America 
in  the  sense  in  which  in  England 
it  is  only  used  technically  by  sur- 
veyors, i.e.,  to  change  the  level  of 
a  road. 


Graft,  To. — (i)  To  repair  boots  by 

soleing  and  heeling. (2)   (Cant). 

To  work,  but  the  work  in  this  case 
is  stealing,  i.e.,  picking  pockets. 
Grafting  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  helping  another  to  steal. 

Graham  Bread. — Whole  meal  bread. 
So  named  from  Dr.  Silvester 
Graham,  who  introduced  it. 

Grain. — (i)  In  the  sense  of  a  little, 
this  word  is  curiously  misapplied 
to  distance ;  and  where  English 
people  would  say  "  move  a  little," 
Americans     frequently     ask     one 

"  tj   move  a  grain." (2)  What 

we  call  corn  is,  in  the  States, 
universally  termed  grain,  i.e., 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  etc.  By 
corn  is  always  understood  Indian 

CORN  or  MAIZE. 
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Grama,  or  Gramma  Grass  {CJiondro- 
siiim). — A  Spanish  name  for  a  fine 
grass  which,  in  Texas,  grows  to 
the  height  of  two,  and  under  very 
good  conditions,  of  three  feet. 
Dodge  considers  that  the  buffai-o 
GRASS  {qv.)  of  the  high  plains, 
and  gramma  grass,  though  entirely 
different  in  growth  and  appearance, 
are  really  identical.  This  he 
discovered  accidently.  At  Fort 
Dodge  he  had  a  small  piece  of 
ground  covered  with  sods  of  hVF- 
FALO  GRASS  taken  from  the  high 
prairie.  It  was  watered  daily,  and 
otherwise  well  cared  for.  To  his 
great  astonishment  it  appeared  to 
change  its  whole  nature,  grew  tall 
and  rank,  and  in  due  time  developed 
the  seed  heads  of  the  true  gramma 
grass.  The  huffalo  grass  is  un- 
inviting to  the  eye,  being  so  very 
short  that  an  inexperienced  man 
in  search  of  pasture  for  animals, 
would  pass  it  without  consider- 
ation. It  makes  up  in  thickness 
what  it  lacks  in  length,  and  horses 
and  cattle  not  only  eat  it  greedily, 
but  fill  themselves  much  quicker 
than  would  seem  possible.  The 
Arkansas  Valley  at  Fort  Lyon,  is 
covered  with  tall,  fine  -  looking 
grass,  which  the  large  herds  of 
domestic  cattle  will  scarcely  touch, 
preferring  to  go  eight  or  ten  miles 
away  from  the  river,  to  feed  upon 
the  BUFFALO  grass  of  the  high 
plain.  Another  curious  fact  in 
this  conntction  is,  that  the  cattle 
under  such  circumstances  return 
to  the  river  for  water  only  on 
alternate  days. 


Qrandacious  :  Granoiferous.  —  Ab- 
surd factitious  superlatives  of 
"  grand." 


Grandmother.  —  To  shoot  one's 
GRANDMOTHER  is  a  New  Englander's 
way   of    saying   that  he  has  dis- 


covered a  "  mare's  nest."  It  is, 
therefore,  synonymous  with  the 
equally  vulgar  English  expression, 
"  go  teach  your  grannie  how  to 
suck  eggs."  Man,  as  an  animal 
that  must  shoot  something,  to 
judge  from  the  simile,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  development  across  the 
Atlantic. 


Grangers.— "The  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry." A  secret  society,  nomi- 
nally non-political,  but  really  taking 
a  hand  in  politics  when  occasion 
offers  to  favor  agricultural  in- 
terests. It  is  numerically  strong, 
and  extends  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Granite  State. — The  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  From  the  same  cause 
which  might  lead  an  English- 
man to  apply  the  same  title  to 
Aberdeenshire,  i.e.,  from  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  granite  found 
there. 


ORAPE-viNE. — See   Blue    grass. 

Grapi^-vine  telegraph. — During 
the  Civil  War  exciting  news  of 
battles  not  fought  and  victories  not 
won  were  said  to  be  received  by 
grape-vine  telegraph. 


Grass. — To  hunt  grass,  to  decamp. 
Equivalent  also  colloquially  to  the 
English  football  slang  "  to  hunt 
leather." 

You're  most  too  many  for  me,  you  know. 
When  you  get  in  with  youi  lift  I  hunt 
GRASS  every  time. — Mark  Twain's  The  In- 
nocents at  Home,  p.  21. 


Grass  Cattle. — A  plainsman's  term 
for  cattle  fed  on  grass.  In  England 
we  also  speak  of  "grass  lamb." 

grasset.— 5rf  Chewink. 
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Gravel,  To. — A  Western  equivalent 
of  "to  go  apainst  the  grain"; 
"to  be  unwilling";  Shakspeare 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  a  quandary  in 
"  As  you  like  it." 

By  long  li.ibit,  pilots  caine  to  put  all  their 
wishes  in  tliu  form  of  coiiiiiiaiuis.  It 
GKAVEi.s  iiic,  to  this  clay,  to  put  my  will  in 
the  weak  shape  of  a  rctiucst,  instead  of 
launching  it  in  the  crisp  language  of  an 
order. — Mark  Twain's  Mississilypi  I'ilot. 

Graven  Image.  —  Hunc.ry  as  a 
GRAVEN  iMAGK  is  a  Ncw  England 
metaphor,  the  meani,  ^  of  which  is 
obvious,  but  not  so  its  derivation. 


Gravestone. — Cold   as  tiii;   north 

SIDK    of    a   JkNOOARY     GRAVESTONE 

liv    .STARLIGHT. — A  New   England 
simile,  signifying  extremity. 


be  called  a  gray  slick. 
the  Maine  coast. 


Peculiar  to 


Greased 

train. 


Lightning.  —  An    express 


Greasers.  —  The  lower  cla^s  of 
Mexicans  are  .so  called  by  Western 
men  from  their  greasy  appearance. 
The  term  originated  during  the 
Mexican  War. 

To  avenge  the  niurJcr  of  one  of  their 
numlicr,  the  cowboys  gathered  from  the 
country  round  about,  and  fairly  stormed  the 
ciKi:.\si;ii — that  is,  Mi'xican — village  where 
the  nuirder  had  bi;en  coniuiitted,  killing 
four  of  the  inhabitants. — Century  Magazine, 
October,  i8«8. 


grease-Wood. — See  Chlmisal. 


i   \ 


Graveyard  Issues. — A  bold  and  grue- 
some metaphor  to  describe  what 
can  only  be  carried  by  extreme 
measures,  and  to  obtain  which 
one  would  have  to  fight  to  the 
death. 

Sherman  ....  is  not  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  period.  His  canip.iign  would  be  one 
of  GRAVKYARi)  issuKS.  The  War,  the  bouth 
and  tissue  ballots  arc  dead,— A'lW  York 
World,  February  14, 1888. 


Gray. — He  wore  the  gray,  i.e., 
served  in  the  Confederate  armies 
during  the  Civil  War.  Gray  was  the 
color  of  the  uniform. 

One  of  our  most  popular  preachers  tells  a 
rich  one  of  some  of  the  boys  who  wouic  the 
GUAY. — Missouri  Republican,  March  3,  1888. 

A  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
big  houses  on  Wabash  Avenue,  and  who 
used  TO  WKAR  Tiiic  GUAY  wlicn  tlicrc  was 
thunder  in  Shenandoah  valley,  told  me  this 
story  yesterday,  etc.,  eic— Chicago  Mail, 
1883. 


Grayslick. — A  state  of  the  sea  when 
it  has  assumed  a  glassy  appear- 
ance. The  "  doldrums  "  would  thus 


Great. — An  adjective  more  frequently 
wrested  from  its  orthodox  meaning 
in  America  than  in  England.  As 
regards  its  signification,  circnm- 
slances  alter  cases,  or  rather 
applications.  Thus  a  great  field  is 
not  necessarily  one  of  large  extent, 
but  simply  one  in  which  the  land  is 
of  good  quality  ;  a  great  cow,  one  of 
good  breed  and  points.  A  glimmer- 
ing of  this  misapplication  of  the 
word  is  seen  in  the  phrase,  equally 
common  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic, 
"  he  is  great  on  so-and-so,"  e.g.,  on 
books  ;  i.e.,  he  can  be  considered  an 
authority.  The  usage  is  a  survival 
of  Elizabethan  English,  and  in  II. 
Kings  iv.  8,  we  read  that  Eli.sha 
passed  to  Shunem,  where  was  a 
great  woman. 

Greatle. — A  "great  while,"  of  which 
it  is  evidently  a  corruption. 


Great  Plenty. 
sion      for 
abundance, 
"lots." 


—A  pleonastic  expres- 

enough ;     sufficiency ; 

The    En^^lish    boys' 


Great  Scott ! 
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GREAT  Scott! — A  common  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

Drown —  ' Hello,  Siiiiili!  Ihard  about 
Jones'  wife  calching  liiiii  kissing  aiiothtr 
woman  in  a  dark  alley?'  bniilh — 'Gkeat 
Scott  I  Vou  don't  say  so.  What  did  she 
do  ? '  brown — '  Sued  liiui  for  alley-iuoucy.' — 
Ne-ij  York  Mercury,  ib8». 


Great  Spirit. — The  Indian  name  for 
God. 

GREAT  West. — The  Western  States 
of  America,  from  their  enormous 
extent.     The  term  is  well  applied. 

Greed  (Cant). — A  flash  phrase  for 
money. 

Greenback. — The  term  was  at  first 
applied  to  the  issues  of  United 
States  notes,  which  bore  on  the 
reverse  side  a  device  printed  in 
green  ink  to  prevent  counterfeiting 
by  photography.  The  Gkeenback 
Labor  Parjy  is  one  which  ad- 
vocates a  currency  based  in  general 
terms  upon  the  National  Credit 
and  authority  without  the  security 
of  a  specie  reserve.  Greenbac1-.s 
are  now  issued  of  the  value  of  one 
dol,,  two  dols.,  five  dols.,  ten  dols., 
twenty  dols. ,  one  hundred  dols. ,  and 
higher  amounts.  Previous  to  1878 
greenbacks  for  smaller  amounts 
down  to   ten  cents  were   current. 

Greenbackers     were     those 

who,  previous  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  for  the  smaller 
amount  just  named,  opposed  the 
change. 

Green-Goods.  —  Counterfeit  green- 
backs, and  those  who  utter  spurious 
money  of  this  kind,  are  called 
GREEN-GooDSMEN.  The  ways  and 
methods  of  conducting  their  ne- 
farious business  resemble  those 
adopted  by  such  craftsmen  else- 
where. 


DriscoU  was  hung,  but  the  green-goods- 
man  escaped,  for  the  only  proof  against  him 
was  that  he  sold  a  (I'Mntity  of  paper  cut  in 
tlie  shape  of  bills  aiid  done  up  in  packages 
of  that  size.  True,  he  got  four  hundred 
dols.  for  what  was  only  worth  three  cents  a 
pound,  but  any  man  had  a  right  to  set  his 
own  i)rice  on  his  goods.— rro>'  Daily  Times, 
February  3,  1888. 

If  recent  re\elatIons  are  to  be 
credited  a  regular  trade  in  grecn- 
goods  is  carried  on.  Circulars  are 
issued,  quotations  given,  and 
packages  of  counterfeit  bills  sent 
through  the  post.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  green-goods  are  not  even 
genuine  of  tlieir  kind.  Only  recent- 
ly a  greenhorn  wishing  to  make 
haste  to  be  rich,  and  not  over 
particular  as  to  the  means  of 
acquiring  his  wealth,  travelled 
three  hundred  miles  to  Troy,  to 
buy  four  thousand  dols.  worth  of 
green-goods,  for  which  he  only  paid 
four  hundred  dols.  Of  course,  the 
green-goods  should  have  been 
counterfeit  money,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  only  proved  to  be  pack- 
ages of  paper  cut  into  the  shape  of 
bank  notes.  And  so  the  verdant 
would-be  millionaire  found  himself 
the  victim  of  the  old  fraud,  which 
has  been  exposed  year  after  year. 
Generally  the  loss  is,  for  very 
shame's  sake,  kept  secret,  and  thus 
swindlers  of  this  type  make  money 
rapidly. 


Green   Goods   Grocer. —  Anglicc,    a 
greengrocer. 

Get  a  good  melon,  and  if  you  can't  tell  for 
yourself  Isy  that  intuition  which  is  the  best 
guide  in  such  matters,  then  trust  to  your 
GREEN  GOODS  grocer's  judgment. — Boston 
Transcript,  1888. 


Green  Mountain  City.  — Montpelier, 
the  capital  of  Vermont,  taking  its 
title  from  the  popular  name  of 
that  State,  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State — French  Vert  Mont. 


Green  River 
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Green  River. — To  send  a  man  up 
Gt'ccn  Kivcr  is,  in  the  exprossive 
parlance  of  the  South-west,  to  kill 
him.  The  phrase  had  its  origin  in 
a  once  famous  factory  on  Gvccn 
River,  where  a  superior  kind  of 
large  knife  was  made,  very  popu- 
lar among  hunters  and  trappers. 
On  the  blade  the  words  "  Gwc«  Rivcy 
Works  "  were  engraved,  and  hence 
mountaineers,  using  the  knife  to 
despatch  an  adversary,  literally 
sent  his  blood  up  Green  River. 

Green  Sauce.  —  Vegetables.  This 
form  is  found  in  Gay  ton,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  elsewhere. 

Gridiron. — A  nickname  for  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes,"  the  United  States' 
flag  ;  the  British  sailor's  slang  term 
for    the    same    is    gridiron    and 

DOUGHBOYS. 


Griffe,  also  Griffin,  is  among  the 
descendants  of  the  French  settlers 
in  Louisiana  applied  to  mulattoes, 
more  especially  to  women.  The 
term  seems  pretty  generally  given 
to  anything  that  is  half-alid-half. 
The  fabulous  griffm  is  represented 
as  half  eagle  and  half  lion  ;  and  a 
cadet,  half  Indian  and  half  Eng- 
lish, is  so  called.  "  Grifiins  "  in 
England  is  applied  to  the  residue 
of  a  contract  feast  taken  away  by 
the  contractor,  half  the  buyer's 
and  half  the  seller's. 


Grig,  To. — To  vex;  to  irritate.  To 
grig  means  to  nip  or  pinch  in 
provincial  English. 


Grip  or  Gripsack. — A  handbag  or 
satchel. 

He  packed  his  grip  and  joyfully  set  out 
One  day,  to  buy  some  green  goods  in  the 
city; 
He's  back  again  two  hundred  dollars  out, 
And  no  one  has  for  him  a  spark  of  pity. 
— Boiton  Courier. 

(Cant.) — "  The  leather  was  a 

grip,"  i.e.,  the  pocket -book  was  easy 
to  get  or  steal. 

When  i  saw  the  leather  was  a  grip  .  .  . 
i  kept  close  to  her,  and  when  she  got  out  of 
the  cars,  at  a  way  place,  I  said,  '  Mam,  have 
you  lost  anything  ? '  and  she  tumbled  her 
leatlier  was  oft'.— Mark  I'wain's  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  p.  459. 

Gripe-Fist  (Cant.)  —  A  miser  or 
broker  ;  evidently  a  corruption  of 
GRIP-FIST,  i.e.,  a  hand  that  squeezes 
over-much. 


Grist. — A  large  number  or  quantity. 
Thus,  a  lecture-hall  would,  it  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  be  said  to 
contain  a  whole  grist  of  people. 

GRIT. — Because  this  word  is  used  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  in 
America  as  in  England,  Bartlett 
gives  it  as  an  Americanism.  In  his 
knowledge  of  English  usage,  he  is 
throughout  excessively  weak. 

GRIZZLY.  —  Short  for  grizzly-heair. 
Gtizzly  meat  =  bear's  flesh. 

Groanehs  (Cant).  —  Those  in  the 
thieving  fraternity  who  carry  out 
their  depredations  against  society 
at  funerals  and  other  church 
gatherings. 


Grim  (Cant). — A  grim  enough  name, 
indeed,  for  a  skeleton.  Death  itself 
being  known  under  the  name  of 
Old  Grim.  A  corpse  is,  in  a  simi- 
larly graphic  fashion,  described  as 

a  STIFF. 


Grocery.  —  Though  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  grocery  store,  the  term 
is  too  often,  in  the  South-west 
especially,  only  another  name  for 
a  drinking  saloon,  and  "  groceries" 
then  take  the  form  of  ardent  spirits. 


Groggery 
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Ghoggery. — Literally,  a  place  where 
grog  is  sold.  A  low  drinking 
saloon ;  also  corrupted  into  dog- 
gery. 

Ghogham  (Cant). —  A  horse.  The 
derivation  of  this  term  is  lost  in 
mystery,  unless  it  be  from  "groggy" 
as  applied  to  horses  that  are  over- 
worked and  unsteady.  Even  here, 
however,  it  is  difificult  to  under- 
stand why  thieves  should  have 
applied  the  term  to  all  horses, 
though  it  is  quite  po.ssible,  by  a 
process  of  inversion,  that  the  man 
and  not  the  horse  is  the  groggy  one, 
and  that  the  twisted  vision  con- 
sequent on  imbibing  too  much 
liquor  causes  him  to  see  all  horses 
unsteady  in  their  gait,  he,  of  course, 
good  soul,  being  the  only  one  able 
to  "walk  the  chalk."  This,  how- 
ever, is  admittedly  a  trifle  far- 
fetched. 

Gropcr  (i)  {Scrranus  erythi'ogaster). — 
A  fish  covered  with  olive  colored 
irregular  spots,  and  with  gills  and 
gullet  of  bright  red ;  found  in  the 

waters  of   Florida. (2)    (Cant). 

A  blind  man  ;  a  term  the  meaning 
of  which  is  obvious. 

Ground. — In  Virginia  always  used 
instead    of    "land,"    e.g.,   tobacco 

grounds,  etc. To  run  into  the 

GROUND,  i.e.,  to  overdo  a  thing  ;  to 
go  to  e.xcess.  From  running  a  fox 
or  other  game  to  earth. To  wipe 

UP     THE     GROUND     WITH     ONE     is   a 

ruffian's  way  of  saying  he  will 
knock  a  person  down. 

The  Scroggin  boy  was  as  tough  as  a  dog- 
wood knot;  he  was  a  fighter  from  way  back  ; 
ho  would  give  th:it  frail-looking  city  boy, 
that  dudish  grandson  of  mine,  a  terrific 
trouncing.  He'd  wipe  up  the  groi'nd 
WITH  him;  he'd  walk  all  over  him. — Ditioit 
Free  Press,  August,  1888. 

-Ground  bridge. — When  logs 


of  a  ford,  the  improved  crossing  so 
obtained  is  called  a  ,s;ro!ntd-brid::e. 
This  is   often  done  in  the  South. 

Ground   cherkv. — Otherwise 

the  WINTER  cherry  (qv.).  It 
grows  wild,  but  the  fruit  is  edible. 

Ground  hog  {Arctomys  vwnax). 

— Folk-lore  in  the  States  centres 
round  the  ground  hog,  the  Southern 
name  for  the  wooichuck  of  the 
North.  Looked  uion  with  sus- 
picion by  farmers,  un  account  of 
its  destructiveness  to  grass  and 
growing  crops,  this  little  marmot- 
like animal,  like  others  of  its 
species,  lies  hidden  in  its  burrow 
dormant  during  the  winter.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  on  February 
and  of  each  year  (Candlemas  Day), 
the  ground  hog  comes  from  its 
subterranean  abode  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  if,  while  upon 
his  stroll,  he  sees  his  shadow,  he 
immediately  returns  to  his  nest, 
not  to  appear  again  for  six  weeks, 
the  supposition  being  that  cold 
weather  may  be  expected.  If 
he  does  not  see  his  shadow,  he 
is  supposed  to  remain  out  for  the 
entire  season,  the  theory  being  that 
there  will  be  no  more  cold  weather 
until  the  next  winter  shall  have  set 
in.  The  negroes  of  the  South  are 
keen  hunters  of  the  poor  creature, 
who,  in  winter,  a  mere  ball  of  fur, 
during  the  summer  grows  into  a 
perfect  ball  of  fat,  and  is  considered 
a  great  luxury  at  the  "quarters." 
The  latter  part  of  woodchuck, 
i.e.,  "chuck,"  is  used  as  hog  is 
in  ground  hog,  for  pigs  are  almost 
universally  summoned  to  the  feed- 
ing-trough by  the  word  ' '  chuck  ! 
chuck!"  repeated  several  limes, 
evidently  the  descendant  of  the  Old 
English  "  sug  !  sug  ! "  which  Grose 
says  is  a  word  used  in  Norfolk  to 

"  call  pigs  to  eat  their  wash," 

Ground  nut. — See  Earth  nut  and 
Pea    nut.     It  is  also  called  the 

ground     pea. Ground    plum 

are  laid  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  (Astragalus  caryocarpus). — So  called 
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from     its    plum-shaped    pod. 

Ground  sluicing. — The  process, 
amongst  miners,  of  washing  down 
the  sides  of  banks  by  means  of 
water.    A  substitute  for  shovel. ing. 

Ground     souirrel     (S/(t;/jo- 

philus  iridcccmlincatus).  —  A  name 
erroneously  given  to  the  striped 
prairie  squirrel,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  gopher.  The  f^round 
squirrel     is    really    the    chipmunk 

(qv.). Ground    sweat   (Cant). 

— A  grave. 

Grouty. — A  grouty  woman  is,  in 
the  Northern  States,  a  cross,  ill- 
natured  one. 

Grubby  also  Grubley  and  Grumpy. — 

Massachusetts  names  for  the  toad 
FISH  {q.v.). 


Grunter. — (i) 

(q.v). (2) 

constable. 


The      BANDED      DRUM 

(Cant). — A    country 


G.  T.  T. — Gone  to  Texas.  Moon- 
shining  gentry  in  the  States  used 
to  leave  on  the  doors  of  their  aban- 
doned dwellings  the  legend  G.T.T., 
as  a  cold  consolation  for  inquiring 
creditors. 

GuAVA. — A  West  Indian  fruit,  much 
esteemed  for  dessert  and  preserving 
purposes.  Guava  jelly  is  well 
known  in  England  as  a  West 
Indian  preserve. 

Gubernatorial. — Relating  to  Govern- 
ment, e.g.,  the  Gubernatorial  man- 
sion, i.e.,  Government  House — an 
uncouth,  outlandish,  and  pedantic 
piece  of  word-making.  Used  also 
in  the  States  for  pertaining  to 
the  powers  of  the  "Governor  of 
a  State."  Governmental,  an  adjec- 
tive employed  in  England  in  a 
similar  sense,  is  never  used  in 
America. 


I  was  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  a 
GuuKKNATOKiAL  Campaign  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  so  I  sent  in  my  withdrawal 
from  the  candidacy.  —  Mark  Tu/uin'i 
Screamers. 


Guess. — This  word  has  been,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other,  the 
subject  of  animated  discussion. 
English  purists  have  unceasingly 
twitted  Americans  upon  its  use, 
who  have  retaliated  by  endeavour- 
ing to  show  its  orthodoxy.  In  this 
they  have  without  doubt  succeeded  ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  guess  has  been 
used  in  England  in  every  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  America,  where, 
however,  special  applications  have 
lived  on  while  they  liave  died 
out  in  the  Mother  Country  ;  only 
on  this  ground,  therefore,  can  it  be 
counted  an  Americanism.  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Seiden,  and  Locke 
all  use  it.  I'erhaps  the  only 
difl'erence  between  the  English  and 
the  American  use  of  the  word  is, 
that  the  former  denotes  a  fiir, 
candid  A^««i,  while  the  Yankee  who 
guesses  is  apt  to  be  quite  sure  of 
what  he  professes  to  doubt.  As  he 
only  "calculates"  when  he  has 
already  solved  his  problem,  so  he 
also  guesses  when  he  has  made  sure 
of  his  fact.  "  I  guess  I  do,"  is  with 
him  an  expression  of  confident 
certainty.  He  is,  however,  quite 
as  prone  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  to  use  the  word  without  any 
other  meaning  than  mere  "think- 
ing," as  when  he  says:  "  I  guess  he 
is  well,,  or,  "I  guess  I  won't  go 
to-day." 

'  What  is  vour  age  ? '  asked  Colonel  James 
(that  dreadlui  question  to  a  lady). 
'  I  GUKSS  I  am  about  forty.' 
'  You  (iUKSs  ?    Don't  you  know?' 
'  Well,  forty  next  " 
— iVt'ii;  York  ' 


iext  June.' 

jrk  herald,  March  27th,  1888. 

She  walked  into  the  dry  goods  store 

With  st.itely  step  and  proud, 
She  turn'd  the  frills  and  laces  o'er, 

And  pushed  aside  the  crowd. 
She  asked  to  see  some  rich  brocade, 

Mohairs  and  grenadines, 
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She  looked  at  silk  of  every  shade— 

And  thou  at  velveteens. 
Slic  sampled  jackets  blue  and  red, 

She  tried  on  nine  or  ten, 
And  then  she  toss'd  h(  r  liead,  and  said 

She  GUEss'n  she'd  call  atjain. 

— Texas  Si/tings,  June  23rd,  1888. 

Guff.— Nonsense;  balderdash.  "Don't 
tell  me  such  gujf." 

Guinea  Corn  (IIolcus  sorghum). — The 
millet  of  the  Egyptians. 

Guinea  Grass  (Panicmn  maximum). — 
A  West  Indian  grass,  largely  used 
for  fcdder,  and  only  of  late  years 
introduced  into  the  States. 

Guinea  Keet. — The  guinea-fowl.  Also 
keet;  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
cry. 

Guinea  Negro. — A  full-blooded  negro. 
'Tain't  quite  hcndy  to  pass  ofif  one  o'  your 

six-foot  GUINEAS, 

An'  git  your  halves  an'  quancrs  back  in  gals 
and  pickaninnies. 

—Diglou)  Papers,  II. 

Gulch. — A  ravine.  This  Old  English 
word  is  one  which,  having  once 
fallen  into  disuse,  has  again  made 
its  way  into  favor. Gulch  min- 
ing, mining  in  gulches.  The  method 
adopted  is  akin  to  that  of  placer 

MINING  (q.V.). 

Gulf  City. — Ne\/  Orleans. 

Gulf  States. — The  States  bordering 
on  the  Guir  of  Mexico.  These  are 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Gully,  To. — From  "gully,"  a  hollow 
channel.  To  gully,  to  wear  a 
hollow  channel  in  the  earth. 

Gully  Plum. — A  Barbadian  name  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Spondia  lutea. 


Gum. — (i)  A  name  given  to  various 
trees  throughout  the  Union.  The 
BLACK-GL'M  of  the  North  and  sour- 
ou.M  of  the  South,  both  belong  to 
the  Nyassa  species.  The  sweet- 
gum  is  Liquidiimhjy  styracijlua.  The 
last-named  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  racoon,  and  has  furnished  many 
figures  of  speech. (2)  India- 
rubber  ;  guvis  being  india-rubber 
shoes  or  goloshes.  Every  one 
has  heard  the  story,  told  with  many 
variations,  and  which,  if  not  true, 
ought  to  be,  of  the  clergyman 
who,  having  just  arrived  and  taken 
possession  of  a  little  country  parish, 
had  been  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  funeral  of  a  prominent 
resident.  As  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  career  and  accomplisli- 
ments  of  the  deceased,  he  was  to 
be  assisted  by  a  fp.rmer  of  the 
neighborhood  who  was  some- 
thing of  an  exhortcr.  The  rela- 
tives expected  that  the  services 
would  not  begin  until  Mr.  J.,  the 
farmer  exhortcr,  had  arrived.  He 
was  long  in  coming  for  some  rea- 
son, and  the  clergyman  began  to 
grow  weary.  He  called  one  of  the 
family,  and  a.skcd  him  if  he  knew 
where  Mr.  J.  was.  "  He's  come 
now,"  said  this  person.  "  Where 
is  he  ? "  asked  the  clergyman. 
"  P'  nstairs,"  came  the  response, 
"  Wi^  ig  his^«;Hs  on  the  door-mat." 
The  thought  of  the  reverend  agri- 
culturist "  wiping  him  gums  on  the 
door-mat  "  filled  the  young  clergy- 
man first  with  horror,  and  then 
with  almost  uncontrollable  amuse- 
ment. It  did  not  occur  to  him  at 
first  that  gums  in  that  part  of  the 
country  meant  india-rubber  over- 
shoes. This  confusion  of  language 
has  also  led  to  gum  trees  being  called 

rubber  trees. (3)  A  bee-hive ;  also 

called  bee-gum. —  See  Bee-gums. 
Gum-game. — "You  can't  come 


the  gum-game  over  me,"  a  trick  or 
dodge.  The  simile  is  drawn  from 
the  preference  shown  by  opossums 
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and  racoons  for  gum  trees  as  places 
of  refufje  when  hotly  pursued.  Up 
therein  his lc;ify  retreat,  the  animal 
is  well  hid  from  dog  and  hunter 
alike,  and  frequently  defies  all 
their  efforts.  This  is  what  the 
Western  man  calls  "  coming  the 
f;nni-,i;iiiiie,"  and  he  applies  the 
phrase  with  great  shrewdness  and 
force  to  any  case  in  daily  life  in 
which  he  thinks  he  sees  a  desire 
to  over-reach  him  by  conceal- 
ment. 

You  can't  conic  tliat  gum-oame  ovnr  me 
any  more  [says  a  Kansas  man  to  a  sijiiattcr, 
wliose  f.irm  lie  wislicd  to pmcli.isp,  win  n  llio 
latter  cl.iims  to  h.ive  some  (iititioiis  titlcl, 
I've  been  to  the  land-office,  and  know  all 
about  the  place. — Kansas  City  A  dvertiscr. 

The  word  is  not  unknown  to  the 
Eastern  States,  for  J.  11.  Lowell 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense:  "You 
can't  gum  me,  I  tell  ye  now,  and  so 
you  needn't  try." — lii:;loii'  Papers,  I. 

GUMHO. — 5Vf  GOMHO. GUM- 

LOG.  —  A  log  of  a  gum-tree.  — 
GuMMo  LiMBiiR  {Duisea  guiumi/cni). 

— A  large  Florida  gum-tree. 

Sucking  gum  or  cm;wiNG  gum. — 
A  preparation  of  the  sweet  gum, 
used  for  chewing  purposes.  This 
practice  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
idiosyncracies  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can people. 


Gumbo  FntNCH,  or  Creole  French. — 

A  dialect  or  patois,  consisting  in 
the  main  of  strangely  disguised  and 
disfigured  French  words,  with  an 
admixture  of  English  and  a  few 
genuine  African  tenns.  A  stanza 
of  a  popular  coonjai  (conge)  or 
minuet,  well  known  to  Louisiana 
planters,  runs  as  follows : — 

Mo  deja  roule  tout  la  cote, 

Pancor  (pas  encore)  ouar  (voir)  pareil  belle 

Layoto, 
Mo  roule  tout  la  cote.  _ 
Mo  roule  tout  la  colonie, 
Mo  painor  ouar  grifforme  1^, 
Qua  mo  gout  comnie  la  belle  Layotte. 


GUMMCR. — To   GUM    13   tO    pUHCh    OUt 

tlie  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  machine  used 
beinr  called  agummer. 


GuMMEY  (Cant). — A  flash  term   for 
medicine. 


GuMMv  ! — A  New  England  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

Gumptious. —  A  derivative  from 
"gumption,"  on  the  same  model 
as  bumptious.  A  gumptious  fellow 
i.s  one  who  has  understanding  and 
discernment. 

Gun. — In  the    West    a   revolver    is 

generally  called  a  gun, To  go 

GUNNING  is  to  go  out  shooting.  This 
form  of  gunning  for  "shooting" 
occurs  in  Drayton. 

The  Supreme  Court  lias  decided  that  there 
is  no  close  season  for  editors.  Persons  who 
wish  TO  GO  GUNNiNr,  for  journalists  at  any 
time  of  the  year  have  only  to  induce  their 
game  to  make  some  uncomplimentary  re- 
iiiarks  about  them  in  print,  and  in  etfoct  a 
license  to  shoot  is  issued. — San  Francisco 
Nnns  Letter,  1888. 

To  GUN  A  STOCK,  is,  in  Wall- 
street  phrase,  to  use  every  art  to 
produce  a  "break,"  when  it  is 
known  that  a  certain  house  is 
heavily  supplied,  and  would  be  un- 
able to  resist  an  attack. To 

GUN  (Cant). — To  watch;  to  look 
for. Gunned,   examined. 


GuN-sHOP. — A  gun-smith's  shop. 

Gunboats. — A  term  used,  during  the 
Civil  War,  for  the  heavy,  clumsy 
footgear  served  out  to  the  men. 

GuNTER,  According  To. — A  variant  of 
the  English  "According  to  Cocker." 
Both  Gunter  and  Cocker  were 
distinguished  mathematicians  ;  the 
former,  however,  being  a  Puritan, 
has    naturally  taken    the  lead  in 
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the  United  States  in  preference 
to  the  latter.  In  Canada,  also, 
the  phrase,  according  to  Guntcr, 
holds  its  own  almost  exclusively. 
The  expression,  which  was  HnRlish 
before  it  became  naturalized  in 
America,  signifies  carefully  and 
ccrrectly  done. 

Gurry. — A  fisherman's  term  for  the 
slime  and  blood  resulting  from 
handling  and  curing  iish. 

Gush. — A  large  quantity  ;  abundance ; 
(■St  a  gush  of  cattle,  fruit,  e 


Gutter  (Cant), — A  highly  descrip- 
tive term  for  porter.  In  English 
slang,  "  gutter  -  lane "  is  the 
throat. 


Guttersnipes — A  recent  Wall  Street 
name  for  "outside  brokers." 


Guts.  —  Not  fit  to  carry  guts 
TO  A  DEAR.  —  An  opprobrious 
epithet  implying  unequalled  worth- 
lessness. 


GUV  (Cant).— A  dark  lantern. 
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A  BiTA  N.  —  A  small 
landed  proprietor. 
The  term  is  French, 
but  is  little  heard 
nowadays  either  in 
Louisiana  or  Canada. 


Hacianda. — A  Spanish  name  for  a 
large  plantation  upon  which  the 
owner  resides.  This  word,  with 
rancho  (shortened  into  ranch),  has 
become  thoroughly  acclimatized  in 
the  States,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

Hack. — Cabs  are  invariably  called 
hacks.  This  term  is,  of  course,  only 
a  survival  of  Old  English  usage. 

Hackamorc. — A  plaited  bridl,^  in  use 
on  the  plains,  made  of  horse-hair, 
and  used  for  breaking-in  purposes. 
Hackamore  is  held  to  be  derived 
from  the  Spanish yaj«/»;a,  a  halter. 

Hackbcrrv  {Celtis  occidcntalis).  —  A 
small  but  useful  tree,  another 
popular  name  for  which  is  the 
SUGAR-BURRY.  Its  fruit  is  edible, 
and  its  dried  wood  is  very  desir- 
able as  fuel. 

Hackee. — The  lively  little  Chipmiink 
(qv.)  is  thus  named  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

Hackmatack  (Larix  amcricana). — The 
American  larch  or  tamarack.  The 
popular  name  is  that  by  which 
the  Indians  knew  this  very  useful 


tree.  Its  wood  is  hard,  strong,  and 
durable,  and  it  is  largely  found 
throughout  Brilish  America  and 
the  North  Eastern  States. 


Hail. — To  raise  hail. — To  cause  a 
disturbance  ;  to  kick  up  a  row.  A 
similar  expression  is  TO  raise  gain; 
the  latter,  however,  indicating  more 
heat  and  passion  than  the  former. 

Buckskin  Joe  says  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  getting  some  five  thousand  settlers 
into  Grccr  county,  and  lie  is  deterniined 
that  they  shall  have  a  clear  deed  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  when  tho 
question  is  settled,  or  he  will  raise  hail. — 
Portland  Transcript,  March  7, 1888. 


Hair. — A  suit  of  hair,  equivalent  to 
what  in  England  would  be  called  a 
head  of  hair.      A  Southern  phrase. 

To  raise  or  lift  the  hair  is, 

when  translated  from  the  rude  ver- 
nacular of  trappers  and  frontiers- 
men, the  process  of  scalping.  The 
North  American  Indians,  of  all 
savage  races,  alone  appear  to  have 
practised  this  form  of  violation  of 
the  bodies  of  dead  foes ;  with  them, 
however,  the  possession  of  human 
hair  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  charm, 
and  it  is  called  good  or  big  medi- 
cine from  the  supposed  lucky 
q'lalities  inherent  to  it.  Idiomati- 
cally, to  raise  an  opponent's  hair  is 

to  defeat  him. A  hair  of  black 

b'ar. — A  spice  of  the  devil.  A 
hunter's  expression. 

Hair-pin. — That's  the  kind  of  hair- 
pin I  AM  ! — An  inane  exclamation, 
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used  in  season  and  out  of  season  a 
short  timcago.  Fortunately,  catch- 

f)hraHe.'i  of  the  gutter  are  never 
ong  -  lived,  and  speedily  givo 
way  to  others,  which,  if  equally 
meaningless,  at  all  events  give 
variety.  That's  the  kind  of  huir-pin  I 
am  originated  in  New  York. 

_  The  license  procured,  the  youiiR  prosprc- 
tiv(!  bridiniooin,  with  a  nlovviiiK  fac(\  tiiniud 
around,  folded  Ins  sweetheart  in  his  arms, 
an<l  nave  her  a  resouiidiiiH  smack. 

'That's  the  kind  of  iiaik-I'Ins  we  are,"  said 
the  tnlliiisiaslic  sw.iin.  'We  marry  for 
love,  we  do,'  and  lie  kissed  her  a^ain  and 
left  the  office.— De^z-oi/  Free  J'nss,  October  6, 
i88ij. 

Half-a-Hog  (Cant). — This  flash  term, 
which  among  English  thieves  is 
applied  to  a  sixpenny-bit,  is  in 
America  given  to  a  live-ccnt-piece 
Half-a-hed  is  a  five  dollar- 
gold-piece. 

Half-Breeds. — Originally,  in  its  poli- 
tical sense,  a  derisive  nickname 
applied  to  certain  Republicans  of 
New  York,  who  wavered  in  their 
party  allegiance  during  the  fight 
over  the  United  States'  Senator- 
ship  in  1881. 


Half- Cocked. — To  go  off  half- 
cocked. —  He  who  does  things 
hastily  without  due  preparation, 
and  who,  therefore,  fails  to  attain 
what  isotherwise  within  his  reach,  is 
said  to  go  off  half-cocked.  The  meta- 
phor is  borrowed  from  sporting 
phraseology. 

Now  don't  GO  OFF  HALF-COCK ;  folks  never 

gains 
By  usin'  peppcr-sarsc  instid  o'  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  you  don't  understand. 

— Billow  J'apcrs, 

Half-Saved. — A  half-saved  person  is  a 
weak-minded,  or  shallow-brained 
individual.  A  New  England  phrase, 
which  is  provincial  in  England. 


Half-Widow. — This  term  is,  in  New 

England  and  New  York,  applied  to 
a  woman  whose  husband  is  shiftlesr,, 
and  fails  in  his  duty  to  properly 
provide  for  her  necessities. 

HALVES.— To    THE     HALVES.— Lowell 

says,  concerning  this  New  England 
colloquialism,  that  it  still  survives 
in  America  though  it  is  ob^oliite  in 
England.  It  means  cither  to  let  or 
to  hire  a  piece  of  land,  the  lessee 
and  lessor  receiving  half  the  profit 
in  money  and  half  in  kind  {partibiis 
locare). 

HALL. — Go!  HIRE  A  HALL  ! — A  Some- 
what peremptory  slang  injunction 
— "  Begone  !  "  Generally  addressed 
to  loquacious  bores,  being  in  fact  a 
roundabout  way  of  informing  such 
persons  that  their  room  is  preferable 
to  their  company. 

Ham. — Sporting  slang  for  a  loafer. 

Connelly  is  a  cockney,  has  but  one  eye,  and 
jsvery  comical  in  make-np  and  address.  Ho 
is  a  good  fij^iitcr,  but  will  allow  the  veriest 
HAM  to  whip  him  if  then;  is  any  money  to 
be  made  by  it.  —  .l.'.'ssoun  Ki  publican, 
March  27, 1S8S. 

-Hams   (Cant) — Trousers. 


No  HAM  AND  ALLHoMiNv. — Equiva- 
lent to  "  all  work  and  no  pay." 

You  see  the  fact  is.  Squire  (said  the  IIoo- 
sier),  they  had  a  mighty  deal  to  say  up  in 
our  parts  about  Orleans,  and  l.ow  all-hrcd 
easy  it  is  to  make  money  in  it ;  but  it's  no 
HAM  ANii  ALL  HOMiNV,  I  reckou.— Pu/ri/i^'-s 
from  the  Picayune,  p.  67. 

Ham  fatter. — A  recent  name,  in 
some  quarters  of  New  York,  for  a 
second-rate  dude  or  masher,  and 
more  especially  applied  to  the 
habitues  of  the  Rialto  in  that  city. 

I'll  warrant  that  these  ladies  who  com- 
plain have,  if  tlie  truth  were  known,  strolled 
after  many  a  matinee  up  and  down  Broad- 
way by  the  Fiftli  Avenue  Hotel  and  the 
HolTman,  and,  were  they  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  an  admiring  glance  from  the  well- 
dressed  and  more  prosperous  professional 
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brother  of  tho  iiamfatter,  ihcy  were  not 
oftciulctl,    forsooth.  —  iVt'w    I'tic*    Jhralil, 

July  29,  isas. 

Hamlct  (Cant). — In  New  York  a 
term  given  to  a  sergeant  of  polices. 

Hammock. — This  word,  applied  to 
land,  must  not  bo  confounded 
with  hummock,  a  rounded  hillock 
or  lloating  piece  of  ice.  The  huin- 
vtoch  lancl  of  the  South  is  undula- 
ting country,  thickly  wooded  with 
oak,  hickory,  and  magnolia.  The 
soil,  when  cleared,  is  preferred  to 
any  other  kind. 

Mr.  Christopher  owns  a  f.irm  one  mile 
soiilh-w(Jst  of  thi!  hotel.  Within  tho  past 
six  iiioiiths  he  h,is  had  cleared  ahoiit  six 
acres  of  the  ricliest  iiammo(  ic  land,  which 
is  now  plantiMl  in  vegetables. — Florida 
Times  Union,  I'ebruary  8,  1888. 

The  word  luDiimocfi,  thus  applied,  is 
probably  the  same  in  derivation  to 
the  swinging  bed  known  by  that 
name,  and  comes  from  the  Carib 
amaca,  to  undulate. 

Hand. — To  have  a  hand  like  a  foot 
OUTFIT,  is  a  vulgar  way  of  stating 

that  the  hands  are  large. Hanhs 

up!  or  THROW  UP  YOUR  hands!  is 
an  expression  used  by  highwaymen 
and  desperadoes,  the  meaning  being 
that  those  thus  accosted  shall  hold 
up  their  hands  to  show  that  they 
have  no  weapons,  or,  if  they  have, 
to  prevent  their  being  used.  The 
request  is  invariably  backed  up 
with  a  full-cocked  revolver  or  other 
deadly  weapon,  and  resistance 
means  instant  death,  unless  the  one 
assailed  is  quick  enough  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  his  assailant. 

'  Drop  the  knife  ? '  tliundeiod  the  stranRor, 
at  the  same  time  lay  g  his  hand  upon  his 
pistol  pocket. 

The  bully  noticed  the  last  action,  and  lotting 
go  the  boy,  yelled,  with  added  oaths,  '  Curse 
von,  t  ut  up!  Who  are  you  anyhow  ? '  The 
large  nan  was  evidently  very  ant;ry.  He 
held  \e  knife  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  -ij-ew  a  heavy  revolver,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  luvel  at  the  Strang 


'Throw  upvouk  hands  tpiick  I '  shouird 
the  latter.  Hut  the  fellow  did  not  hear  tliis 
warning.  Click  !  went  tho  haniniera  of  the 
pistols.  It  was  a  (incstionof  (luarltr-secoiuU 
now.  Bang!  went  one  ri'volver— the  stran- 
ger's— and  the  big  man  fell — dead.— i'o/'//()/ii< 
Transcript,  March  nth,  1S88. 

Hand-Dogs. — Tn  New  England  tho 
term  used  instead  of  fire-dogs. 

Hand-Glasses. — Eye-glasses  and 
spectacles  aro  so  called  in  New 
York. 

Hand  i:,  To. — A  peculiar  meaning 
attaches  to  this  verb  in  Connecti- 
cut. There,  it  is  an  equivalent  of 
"  to  trouble  "  or  "  to  distress,"  and 
a  troublesome  cough  would  be  said 
to  handle   the  person   so  afflicted. 

To  FLY  OFF  THK  HANDLK. — Vo 

lose  all  patience  ;  to  become  ex- 
cited ;  to  fail  to  fulfil  a  promise. 
A  phrase  borrowed  from  pioneer 
life  in  which  a  sound  and  service- 
able axe  is  of  equal  importance  with 
a  trusty  rifle.  Thus,  for  an  axe  to 
part  company  with  its  '\andle,  as 
badly  made  tools  are  apt  to  do,  is 
a  serious  trouble  and  trial  to  the 
temper  and  patience — synonymous 
with  the  keenest  disappointment. 
Like  most  idioms  of  its  kind,  its 
meaning  is  occasionally  extended 
to  signify  death.  Usually,  how- 
ever, in  the  last  named  sense  the 
phrase    runs    to    slip    off    the 

HANDLE. 

There  are  men  who,  under  the  most  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  are  as  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber on  ice.  There  areothermcn  who  i-ly 
OKI'  Tiiii  iiANDi.K  for  tlio  Hiost  trivial  causes, 
and  become  furious  if  their  integrity  is  im- 
peached.—'/V.vfls  Si/tings,  18S8. 

You  never  sec  such  a  crotchical  old  critter 
as  Ik;  is.  He  imf.s  right  01  r  iiie  11' .iDLB 
for  nothing.— Srt)»  Slick  in  Kn^land. 

'  I  can't  say  that  I'm  stuck  on  Sue  Fitz- 
percy,'  remarked  Amy.     '  She  is  liable   to 

FLY  OFF  TtIK  HANDLE.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Mildred,  mildly  correcting 
her  friends  slang.  '  I  too  have  observed  her 
tendency  to  disassociate  herself  from  the  hilt 
with  winged  celerity,'— Pittsburg  Chronicle, 
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Hand-  Me  -  downs.  —  Second  -  hand 
clothes ;  from  being  handed  down 
from  one  person  to  another ;  also 
ready-made  clothing. 

Independence  in  the  matter  of  personal 
decoration  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
rich.  Russell  Sage,  it  is  said,  walked  into 
a  Broadway  clothing  store  the  other  day  and 
tried  on  and  purchased  a  twelve-dollar  suit 
of  HAND- ME  -  DOWNS.  —  Ncw  York  IVoflit, 
March  5,  1888. 

This  phrase,  which  is  slang  in  Eng- 
land, is  colloquial  in  the  States. 


Hand-round. —  A  social  gathering, 
whether  for  tea,  dancing,  or  other 
amusements,  where  the  refresh- 
ments are  handed  round. 

Wedodance,  of  course,  butaHANn-ROUND, 
out  here,  is  where  we  don't  sit  at  table,  but 
hand  round  the  vittels.  The  table  can't  be 
set,  you  know,  on  'count  of  its  clutterin'  up 
thedancin'  room.— i'M//irt;«'s  Magazine. 

Hand  Running. — So  many  times  hand 
running,  i.e.,"consecntive\y" — an  ex- 
pression which  is  not  infrequently 
heard  in  the  North  of  England, — 
is  colloquial  in  the  States. 

Hand-Shake. — A  compound  noun  of 
obvious  meaning.  Colloquial  every- 
where. 

Handsome  Thing. — To  do  the  hand- 
some THING  is  a  Yankee's  effusive 
way  of  saying  that  he  will  be  gene- 
rous, or  very  polite.  Perhaps  the 
English  nearest  equivalent  is  being 

"  civil." Handsomely. — 

Among  American  sailors  handsomely 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  carefully 
or  steadily,  so  had  the  sailors  in 
the  "Little  Midshipmite"  song 
been  Yankee  salts  their  chorus 
would  have  run,  "Handsomely  my 
lads,  yo  ho,"  etc. 

Handwrite. — A  Southern  corruption 
for  handwriting ;  thus,  an  indifferent 
writer  would  be  said  to  have  a  bad 


handwrite,  or,  as  in  English  slang, 
a  bad  "fist." 

Handy. — Handy  as  a  pocket  in  a 
SHIRT. — A  New  England  simile  for 
convenient. 

Hang. — To  get  the  hang  of. — To 
understand  ;  to  enter  into  the  idea 
of ;  to  see  the  drift  of  an  argument, 
or  the  result  of  an  action. 

I  passed  through  an  open  door  leading 
into  a  back  room,  where  were  a  small  party 
of  men  and  women  betting  at  monte.  I 
lost  a  couple  of  dollars,  just  to  get  the 
HANG  ov  the  game,  as  the  facetious  Sam 
Slick  would  say,  and  then  retired  to  my 
lodgings. — Kendall,  Santa  Fi  Expedition, 
vol.  i.,  p.  46. 

Hang  Bird  {icterus  baltimore). — The 
Baltimore  oriole ;  the  popular  name 
being  taken  from  its  hanging  nest. 

The  six  old  willows  at  the  causey's  end, 

Striped  here  and  there  with  many  a  long- 
drawn  thread. 

Where  streamed,  through  leafy  chinks,  the 
trembling  red. 

Past  which,  in  one  bright  trail,  the  hang- 
dird's  flashes  blend. 

— J.  R.  Lowell  in  an  Indian  Summer  Reverie, 


Hanging  Bee. — A  gathering  of  people 
to  execute  lynch  law  by  hanging 
{see  Bee).  ..An  event  of  this  kind  is 
always  a  most  exciting  event  in  a 
frontier  settlement.  When  it  be- 
comes known  that  Judge  Lynch 
is  holding  court,  all  the  people 
take  to  the  streets  in  order  to 
follow  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
Mines,  saloons,  mills,  gambling- 
rooms,  law  offices,  and  mercantile 
establishments  are  emptied,  and 
business  of  all  kinds,  save  what 
is  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Lynch, 
is  for  the  time  suspended.  The 
gamblers  and  roughs  of  a  Western 
community  can  kill  each  other 
at  will,  and  the  decent  people 
never  interfere,  but  whenever  a 
rough  kills  a  working  man,  a  busi- 
ness man,  or  any  man  known  to 
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be  respectable  in  his  mode  of 
life,  Judge  Lynch  is  called  in  to 
adjudicate. 

HANG  It  up  (Cant). — An  injunction 
not  to  forget ;  "bear  it  in  mind ! " 

HANGMAN'S  Day  (Cant). — Friday  be- 
ing the  day  usually  chosen  in 
America  for  carrying  out  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law,  it  has, 
amongst  the  criminal  classes, 
come  to  be  thus  known.  In  Eng- 
land, Monday  is  the  usual  day. 

Hank,  To. — To  hank  a  man  is  to 
know  something  of  him  to  his 
detriment. 

Hannah.  —  That's  what's  the 
MATTER  WITH  Hannah. — A  Street 
catch-phrase  with  no  especial 
meaning.  For  a  time  it  rounded 
off  every  statement  of  fact  or 
expression  of  opinion  amongst  the 
vulgar. 

Hannahill  (Centropyistes  nigricans). — 
The  black  sea-bass  ;  black  harry 
is  another  popular  name  for  this 
fish.  Large  quantities  are  sent  to 
market  from  May  to  July ;  it  is 
much  esteemed,  its  flesh  being  very 
delicate. 

Happen  In,  To. — Used  colloquially 
in  the  sense  of  to  make  an  unin- 
tentional call. 

I  HAPPENED  IN  One  fine  day,  and  found 
them  all  fast  asleep  before  ten  o'clock.— 
J.  P.  Kenuiicdy,  Sivallow  Barn, 

Happenings. — Occurrences;  events; 
circumstances.  Newspapers  often 
have  the  head-line,  "Happenings 
of  Interest." 

People  since  then  have  got  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  situation,  and  see  now  that 
Germany's  course,  wedged  in  as  it  is 
between  hostile  Powers,  must  be  mapped 


out  for  her  by  external  happenings  and  not 
by  her  own  initiative.— 5/.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  i«88. 


Happify,  To.  —  A  factitious  form 
derived  from  happy.  Also  in  a 
similar  sense  happyfying. 


Happygram.  —  A  spurious  word, 
partially  moulded  on  a  much-dis- 
cussed pattern,  i.e.,"  telegram,"  and 
signifying  a  witticism  or  happy 
saying ;  a  bon  mot. 

Whoever  wrote  this  will  kindly  accept  our 

concratulations  on  his  happygram  : 
The  bells  arc   all  ringing   for  parsons    to 
preach — 
How  delightful  to  Christians  the  fact  is  I 
Oh  1  when  will  the  peals  my  sad  tympanum 
reach. 
Of  bells  for  the  parson  to  practice  ? 

— American  Humorist,  August  11,  1888. 

Happy  Hunting  Grounds. — The  future 
state,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Indian,  whose  chief  business  in 
life,  apart  from  the  war-path,  is 
hunting.  In  it  he  found  (the  past 
tense  must  be  used,  because  the 
buffalo,  his  chief  game,  is  almost 
extinct)  his  greatest  pleasure  and 
means  of  subsistence — hence  his 
idea  of  heaven  naturally  pictured 
a  place  where  these  necessities  of 
his  existence  would  be  perpetuated 
without  stint.  The  phrase  has 
passed  into  popular  language. 

Jackson  Craw  is  a  desperado  who  has 
sent  more  tlian  one  man  to  the  happv  hunt- 
ing GROUNDS  during  his  life  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Indian  Territory. — St,  Louis  Daily 
Globe  Democrat,  1888, 

Dodge  says  that  the  Indian's  idea 
of  the  future  life  in  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  is  as  vague,  con- 
fused, indefiuiie,  and  inconsistent, 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  He 
believ.'js  that  he  will  be  happy, 
perfectly  hapoy  ;  but  of  the  how, 
why,  or  wherefore,  he  pretends  to 
know  nothing.  His  creed  is  a 
wide  one;  for  all  persons,  of  all 
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ages,  sexes,  colors,  or  beliefs,  who 
die  unscalped  or  unstrangled,  will 
meet  in  that  final  haven  of  bliss. 
He  goes  there  just  as  he  was  here, 
with  the  same  passions,  feelings, 
wishes,  and  needs.  His  favorite 
pony  is  killed  at  his  burying-place, 
to  enjoy  an  eternity  of  beautiful 
pasture,  and  to  bear  his  master  in 
war  or  in  the  chase.  He  will  need 
arms  to  defend  himself  against 
enemies  (man  or  beast)  :  his  rifle, 
pistol,  bow,  and  quiver,  are  buried 
with  him.  He  will  need  fire :  so 
flint  and  steel,  or  a  box  of  matches 
go  towards  the  outfit  for  his  final 
journey.  There  is  no  death  in 
that  life,  but  wounds  and  pain, 
hunger  and  thirst,  love,  revenge, 
ambition,  all  the  passions  or  incen- 
tives to  action  are  there.  The 
Indian  knows  no  happiness  in  this 
life,  except  in  the  gratification  of 
his  natural  appetites.  His  future 
life  will  develop  greater  capacity 
and  wider  opportunities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  suth  appetites.  He 
will  meet  enemies,  whom,  however, 
he  strives  to  make  as  few  as  possi- 
ble in  that  world,  by  scalping  as 
many  as  possible  in  this.  He  will 
encounter  dangerous  beasts,  for 
the  spirits  or  phantoms  of  all  ani- 
mals, reptiles,  birds,  insects,  and 
fishes,  go  also  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds.  In  short  the  next  world 
is  to  be  simply  an  intensified 
continuation  of  this — death  alone 
overcome. 

Happy  Land. — To  check  a  fellow 

CITIZEN    THROUGH    TO    THE    HAPPY 

LAND. — This  operation  is  in  the 
West  generally  performed  with  a 
common  derringer  or  a  Georgia 
bowie. 

Hard  (Cant). — A  term  applied  to  all 
metals.  When  it  is  wished  to 
distinguish  silver  and  gold  money, 
they  are  called  hard  cole.  On  the 


other  hand,  counterfeit   money  is 

called  HARDWARE. 

Hard  Cider  Campaign.  — See  Tippe- 
canoe. 

Hard  Coal,  Soft  Coal. — Anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  are  respec- 
tively so  called. 

If  you  live  in  the  East  and  strike  Chicago 
on  a  Sunday,  you  find  the  atmosphere  and 
sky  like  tlioso  f.iniiliar  to  you  ;  when  you 
go  out  upon  the  street  on  a  Monday  morning, 
if  the  day  should  be  damp  and  lowery,  you 
see  smoke  and  steam  that  cloud  the  air  and 
close  the  vistas  at  half  a  mile  or  a  mile.  Of 
course,  you  know  they  burn  more  soft 
COAL  than  hard  coal  in  Chicago,  as  they  do 
in  all  the  West,  but  still  the  effect  seems 
new  to  you.  In  blight,  clear  weather,  the 
effect  is  much  less  marked,  but  it  didn't 
strike  me  as  inipleasant  any  way.  Seen 
from  the  lake  front  on  a  cloudy  day  the  city 
seemed  like  a  great  fire. — Daily  Inter-Ocean, 
March  9,  iSSS. 

hardhack  {Spiy<ra  tomcntosa).  —  A 
small  unassuming  plant  found  in 
New  England. 

Our  narrow  New  England  lanes,  shut  in 
by  bleak  stone  walls  on  either  hand,  and 
where  no  better  flowers  are  to  be  gathered 
than  golden  rod  and  hakdiiack. — J.  Russdl 
Lowell. 

Hard  Head. — The  popular  name  in 
Maine  for  the  menhaden  or  bony- 
fish  (q.v.). 

HARD  MoNtv.  —  Bullion  as  distin- 
guished from  greenbacks  or  paper- 
money. 

Hard  Pan. — When  prices  are  at  hard 
pan,  it  means  that  they  are  at  the 
lowest  point.  The  simile  in  this 
case  is  drawn  from  a  term  used  in 
geology,  to  designate  the  lowest 
stratum  of  earth. 

Another  [telegram]  received  yesterday, 
reported  that  Liverpool  cables  noted  a  good 
business  in  Manchester  with  prospects  that 
it  would  continue;  that  futures  were  being 
absorbed,  and  prices  were  at  hard  pan, — 
Missouri  Republican,  March  2,  i8b8. 
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Hahd  Row. — A  hard  row  to  hoe. — 
This  simile  is  drawn  from  the 
cutivation  of  Indian  corn — and  is 
synonymous  with  what  is  difficult 
of  accomplishment. 

You'll  find  courting  Sallie  a  pretty  hard 
ROW  TO  KOE,  and  when  you  have  got  her, 
it's  likely  you'll  wish  you  had  never  taken 
the  job.— 2'//e  Hiintir  aiiA  the  Squatter, 

To  HOE  one's  own  row  Js  to 

attend  to  one's  own  business. 

Now  that  I  have  hoed  my  own  row  and 
rumor  gives  me  a  false  condition,  they 
deluge  me  with  congratulations. — Prentice 
Mulford,  Sail  Francisco  Chronicle,  1871. 


Hard  Run. — To  be  hard  run  or 
HARD  PUSHED,  is  an  American's 
way  of  translating  "  hard  up,"  or 
of  stating  that  difficulties  are 
crowding  upon  him,  which  may 
arise  either  from  trouble  or  poverty. 
— Compare  with  Run. 

Hards.— Hards  and  Softs,  or  hard- 
shells  and  SOFT  -  shells,  are 
terms  which  are  freely  used  in 
a  variety  of  political  connections, 
but  the  earliest  conspicuous  in- 
stance was  in  1854,  when  the 
Hunkers  took  the  name  oi"  Hards," 
and  their  opponents,  the  Barn- 
burners, that  of  Softs.  Origi- 
nally sects  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation were  termed  Hard-shells 
and  Soft-shells,  by  their  unre- 
generate  critics,  the  simile  being 
drawn  from  the  crab  in  its  different 
states  of  existence.  The  views  of 
the  Hard-shell  Baptists  were  of 
a  very  strict  and  rigid  character, 
the  Soft-shell  Baptists  being  of  a 
more  liberal  turn  of  mind  as 
regards  worldly  practices.  —  Sec 
Shell. 

He  is,  said  Mr.  E.,  a  regular  member  of 
the  HARD-SHKLL  Baptist  church,  a  very 
pious  man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but 
just  the  man  to  pray  for  such  a  crowd  as 
Ms.— Baltimore  Sun,  i888. 


Hard  Wood. — This  term  is  used  of 
woods  which,  though  of  solid 
texture,  are  not  durable.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  beech, 
birch,  maple,  ash,  etc. 

Hare  It!  (Cant). — To  hare  it  is  to 
return  ;    to  come  back.    This  ex- 

f)ression    is    obviously     borrowed 
rom  the  doubling  of  a  hare  when 
hotly  pursued. 

Harm. — In  Georgia  harm  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  unkind ;  thus  unkind 
words  would  be  harm  words,  and 
in  speaking  well  of  a  person  it 
might  be  said  that  "  he  never  did  a 
harm  thing  to  anyone."  This 
adjective  is  probably  but  a  con- 
traction of  "  harmful." 

Harman  (Cant). — This  old  term  for 
a  policeman  still  retains  its  hold  on 
the  criminal  classes  in  America, 
though  in  England  it  has  long  since 
given  way  to  other  appellations. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  speaking  of  gipsey 
thieves  in  The  Disowned,  said  that 

"  The  worst  have  an  awe  of  the 

harman's  claw. 
And  the  best  will  avoid  the  trap." 

It  is  also  curious  to  note  that 


the  same  class  of  the  community 
designate  a  sheriff  as  a  harman- 

BEAK. 

Harp  (Cant).— -A  woman. 

Harvest  Lice  is  a  misnomer;  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  adhesive 
seeds  of  plants  of  the  Bidens 
species. 

Hash. — To  go  back  on  one's  hash, 
i.e.,  having  put  one's  hand  to  the 
plough  to  turn  back  ;  or,  as  the  same 
racy  vernacular  of  the  West  some- 
times puts  it,  TO  weaken  in  face  of 
unexpected  difficulties  and    hard- 
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ships. Hash  house  is  an  old 

piece  of  Boston  slang  for  what  in 
England  would  be  called  a  refresh- 
ment room.     It  originated  some 

forty  years  ago. To  hash  is,  in 

thieves'  parlance,  "  to  vomit,"  and 
is  probably  a  variant  of  the  English 
slang  "  to  hash  up." 

Hat. — In  the  Northern  States  ladies 
wear  hats  and  not  bonnets ;  or 
rather  they  give  the  name  of  hat 
to  both  kinds  of  headgear.  Only 
in  sun-bonnet  is    any    distinction 

made. Well,    you   can   take 

MY  hat  !  —  A  slang  expression 
equivalent  to  "  well  that  beat's 
me!  "—"that's  past  belief." 

'  What's  yer  name  ? '  '  Name  Grief,  mans- 
sa.'  'Name  what?'  'Name  Grief.'  'Get 
out  I  Yew're  jokin '  !  What's  yer  name, 
anyhow  ? '    '  Name  Grief,  manssa,'    Wal, 

YEW   KIN     TAKE     MY    HAT.  — /4     YailkeC    ill    rt 

Planters'  House,  1873. 

Shoot  that  hat  !  is  a  street 

catch-phrase  current  some  short 
time  since — about  as  pregnant  with 
meaning  as  "  who's  your  hatter  ?  " 

To  talk  through  one's  hat. 

— To  bluff ;  to  bluster. 

Dis  is  only  a  bluff  dey're  makin' — see? 
Dey're  talkin'  tru  deir  hats.  Did  y'ever 
see  a  kid  when  his  old  woman  wanted  to 
make  him  wear  gloves  fer  de  fust  time  ? 
He'll  beef  an'  kick  like  a  steer  an'  let  on  he 
won't  never  wear  'em,  an'  all  de  time  he'3 
ded  stuck  on  'em.  Dat's  der  way  wit'  dera 
blokies.— A'«u;  York  World,  May  13, 1888. 

HATCHES. — When  in  trouble  or  dis- 
tress thieves  report  themselves  as 
being  under  hatches.  The  simile  is 
drawn  from  sea-faring  life. 

Hatchet.  —  Amongst  Indian  tribes 
certain  symbolic  ceremonies  are 
connected  with  the  war-hatchet  or 
tomahawk,  which  are  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  or  to  a 

compact  of  peace. To  bury  the 

hatchet  is  the  emblem  of  the  put- 
ting away  of  strife  and  enmity  ;  on 


the  other  hand,  before  he  com- 
mences hostilities  the  red  skin 
digs  up  afresh  the  fateful  symbol. 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet; 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club; 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons, 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten  ; 
Then  was  peace  among  the  nations. 

—Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xiii. 

This  picturesque  imagery  has 
passed  into  the  colloquial  inheri- 
tance of  the  American  people,  and 
the  expressions  of  burying  or  digging 
up  the  hatchet  are  frequently  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

I  don't  know  what  you'll  think,  sir— I  didn't 

come  to  inquire — 
But  I  picked  up  that  agreement  and  stuffed 

it  in  the  fire ; 
And  I  told  her  we'd  bury  the  hatchet 

alongside  of  the  cow ; 
And  we  struck  an  agreement  never  to  have 

another  row. 

—Will  CarMon's  Farm  Ballads. 

A   hatchet    is    likewise    the 

name  of  the  "grease"  used  in 
lubricating  the  palms  of  dishonest 
Customs  officials. 

Hate. — A  bit,  the  "haet"  of  Low- 
land Scotch.      "There  was  not  a 

hate  of  truth  about  the  news." 

To  hate  out  is  the  signifi- 
cant term  given  by  the  Western 
man  to  a  practice  very  much  akin 
to  boycotting.  Is  a  member  of  the 
community  objectionable  to  his 
neighbors,  he  has  either  to  acquiesce 
in  gently  persuasive  hints  concern- 
ing the  error  of  his  ways,  or  he 
has  to  make  himself  scarce.  If  so 
dense  as  to  fail  to  discern  "the 
signs  of  the  times,"  things  are 
made  a  little  warm,  and  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  which, 
in  the  long  run,  rarely  fail  in  bring- 
ing about  his  banishment.  This 
is  called  hating  out  a  man. 

Havey  Cavey  (Cant). — That  which 
is  uncertain ;  doubtful ;  or  wavering ; 
probably  of  mongrel  descent  from 
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Havil 

English  "have,"  and  Latin  "cave," 
take  care !  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this  admonition  being  one  of  sus- 
pense and  doubt. 

HAVIL  (Cant). — A  sheep. 


Havvers. — In  Pennsylvania,  "going 
halves"  is  corrupted  into  going 
havvers. 


Hawk  (Cant). — A  not  inappropriate 
name  for  a  swindler,  more  especially 
one  who  works  the  confidence 
trick. 


Hawk-Eye  State.  —  Iowa.  Hawkcye 
was  the  name  of  a  notorious  Indian 
chief,  whose  depredations  were 
once  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State. 

Hawkin's  Whetstone. — Inferior  rum. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  a  one  time  zealous 
temperance  advocate,  having 
roused  the  ire  of  some  Western 
men, — thirsty  souls,  who  loved  their 
liquor,  if  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 
—they,  in  retaliation,  sought  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  temperance 
reformer,  by  branding  a  low-class 
rum  with  his  name.  This  cheap 
retort  served  for  a  time  amongst 
these  boon  companions,  but  the 
expression  is  rarely  used  nowadays. 

Hay,  To. — To  make  hay. 

The  men  who  have  been  out  among  the 
horses  and  cattle  come  riding  in,  to  be 
joined  by  their  fellows — if  any  there  be — 
who  have  been  hunting,  or  havino,  or 
chopping  wood..— Ranch  Life  in  the  Far 
West. 


Hay  Barrack. — In  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  kind  of  adjustable  hayrick 
is  so  named.  From  the  Dutch 
hooi-beyg,  hay-mountain. 
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Hay-Pitcheh. — A  countryman;  one 
not  accustomed  to  the  wiles  of  city 
life.  Puc/i,  the  chief  American 
comic  paper,  has  personified  such 
a  character  under  the  title  of 
"Uncle  Hayseed." 

'  I'll  be  consarncd  if  I  kin  see  whar  thet 
business  is  wuth  any  six  dels.,  and  I 
wouldn't  hcv  come  into  his  sliop  if  I  had 
known    it,'    protested   the    imitation    hay- 

PITCHKli. 

Tlie  iP'iseinn  man  said  the  countryman 
ought  to  know  what  he  was  about  before  he 
had  people  go  to  great  trouble  on  his 
account. — Xew  York  World,  iStiS. 

Al  (to  HAYSEKD) — '  Evcr  read  Ouida  ? ' 

H. — '  No,    but    by  golly    I  must    get   his 

books.    The  weeds  in  my  garden  are  raisin' 

eternal  tarnation.' 
(Exit  Al.) 
—Detroit  Free  Press,  September  29,  1888. 

Hay-Ward  or  Hay-Warden. — A  town- 
ship officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
impound  stray  cattle  and  feed 
them  until  they  are  redeemed  by 
their  owners.  The  word  undoubt- 
edly went  over  with  the  early 
colonists,  since  it  is  found  in 
old  English  records,  and  is  allied 
to  "hedge-ward,"  "fence-ward," 
etc.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  "  ha- 
v/ard."  An  absurd  derivation  has 
obtained  some  currency  to  the 
effect,  that  this  official  gets  his 
title  from  driving  the  cattle 
hay-ward,  i.e.,  in  the  direction  of 
hay. 

Haze,  To.  — (i)  To  frolic;  to  play 
practical  jokes.  The  term  is 
applied  either  to  the  harmless  fun 
and  nonsense  of  school  girls,  or 
euphemistically  in  describing  a 
drunken  spree. 

The  deeply-rooted  custom  of  hazing  the 
new  cadets  has  been  successfully  suppressed, 
and  no  instance  of  ill-treatment  has  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  superinten- 
dent.— Official  Report  0/  West  Point  Academy, 

So  woman  is  completing  her  conquest  of 
the  planet.  She  rows.  She  smokes.  She 
preaches.  She  hazes.  She  shoots.  She 
rides.  And  now  she  has  lassoed  the  iron 
grasshopper    [the   bicycle]   that    man    has 
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hitherto  exclusively  bestridden,  and  has 
fearlessly  mounted  it.  For  myself,  I  can  only 
sympathetically  exclaim,  '  More  power  to 
the  elbow  of  her  lower  extremities  1 ' — Phil- 
adctphia  Bulietin,  February  27,  ibbS. 

(2)  Amongst  sailors  to  haze  is 

used  when  work  is  being  carried 
out  at  high  pressure. 

Head. — To  i  UT  a  head  on  an  adver- 
ser)' is  a  slang  phrase  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  standing.  By  it  is 
conveyed  a  purpose  to  annihilate  ; 
to  get  quite  the  better  of  an 
opponent. 

But  all  his  jargon  was  surpassed,  in  wild 

absurdity. 
By  threats,  profanely  emphasized,  to  put  a 

HEAD  on  mel 
No  son  of  Belial,  said  I,  that  miracle  can  do  1 
Whereat  he  fell  upon  me  with  blows  and 

curses,  too ; 
But  failed  to  work  that  miracle— if  such  was 

his  design — 
Instead  of  putting  on  a  head,  he  strove  to 

smite  off  mine. 
— Words  and  Their  Uses.    Galveston  Ncus. 

To   SWELL  THE  HEAD. — Young 

people  are  said  to  get  their  head 
swelled  by  imbibing  strange  ideas. 

Anna  Kelly,  the  pretty-eighteen-year  old 
daughter  of  Squire  P.  J.  Kelly,  is  missing 
from  her  home  in  Newport.  .  .  .  She  did 
not  return  home  yesterday,  and  her  parents 
are  very  anxious  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
Somebody  has  been  swelling  her  head. 
and  it  is  sincerely  trusted  that  she  will 
regret  her  unwise,  rash  act,  and  return  home. 
— Cincinnaii  Enquirer,  iSBS. 

Head-Cheese.  —  The  flesh  of  pig's 
head  and  feet  minced,  and  when 
cooked,  pressed — very  similar  to 
brawn.  This  compound  is  also 
known  as  souse,  and  in  Maryland, 
as  hog's-head  cheese. 


Header.- 

joint. 


-A  New  York  term  for   a 


Head  Off,  To. — Used  idiomatically  in 
the  sense  of  to  turn  from  a  pur- 
pose;  or,  "to  put  off,"— to  distract 
attention. 


He  was  always  headed  okf  in  this  vyay. 
He  never  could  fee  one  of  those  good  little 
boys  on  account  of  his  always  dying  in  the 
last  chapter.— iUa*'*  Twain's  Screamers. 


headquarters.— My  headquarters 
ARE  IN  THE  SADDLE. — This  sayiiig 
is  attributed  to  General  Pope. 
Appealing  to  the  public  taste,  it 
soon  became  synonymous  with 
close  attention  to  duty  and  un- 
wearying vigilance. 

Head-Rights. — A  title  to  certain  of 
the  public  lands,  which  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Slates,  being  the 
head  of  a  family,  can  claim  if  he 
desires  so  to  do.  These  rights 
are  also  enjoyed  by  women  within 
certain  limits. 


Hear. — You  hear  me  ! — A  pleonas- 
tic ejaculation  of  Californian  origin. 
Used  to  emphasize  a  statement 
already  made,  and  to  which  assent 
has  been  given.  "  Will  you  go 
to-night?"      "Yes!     that's    so." 

"Wa'al!    you  hear    iiie\" To 

HEAR  TO.— Colloquially  perverted  in 
some  localities,  especially  Connec- 
ticut, to  signify  consent — a  corrup- 
tion of  "  to  hear  of."  "  The  judge 
would  not  hear  to  anything  of  the 
kind." 

Hearn. — The  old  participle  form  of 
"  heard,"  and  which,  like  most  Old 
English  survivals,  is  more  current 
in  New  England  than  elsewhere. 

'  It's  thinkin'  everythin'  you  ever  knew. 
Or  ever  hearn  to  make  your  feelin's  blue." 
—J,  R.  LoiueU's  Biglow  Papers. 

Heater  Piece. — As  applied  to  land,  a 
triangular  or  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  ground.  This  New  England 
phrase  is  thought  to  ^  ^  derived 
from  the  similarity  of  snape  to  the 
' '  heaters ' '  of  bo.x  irons  used  by 
housewives. 
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Heathen  Chinee. — Bret  Harte's  in- 
imitable poem  of  Truthful  James 
is  the  source  from  which  this  so- 
briquet for  a  Chinaman  is  derived. 
The  picture  there  drawn  of  the 
Heathen  Chinee,  "  with  his  ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain," 
took  and  still  retains  the  public 
fancy  to  such  a  degree  that,  without 
doubt,  the  nickname  is  now  as 
permanent  a  one  as  Brother  Jona- 
than or  John  Bull. 

Heave,  To  (Cant). — To  steal,  to  rob. 

Heaver    (i)    The    bosom    or 

breast,  a  slang  term,  obvious  in  its 
derivation.     {2)  A  person  in  love. 

He-biddv. — A  male  fowl.  A  product 
of  prudery  and  squeamishness. 

Heel,  To. — (i)  In  cowboy  vernacular 
TO  HEEL  is  to  lariat  or  secure  an 

animal  by  the  hind  leg. (2)     In 

the  West,  to  be  or  go  heeled  is  to 
be  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  and 
hence,  metaphorically,  a  man  well 
heeled  is  regarded  as  secure  from 
attack. 

Heelers. — The  followers  or  hsnch- 
men  of  a  politician  or  party.  The 
term  always  carries  a  contemptuous 
significance. — See  Boy. 

Some  political  wiseacres  express  the 
opinion  that  Gorman  and  Bariium  only 
desired  to  bring  to  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  president  that  the  heelers  and 
strikers,  bummers  and  stuifers,  otherwise 
known  as  practical  politicians,  who  do  the 
work  at  the  Democratic  polls  and  manipu- 
late the  primaries  and  local  conventions, 
and  against  whose  calling  and  claims  the 
Administration  professes  to  set  its  face,  are 
very  important  factors  and  of  paramount 
necessity  in  the  ensuing  Democratic  can- 
vass.— Denver  Republican,  February  29,1888. 

Colloquially  the  expression  is 

also  applied  to  loafers  and  idlers  of 
every  description,  and  especially 
to  those  frequenting  drinking 
saloons,  and  who  are  on  the  look 
out  for  shady  work  of  any  kind. 


'  Where'd  yer  say  dis  rat  of  yours  was  ? ' 
asked  Jimmy,  coming  close  up  to  the 
stranger's  chair. 

'  Why,  right  there .'      The  stranger 

looked  downward— the  rat  had  vanished. 
The  gang  gathered  about  him. 

'  Did  he  think  he  seen  rats,  Jinnny  ? '  con- 
fidentially asked  the  head  heeler, 

'  Yes ;  de  poor  devil's  got  'em  bad,  I 
reckon.  He  oughter  see  a  doctor  and  get 
some  medicine.  If  he  gits  de  jams  dey'U 
hustle  him  up  to  de  hospital  and  kill  um. 
Dey  kills  um  all  at  de  hospital,  for  dey 
shuts  off  de  booze  too  sudden,' — Denver 
Republican,  March  4, 1888. 

Among  thieves  the  heeler  gets 

his  name  from  a  practice  when 
acting  as  an  accomplice  in  what  is 
called  the  "pocket-book  racket." 
This  consists  in  drawing  attention, 
by  touching  the  victim's  heels,  to 
a  pocket-book,  containing  counter- 
feit money,  dropped  by  his  com- 
panion. The  object  then  is  to 
induce  the  finder  to  part  with 
genuine  coin  in  dividing  the  spoils. 

Heel  Ip'ly. — An  insect  pest  which  in- 
fests cattle  on  Western  ranches. 


Heifer. — A  term  which,  in  the  West, 
does  the  same  duty  as  the  kindly,  if 
rough,  "  old  woman"  of  the  English 
lower  classes.  Old  heifer,  like  "  old 
woman,"  is  in  point  of  fact  a  pet 
name  amongst  those  who  use  it. 

HEIR,  To. — To  inherit.  This  strange 
corruption  is  common  to  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

A  little  boy  is  now  the  sole  survivor,  and 
HEIRS  an  estate  which,  a  gentleman  informs 
us,  is  worth  some  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars. — New  York  Times,  1888. 

Hell. —  Many  are  the  expressive 
similes  which  the  Yankee  draws 
from  the  place  where,  as  he  says, 
"they  don't  rake  out  their  fires 
nights."  Perhaps  among  the  most 
forcible  are  those  by  which  he 
expresses  rapidity  of  motion  and 
extreme  heat, — "  quicker  than  hell 
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a  beatin'  tan  bark  "  ;  and  "  hot  as 
the  Devil's  kitchen." 

Hell  Bender  (i)  (Mcnopoma  alle- 
f^haiiieitsis.)  —  The  American  sala- 
mander, and  so-called  from  its 
extreme  ugliness. (2)  A  pro- 
tracted and  intensified  drunken 
frolic — the  superlative  of  bendicr 
(q.v.). 


Hemp.  To  (Cant). — To  choke  ;  in  this 
manner,  gentlemen  of  the  craft 
manage  to  keep  in  lively  remem- 
brance the  possible  future  adorn- 
ment of  their  own  necks  with  a 
"  hempen  cravat." 

Hen. — A  cant  term  for  a  woman.  In 
use  amongst  thieves  and  their 
associates. 


Hell-Box. — American  printers'  slang, 
the  hell-box  being  the  counterpart 
of  the  "batter-slipper"  of  their 
fellow  craftsmen  in  England.    Also 

BAALAM     BOX. HeLL-MATTER. — 

Broken    and    battered     type,    the 
destination  of  which  is  the  hell-box. 

I  swept  out  his  office ;  I  picked  up  his 
type  from  under  his  stand  ;  andj  if  he  was 
there  to  see,  I  put  the  good  type  m  his  case 
and  the  broken  ones  among  the  hicll- 
MATTER,  and  if  he  wasn't  there  to  see,  I 
dumped  it  all  with  the  pi  on  the  imposing 
stone — for  that  was  the  furtive  fashion  of  the 
cub,  and  I  was  a  cnb.— Mark  Twain  as  a 
Printer  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


HELL-DIVER. — The  DIPPER  (q.v.). 

Hell-hounds. — A  name  by  which  the 
Confederates  spoke  of  the  Northern 
gun-boats. 


Hen-Biddy.- 
hen. 


-A  familiar  term  for  a 


Hen-Clam  {Mactra  gigantea). — A  name 
given  in  New  England  to  a  species 
of  clam. 

Hen  Fruit. — A  vulgarism  for  eggs. 

We  don't  profess  to  know  much  about 
hens,  and  a  man  who  buys  his  eges  in  town, 
isn't  supposed  to  know  anything  about  eggs; 
but  we  do  know  that  after  eating  an  egg  that 
was  born  some  time  during  the  war,  a  man 
is  apt  to  lay  down  and  dream  something  like 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Henry  Hyde,  whereas  if  he 
conhnes  his  hen  fruit  to  the  vintage  of 
'87  he  has  a  clear  approviiifj  conscience,  and 
wants  to  sit  at  a  sunny  window  and  sing 
hymns.—lioston  Globe,  1887. 

Hen-Hawk  (Falco  lineaties). — The  red- 
shouldered  hawk. 
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Hello  Sonny!  Hello  Sis! — In  Ameri- 
can cities  every  boy  and  girl  is 
thus  familiarly  addressed. 

Help. — A  domestic  servant  is  so  called 
in  America.  The  term  itself  is  an 
outcome  of  New  England  social 
equality,  and  has  recently  found 
some  footing  in  England. 

They  had  two  English  servants  and  some 
other  American  hklp  ;  but  they  called  the 
Americans  by  their  last  names,  which  Angli- 
fied  them  to  some  extent.  They  had  a 
servants'  hall,  and  a  butlers'  pantry,  and  a 
page  in  buttons,  and  they  were  unreasonably 
proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their  Tory 
ancestors  had  been  obliged  to  leave  New 
York  for  Halifax,  in  1784,  having  only  the 
alternative  of  a  more  tropical  residence.— 
Puck,  1888. 


Hen   Party. — A  gathering  consisting 
only  of   women.      Compare  with 

BUCK-PARTY,  STAG-PARTY. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  m:  Jt  first  on  the 
marriage  platform.  After  they  are  married 
the  woman  associates  chiefly  with  women 
and  the  man  with  men,  and  the  parties  of 
Corea  are,  I  judge,  all  hen  parties  or  all 
STAG  PARTIES. — American  Humorist,  May 
26,  1888. 


-A    masonic    order    of 
origin,     having      been 


Heptasophs, 
Louisiana 

founded  before  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  chartered  and  attained  con- 
siderable property,  owning  some 
valuable  real  estate.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  however,  dissolved 
many  of  the  conclaves,  until  finally 
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only  one  remained.  Within  the 
past  year  it  has  revived  and  now 
numbers  several  hundred  members. 

Hermit  Thrush  (Turdus  falassi). — 
A  bird  of  passage  with  sweetly 
plaintive  notes.  It  is  called  the 
hermit-thrush  because  of  its  shy  and 
mysterious  habits. 

Herring  (Cant).— When  anything  is 
described  as  herring  it  means  that 
it  is  all  bad  ;  or,  if  in  bulk  that  all 
are  alike. 

Herring  Pond,  The. — The  Atlantic. 
This  e.xpression  is  of  Yankee  ori- 
gin. The  Atlantic  is  also  some- 
times called  the  big  drink. 

Herring  Salmon  (Coregoniis  clupei- 
formis). — A  namelocal  to  Lake  Erie 
and    Lewistown    for     the     shad 

SALMON   or  WHITE   FISH. 

Hessian. — Primarily,  a  name  given 
to  soldiers,  from  the  principality  of 
that  name,  who  were  engaged  as 
mercenaries  on  the  side  of  the 
British,  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. These  men  were  so  disliked 
on  that  account  that  their  very 
name  became  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  detestable  in  partizanship. 
Generally  speaking,  a  Hessian  is  a 
mercenary  politician  ;  one  who  will 
sell  his  principles  for  gold;  but, 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  title 
was  given  contemptuously  by 
the  Southerners  to  the  Federal 
soldiers. 

Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor). — 
An  insect  pest,  whose  ravages  on 
wheat  are  notorious.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into 
America  in  the  straw  beds  used  by 
Hfcssian  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  hence  its 
popular  name.     Authorities  differ 


very  much  concerning  this  insect ; 
some  entomologists  assert  that  it  is 
indigenous  to  America,  while 
others  profess  to  trace  its  existence 
in  Europe  over  a  very  extended 
period. 

hetch.to. — To  wonder.  Thus  in 
reply  to — ' '  What  are  you  doing  ? ' ' 
might  come,  "  Hetchin'  some." 

Dawson  took  me  to  the  main  trail  by  n 
short  cut,  and  as  we  sat  down  on  a  rock  to 
have  a  last  smoke  together,  he  said :  '  I've 
been  hetchin'.'  'What  about?'  'Wall, 
we  saw  you  comin'  up  the  trail  that  day 
bbhind  us  an'  took  you  fur  a  spy.'  '  You  did  ? ' 
'  Did  you  hev  any  pecooliar  feelin'  jist 
then  ? '  '  No.'  '  No  tremblin'  or  shakin  ? ' 
'  No.'— Detroit  Free  Press,  September  15, 
1888. 

HicKEY  (Cant). — A  degree  or  two 
short  of  being  drunk,  the  good- 
tempered  roseate  stage. 

HicKJOP  (Cant). — A   fool,  as  also  is 

HiCKSAM  which,  in  addition,  is 

also  the  term  for  a  countryman,  on 
the  principle,  it  would  appear,  that 
all  such  are,  from  a  thief's  point 
of  view,  simpletons. 

Hickory. — Carya  of  several  species 
have  received  this  name,  all  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  New 
World.  Hickory  timber  is  exceed- 
ingly tough  and  strong,  besides 
being  flexible  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Its  name  is  of  Indian  origin  ;  by 
them  it  was  called  the  Pawcohic- 
cora.  Colloquially  hickory  has  been 
employed  as  a  nickname  for  per- 
sons and  objects  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  the  wood  of  this  tree. 
Hence  a  Catholic,  free  from  bigotry 
and  of  yielding  theology,  would  be 
called  a  hickory  catholic  ;  and 
the  hickory  unionist  of  the  Bor- 
der States,  who  deprecated  but 
consented  to  the  imprisonment  of 
Confederate  prisoners,  will  readily 
occur  to  mind.    So  also  hickory 
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SHIRTS  for  their  strength. Poli- 
tically, the  hickory  was  adopted 
as  the  emblematic  tree  of  the 
Democratic  Party  during  the  Jack- 
son Campaign  of  1828.  Jackson's 
military  aud  political  nickname 
was  "  Old  Hickory,"  from  his 
toughness  and  tenacity  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  for 
many  years  no  flagpole  was  recog- 
nized us  truly  Democratic  unless  it 

was  of  hickory. Hickory  nut. — 

The  fruit  of  the  hickory.  These 
nuts  are  also  erroneonsly  called 
walnuts  in  the  North,  especially  in 
New  York. 


"  I  had  a  dream  the  other  night, 

When  everything  was  still ; 
1  dreamed  that  each  advertiser 

Came  up  and  paid  his  bill ; 
Each  wore  a  look  of  honesty, 

And  smiles  were  1  jund  each  eye, 
And  as  they  handed  over  the  stamps, 

They    yelled,    'How's     that  /or 
high?'" 

High   old  time  —This  is  a 

Westcrner'sequivalent  for  what  his 
Eastern  compatriot  would  designate 
"  a  GOOD  TIME  "  {See  Good),  such, 
for  instance,  as  had  the  Prodigal 
Son,  "  way  down  Judee." 


^11 


Hicksites. — A  sect  of  Quakers;  from 
Mr.  Hicks,  their  founder. 

HiFER,  To. — In  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  loiter. 

High. — How  is  that  for  high. — A 
modern  slang  expression,  which 
hr\s  to  a  large  extent  taken  the 
place  of  BULLY.  How  is  that  for 
hif;h  ?  is  borrowed  from  a  low  game, 
known  as  Old  Sledge,  where  the 
high  depends,  not  on  the  card  itself, 
but  on  the  adversary's  hand. 
Hence  the  phrase  means,  "  What 
kind  of  an  attempt  is  that  at  a 
great  achievement  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  "  It  is  of  Western 
origin,  having  made  its  appearance 
in  some  of  the  North-western 
journals,  but  has  spread,  as  weeds 
do,  rapidly  all  over  the  Union,  and 
has  found  its  way  to  England  also. 
A  familiar  nursery-rhyme  is  thus 
altered  to  "  suit  the  times"  ; — 

"  Mary  had  a  Httle  lamb. 
It  jumped  up  to  the  sky. 

And  when  it  landed  on  its  feet, 
Cried,  'Hoiv  is  that  for  high  ?  '  " 

while  an  editor,  overcome  with 
difficulties,  made  this  touching 
though  indirect  appeal  to  his  sub- 
scribers : — 


HlGHBELIA. — See   LOWBELIA. 

Highbinder. — This  word  has  two 
meanings:—  (i)  Arovdyorroysterer 

(2)  It  is  the  name  given  to  mer 

employed  as  spies  upon  the  Chinese. 
This  is  specially  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  Chinese  trouble 
has  been  most  acute. 

Wong  Chin  Foo,  the  youne  Chinese 
interpreter  and  writer,  hasscciireaa  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  a  countryman  who  had  tried 
to  assassinate  him  on  Monday.  The  man 
has  not  yet  been  arrested.  Wong  says  that 
he  suddenly  stumbled  upon  a  club  of  high- 
binders who  were  evidently  in  secret 
session  in  the  room  where  Joss  reigns 
supreme.  With  hardly  a  warnii.g  several 
of  them  fell  upon  him.  The  grudge  held 
against  Wong  by  the  higiiuinders  is  said  to 
be  of  long  standing,  having  sprung  up  in 
St.  Louis,  where  in  certain  highuinuers' 
nmrder  trials  Wong  Foo  acted  as  State's 
interpreter. — Kingston  {Canada)  Daily  Whig, 
March  9,  1888. 

High  Blackberry. — The  American 
name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Riibus 
villosus. 

High  Bloke  (Cant). — By  this  elegant 
term,  a  judge  is  known  amongst 
the  American  criminals. 

High  Coloring. — ApugiHstic  phrase, 
synonymous  with  the  free  drawing 
of  blood. 
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High  Dutchers. — Skates,  the  blades 
of  which  are  ornamentally  curled 
in  front ;  those  without  this  orna- 
mentation are  called  dumps.  The 
Dutc  :i  are  well  known  as  the  best 
skaters  in  the  world — hence  the 
name  as  given  to  a  superior  kind 
of  skate. 

HicHFALUTiN. —  An  AmcHcan  word, 
which  fitly  describes  the  exagge- 
rated bombastic  speech  of  a  certain 
class  of  Americans.  These  are 
they  who,  being  good,  unfortunately 
know  it ;  who,  living  admittedly  in 
a  fine  country,  think  to  enhance 
its  greatness  by  somewhat  ques- 
tionable and  certainly  extravagant 
praise  ;  who,  in  short,  are  ready  to 
go  anywhere,  meet  anybody,  and 
are  prepared,  as  they  put  it,  "  to 
whip  all  creation."  Heavy  public 
dinners  are  ?pt  to  generate  high 
falutin' — sometimes  to  a  very  re- 
markable degree.  At  one  such 
gathering,  Daniel  Webster  is  re- 
ported to  have  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  remarkable  effusion : 
— "  Men  of  Rochester,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  your 
falls,  which,  I  am  told,  area  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  Gentlemen, 
Romehad  her  Ca;sar,  her  Scipio,  her 
Brutus  ;  but  Rome,  in  her  proudest 
day,  had  never  a  waterfall  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  I  Gentle- 
men, Greece  had  her  Demosthenes, 
her  Pericles,  her  Socrates,  but 
Greece,  in  her  palmiest  days,  had 
never  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  !  Men  of  Rochester, 
go  on  !  No  people  ever  lost  their 
liberties,  who  had  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high."  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  many 
such  passages  redolent  with  the 
most  outrageous  high  -  sounding 
nonsense,  which,  whether  known  as 
American  spread-eagleism  or 
British  bunkum,  merits  only  the 
severest  deprecation.    The  deriva- 


tion of  the  word  itself  has  been 
variously  derived  —  from  "high 
flighting,"  "high  floating,"  and,  by 
Hotten  from  vcrlooten,  to  flay 
by  whipping.  The  first  source, 
however,  is  the  most  probable. 
The  term  has  now  become  natural- 
ised in  England. 

In  your  travels  through  the  country,  you 
arc  constantly  running  across  two  classes  of 
people,  the  hii-alu tin' boasters,  who  think 
they  can  whip  all  creation,  anci  the  apish 
iniilators  of  ICuropean  ways,  who  spend  tncir 
time  in  apologisinK  for  their  country.  lint  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  belong  to  neither  of  these  classci, 
— New  York  Tribune,  ib88. 

HiQH  Gaq  (Cant).— To  tell  high 
GAG  is  to  reveal  that  which  is 
secret. 

High  Hole  (Picus  amatiis). — The  New 
York  popular  name  for  the  yellow 

HAMMER  or  FLICKER  (^. I'.). 

High  Jinks  i.s  a  thief's  term  for  a 
petty  gambler. 

High  Liver. — A  thief  who  lives  in  a 
garret — a  literal  translation  into 
the  cant  of  this  class  of  a  common 
fact. 

High-minded  Federalists, — A  deri- 
sive term  applied  in  1820  to  a  few 
Federalists  who  supported  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  and  were  laughed 
at  for  their  frequent  use  of  the 
phrase  "  high-minded." 

High-Muck-a-Muck. — Overbearing  in 
presence  ;  possessed  of  inordinate 
self-esteem. 

It  isn't  every  day  that  a  great  high-muck- 
A-MUCK  United  States  senator,  with  lisle- 
thread  socks  and  lo-doUar  underclothes,  goes 
calling  on  a  little  10  by  12  western  printing 
office ;  and  it  isn't  every  country  editor  who 
could  have  retained  his  usual  equilibrium 
under  such  trying  circumstances ;  and  we 
would  have  been  somewhat  rattled  ourself 
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If  the  sonafor  hnd  not  adapted  himself  to  our 
circumstances  instead  of  forcing  us  to  ad.ipt 
o\irselvcs  to  hh.—'Jroy  Daily  Timts,  Feb.  8, 

i»bU. 

HioH  STUDDtD.  —  To  be  high 
studded  is  to  assume  dignity  or  an 
airiness  of  manner. 

High  Tidk  (Cant). — It  is  high  tide  with 
thieves  when  money  is  plentiful  ; 
ely,  however,  does  it  carry  them 


rarely ,  

on  to  fortune. 


High  tobir  (Cant).— A  member  of 
the  aristocracy  of  thiefdom  —  the 
counterpart  of  the  English  swell 
mobsman. 


High-toned  Southern  Gentleman.— 
A  cant  phrase  of  Southern  origin. 

Hike,  To  (Cant). — To  run  away  ;   to 
decamp. 

HIND  LEGS.— To  SIT  UP  ON  one's 
HIND    LUGS    AND     HOWL. — A    back- 

woodsman's  picturesque  phrase 
synonymous  with  "  to  raise  a  hulla- 
baloo "  ;  to  create  a  disturbance. 

HINDOOS. — A  nickname  given  in  1856 
to  the  KNOW  NOTHINGS  (q.v.).  The 
president  of  the  party  in  that  year, 
Daniel  Ulman  by  name,  was  rightly 
or  wrongly  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Calcutta — hence  the  al- 
lusive sobriquet. 

Hindsight.— In  its  much  restricted 
meaning  the  "backsight"  of  a 
gun ;  but  colloquially  hindsight  is 
the  popular  antithesis  of  "  fore- 
sight." The  Americans  have 
a  shrewd  and  pithy  saying,  that 
"an  ounce  of  ioresight  is  worth 
a  pound  of  hindsight." 

Hip  inside  (Cant). — The  inside  pocket 

of  a  coat. Hip  outside. — The 

outside  pocket. 


HiHED  Man.— A  man  servant. 

'  Who  first  found  the  body  ? ' 

'  His  iiiuED  MAN,  wlio  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  the  morning  to  make  the  fire  and 
do  chores.'— i'o/»c<  Ntins,  iBHS. 

Hist.— A  corruption  of  "  hoist." 

History  or  the  Four  Kings  (Cant). — 
A  pack  of  cards 

Hit-Em-Hards.— Valentines  of  the 
scurrilous  order. 

Anyone  having  a  spite  to  wreck  can  give  a 
neat  little  pincli  to  his  supposed  enemy  by 
sending  him  one  of  tlic  elite  comics,  as  they 
are  called.  They  are  of  general  application, 
are  free  Irom  vulgarity,  but  arc  warranted 
to  hit  hard.  There  are  changeable  comics, 
long  jokers,  fault  finders,  hit-'em-iiards 
and  sharp  darts.— F/ori(fa  Tima  Union, 
February  10,  ib88. 

Hither  and  Yon. — A  quaint  New 
Englandism  for  "here  and  there," 
which  is  also  provincial  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Hity-Tity,  To. — Americans,  with  their 
verb-making  propensities,  have  not 
even  left  the  familiar  "hoity-toity !  " 
alone.  De  Vere  humorously  re- 
marks that  this  verb  transitive  im- 
plies the  doing  of  that  which  calls 
forth  the  exclamation,  as  the  Greek 
iXiytf  meant  i  Xiyeii',  to  say  e, 
alas !  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  there  is  an  obsolete  Old  English 
verb  "  to  hoist,"  to  leap  or  caper. 

Ho. — There's  NO  ho  to  the  matter, 
i.e.,  it  e.xceeds  all  bounds.  This 
curious  word  is  given  by  Webster, 
and  is  said  to  be  also  current  in 
Ireland  for  stop ;  moderation ; 
bounds.  It  is  thought  to  be  a 
contraction  of  "whoa,"  used  by 
teamsters. 

Hoarse  Up. — To  BE  HOARSED  UP  is 
to  suffer  from  hoarseness  produced 
by  a  severe  cold. 
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Ho*«vTiTMou«B  {Piirus  atriciiHllus). — 
Otherwise  the  chickadee  \qv.). 

HOI  AND  Hobnail  (Cant). — Country 

joskins. HoBiNoL.    A  country 

clown. 

HoBBLr,  To.— When,  on  ranches,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  secure  horses 
or  cattle  in  some  manner  short  of 
absohite  tethering  toastai\eorpost, 
they  are  hobbled.  This  is  done  by 
fastening  the  two  fore-feet  together 
by  a  lariat  or  hobble  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  animal  cannot  take 
steps  of  more  than  six  or  ten  inches 
at  a  time.  Crafty  mules,  however, 
find  means  of  overcoming  this  im- 
pediment to  swift  locomotion,  so, 
for  greater  safety,  they  are  side 
LINED  [q.v.). 

HOBBLt  Bush  {V iburnum  Uintanoides) . — 
A  long,  trailing  bush,  found  in  the 
Northern  States.  Other  popular 
names  are  tangle-legs  and  way- 
faring. 


Ho-BoY  or  haut  Boy.- 

night  scavenger. 


-A  New  York 
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Hock. — To  be"  caught  in  hock  is 
a  fate  which  befalls  simpletons 
who  venture  into  the  toils  of  card 
sharpers ;  i.e.,  they  are  fleeced.  The 
odds  are  invariably  largely  in  favor 
of  the  operator,  and  the  victim  has 
hearty  cause  for  congratulation  if 
he  escapes  loss.  Amongst  the 
fraternity,  to  be  in  hock  signifies 
that  a  grateful  country  is  provid- 
ing free  board  and  lodging. 

Hoe-Cake. — A  roughly  prepared  cake 
of  Indian  meal,  either  baked 
before  the  fire,  or  on  a  hoe — hence 
the  name. 

Snake  baked  a  hoe-cak». 
Left  a  frog  to  watch  it ; 
Frog  went  to  sleep. 
Lizard  come  and  cotcb  it. 

—Virginia  Negro  Song. 


Hoc-Down.—  A.  noisy,  riotous  dance, 
peculiar  to  negro  entertainments 
and  gatherings. 

Hoq  is  invariably  used  in  the  States 
in  preference  to  "pig"  or  "swine," 

as  in  England. To    hog    is  to 

appropriate  greedily  and  sclfishl'  . 
after  the  manner  in  which  swi:  ,• 
feed.  In  England  an  excessively 
greedy  person  is  said  to  be 
"  hoggish." 

On  tliu  other  hand,  however,  if  the  crook 
is  obstinate  enough  to  hog  it  all,  or,  as 
sonictiines  happens,  he  goes  on  a  bender 
and  blows  in  all  the  money,  gets  drunk  and 
loses  it,  or  is  in  turn  robbed  of  it,  as,  by  the 
irony  of  fate  has  sometimes  happened,  or 
lets  the  object  of  his  aff<'Ctions  coax  it  all 
out  of  him,  the  agent  will  pounce  on  hiiu 
and  turn  him  over  to  the  poUce.— Orange 
Journal,  April  16,  1SS7. 

No  quantity  is  left  in  Illinois  but  Senator 
CuUum,  and  the  public  has  not  taken  favor- 
ably to  his  name  ever  since  his  railroad  bill 
turned  out  to  be  a  rather  scllish  scheme  of 
the  railroads,  to  hog  whatever  there  was  in 
the  business  for  themselves. — Daily  Inter- 
Occaii,  March  13,  i883. 

Hogg    (Cant).  —  A    ten   cent 

piece  (about  sd.) ;  in  Old  English 
cant  a  hog  is  a  shilling. Hog- 
age. — The  period  between  boy- 
hood    and     manhood. Hog 

BACKS. — The  use  of  this  term  for 
long,  flat-ridged  hills  is  not  un- 
known in  England,  as,  e.g.,  the  Hog's 
Back  which  extends  from  Guildford 
to  Farnham,  in  Surrey ;  in  the 
Western  States,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  generically  to  such 
elevations,  and  in  that  respect 
the  usage  is  peculiarly  American. 
Hog  choke. — In  North  Caro- 
lina   a    species    of    flounder. 

Hog  fish  (Etheostoma  caprodcs). — 
A  denizen  of  the  waters  of  Western 
rivers. Hog  guessing. — Guess- 
ing the  weight  of  a  selected  hog, 
the  nearest  guesser  taking  the 
animal  as  a  prize.  The  sport  is 
conducted  like  a  raffle.  Peculiar 
to    Long    Island. Hog    and 
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HOMINY. — A  dish  of  pork  and  Indian 
corn.  {See  Hominy.)  Hog  and 
hominy  is  an  alliterative  Southern- 
ism. Hog  in  armour  (Cant). — 

A  Jack-in-office;  one  who  blusters. 

Hog  in  togs. — A  well-dressed 

loafer. Hog  minder. — A  swine- 
herd.  Hog    plum    (Ximenia 

americana). — A  tall  growing  bush 
found  in  South  Florida,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  in  size  and  shape  like  a 
plum,  and  pleasant  to  the  palate. 

Hog  ranch. — A  ranch  where 

special  attention  is  given   to   the 

raising  of  swine. Hog  reeve. — 

This  is  the  title  given  in  New 
England  to  the  local  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  impound  stray  pigs. 
The  raising  of  swine  is  far  more 
prevalent  in  America  among  small 
holders  than    is  the  case   among 

English  agricultural  laborers. 

Hog  tight  and  horse  high. — This 
phrase,  applied  to  fencing,  explains 
itself.  It  is  a  Southern  expression, 
and  is  generally  used  as  printed, 
in  the  same  way  that  in  England  a 
thing  would  be  said  to  be  sound, 
"  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,"  and  not 
"lock  and  stock,"  or  "lock  and 

barrel"  alone. Hog  wallow. — 

Very  similar  to  buffalo  wallow 
(q.v).  These  depressions  of  the 
Western  and  South-western  prai- 
ries have  every  appearance  of 
having  been  formed  by  the  wallow- 
ing of  swine.  In  reality  they  are 
caused  by  the  heavy  torrential 
rains  falling  on  land  parched  and 
cracked  by  long  drought,  and 
which  form  a  rapid  succession  of 
little  hillocks  and  valleys  about  a 
foot  high  and  deep. 

By  Villa  Franca,  Tonnere,  venerable  Sens, 
Melun,  Fontainebleau,  and  scores  of  other 
beautiful  cities,  we  swept,  always  noting 
the  absence  of  hog  -  wallows,  broken 
fences,  cowlots,  unpainted  houses,  and 
mud;  and  always  noting,  as  well,  the 
presence  of  cleanliness,  grace,  taste  in 
adorning  and  beautifying,  even  to  the  dis- 
position of  a  tree  or  the  turning  of  a  hedge. 
—Mark  Tniain's  Innocents  A  broad. 


Hog  wash. — A  New  Orleans 

term  for  bad  whiskey  and  spirits 
generally. 

Hoisting  (Cant). — Holding  a  man  up 
by  his  heels,  so  that  his  money, 
watch,  and  valuables  fall  to  the 
ground  upon  which  the  operators 
"take,"  but  do  not  "steal"  it— 
at  least  so  these  gentry  aver. 

Holden. — The  old  participle  holden 
for  "held,"  like  "gotten"  forgot, 

is  still  colloquial  in  the  States. 

To  HOLD  for.—"  To  hold  for  trial," 
i.e.,  to  detain  in  custody  while 
awaiting  trial. 

The  cause  came  up,  was  heard  on  an 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before 
Judge  Kline,  one  of  the  Associates  of 
Schuylkill  County  ;  and  all  the  defendants 
were  held  for  and  sent  to  Columbia 
County  jail  to  await  tvia.l.—Pinkt:rton's  Mollie 
Maguires, 

Hold  over. — A  place  of  de- 
tention for  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 
This  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
hold-over  cell. 

The  bulk  of  the  testimony  showed  that 
Irwin  had  fired  first,  and  that  Wilson  was 
on  the  defence  when  he  mortally  wounded 
his  assailant.  When  Mr.  Dierkes  reached 
this  conclusion  Wilson  was  released  from 
the  HOLD  OVER,  where  he  has  been  held 
since  Irwin's  death. — Missouri  Republican, 
Feb.  24,  1888. 

To  HOLD  OVER  ONE  IS  to  have 

an  advantage  in  some  way  or  other. 
This  particular  usage  probably 
comes  from  poker  phraseology. 

You  ruther  hold  O'-fiR  me,  pard.  I  reck- 
on I  can't  call  that  hand.  Ante  and  pass 
the  buck.— Mark  Twain's  The  Innocents  at 
Home,  p.  i8. 

To    HOLD    UP. — A    man     or 

train  is  held  up  when  stopped  and 
robbed.  The  term  is  new,  and  iL> 
probably  derived  from  the  "  Hold 
up  your  hands"  of  Western  bri- 
gands, who  became  known  as 
HOLD-UPS,  the   transition   to   the 
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verb  to  hold  up  to  signify  violent 
robbery  being  easy  enough. 

W.  R.  Shotwell,  formerly  well  known  in 
Ouray,  and  a  member  of  the  lodge  here,  was 
mortally  shot  by  hold-ups,  Tuesday  night. 
The  following  dispatch  to  Kev.  O.  E.  Osten- 
soo,  secretary  of  1. 0.0. F.,  of  Ouray,  explains 
itself: — '  El  Paso,  Tex.,  February  14,  18S8. — 
Bro.  VV.  R.  Shotwell  was  mortally  wounded 
by  robbers  to-nieht.  Can  you  give  us  any  of 
his  relatives'  address.  He  is  in  the  hands  of 
I.O.O.F.  Wire  me  if  any  information. — Z.  F. 
Terrell,  N.G.'— T/ii;  Solid  Muldoon  {Oiimy), 
Colorado. 

It  then  dawned  upon  the  passengers  that 
the  train  had  been  held  up.  One  of  the 
two  men  who  had  boarded  the  baggage-car 
appeared  on  the  tender  of  the  engine  when 
three  miles  out  of  Stein's  Puss.— Missouri 
Kepublican,  February  24,  1888. 

Martin  Murphy  was  held  to  the  Criminal 
Court,  by  Justice  C.  J.  White,  yesterday 
morning  for  robbeiy.  Murphy  held  up  Frank 
Jones,  on  the  corner  of  Harrison  and  Des- 
plaines  streets,  two  weeks  ago,  and  got  his 
watch. — Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  23,  1888. 


HoLt  IN  THE  Wall.  —  A  resort  in 
Washington  of  bibulously  inclined 
M.C.'s  (Members  of  Congress).  At 
one  time  it  became  necessary  to 
prohibit  "guzzling  "  at  the  Capitol, 
and  the  hole  in  the  wall  near  by 
furnished  thirsty  souls  with  a 
convenient  trysting  place.  Later, 
however,  the  favorite  appellation 

was  THE  HOLE  IN  THE  SKY. 

KoLiBUT. — The  Halibut.  American 
usage  is  more  v-orrect  than  the 
English,  the  real  name  being  Holy 
But.—Reier  to  Phillips'  Woyld  of 
Words. 

HoLLoo,  To. — A  perverted  significa- 
tion attaches  to  this  verb  in  Western 
districts,  where  it  is  employed  as 
the  equivalent  of  to  abandon  ;  to 
leave ;  to  quit.  For  example,  a 
man  hollers  on  vice,  when  he  aban- 
dons its  practice.  The  term  has 
been  traced  to  the  prize-ring,  where 
a  fallen  adversary  crying  out,  by 
so  doing  yields  or  gives  up  the 
fight. 


HoLP,  HoLPED,  HoLPi.i. —  The  last- 
named  is  the  old  participle  of 
"help."  This,  however,  is  less 
frequently  heard  than  the  other 
archaic  forms.  Amongst  Southern 
negroes  the  corruption  holped,  itself 
the  preterite  of  the  mongrel  "  holp," 
is  frequent. 


Home.  —  (i)  In  the  West  Indies, 
British  America,  and  indeed  all 
English-speaking  Colonies,  home  is 
used  familiarly  in  referring  to  the 
Mother  Country.  When  Colonists 
speak  of  going  home,  they  invariably 
mean  taking  a  trip  to  England. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  so 
much  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  save  in  those  cases  where 
the  change  of  residence  from  one 
country  to  another  has  been  com- 
parati  ely  recent.  The  expression 
is  a  very  old  one,  and  probably 
dates    back    to  the   earliest  days 

of    English     colonization. (2) 

In  such  expressions  as  "at  home," 
the  preposition  is  often  omitted, 
and  one  would  say  in  asking  after 
friends,  "  How's  all  home."  A 
similar  curiosity  is  the  way  "to  " 
is  used  for  "at ;"  e.g.,  "  How's  all 
to  home." 

Slocomb  recalled  now,  that  when  she  said 
she  lived  10  hum  there  was  really  a  very 
pleasant  sparkle  in  her  eye. — Scribner's 
Magazine,  1887. 

I  know  wy  sentinuls  air  sot ;  you  ain't  agoin' 

to  eat  us ; 
Caleb   hain't   no   monopoly    to  court    the 

seenoreetas ; 
My  folks  TO  HUM  air  full  ez  good  ez  hisn  be, 

by  golly  I 

—Diglow  Papers. 

Conversely  the  proposition  is  often 
inserted  where  no  necessity  exists 
for  its  preset c".  A  very  good 
example  of  this  occurs  in  Irwin 
Russell's  inimitable  poem,  Christ- 
mas Night  in  the  Quarters,  a  medley 
which  laughed  its  way  across  the 
continent. 
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Git  yo'  pardiiers,  fust  kwattillion  ! 

Stomp  yo'  feet,  an'  raise  'em  high; 
Tune  is :  '  Oh,  dat  water-million  I ' 

Gvvine  to  git  to  home  bime-by. 

S'lute  yo'  pardners  !  scrape  perlitely — 
Don  t  be  bunipin'  'gin  de  res'; 

Balance  all !  now,  step  out  rightly ; 
Alius  dunce  yo'  lebbel  bes'. 

HOMESTEAD  LAW. — The  Homestcad 
Act  of  1862  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
beneficial  and  far-reaching  in  its 
•wisdom  ever  passed  by  Congress. 
By  it  every  citizen,  native  or  natu- 
ralized, is  able  to  acquire  a 
home  farm  of  160  acres,  the  sole 
condition  being  five  years'  residence 
upon  the  property,  subject,  of 
course,  to  something  being  done  in 
the  way  of  improvement,  i.e.,  culti- 
vation. The  most  important  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  however,  is  the 
absolute  exemption  of  the  home- 
stead from  forced  sale  for  debt  save 
the  purchase-money.  As  the  latter 
merely  consists  of  certain  moderate 
registration  and  other  fees,  the  ex- 
emption is  practically  absolute ; 
and  after  five  years'  residence  the 
General  Land  Office  in  Washington 
will  grant  a  title.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
— always,  of  course,  ruling  out  of 
court  speculative  holders — so  rapid 
is  the  advance  in  value  of  land, 
when  once  settled  on,  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  enter  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Homestead  Law,  expecting  to 
receive  a  gratuitous  deed,  prefer 
to  pay  for  the  land,  rather  than 
wait  the  five  years  necessary  for  the 
consummation  of  their  titles.  By 
this  measure,  and  more  particularly 
its  exemption  clause,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  recognised, 
and,  as  far  as  possible  given  effect 
to,  what  have  been  called  the  three 
fundamental  rights  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  born  into  this 
world,  viz. :  good  food,  good  cloth- 
ing, good  homes.  To  their  honor 
be  it  said,    the  American  people 


have  for  ever  put  behind  their  backs 
the  possible  recurrence,  in  the  New 
World,  of  the  evils  of  landlordism 
as  exemplified  in  the  Old.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Homestead  Law  is  that 
the  family  being  the  unit  of  society, 
the  basis  of  civilization  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  it 
becomes  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  for  the  good  order  of 
society,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  public 
economy,  to  save  as  far  as  possible 
the  homes  of  the  people  from  be- 
coming broken  up  and  destroyed, 
either  by  debt  or  by  taxation.  It 
is  further  held  that  the  obligation 
resulting  from  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, wherein  the  man  agrees  to 
support  his  wife  and  his  children, 
and  to  furnish  to  them  a  shelter,  is 
not  only  prior  in  point  of  time  to 
the  debts  of  creditors,  but  it  is  an 
obligation  more  sacred  than  any 
other  which  a  man  can  assume ; 
and,  therefore,  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  courts  who  administer  it,  should 
always  maintain  the  priority  and 
the  superior  equity  and  sacredness 
of  the  contract  of  marriage  over  and 
above  all  other  contracts  which 
may  be  entered  into.  The  limit  of 
exemption  varies  in  different  States. 
By  the  laws  of  Illinois  a  homestead 
is  exempted  from  forced  sale  for 
debt  to  the  value  of  1,000  dols., 
while  in  Wisconsin,  by  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  that  State,  the 
homestead  is  exempted  to  the  value 
of  5,000  dols.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  see  Pre-emption. 

HOMINY. — A  staple  preparation  of 
Indian  corn,  the  grains  of  which 
are  coarsely  ground  and  boiled, 
though  sometimes  they  are  cooked 
whole.  Hominy  seems  to  be  of 
Indian  derivation  from  ahuminea, 

Hommock. — In  the  everlades  or  fresh 
water  swamps  of  Florida,  hommock 
is  the  name  given  to  small  eleva- 
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tions or  islands.    This  word  must 
not  be  confounded  with  hammock 

HoNDou. — The  slip-knot  of  a  lariat. 
This  is  probably  from  the  Spanish 
Jionda,  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Honest  Injun! — An  exclamation  of 
address,  employed  very  much  as 
"old  man"  is  familiarly  used  in 
England  when  the  person  addressed 
is  by  no  means  of  mature  age. 
Though  the  reference  to  Indian 
honesty  was  at  first  a  sarcastic 
allusion  to  the  red  man's  thievish 
propensities,  now,  when  used  as 
a  form  of  address,  nothing  deroga- 
tory is  implied. 

Honey. — A  good  fellow;  one  who 
commands  admiration  and  respect. 

(Cant).   A    generic   name  for 

money. 

'  It's  a  great  day  for  Dave,'  said  one  en- 
thusiastic Democrat, '  and  I've  got  money 
that  no  one  can  name  the  man  that  will  beat 
him  in  the  race  for  the  governorship.  He 
has  driven  a  long  spike  in  his  political  oppo- 
nent's coffin,  whoever  he  may  be.  Dave  is  a 
HONEY.' — Missouri  Republican,  February  24, 
x883. 

To  HONEY.— To   cajole   with 

soft  words  or  promises. 

Notice !  Persons  indebted  to  the  Tusca- 
loosa bookstore  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
pay  their  last  year's  account  forthwith.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  honey;  payments  must  be 
made  at  least  once  a  year,  or  I  shall  run 
down  at  the  heels.  I  have  not  spare  change 
enough  to  buy  myself  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
breeches.  My  wife  is  now  actually  engaged 
in  turning  an  old  pair  wrongside-out,  and 
trying  to  make  a  new  shirt  out  of  two  old 
ones.  Come,  come,  pay  up,  my  friends! 
keep  peace  in  the  family,  and  enable  me  to 
wear  my  breeches  right-side-out.— rxscrt/oosa 
News,  1888. 

To   HONEY-FUGGLE  Or  HONEY- 

FOGLE. — To    swindle ;     to   cheat ; 
or  to  humbug. 

Just  as  the  hilarity  was  at  its  best,  an 
admirer  of  Judge  Noonan,  also   somewhat 


under  the  domination  of  the  rosy,  caught 
sight  of  that  eminent  jurist,  and  coming  to 
him  wreathed  himself  lovingly  about  his 
honor.  Noonan's  companion  objected  to 
this  public  HONEY-FUGLING  by  knocking  the 
demonstrative  stranger  down.  —  Missouri 
Republican,  January  26,  i8S3. 

-Honey  locust  (Glcditschia  tria- 


canthus). — The  thorny  locust  of 
the  West  and  South,  the  latter 
name  being  given  on  account  of 
its   numerous    and    large    thorns. 

Honeysuckle.  —  This    plant 

(the  Azalea  viscosa)  is  far  removed 
from  kinship  with  the  English 
honeysuckle. 

Honorable. — This  title  in  America 
is  given  to  Members  of  Congress, 
and  American  representatives  at 
foreign  courts,  and  a  few  other 
Government  officials. 

HOODLUM. — A  young  rough.  The 
term  originated  in  San  Francisco, 
but  is  now  general  throughout  the 
Union. 

They  were  met  by  three  young  hoodlums, 
who  jostled  against  the  young  lady,  and 
made  the  most  disgusting  remarks  concern- 
ing her. — Missouri  Republican,  April  i,  18S8. 

John  Mulroy  was  arrested  yesterday  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  assault  to  kill  his 
father,  Patrick  Mulroy.  The  boy  is  a  hood- 
lum, who  had  often  threatened  that  he 
would  kill  his  father  should  that  parent  ever 
attempt  to  punish  him. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  February  15,  1888. 

Hence  also  hoodlumism. 


An  exhibition  of  hoodlumism  of  the  most 
aggravated  type  was  given  last  evening  on 
car  No.  61  ot  the  Market  Street  line. — St, 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  April  2,  ibS8. 

HooDY-DooDY  (Cant).  —  A  short 
stumpy  person. 

Hook  Jack,  To. — A  New  England 
boy's  term  for  playing  truant. 

Hoople. — A  hoop  as  used  by  children. 
This  name  is  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
is  still  used  in  New  York. 
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Hoosier,  Hoosier  State. —  A  hoosier 
is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
The  origin  of  this,  as  of  many  nick- 
names, is  lost  in  mystery.  One 
account  is  that  the  citizens  of  this 
State  are  proverbially  inquisitive, 
and  gruff  in  speech,  and  that  their 
nickname  was  bestowed  on  them 
because  they  never  could  pass  a 
house  without  pulling  the  latch- 
string,  and  crying  out,  "Who's 
here  ?  "  This  fanciful  derivation, 
however,  may  probably  be  dis- 
missed with  scant  consideration, 
although  Kentuckians  insist  that  it 
is  a  true  one.  Another  account  is 
that  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Providence  Journal ;  he  says : — 
"  Throughout  all  the  Western 
settlements  were  men  who  rejoiced 
in  their  physical  strength,  and  on 
numerous  occasions,  at  log-rollings 
and  house-raisings,  demonstrated 
this  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
They  were  styled  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  hushers,  from  their  primary 
capacity  to  still  their  opponents. 
It  was  a  common  term  for  a  bully 
throughout  the  West.  The  boat- 
men of  Indiana  were  formerly 
as  rude  and  as  primitive  a  set  as 
could  well  belong  to  a  civilized 
country,  and  they  were  often 
in  the  habit  of  displaying  their 
pugilistic  accomplishments  upon 
the  levee  at  New  Orleans. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion  there, 
one  of  these  rustic  professors 
of  the  '  noble  art '  very  adroitly 
and  successfully  practised  the 
'  fancy '  upon  several  individuals 
at  one  time.  Not  being  a  native 
of  the  Western  world,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  exultation  he 
sprang  up,  exclaiming,  in  foreign 
accent, '  I'm  a  hoosier,  I'm  a  hoosier.' 
Some  of  the  New  Orleans  papers 
reported  the  case,  and  afterwards 
transferred  the  corruption  of  the 
epithet  '  husher '  (hoosier)  to  all 
the  boatmen  from  Indiana,  and 
from  thence  to  all  citizens."    This 


explanation,  it  is  possible,  may 
be  regarded  as  hardly  more 
satisfactory.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  hoosier's 
manner  of  speech  we  pitch  upon 
less  debatable  ground.  J.  H. 
Beadle,  in  his  Western  Wilds, 
furnishes  data  in  respect  to  what 
he  calls  the  hoosier  language,  which 
he  says  he  spoke  in  his  childhood, 
and  of  which  no  grammar  has  ever 
been  published.  Before  it  becomes 
extinct,  therefore,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  fix  a  few  of  its  idioms.  It 
abounds  in  negatives  held  to 
strengthen  the  sentence.  "  Don't 
know  nothing"  is  common.  "  See 
here,"  says  a  native,  looking  for 
work,  to  the  farmer,  "You  don't 
know  o'  nobody  what  don't  want  to 
hire  nobody  to  do  nothin'  around 
here  don't  you."  But  it  is  in  the 
verb  to  do  that  the  hoosier  tongue  is 
most  effective.  Here  is  the  ordi- 
nal;' conjugation.  Present  tense: 
regular  as  in  English.  Imperfect  : 
I,  you,  he  done  it  ;  we,  you,  they 
uns  done  it.  Perfect:  I,  you,  he 
gone  done  it ;  we,  you,  they  uns 
gone  done  it.  Pluperfect:  I,  you, 
he,  etc.,  bin  gone  done  it,  etc. 
First  future  :  I,  you,  he,  etc.,  gwins 
to  do  it.  Second  future :  I  gwine 
to  gone  done  it,  etc.  Plural :  We, 
you,  they  uns  gwine  to  gone  done 
it,  etc.  Philologically  this  langu- 
age is  the  result  of  a  union  between 
the  rude  translations  of  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,"  the  negroisms  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  certain 
phrases  native  to  the  Ohio  valley. 

Hoosier  cake. — A  coarse  kind 

of  gingerbread,  so  called,  say  the 
Kentuckians  (between  whom  and 
Hoosicrs  a  friendly  rivalry  has 
always  existed),  because  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Indiana — the  Hoosier  State 
— are  very  partial  to  it.  Therefore, 
say  they,  if  you  want  to  catch  a 
Hoosier  give  the  biped  hoosier-cake. 

HoosiERDOM. — The    State    of 

Indiana. 
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HOOTER. — V.  hen  a  thing  is  "not 
worth  a  hooter, "  the  meaning  is  that 
it  is  of  no  account ;  not  worth  an 
iota.  Hooter  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  "iota." 

Ho  PINE. — A  name  given  to  malt- 
liquor,  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  genuine  beer,  but  which 
is  so  called  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  Prohibition  Act.  Iowa 
is  one  of  the  so-called  Prohibition 
States,  a  fact  which  will  explain 
the  following  quotation  : — 

We  don't  get  beer,  precisely,  but  they  sell 
a  diink  out  there  called  hopine,  which  ex- 
perts can't  tell  from  beer,  but  the  sale  of 
which  is  not  a  violation  of  the  liquor  law, 
so  the  jury  of  which  I  was  foreman  de- 
cided one  day  last  month,  so  you  needn't 
waste  any  sympathy  on  us  Iowa  teetotalers. 
—Texas  Si/tings,  1888. 

Hopkins. — Don't  hurry,  Hopkins! 
— Used  ironically  in  the  West  in 
speaking  to  persons  who  are  very 
slow  in  their  work,  or  tardy  in 
meeting  an  obligation.  It  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  the  case  of 
one  Hopkins,  who,  having  given  one 
of  his  creditors  a  promissory  note 
in  regular  form,  added  to  it  this  ex- 
traordinary memorandum  : — It  is 
expressly  agreed,  that  the  said 
Hopkins  is  not  to  be  hurried  in 
paying  the  above  note. 

Hopper. — (1)  A  railway  coach  of  par- 
ticular shape. (2)  A  contracted 

form  of  "grasshopper." 

Hopping  John. — A  South  Carolinan 
dish  of  bacon  and  peas  stewed  with 
red  pepper. 

Hopping-Mad. — Very  angry. 

Hop  Tree  (Ptelia  trifoliata). — A  name 
given  in  the  Eastern  States  to  a 
shrub,  the  seed  clusters  of  which 
are  used  as  a  bitter. 


Hork,  To  (Cant). — ToHsten;  to  hear. 
Evidently  a  corruption  of  "to 
hearken." 

Horn. — A  measure  for  spirits,  as  "a 
horn  of  whiskey,"  i.e.,  a  "dram" 
or  "  nip." 

I  don't  know  whether  Mark  took  a  drop  or 
not ;  but  they  generally  keep  a  barrel  of  old 
rye  in  the  lumber  shanties,  and  my  opinion 
is    that  he  was  invited   to  take  a  hokn.- 
Ilammond's  Wild  Nonliem  Scenes,  p.  198. 

Horn    bug. — The  stag  beetle. 

In  a  horn. — A  slang  phrase 

equivalent  to  the  English  "over 
the  left  shoulder";  both  are  sotte 
voce  saving  clauses  to  false  asser- 
tions. Plain  folk  call  such  mis- 
statements by   a    severe    name — 

lies. The  little  end  of  the 

HORN.  —  The  mountain  bringing 
forth  a  mouse  is  the  prototype 
of  those  who  come  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn;  who  make 
much  ado  about  nothing,  and 
whose  vast  endeavors  end  in 
failure.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
"Horn  of  Plenty,"  one  end  of 
which  tapers  to  a  point. 

Horned  grebe. — A  species  of  dipper. 

Horned  Pout. — The  catfish  (q.v.). 

Horned  Sucker  {Catostomtis  storer). — 
A  fish  which  is  also    called    the 

CHUB  SUCKER. 

HoRNESs  (Cant). — A  watchman. 

Hornswoggle. — A  Western  creation, 
signifying  nonsense,  foolery,  or 
chaffing  deception.  Variants  are 
skulduggery  and  shenanigan. 

HORSE. — That,  of  all  the  dumb  crea- 
tion, the  horse  is  par  excellence  the 
friend  of  man,  no  one  recognizes 
more  fully  than  the  Western  back- 
woodsman.   Some  of  the  boldest 
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of  his  metaphors,  and  the  most 
touching  tributes  of  praise,  are 
drawn  from  this  source.  These 
expressions,  originating  for  the 
most  part  in  frontier  life,  have 
quickly  spread  throughout  the 
Union,  and  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  every-day  speech  of  all 
classes,  more  especially  as  there 
exists,  among  Americans  as  a 
people,  a  passionate  love  of  horses. 
A  near  and  dear  friend,  an  old 
companion,  or  men  and  women, 
whose  traits  of  character  command 
respect  and  homage,  are  familiarly 
horses.  It  is  related  that  a  distin- 
guished Kentuckian  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm at  Miss  Kemble's  acting, 
started  abruptly  to  his  feet, 
and  with  tremendous  energy  roared 
out,  "  By  heaven  she's  a  horse." 
Far  from  this  being  considered  a 
rude  thing  to  say  of  a  lady,  it  is 
the  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  her  ;  inasmuch  as,  a  fine  horse 
being  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  objects  on  earth,  so,  in 
comparison,  more  genuine  praise  or 
a  higher  appreciation  of  personal 
qualities  cannot  be  expressed. 
Amongst  the  ruder  sort,  the  phrase 
affectionately  becomes  old  ;ioss, 
and  a  man  is  apt  to  speak  of  him- 
self as  THIS  HORSE. 

Here,  boys,  drink.  Liquors,  captain,  for 
the  crowd.  Step  up  this  way,  old  hoss,  and 
[iqnoT.— Gladstone's  Englishman  in  Kansas, 
P-43. 

Thar  was  old  Sam  Owins,— him  as  got 
rubbed  out  by  the  Spaniards  at  Sacramento 
or  Chihuahua,  this  hoss  doesn't  know 
which,  but  he  went  under  any  how. — Rn.v- 
ion's  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

In  the  same  connection  of  meta- 
phor we  get  HORSE-SENSE,  and  he 
who  possesses  it  is  regarded  by  his 
fellows  as  sound  in  judgment  and 
practical  in  method. 

He  wasn't  loony  on  a  bargain,  sir,  no  in- 
deed; and  he  had  plenty  of  hard  horse- 
sense,  and  took  good  care  of  his  property. — 
Putnam's  Magazine. 


Combined  with    this   love  of 

horses  is  another  prominent  quality 
of  the  American.  He  regards 
driving  a  single  horse  as  poor  fun 
indeed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  likes 
to  drive  a  whole  team.  Hence 
anything  strikingly  small  or  mean 
he  chaiacterizes  as  one  horse,  and 
so  dubs  anything  and  anybody  from 
a  church  to  a  bank,  and  from  a 
governor  to  a  bailiff,  of  which  or 
of  whom  he  has  but  a  poor  opinion. 
Thus  we  get  one-horse  towns,  one- 
horse  lawyers,  and  one-horse  oaths 
— the  "euphemistic"  blasphemies, 
which  do  duty  for  really  genuine 
and  honest  outbursts. 

Ah,  it  was  a  great  Joss — it  was  a  powerful 
loss  to  tliis  poor  little  one-horse  town. — 
Mark  Ti^'ain's  Screamers. 

Horse  is  also  current  in  the 

Old  English  sense  of  a  plank 
support  or  trestle. 

A  long  table  was  now  spread,  eked  out  by 
boards  laid  upon  carpenter's  horses,  and 
this  was  covered  by  a  variety  of  table  cloths, 
all  shining  clean,  however,  and  carefully 
disposed. — A.  Quilting,  1873. 

Horse  and  horse,  a  variant 

of  "neck  and  neck,"  i.e.,  even. 

Horse-barn.— A  stable. — Horse- 
boat. — A  kind  of  ferry-boat  some- 
times met  with  in  Western  waters, 
the  propelling  power  of  which  is 
a  horse ;   sometimes  also  called  a 

horse-ferry. Horse-cars.  — 

Tram-cars. Horse-foot    (Li- 

mulus  polyphemns). — The  king  crab 
of  England;  the  popular  name 
is  derived  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  horse-shoe.  This 
crustacean    is    very    plentiful    in 

American  waters. Hold  your 

horses  ?  is  a  slang  phrase  signifying 
willingness  to  undertake  a  task  or 
commission  for  another. Horse- 
mackerel. — This  is  the  popular 
name  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
blue-fish  {q.v.). Horse -mil- 
liner. —  A  saddler  and  harness 
maker.     This  odd  name  can,  in 
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reality,  claim  ancient  usage,  dating 
back  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sir  W.  Scott  also,  in  his  Hca^t  of  Mid- 
lothian (ch.  xii.),  makes  Bartoline 
Saddletree  say  :  "  Whereas,  in  my 
wretched  occupation  of  a  saddler, 
horse-millinev  and  harness  maker." 
HoRSE-MiNT  {Monayda  punc- 
tata).— This  is  given  by  Webster  as 
a  large  species  of  mint  found  from 
New  York  southward. Horse- 
nettle  [Solamim  carolinense). — A 
poisonous  weed  with  orange-yel- 
low berries. Horse-railroad,  a 

tramway. Horse-shoe.  —  See 

HoRSE-FOOT,  for  which  this  is  but 
another  name. 

Horse-Cappers.  —  Horse  swindlers, 
whose  trick  is  generally  to  dispose  of 
a  worthless  animal  at  a  price  far 
above  its  value. 

HosTiLEs. — A  Western  term  for 
enemies. 

Hot  (Cant). — When  a  thief  gets) too 
well  known  in  any  locality,  he 
says  it  is  getting  hot  for  him.  An 
English  equivalent  is  "  high- 
rented." 

Hot-Slaw. — Minced  cabbage,  pickled 
in    vinegar    and    made    hot. — See 

KOOL-SLAA. 

Hounds. — (i)  In  the  old  slavery  days, 
men  who  hunted  for  and  caught 

runaway  negroes. (2)  A  gang 

of  San  Franciscan  ruffians.    Also 

called  REGULATORS. 

Hourly. — An  old  obsolete  Boston 
term  for  an  omnibus — probably 
from  the  vehicles  making  a  journey 
at  intervals  of  an  hour. 


House. — In    the 
place,  house 
compounded  with  other  words  than 


sense    of    a    store 
is    more    frequently 


in  England.  Thus  a  larder 
becomes  a  meat-house,  a  laundry 
a    wash-house,    and    a    dairy  a 

milk-house,     etc. House-car. 

— A  closed  car;  a  box-car  {q.v.). 

To    house-keep.  —  To    keep 

house,   a  form    of    comparatively 

recent     introduction. Housen 

STUFF,    i.e.,    household    furniture. 

The     House. — A     shortened 

form  for  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, just  as  "The  House" 
in    England     always    means    the 

House    of    Commons. House- 

HOLDRY. — Household  employment. 

A  new  form. Housen. — An  old 

form  for  the  plural  of  "house." 
This  is  still  heard  in  some  parts, 

notably  the   Southern   States. 

House  to  let. — A  slang  expression 

for  a    widow's   weeds. House 

RAISING. — A  BEE  {q.v.),  OX  gather- 
ing of  people  in  a  thinly  settled 
Eart,  to  enable  new  comers  to 
uild  a  house.  These  working 
parties,  when  the  task  was  finished, 
usually  wound  up  with  feasting 
and  merrymaking. 

Drunkenness  has  greatly  decreased  in  this 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Any  of 
my  hearers  who  are  as  old  as  I,  will  remem- 
ber that  time  when  almost  everyone  drank, 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  Church  members, 
deacons,  and  even  preachers  drank  ;  that  no 
business  or  social  gathering  took  place  at 
which  the  bottle  was  not  passed  round. 
That  HOUSE-RAISINGS,  log-rollings;,  and  corn- 
huskings  usually  ended  in  drunken  frolics, 
and  militia  musters  were  nearly  always 
finished  in  the  same  way.  —  Missouri 
Republican,  March  8,  1888. 

House  of  Representatives. 

—  Generally  shortened  to  the 
house. — See  under  House. 

HOVE.  —  The  old  preterite  of  "to 
heave."  Like  most  of  these  old 
forms,  it  is  mainly  heard  in  New 
England  and  the  South. 

How? — A  New  Englander's  equiva- 
lent for  What  ?  and  used  very  much 
as   a   Frenchman  would   employ 
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comment  ?  when  asking  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  he  has  failed  to  under- 
stand, or  it  may  be  of  what  he 
wishes  to  hear  once  more  before 

he    gives    an     answer. How 

COME? — A  negroism  for  "How 
did  it  occur?"    "How  came  that 

about?" How    IS    that    for 

HIGH? — See    High How  you 

TALK. — A  New  England  exclama- 
tion which  may  mean  surprise, 
approbation,  or,  indeed,  any  emo- 
tion whatsoever. How  are  you, 

Johnnie  ? — A  familiar  mode  of 
address,  first  used  by  soldiers  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Hub.  —  A  heap  on  a  road,  or  a 
projection  on  a  mountain.  In  this 
sense  hub   is   specially   American. 

The  Hub  or  the  Hub  of  the 

Universe  is  the  grandiloquent  title 
given  by  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes 
to  the    City   of  Boston. — See  also 

Classic  City. Bostonians   are 

called  Hubbites. 

The  Boston  Girl  is  the  subject  of  yet 
another  special  feature  of  The  Sunday  Globe 
to-morrow.  The  typical  girl  of  the  Hub 
has  been  much  written  about  in  the  novels  of 
the  period,  and  without  doubt  she  is  worth 
all  the  attention  bestowed  upon  )x&r.—Boiton 
Daily  Globe,  ib88. 

Hubbub  (Cant).  —  A  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

Huckleberry. — A  kind  of  blackberry. 
Formerly  the  popular  name  for 
this  fruit  was  whortleberry. To 

BE    A    huckleberry    ABOVE     ONE'S 

PERSIMMON  is  a  quaint  Southern 
phrase,  meaning  that  something 
apparently  simple  and  easy,  is  far 
above  the  ability  of  the  person 
making  the  attempt. 

Hue. — "  Hue  him,"  i.e.,  lash  him  I  A 
thief's  term. 

HuEY. — In  American  pugilistic  slang 
Htiey  represents  the  National  Police 
Gazette  published  in  New  York. 


Hug,  To  (Cant). — To  choke. Hug- 
ging THE  hooker,  i.e.,  choking 
the  thief. 


HUGQCR-MUGQER,     TO. 

up ;  to  smother. 


-(i)   To  hush 


Come,  Mr.  Cleveland,  order  your  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  make  public  that  British 
extradition  treaty  wliich  he  and  the  Senate 
have  so  carefully  hugger-muggered  for 
more  than  eighteen  months.  If  it  is  all  right, 
publicity  can  do  no  harm.  If  it  is  wrong, 
publicity  is  necessary.  Publicity  is  Demo- 
cratic. Secrecy  about  the  people's  business 
is  aristocratic.  This  is  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. Give  the  people  a  sight  of  the 
British  treaty.— JVcw  York  Herald,  Ind.,  1888. 

(2)   To  take  secret  counsels ; 

to  act  clandestinely  ;  secretly. 
HuggcY-muggey  was  used  by  Shak- 
speare  in  this  sense. 

Hulled  Corn. — Indian  corn,  which  is 
husked  by  being  scalded.  It  then 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
palatable  dishes. 

HuLY. — A  New  England  term  for  a 
noise  or  uproar. 

Hum. — To  make  things  hum  is  to  be 
expert  in  one's  affairs;  "to  look 
alive."  The  metaphor  is  from  the 
bee,  that  insect  being  regarded  as 
the  emblem  of  untiring  activity 
and  restless  industry. 

Young  Mr.  Hearst  studied  at  Harvard  and 
is  gifted  with  a  great  deal  of  ability.  He  is 
tall,  fair  and  well  formed,  and  exceedingly 
gentle  and  modest  in  his  manners.  Ever 
since  he  has  taken  the  newspaper  reins  in 
San  Francisco  he  has  made  things  hum. — 
— San  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner,  February 
23, 1888. 

In   another    sense    to     hum 

AROUND    is    to    "call    over    the 

coals";  "to  bring  to  account." 

Hummer.  —  A  lively,  industrious 
worker;  one  who  does  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  Other 
slang  equivalents    are    rustler; 

LALA ;    ONE  who  HAS   NO  FLIES  ON 
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HIM.    (See  Flies.)    In  thieves'  par- 
lance a  hummer  is  a  big  lie. 

Human. — A  human  for  a  human  being, 
and  its  plural  humans  are  forms 
over  which  many  battles  philolo- 
gical have  been  waged.  Though 
colloquial  in  America  they  have 
not  made  much  headway  in  Eng- 
land, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never 
will.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  Chapman  and  other 
writers  of  his  period  (xvi  and  xvii 
centuries)  use  them. 

A  familiar  figure  is  gone  from  the  streets 
of  Glenwood  Springs.  The  figure  walked 
on  four  legs  and  didn't  talk  politics.  He  was 
only  a  dog,  but  he  knew  more  than  some 
men  and  was  much  more  useful  to  society  than 
many  HVMAns.—Di:nver  Republican,  1888. 

HUM  Bird  or  Hummer.  —  Popular 
names  of  the  humming  bird, 
chiefly  the  Trochilus  colubris. 

Hum  Box. — This  term,  which  in 
England  has  for  a  very  long  time 
stood  for  a  pulpit  amongst  thieves 
and  their  associates,  is,  in  America, 
applied  by  the  same  class  of  people 
to  an  auctioneer's  desk. 

Humility. — The  marbled  godwit — a 
frequenter  of  the  fens  and  river 
banks  of  New  England. 

Hummock. — See  Hommock. 

Humphrey  (Cant). — A  coat  with  false 
pockets;  the  better  to  facilitate 
thieving  operations. 

Hump  Oneself,  To. — To  bestir  one- 
self ;  to  be  expeditious. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  stenographer  be- 
gin to  HUMP  himself  as  the  flood  of  Senator 
Jones'  wild,  untrammelled  oratory  came 
thicker  and  faster,  and  tumbled  over  itself 
until  the  writer's  body  was  out  of  his  chair. 
At  last  Senator  Jones  closed  his  verbal  gat- 
ling-gun  practice  with  a  last  word,  like  a  last 
bullet,  and  two  seconds  later  the  shorthand 


man  sank  back  in  his  chair  exhausted  but 
triumpliant.  He  had  got  there.  It  will 
take  something  worse  even  than  Jones,  if  that 
is  possible,  to  beat  a  Congressional  steno- 
grapher.— Detroit  Free  J'ress,  May,  1888. 

Society  is  humting  itself  in  anticipation 
of  Lent.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  it  will 
not  be  laid  out  by  the  effort.— Omrt/ia  Journal, 

1888. 

Hump  yourself  is  a  frequently 

heard  injunction  to  "be  sharp!" 
"look  alive!"  In  England,  "got 
the  hump  "  bears  an  entirely  differ- 
ent meaning. 

Hung  Beef. — Dried  beef;  so  named 
from  its  being  cured  by  hanging. 
Also  called  chip  beef. 

Hunk. — To  be  hunk,  i.e.,  all  safe. 
From  the  Dutch  honk,  a  home,  a 
place. Hunkers  or  old  hun- 
kers.— Also  derived  from  the  Dutch 
honk.  A  local  political  term, 
originating  in  New  York  in  1844, 
to  designate  the  Conservative 
Democrats    as    opposed    to    the 

YOUNG  democracy  Or  BARN  BUR- 
NERS (q.v.).  The  Hunkers  them- 
selves clung  to  the  homestead  or 
old  principles,  but  unkind  critics 
insisted  that  it  rather  meant  a 
clinging  to  a  large  hunk  of  the  spoils 
of  office. — Hence  hunkerism. 

HUNKEY,       HUNKIDORI.  Both      thCSC 

strange  words  stand  in  "  The  Great 
American  Language"  for  " super- 
latively good." 

'  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  from  my  young 
friend.  I  suppose  Robert  has  entirely  re- 
gained his  health  ? ' 

'  Robert  is  all  iiunky,  but  he  had  a  mighty 
close  call  the  week  before  last.' —  Texas 
Si/tings,  October  20, 1888. 

Hunting  Shirt. — A  deerskin,  blouse- 
like garment,  in  use  amongst 
trappers  and  frontiersmen.  It  is 
very  durable,  and  is  sometimes 
very  ornamental. 

HURRA'S  Nest.— A  state  of  confusion. 
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HURRYORAPH.  A 

letter.      From   ' 
grapho,  I  write. 


hastily     written 
to    hurry,"    and 


HuRRYMENT. — A  Southem  phrase  for 
hurry  or  confusion. 

HusBANDHooD. — The  state  of  being  a 
husband.   Compare  with  wifehood. 

Hush  (Cant). — A  murder. 

Husking  Bee,  or  Husking. — Farmers 
in  New  England,  when  the  harvest 
had  been  gathered,  were  in  the 
habit  of  inviting  neighbors  and 
friends  to  help  in  husking  the  corn. 
The  work  was  quickly  executed  by 
the  many  willing  hands,  and  was 
followed  by  merry-making,  dancing, 
etc. 

I  have  seen  enough  boldness  used  by  a 
parcel  of  girls  at  one  huskin'  or  apple-cut, 
to  supply  four  presidential  elections. — Betsy 
bobbd,  p.  290. 

To  this  'ere  time,  to  put  it  nice, 
There  was  nothin'  wuth  declarin', 

'Cept  I'd  kissed  her  onct  or  twice, 
At  a  huskin'  or  a  parin'. 

—Century  Magazine,  1888. 

In  the  South  and  West  the 

same  process  is  called  "  shucking." 

Huss-bran. — An  Indiana  name  for  a 

COB. 


Hustle,  To. — Used  actively  and  pas- 
sively. To  be  active  in  movement, 
quick  in  speech,  and  generally  alive 
at  all  points.  A  Snapping  Shoals 
(Ga.)  colored  preacher,  is  reported 
to  have  once  said  from  the  pulpit : 
"  I  was  once  young  ;  I  is  now  old. 
I  hab  neber  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  ob 
bread.  But,"  he  said,  laying  the 
book  down,  and  raising  his  specs, 
"I've  seen  them  hustle  like  the 
debble  for  meat." As  illus- 
trating the  meaning  of  hustle,  the 
following  graphic  picture   of  the 


"  Hustling  Shopper"  may,  perhaps, 
be  quoted : — 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp ! 
With  the  morning  clocks  at  ten, 
She  skimmed  the  street,  with  foot- 
steps fleet, 
And  hustled  the  timid  men ; 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp ! 
She    entered     the     dry-goods' 
store. 
And  with  echoing  tread  the  dance 
she  led 
All  over  the  crowded  floor. 

She  charged  the  throng  where  the 

bargains  were. 
And  everybody  made  way  for  her ; 
Wherever  she  saw  a  painted  sign 
She  made  for  that  spot  a  prompt 

bee  line ; 
Whatever  was  old,  or  whatever  was 

new. 
She  had  it  down,  and  she  looked  it 

through ; 
Whatever  it  was  that  caught  her 

eye. 
She'd  stop  and  price,  and  pretend 

to  buy. 
But  'twas  either  too  bad,  too  com- 
mon, or  good. 
So  she  did,  and  she  wouldn't,  and 

didn't,  and  would, 
And  round  the  counters  and  up  the 

stairs, 
In  attic  and  basement  and  every- 

wheres ; 
The  salesm(;n   fainted,    and  cash 

boys  dropped. 
But  still  she  shopped,  and  shopped, 

and  shopped, 
And  round,  and  round,  anr".  round, 

and  round, 
Like  a  winding  toy,  with  a  key  that's 

wound. 
She'd  weave  and  wriggle,  and  twist 

about, 
One  way  in  and   the  other  way 

out. 
Till  men  grew  giddy  to  see  her 

go, 
And  by-and-bye,  when  the  sun  was 
low. 
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Homeward  she  dragged  her  weary 

way, 
And  had  sent  home  the  spoils  of 

the  day — 
A  spool  of   silk  and  a   hank   of 

thread — 
Eight    hours — ten    cents — and    a 

dame  half  dead. 

From  the  verb  is  derived  the 

noun  HUSTLER,  an  active  busy 
individual ;  one  who,  in  American 
slang,  "has  no  flies  on  him." 
Among  the  innumerable  synonyms 
may  be  mentioned,  "  rustler,"  or, 
to  make  it  clearer,  a  "  lala,"  still 
further  interpreted,  a  "daisy,"  or 
to  use  other  language,  a  "hummer," 
or  "just  about  as  smart  as  they 
make  'em." 


HvpANTOL. — The   complaint    of   the 
mahide  imaginaire. 


HvptR,  To. — To  bustle. 


Hvpo. — A  contraction  of  hypochron- 

driac  ;    and   hence  Hvpoey, 

suffering    from    melancholy.        In 
England,  the  equivalent  is  hypped. 


Hyst. — A  severely  rapid  fall.  Said 
to  come  from  "hoist,"  in  which 
case  an  inversion  of  meaning  has 
taken  place,  and  the  elevation  is 
"downwards." 
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CE. — A    Bir,    THING    ON 

ICF..— This  frequently 
heard  catch-phrase  is 
synonymous  with 
magnitude  of  size 
combined,  in  cases 
where  human  voli- 
tion forms  a  factor, 
coolness  of  action.  It 
in   writing 


with  calm 

is   generally   curtailed 

and  speaking  to  b.t.i.  (q-v.). 


ICE-BoAT. —  Ice-boating  is  an  exhila- 
rating winter  pastime,  which,  of 
necessity,  can  only  he  enjoyed  by 
those  who  live  in  Northern  regions, 
and  upon  stretches  of  water  such 
as  are  furnished  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  other  large  rivers. 

The  ICE-BOAT  is  a  kind  of  yacht  on  skates. 
In  construction  it  is  a  mere  skeleton,  weigh- 
ing pounds  where  an  ordinary  ynclit  would 
weigh  tons.  The  main  timbers  in  an  ice- 
boat are  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  letter  rcpre- 
ng  the  centre  timber,  which  runs  from 
oot  of  the  mast  to  the  stern  of  the  boat. 
J  horizontal  line  of  the  letter  may  stand 
or  the  runner  plank,  on  each  end  of  which 
is  a  large  skate,  called  a  runner.  At  the 
junction  of  the  centre  timber  and  the  runner 
plank  is  the  mast  bench,  which  acts  as  a 
socket  for  the  mast.  From  the  aftermost 
end  of  the  centre  timber  side-rails  run  dia- 
gonally to  points  about  half-way  between  the 
masts  and  the  ends  of  the  runner  plank. 
One  or  two  braces  cross  the  centre  timber 
from  one  side-rail  to  the  other.  Mortised 
into  the  forward  end  of  the  centre  timber  is 
the  heel  of  the  bowsprit.  The  outlines  of 
the  boat  when  completed  are  diamond 
shaped.  The  correct  proportions  of  a  typical 
ICE-BOAT  are  as  follows  :— Centre  timber, 
26  feet  9  inches ;  length  over  all,  including 
bowsprit,  50  feet  10  inches  ;  runner  planks, 
19  feet  3  1-2  inches  ;  sail  area,  538  1-2  square 
feet;  cost,  slightly  less  than  jfioo.  Ice  sail- 
ing has  been  known  in  Europe  for  several 


centuries,  but  on  the  inland  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada, 
Maine,  Vermoiil,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  the  pastime  has  become  so 
popular,  and  has  attained  such  dimensions,  as 
to  substantiate  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  dis- 
tinctively American  sport.  On  the  Hudson 
the  spe(!<l  attained  is  marvf.'llous.  In  1879 
the  'I.ucile'  sailed  from  Poughkcepsie  to 
New  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  in 
seven  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  The  '  Snow 
I"lake  '  has  made  the  same  distance  in  seven 
minutes.  In  1S82  the  '  Ha/i! '  accomplished 
the  same  feat,  and  at  one  time  in  her  tlight 
made  two  miles  in  one  minute.  In  1H79  the 
'  Comet,'  '  Phantom,'  '  Zephyr,'  and  '  Magic  ' 
sailed  together  ten  miles  in  ten  minutes,  and 
most  of  the  time  with  their  windward 
rvinners  elevated  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
on  account  of  the  brisk  wind.  It  is  said 
that  a  gentleman  residing  at  Poughkcepsie 
wished  to  speak  to  his  brother  who  had 
started  on  a  train  for  New  York.  He  sprang 
into  his  ice-boat,  passed  the  train,  and  was 
on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  Newburg 
when  it  drew  up. 

ICKEN. — In  the  patter  of  low  life  in 
New  York  ichen  means  oak,  the  tree 
itself  being  called  icken  baum. 
This  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
the  German  eiche,  an  oak,  icken 
baum  being  pleorastic. 

I  DAD. — An  exclamation  of  Western 
birth  and  common  usage.  A  variant 
of  "begad." 

Idea-Pot  (Cant). — An  odd  word  for 
a  man's  head. 


ILE. — "To  STRIKE  ILE,"  is  to  make 
a  hit ;  to  be  successful.  The  meta- 
phor has  passed  into  general  speech 
from  the  vast  wealth  which  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly'  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  owners  of  sterile 
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land  in  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  oil  regions  in  that 
State.  The  industry  has  attained 
enormous  proportions  and  the 
capacity  of  some  of  the  wells 
appears  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 
Oil  wells  have  since  then  been 
discovered  in  many  other  parts. 

Mr.  Harte  has  struck  ilk  in  Chicago.  At 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor,  each  guest 
brought  iivu  thousand  dollars  as  his  contri- 
biitian  to  Bret  Hartc's  new  magazine. — 
riiiladeiphiu  Leiigei: 

III. — Two  distinct  perversions  of 
meaning  occur  in  America  in  con- 
nection with  this  word,  (i)  In 
some  parts  of  the  South-west  it  is 
used  assynonymous  with  "vicious" 
or  "immoral,"  and  if  a  man  were 
said  to  be  ///,  the  idea,  not  of  sick- 
ness, but  of  immorality  or  other 
vice  would  be  conveyed  ;  possibly 
on  the  lines  that  evil  practices  if 
persisted  in  lead  more  or  less  to 

sickness. (2)  In  certain  parts  of 

Arkansas  (7^  bears  the  meaning  of 
cross  or  ill-tempered. 

Bulah  war  mighty  long-sufferin'  with  him, 
tendin'  on  him  night'n  day,  an'  runnin'  the 
boat,  too  ;  an',  in  course,  the  baby  mus'  come 
in  the  thick  er  it  t  An't  made  me  mad, 
seein'  him  so  ill  with  her.— Scribim's 
Magazine,  1887. 

I  LLv. — Randomly  used  by  some  writers 
who  forget  that  "ill"  is  itself  an 
adverb.  One  might  with  equal 
reason  say  "welly  ";  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  some  of  the 
older  English  writers  employ  it. 

Should  I  hear  a  member  illy  spoken  of,  I 
will  espouse  his  cause,  and  convey  the  infor- 
mation to  him  as  soon  as  possible  for  me  so 
to  do.  I  will  obey  my  superior  officers  in 
everything  lawful,  and  not  otherwise.  All 
this  I  do  solemnly  swesiT.—Pinkerton's  Mollie 
Maguires  and  Detectives, 

Lowell,  too,  has  some  interesting 
remarks  anent  this  word. 

The  objection  to  illy  is  not  an  etymo- 
logical one,  but  simply  that  it  is  contrary  to 


good  usage — a  very  sufficient  reason.  ///  as 
an  adverb  was  at  nrst  a  vulgarism,  precisely 
like  the  rustic's  wlicn  he  says, '  I  was  treated 
batl.'  May  not  the  reason  of  this  excep- 
tional form  be  looked  for  in  that  tendency 
to  dodge  what  is  hard  to  pronounce  ?  If  the 
letters  were  distinctly  uttered,  as  they  should 
be,  it  would  take  too  nmch  time  to  say  ill-lv, 
toell-ly,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  '  ava 
avoiffed  smally  and  tally  in  the  same  way, 
though  we  add  isli  to  them  in  the  same  vvay 
without  hesitation  in  smallish  and  tallish. 
We  have  to  be  sure,  </«//>  and /m//>',  but  for 
the  one  we  prefer  stupidly,  and  the  other 
(though  this  may  have  come  from  eliding  the 
y  before  (m)  is  giving  way  to  full.  The  un- 
educated, whose  utterance  is  slower,  still 
make  adverbs  when  they  will  by  adding  like 
to  all  manner  of  adjectives. — Biglow  Papers, 

iMMENSc. — A  thing  is  immense  when 
very  good,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  form  of  speech  itself. 
A  vulgar  perversion  of  language, 
which  has  gained  some  acceptance 
in  England  also. 

The  afterpiece  is  said  to  be  immense,  and 
is  called  '  Scenes  in  Africa,  or  She-who- 
Must-be-Disobeyed,'  and  never  fails  to  send 
all  home  in  a  good  humor. — Florida  Times 
Union,  February  8, 1888. 

Import-Taker  (Cant).— A  gambler's 
and  black-leg's  money  lender.  A 
Shylock  of  Shylocks.  In  this  term 
cant  almost  touches  the  classical ; 
at  any  rate  it  seems  odd  for  men 
of  this  class  to  know  anything 
about  tax-paying. 

IMPUDENT  (Cant). — With  some  show 
of  grace  the  professional  appro- 
priator  of  other  people's  property 
admits  it  to  be  an  impudent  thing 
to  cut  off  the  tails  of  a  man's  coat 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  their 
contents ;  at  least  this  is  a  thief's 
translation  of  the  word. 

In. — For  all  there's  in  it. — To 
the  utmost  capacity  of  a  person  or 
thing. 

Usually  the  watch  passes  0?  without  inci- 
dent, but  on  rare  occasions  the  cattle  become 
restless  and  prone  to  stampede.  Anything 
may  then  start  them— the  plunge  of  a  horse, 
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the  sudden  approach  of  a  coyote,  or  the 
arrival  of  some  outside  steers  or  cows  that 
have  smelt  them  and  come  up.  Every  animal 
in  the  herd  will  be  on  its  feet  in  an  insti  nt, 
as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  and  off  with  a  ru^h, 
horns  and  tail  up.  Then,  no  matter  how 
rough  the  ground,  nor  how  pitchy  black  the 
night,  th  -cowboys  must  ride  for  all  there 
IS  IN  T  t,  and  spare  neither  their  own  nor 
their  J.^/rses'  necks,— Roosevelt's  Ranch  Life 
in  the  Far  West. 

iNCA. — The  chief  ruler  of  Peru  prior 
to  the  Spanish  conquest. 

INCREASED. — Explained  by  quotation. 

'  He'un  had  no  call  (business)  to  be  jined ! ' 
sobbed  Deb. 

'  Pore  chile  ! '  sighed  the  mother.  '  Deb's 
INCREASED  (vcry  smart)  fur  her  aige,  stran- 
ger. She's  lookin'  higher'n  most  gals  fur  a 
h  disband.  She  dean' keer  two  twmkles  fur 
nobody  'round  yere.' — Detroit  Free  Press, 
September  15,  1888. 

Independence  Day. — "The  glorious 
4th  of  July,"  as  Americans  are 
fond  of  calling  it.  On  this  date 
(1776)  Congress  declared  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  independent  of  king- 
craft, and  laid  the  foundations  of 
what  in  the  future  (if  it  is  not 
exactly  now)  may  prove  the  true 
form  of  human  Government. 


Indian. — A  brief  account  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  aborigines  on  the 
language  will  be  found  in  the  "  His- 
torical and  Critical  Introduction." 

Indian  bed. — See  Clam-bake. 

Indian  bread. — Bread  com- 
posed of  Indian  corn  and  rye  meal. 
Also    known    as    Boston    bread. 

Indian     corn.  —  Maize  ;     a 

cereal  with  a  large  ear.  The  first 
colonist  30  named  it  because  culti- 
vated by  the  aborigines. Indian 

CURRANT  [Symphoricarpus  vulgaris). 
— A  native  of  Missouri,  and  also 
called  thecoRALBERRY. Indian- 
dab. —  A  Pennsylvanian  batter- 
cake. Indian  fig. — By  this  is 

generally  understood  the  prickly 
pear,  although  the  name  is  also 


given  to  the  barberry  fig,  and  tc  a 
large  cactus  {Cereus  gigantcus),  the 
fruit    of   which    in    taste    is   not 

unhke  the  fig. Indian  file. — 

Cautious  and  wary  in  warfare  and 
when  in  chase  of  game,  tiie  Indian 
in  the  first  case  effectually  pre- 
vents any  estimate  being  formed 
of  the  number  comprising  his 
band  by  creeping  along  in  single 
file,  thus  leaving  behind  only  a 
single  trail.  So  characteristic  is 
this  of  the  aborigines  that  the 
practice  has  come  to  be  known  as 

Indian  file. Indian  forts. — In- 

closures,  found  in  large  numbers  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
less  frequently  in  New  England, 
Canada,  and  "Virginia,  occupying 
high  bluff  points  or  headlands, 
scarped  on  two  or  more  sides  and 
naturally  easy  of  defence.  When 
found  on  lower  ground,  they  are 
generally  raised  on  some  dry  knoll 
or  little  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
swamp,  or  where  a  bend  in  the 
river  lends  security  to  the  position, 
but  they  stand  invariably  near  an 
unfailing  supply  of  water.  The 
embankments  are  seldom  over  four 
feet  high,  pierced  by  one  or  more 
gateways,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  of  some  depth.  It  has  been 
questioned,  however,  wl.  ether  these 
fortifications  belong  to  tne  present 

race  of  Indians. Indian  gift. — 

The  cupidity  and  want  of  generosity 
of  the  white  man  when  dealing 
with  savage  races  have,  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian,  given  rise  to 
this  term  to  express  a  gift,  a 
return  for  which  is  expected. 
The  so-called  presents  made  to 
red-skins  have  involved  a  return, 
in  some  cases,  a  hundredfold  in 
value.  Indian  gifts  and  Indian 
givers  have  hence  passed  into 
the    proverbial    sayings    of    the 

American  people. Indian  hemp. 

— This  is  quoted  by  Bartlett  and 
De  Vere  as  a  medicinal  plant, 
the   botanical  name  of  which  is 
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Apocyimm  .  annabinum. Indian- 
ladder. — In  the  South  a  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  are  trimmed  to 
a  few  inches  of  the  main  stem, 
which  thus  form  projecting  sub- 
stitutes for  the  rungs  of  a  ladder. 

Indian-liquor. — Colloquially, 

whiskey  of  the  vilest  description. 
The  spirit  supplied  to  Indians  by 
traders  and  Government  agents 
was,  and  is,  invariably  adulterated 
to  the  last  degree,  not  alone  with 
water,  but  with  red-pepper,  tobacco, 
and  other  noxious  condiments. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  once  stated  that]  A  barrel  of 
the  pure  Cincinnati,  even  after  it  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  railroad  and  lake  travel, 
is  a  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  manu- 
facture one  hundred  barrels  of  good 
Indian  liqugk  !  He  says  a  small  bucketful 
of  the  Cincinnati  article  is  poured  into  a 
wash-tub  almost  full  of  rain  water  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  dog-leg  tobacco  and  red-pepper 
is  thrown  into  the  tub;  a  bitter  species  of 
root,  common  in  the  land  of  tlie  Dakota,  is 
then  cut  up  and  added;  burnt  sugar  or  some 
article  is  used  to  restore  somethmg  like  the 
original  color  of  whiskey.  The  compound 
has  to  be  kept  on  hand  a  few  days  before  it 
is  fit  for  use.  It  is  then  administered  to  the 
aborigines  ad  libitum. 

Indian  meal. — Ground  maize. 

Indian  millet  {Oryzopsis  cuspi- 

data). — This  is  a  perennial  bunch- 
grass  (^.u.),  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  or  higher  in  moist  situi- 
tions.  It  is  found  through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  where  it  thrives 
on  soil  too  sandy  for  other  valuable 
grasses.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  native  grasses 
in  the  arid  parts  of  the  country, 
but  no  efforts  of  importance 
have  yet  been  made  for  its  culti- 
vation. The  seeds  are  abun- 
dant, and  as  they  do  not  readily 
shell    out    when   ripe,     they    can 

be    easily    gathered. 1  n  d  i  a  n 

mounds. — These  are  mainly  the 
burial-places  of  the  red  man,  but 
in  some  parts  the  name  is  given  to 
any    unusual     contour    of    rising 

ground. Indian    orchards. — 

Plantations    of    wild    trees    are 


erroneously  so  named  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  the  popular 
idea  being  that  such  spaces  were 

originally  planted  by  Indians. 

Indian  peach. — A  wild  peach. 

Indian  physic  [Gillcnia  trifoliata), 
otherwise   called  Bowman's   root 

(q.v). Indian   pipe    {Monotropu 

unijlora). — A  wax-like  plant,  the 
head  of  which  bends  over  before 

maturity. Indian      pudding. — 

This  is  made  of  maize-meal  and 

molasses. Indian  rkservation. 

—  Gradually  the  aboriginal  races 
of  America  have,  by  the  advance  of 
the  white  man's  civilization,  been 
pushed  farther  and  farther  afield. 
This  in  reality  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  many  Indian  wars 
with  which  the  United  States 
Government  have  had  to  deal  from 
time  to  time.  To  obviate  the  conflict 
of  races  as  far  as  possible,  Congress 
set  apart  certain  tracts  of  country 
throughout  the  Union  for  the 
special  benefit  and  use  of  red 
men,  and  these  are  called  Indian 
Reservations.  With  the  extinction 
of  the  buffalo,  however,  the 
Indian's  chief  means  of  subsistence 
has  disappeared,  and  to  prevent 
absolute  starvation,  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  compelled  in  many 
cases  to  issue  rations  of  food  and 
other  supplies.  In  consequence, 
there  is  now  some  talk  of  abolish- 
ing the  Reservations,  opening  them 
up  to  white  enterprize,  and,  in 
return,  planting  such  of  the 
aborigines  as  still  survive,  and  are 
capable,  on  small  homesteads, 
starting  them  in  a  manner  warran- 
ted by  circumstances.  Even  a 
protective  measure  of  this  kind, 
however,  will,  it  is  feared  by  those 
who  know,  only  prove  a  stop-gap 
on  the  road  to  an  extinction  which 

is     inevitable.  Indian     rice 

(Zizania  aqtiatica). — The  " folks 
avoines "  of  the  early  settlers, 
but  which  derives  its  popular  name 
from  the   fact    of  certain  Indian 
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tribes  depending  upon  it  as  part  of 

their  food  supply. Indian  sign. 

— Tracks  or  traces  of  the  passage  of 
red  men ;  a  trail. Indian  sum- 
mer.— The  St.  Martin's  Summer 
of  Europe,  and,  like  it,  a  short  spell 
of  fine  weather  which  usually  sets 
in  at  the  end  of  autumn.  Indian 
tradition  says  that  this  brief  inter- 
val is  a  special  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
origin  of  its  popular  name  among 
the  early  settlers,  Kercheval,  in  his 
History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  re- 
lates that  it  sometimes  happened 
that  n^'ter  the  apparent  onset  of 
wintei ,  ihe  weather  became  warm  ; 
the ' '  smoky  time ' '  commenced ,  and 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number 
of  days.  This  was  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, because  it  afforded  the  Indians 
— who,  during  the  severe  winter, 
never  made  any  incursions  into  the 
settlements — another  opportunity 
of  visiting  them  with  their  destruc- 
tive warfare.  The  melting  of  the 
snow  saddened  every  countenance, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun 
chilled  every  heart  with  horror. 
The  apprehension  of  another  visit 
from  the  Indians,  and  of  being 
driven  back  to  the  detested  fort, 
were  painful  in  the  h  ^hest  degree. 

Indian  tobacco  (J^obelia  inflata) . 

— A  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  aborigines 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. In- 
dian TURNIP  {Arum  triphyllum). — 
A  poisonous,  acrid  root.  Also 
called  WAKE-ROBIN  in  New  England, 
and  jACK-iN-THE-PULPiT  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  Psoralea  esculenta,  known 
popularly  as  pomme-blanche  and 
POMME  DE  PRAIRIE,  a  root  which, 
in  the  West,  serves  as  food  for  the 

Sioux  Indians. Indian    weed. 

— Tobacco. 


Indorscr  (Cant). — A  quasi-legal  flash 
term  for  one  who  flogs  another  on 


the  back  ;  this  is  endorsing  with  a 
vengeance ! 

INFAIR  or  INFARE.  —  A  wcddiug 
festival. 

I N  Fo  R  M  ATO  R  Y . — Thi  s  unorthodox  form 
for  giving  information  or  informing 
is  frequently  heard. 

INGLER  (Cant).  —  A  horse  cheat  or 
swindler. 

In  Interest. — For  "  interested  in"  is  a 
vulgarism  of  the  most  unpardon- 
able type,  because  without  object, 
necessity,  or  brevity. 

Some  Western  freight  rates  are  still  high 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  still  further  re- 
duced, and  the  several  roads  in  interest 
are  making  the  most  of  this. — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  February  14th,  1888. 

INJUNCT,  To. — To  command;  from 
"  injunction."  This  is  one  of  a 
numerous  class  of  new  forms, 
which,  however  much  may  be 
justly  said  against  them,  both  as 
regards  formation  and  purity,  are 
largely  in  colloquial  use,  and  to  all 
appearance  are  the  outcome  of  a 
tendency  to  brevity  in  speech. 

inkle! — A  thief's  term  for  "let  him 
know"  ;  "warn  him  !  " 

Ink-slinger. — A  professional  writer 
for  the  press ;  generally  applied 
contemptuously  to  raw  hands. 

Inlaid  (Cant). — A  man  is  said  to  be 
inlaid  when  he  has  been  able  to 
save  and  invest  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

Innocent  (Cant). —  An  innocent  is 
either  a  corpse  or  an  idiot.  A 
dead  body  is  also  called  a  stiff 

(qv.). Innocents. — Convicted 

criminals.    The  suggested  deriva- 
tion of  this  term  is,  that  convicts. 
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while  guiltless,  according  to  their 
own  account,  of  wrong  doing  in 
the  past,  are  certainly  innocent  of 
power  to  commit  fresh  crimes 
whilst  in  durance  vile. 

Ins. — The  ins  are  persons  in  office; 
those  hoping  to  get  in  are  the  outs. 

Civil  service  reform  received  no  aid  from 
any  public  man  to  amount  to  anything  until 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  But  it  is  the 
civil  service  that  turns  out  all  the  ins  and 
puts  in  the  outs.— Boston  Daily  Globe,  1888. 

Inside. — When  used  for  "reliable," 
as,  e.g.,  inside  facts,  the  usage  is 
particularly  American.  Inside,  in 
this  connection,  is  a  variant  of 
BOTTOM  (q.v.). 

A  secret  service  officer,  who  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Washington  on  important  busi- 
ness, claims  to  have  inside  information  as  to 
the  facts  in  the  case. — Daily  Inter-Ocean, 
February  20,  1888. 

Inside  of. — A  common  collo- 
quialism for  "within";  "in  less 
time  than." 

I  now  believe  that  he  is  the  murderer.  He 
is  very  desperate,  and  inside  of  thirty  days 
shot  at  four  men.  —  Missouri  Republican, 
February  22,  i888. 

Inside  track. — "To  be  on 

the  inside  track"  of  a  scheme  or 
undertaking  is  to  be  on  the  safe 
side ;  to  be  in  a  position  to  derive 

advantage  therefrom. Insider 

(Cant). — One  who  knows. 

INSUHRECT,  To.-  To  risB  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  to  revolt. — See  To  injunct. 

Interior. — It  is  the  custom  to  speak 
of  the  region  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  the  interior. 

Interment. — American  for  funeral  or 
burying,  both  of  them  much  too 
simple  words  for  everyday  use.  In 
like  manner,  a  coffin  is  always  a 
"casket."    Even  the  slang  phrase. 


"That's  not  my  funeral,"  under- 
goes transformation  in  this  respect. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
newsdealers  did  not  order  enough  copies  to 
meet  the  increased  demand.  But  that  is, 
after  all,  rather  their  interment  than 
OURS.  The  entire  edition  of  the  Christmas 
Puck  was  sold  out  within  three  days,  and  we 
can  supply  no  more  copies. — Puck,  1887. 

Intervale. — An  old  New  England 
form  for  alluvial  land  on  the  margin 
of  a  river. — See  Bottom.  Both 
intervale  and  meadow,  which  are 
common  enough  in  New  England, 
pass  out  of  use  altogether  in  the 
West  except  in  books  and  news- 
papers. 

Intimate  (Cant). — A  shirt. 

INTO. — With  the  exception  of;  short 
of — a  qualifying  contraction  used 
in  Connecticut  of  number  or  quan- 
tity. Thus,  a  given  distance  may 
be  referred  to  as  six  miles  into  a 
quarter ;  or  one  might  be  wiUing  to 
give  a  dollar  into  ten  cents  for  a 
particular  article.  A  publisher's 
paper  dealer  also  assures  the  pub- 
lic that  his  stock  has  only  rags 
into  it. 

IN-TY. — An  obsolete  corruption  (of 
the  French  entier),  meaning  cer- 
tainly ;  indeed.  Professor  Allen, 
in  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States, 
reports  the  use  of  enty  .^  in  the  Sea 
Islands,  used  like  our  "  Is  that 
so"?  in  reply  to  a  statement  that 
surprises  one.  The  same  author 
suggests  a  Huguenot  origin  for 
some  other  negro  corruptions,  but 
does  not  propose  entier  for  this. 

Inwardness. — The  true  inwardness  of 
a  thing  is  its  true  purpose ;  the 
real  object  aimed  at ;  its  exact 
drift.  This  is  one  of  the  canting 
fashionable  phrases  of  the  day. 
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The  conunittce  has  nothing  to  occupy  its 
time  during  the  legislative  adjournment,  and 
could  have  very  profitably  employed  this 
week  in  getting  at  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  executive  mansion  business.  Does  it 
need  shoring  up  as  well  as  the  assembly 
ceiling?  An  inquiring  public  thinks  so. — 
Troy  Daily  Times,  Feb.  20,  i888. 

irish'amcrican. — The  Irish  American 
Party  in  the  United  States  is  a 
very  powerful  one,  in  some  parts 
dominating  the  elections.  The 
term  is  given  to  naturalized  citizens 
originally  from  Ireland,  or  to  a 
man  born  in  the  Union  of  Irish 
parents. 

Irish  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum). — 
The  popular  name  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ordinary  potato — the 
tuber  which  is  alone  known  in 
England — from  the  sweet  potato 
of  the  tropics,  the  Convolvulus  batatas. 

Iron  City. — Pittsburg,  from  its  nu- 
merous iron  works. 

|ron-claooath.—S^«  Amnesty  OATH. 

Ironed  (Cant).— Handcuffed. 

Iron  Weed  (Vernonianoveboracensis). — 
The  Western  name  for  the  flat- 
top of  the  North-eastern  States. 
A  tall  weed. 

Irrigate,  To. — To  take  a  drink;  a 
flash  phrase,  the  equivalent  of 
which  is,  in  English  slang,  "  to 
liquor  up." 

Irrupt,  to. — To  put  in  an  appear- 
ance ;  to  come  from.  A  new  form 
of  the  same  stamp  as  injunct, 
ExcuRT,  etc. — See  Excursh. 

Mr.  PuHzer  irrupted  from  the  West, 
found  the  New  York  World  sedate  and 
scholarly,  and  having  perhaps  a  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  circulation.  To-day  the 
World  prints  ever  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  has  the  revenue  of  a  kingdom. 


The  man  who  has  achieved  this  miracle,  in 
a  field  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  is  not  yet 
forty. — SanFraitcisco  Weekly  Examiner,  ibSS. 

Island. — A  grove  or  cluster  of  trees 
surrounded  by  prairie  on  every  side. 
In  Illinois,  the  Prairie  State,  the 
early  settlers  were  careful  to  plant 
themselves  not  far  from  woods. 
As  a  consequence  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  that  State 
contain  open  spaces  amply  shaded 
by  noble  old  forest  trees,  survivors 
of  the  grove  that  once  formed  the 
island,  near  which  the  rude  cabins 
of  the  old  pioneers  were  built. 

The  village  had  been  planted  in  what  is 
called  an  island.  ...  As  it  stands  to-day, 
the  pretty  town  is  arranged  about  a  large 

Eublic  square,  neatly  fenced,  and  with  long 
itching  rails  on  all  four  sides  of  it.— C««/«o' 
Magazine,  1887. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  most 
towns  and  villages  situated  on 
what  was  once  prairie  land. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  prairies  should  be 
entirely  destitute  of  trees ;  for  there  are  tim- 
ber prairies,  where  trees  grow  in  mottes  or 
groves,  sometimes  termed  islands,  from 
their  resemblance  to  wooded  islands  in  the 
sea.— Mayne  Reid's  The  Boy  Hunters, 

Issuance. — The  act  of  publication, 
sending  out,  or  delivering. 

The  President  shall  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  proclamation  directing  that 
such  products  of  the  foreign  state,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  shall  be  excluded  from  impor- 
tation to  the  United  States ;  this  proclama- 
tion to  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its 
ISSUANCE,— S<.  Louis  Daily  Globe  Democrat, 
March  30,  i888. 


ISSUES. — To  POOL  one's  issues. — 
To  come  to  an  understanding  for 
mutual  advantage. 

Is  That  80  ? — This  expression,  the 
use  of  which  almost  borders  on 
slang,  serves  the  true-born  Ameri- 
can as  a  pendant  to  whatever 
observations  may  be  addressed  to 
him.     It  is  both  affirmative  and 
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negative,  according  to  the  tone  of 
the  speaker's  voice ;  in  the  former 
case  it  takes  the  place  of ' '  indeed  ! ' ' 
or  "  really  !  "  in  the  latter,  it  does 
duty  for  "not  really!"  "surely 
not  1  " 

Item. — Intelligence ;  news.  The  term  is 
singularly  employed,  as,  "  I  gotitem 
of,"  etc.,  i.e.,  "I got  intimation  of." 
Giving  items. — Among  gam- 
blers, confederates  give  items  or  hints 
by  looking  at  the  players'  hands,  and 
signalling  their  alue.  A  complete 
code  of  secret     igns    is  employed 

for  the  purpose. To  itemize. — 

Tc  make  a  list  of ;  to  prepare ;  to 
co'lect  ;  to  write  an  account  of  a 
transaction. 

The  prisoner's  clothes  were  all  pockets. 
Every  time  OflScer  Barry  put  his  hand  into 
these  pockets  he  drew  forth  a  handful  of 


jewellery.  After  Meyer  h  ad  been  thoroughly 
searched,  the  articles  were  itemized.— 
Missouri  Republican,  February  22,  i888. 

Itemizer. — One    who    makes 


an  abstract ;  a  precis  writer. 

Ivonv  Nut  {Phytelephas  macrocarpa). — 
The  Corosso  nut  of  commerce. 
From  the  ripe  fruit  exudes  a  fluid 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vegetable  ivory — hence  its  name. 

Ivy. — A  name  erroneously  given  in 

the    South    to      the     laurel. 

American  ivy. — The  Virginian 
creeper ;  this  is  equally  a  mis- 
nomer. 

Ivy  Bush  (Cant). — A  hairy-faced  man, 
one  with  thick  hair,  long  and 
bushy  beard  and  moustache. 
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AB,  To.  —  To  Strike; 
stab ;  or  thrust ; 
to  handle  roughly. 
A  Western  term, 
which,  popularized 
by  pugilists,  has 
now  passed  into 
familiar  usage. 

I  tried  hard  to  jab  her  in  the  eye,  but  you 
might  as  well  try  to  poke  a  fencing-master  in 
the  eye  with  a  stick  as  a  bear,  even  if  it  only 
has  one  paw  at  liberty. — American  Humorist, 
May  19,  i8a8. 

Ellen  Terrj;  doesn't  take  good  care  of  her 
hair.  She  twists  it  into  a  rough-and-tumble 
knot,  and  when  it  don't  twist  easily  she's  as 
like  to  JAB  at  it  with  her  scissors  and  shorten 
it  herself  as  trust  it  to  anybody  who  knows 
how. — Denver  Republican,  May  6, 1888. 


JACAL. — A  rough  hut  built  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  made 
weather-tight  by  the  chinks  being 
filled  in  with  clay.  Jacal  (pro- 
nounced hah-cal)  is  from  the  Mexi- 
can xacalli,  a  straw  hat.  These 
dwellings  are  common  in  Texas  and 
States  cnce  Mexican, 

The  supposition  is  that  the  man  was  mur- 
dered while  asleep  in  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing JACALS  and  his  body  carried  out  to  where 
it  was  found. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
March  30,  1888. 

JACK. — An  abbreviated  form  of  jack- 
ass    RABBIT    (qV.). To    JACK. — 

Amongst  ranchmen,  to  brand  an 
unmarked   yearling    or   maverick. 

— See  BRAND    and  maverick.  

Made  his  jack. — A  term  borrowed 
from  poker,  and  used  collo- 
quially as  an  affirmation  of 
success;   of   having  carried  one's 


point. Jack    (Cant). — A    low 

mean  fellow,  and Jack  dandy. 

■ — An  impertinent  one,  who  be- 
sides   is    short   in    stature,    while 

Jack  gagger  is  a  man  whose 

wife  or  companion  supports  him 

by    prostitution. Jack   in    the 

PULPIT  (Arisama  triphyllum). — The 
Indian  turnip.  In  Connecticut  it 
is  called  the  one-berry.  New 
England  house-wives  regard  this 
root  as  medicinally  valuable,  when 
boiled    in   milk,    in    the    case    of 

coughs. Jack-leg. — This   term 

is  equivalent  to  black-leg  ;  thus,  a 
jack-leg,  a  lawyer,  whose  record 
would  not  be  regarded  in  a  desir- 
able light. 

It  seems  that  the  State  Bar  Association 
is  disposed  to  draw  the  line  between 
attorneys  and  jack-leg  lawyers,  and  be- 
tween justices  and  jackasses  of  the  peace. 
These  lines  should  be  very  closely  drawn. — 
Florida  Times  l/«io«.— February  11,  1888. 

Jack  oak  {Qiienus  nigra),  other- 
wise the  black-jack,  the  barren 
oak  of  botanists. 

The  Southern  part  of  Illinois,  popularly 
known  as  Egypt,  is  full  of  sand-hills  and 
JACK  OAK,  neither  being  very  profitable  to 
anybody. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  junnary 
20,  1888. 

Jack-of-legs.  —  A  tall    man. 

Jack  pots. — A  Western  modi- 
fication, introduced  in  the  game 
of  poker,  admitting  of  very  high 
play. — See  jack  pots  in  The  Ameri- 
can Hoyle. 

In  all  my  (.  perience  on  the  sea  I  never 
saw  such  a  big  game  as  that  was.  It  proved 
too  heavy  for  the  mate,  who  soon  drew  out 
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and  left  the  two  captains  to  play  against 
each  other. 

Tliey  played  tremendous  jack-pots,  and 
I  wondered  where  in  the  world  all  the 
money  came  from. — St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat, l-ebruary  27,1888. 

Jack     rabbit. — See     Jackass 

RABBIT. Jack  run. — A  licence. 

Jack  stones. — The  old  Eng- 
lish    game     of     dibbs. Jack 

Wright. — A  fat  man. 

Jackass  Rabbit  (Lepuscallotis). — Why 
this  animal  is  called  a  rabbit  is 
open  to  conjecture,  as  it  has  both  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  the 
English  hare,  its  ears  being  long 
and  its  legs  long  and  slender.  Its 
range  is  from  Kansas  to  the  Pacific, 
it  being  known  also  as  the  Texas 
hare  and  the  mule  rabbit.  Mark 
Twain,  who  claims  to  speak  from 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  says  it 
is  well  named,  and  as  Americans 
somehow  manage  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  the  little 
"  beastie,"  the  famous  humorist's 
description  of  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  especially  as  the  facts  are 
there,  though  the  lights  and  shades 
may  be  a  little  heightened  or 
subdued. 

[He  says]  The  jackass  rabbit  is  just  like 
any  other  rabbit,  except  that  he  is  from  one- 
third  to  twice  as  large,  has  longer  legs  in 
proportion  to  his  size,  and  has  the  most 
preposterous  ears  that  ever  were  mounted  on 
any  creature  but  a  jackass.  When  he  ...  . 
starts  for  home,  he  now  and  then  makes  a 
marvellous  spring  with  his  long  legs,  high 
over  the  stunted  sage-brush,  and  scores  a 
leap  that  would  make  a  horse  envious.  .  .  , 
One  must  shoot  at  this  creature  once,  if  he 
wishes  to  see  him  throw  his  heart  into  his 
heels,  and  do  the  best  he  knows  how.  He 
straightens  himself  out  like  a  yard-stick 
every  spring  he  makes,  and  scatters  miles 
behind  him  with  an  easy  indifference  that  is 
enchanting. 

Jacket. — "  He  proceeded  home  by  a 
jacket  way,"  is  a  peculiar  usage  and 
essentially  American,  the  meaning 
being  that  the  road  is  round-about. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  con- 


nection ther''  is  in  this  case  between 
the  word  :>■  the  idea  conveyed  by 
it,  except  n  be  that  a  jacket  sur- 
rounds or  goes  about  the  body, 
the  transition  being  then  little 
more  than  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump. 

To  JACKET. — In    Government 

offices,  to  jacket  a  document  is,  after 
scheduling,  to  enclose  it  with  other 
papers  referring  to  the  same 
subject. 

When  it  reached  the  Postmaster  General's 
Office  it  was  referred  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  to  the  Finance  Division. 
Anotlier  record  was  made  in  the  book  of 
the  office  of  letters  received  and  jacketed.— 
The  American,  May  iGth,  1888. 

Jackson  Crackers. — A  South- 
western term  for  firework  crackers. 

JACOBITE. — A  shirt  collar. 

JADE  (Cant). — In  the  patter  of  the 
criminal  classes,  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment.  In  England  a 
" stretch"  does  duty  for  the  same 
idea. 

Jag. — In  New  England  a  parcel ; 
bundle  ;  or  load.  An  old  English 
provincialism  which  has  held  its 
ground  colloquially  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Cleveland  was  forced  up  7J  cents  by  the 
persistent  bidding  of  one  oroKer  buying  on 
a  heavy  order.  He  occasionally  caught  a 
JAG  of  2,000  or  3,000  shares,  but  kept  on 
bidding  as  if  Cleveland  were  the  only  thing 
dear  to  him  on  earth.  The  action  of  the 
directors  in  deciding  to  continue  work  also 
had  a  stimulating  effect. — Missouri  Republi- 
can, 1888. 

Jag  is  also  a  slang  term  for  an 
umbrella,  possibly  from  that  article 
being  so  constantly  carried. 

He  came  in  very  late  (after  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  unlock  tne  front  door  with  his  um- 
brella) through  an  unfastened  coal  hole  in 
the  sidewalk.  Coming  to  himself  toward 
daylight,  he  found  himself— spring  overcoat, 
silk  hat,  JAG  and  all— stretched  out  in  the 
bath  i\\\>.— Albany  Journal,  1888. 
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Jail,  To. — To  put  in  prison.  A  new 
form,  bad  from  every  point  of 
view,  but  coined  no  doubt  for 
brevity's  sake,  though  the  gain 
on  "toimpri"on"  is  hardly  worth 
consideration. 

Maryland  has  jailed  a  r,even-wlfe 
man.  He  says  any  man  who  would  live  a 
bachelor  life  is  an  lAiol.— Detroit  Free  Press, 
August,  188S. 

J  AIL-DELIVERY. — When 

prisoners  are  rescued  from  con- 
finement the  jail  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered — hence,  jail-dclivcry.  In 
thinly-settled  regions  the  arm  of 
the  law  is  neither  long  nor  strong 
enough  to  prevent  jail-breaking. 

News  has  just  been  received  by  the 
authorities  in  Nueva  Laredo,  Mexico,  that  a 
JAIL-DELIVERY  occurred  at  the  town  of  Hi- 
dalgo.—S^  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  30, 
i88». 

JAM  (Cant).— A  gold  ring.    Also  jem. 

Jammed      (Cant).  —  (i)    One 

who  meets  with  a  violent  death 
either  by  accident,  murder,  or 
hanging,  is  said  to  he  jammed.  The 
expression  certainly  lacks  nothing 

in    coarseness    or  brutality. 

(2)  Potatoes,  fruit,   and  such-like 

are  jammed  when  mashed. Jam 

UP. — The  pink  of  perfection;  be- 
yond comparison.  Equivalents  in 
English  slang  are  "t^lap  up"  and 
"bang  up." 

Jamaica  Pepper  {Eugenia  pimenta). — 
Allspice  (q.v). 

Jamboree. — A  noisy  frolic  ;  a  merry- 
making bordering  upon  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace. 

Us  folks  in  the  country  sees 
Lots  o'  fun — take  spellin'-school ; 
Er  ole  hoe-down  jamborees. 

— Scribner's  Magazine,  1888. 

Jamestown  Weed. — Also  apple  of 
PERU  {q.v.),  and  beari  g  other 
popular  names,  that  of  Jamestown 


(pronounced  Jimson)  weed  being 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  it  was  first 
noticed  in  Jamestown,  in  Virginia. 

Jams. — A  contraction  of  jim-jams 
{q.v.) ;  deHrium  tremens. 

'  Well,  now,  lookit  here,'  said  Patsey,  as  he 
pushed  up  toward  the  trembling  man  and 
took  his  hand  with  a  professional  air, 'my 
fader's  de  best  doctor  ii?  '^-oston,  an'  has  lots 
of  dese  cases.  He  keeps  de  medicine  to 
stave  off  de  jams  already  mixed.  It  fetches 
de  snakes  or  de  rats  every  time.' 

'  Dat's  so,  Patsey;  I've  seen  many  a  bloke 
saved  by  dat  stuff,'  put  in  yxmmy.— Boston 
Daily  Globe,  March,  4,  1888. 

J  AN  Az  ARIES  (Cant).— This  title  of  a 
celebrated  Turkish  militia  corps, 
is,  in  the  lingo  of  American  thieves, 
applied  to  a  gang  of  pickpockets. 
In  the  sense  of  thieves  being 
soldiers  who  war  against  society, 
the  term  is  not  altogether  inapplic- 
able. 

JANUSMUG  (Cant). — An  intermediary 
between  the  thief  and  the  receiver ; 
like  the  two-faced  mythical  deity 
"  Janus,"  the  Janusmug  turns  first  to 
the  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other. 

Japanned  (Cant). — In  the  patter  of 
his  class,  a  thief  is  said  to  be 
japanned,  when  a  prison  chaplain  re- 
ports him  as  converted,  aphrasefull 
of  subtle  cynicism.  Compare  with 
"whitewashed."  In  English  Uni- 
versity slang,  "to  japan"  is  to 
ordain,  the  allusion  in  this  case 
being  to  the  black  garb  usually 
worn  by  the  clergy. 

jAQuiMA. — The  head-stall  of  a  halter. 
From  the  Spanish,  and  pronounced 
hak-ke-ma.  The  jaquima  is  used  in 
Texas  and  CaHfornia  for  breaking 
in  wild  horses.  Also  hackamore 
(qv.). 

JARGON. — A  trade  language  in  use  on 
the  North-west  coast  and  in  Ore- 
gon.   Also  called  chinook  {q.v.). 
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JARKMAN. — A  begging  letter  writer, 
whose  accomplishments  in  this 
respect  are  varied  by  the  produc- 
tion of  false  characters  for  servants, 
and  other  documents  of  a  kindred 
nature.  This  is  a  case,  like  many 
others,  in  which  old  English  cant 
terms  have,  across  the  Atlantic, 
been  invested  with  a  new  meaning. 
Formerly  ajay/unan  was  equivalent 
to  an  "  Abram-man,"  i.e.,  a  licensed 
beggar.  "  Jark "  means  a  seal, 
and  in  Oxford  slang  a  "  safe-con- 
duct pass"  ;  in  the  former  sense  it 
is  retained  in  the  patter  of  modern 
American  thieves,  a  synonym 
being  jasker. 

jasker. — See  Jarkman. 

Jay. — A  New  York  synonym  for  the 
genus  dude  or  masher ;  also  ham- 
fatter.  Jay  is  obviously  allusive 
to  the  plumage  of  the  biped. 

For  fully  a  half  dozen  years  my  occupation 
required  me  to  pass  through  Fourteenth- 
street  twice  a  day  between  Broadway  and 
the  third  avenue  L  station.  Never  during 
that  period,  nor  since,  liave  I  been  annoyed 
in  the  slightest  way  by  any  of  the  so-called 
JAYS.— New  York  Herald,  September,  1888. 

Jayhawkers. — During  the  trouble- 
some times  of  the  free  soil  agita- 
tion, itself  an  avaiit  coureur  of  the 
still  more  deadly  strife  which  was 
looming  in  the  future,  the  Jay- 
hawkers,  taking  advantage  thereof, 
waged  war  against  both  parties 
alike.  They  were  little  else  than 
lawless  bands  of  murderous  ma- 
rauders. Their  name  is  identified 
with  Kansas,  that  State  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  thickest  of 
the  strife.  {See  Bleeding  Kansas.) 
Two  derivations  are  given  for  Jay- 
hawker  ;  one,  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Gay  Yorker,  which  is  rather  un- 
likely ;  the  other,  that  it  came  from 
Australia  by  way  of  California, 
and  was  a  coinage  of  the  convicts 
of  the  Southern  Continent. 


Swinney  has  had  a  most  eventful  career  of 
crime,  as  he  has  from  boyhood  been  identi- 
fiud  continuously  with  some  kind  of  lawless- 
ness, Wlicn  only  a  youth  he  was  connected 
with  what  is  known  as  the  jayiiawker  war 
that  raged  on  the  borders  of  Kansas  about 
tweiity-tive  years  since.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  bandits  and  outlaws. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  January  20, 1888. 

Jeff. — To  gamble  with  quads,  these 
being  used  like  dice.  A  printer's 
term  of  uncertain  derivation. 

No,  he  is  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Job, 
and  will  JEFF  with  quads  for  hours,  if  the 
editor  does  not  happen  to  awaken  from  the 
profound  editorial  on  which  he  is  engaged 
with  a  view  of  saving  the  niiion.— Mark 
Twain. 

Jeff  Davis  Boxes. — Also  called  musi- 
cal BOXES,  both  being  facetious 
names  given  by  the  Confederates  to 
creaking,  ill-built  army-wagons. 

JEFFY. — A  slang  term  amongst  thieves 
for  lightning.  It  is  probable  that 
"  in  a  jiffy,"  i.e.,  in  a  moment,  may 
have  originated  in  this  connection, 
or  vice  versd. 

Jerked. — This  term  applied  to  meat 
refers  to  that  which  has  been  cut  in 
thin  strips  and  dried  over  a  fire 
or  in  the  sun.  "Whether  der"  ;d 
from  the  English  "  to  jerk,  or 
from  charqiii  a  native  word  is  an 
open  question. 

The  hobbled  horses  were  turned  loose  for 
the  night,  and  a  fire  was  made,  around 
which  the  men  stretched  themselves, 
munching  some  jerked  beef  and  some  cold 
tortillas.— r/ie  A  merican  Cultivator,  1888. 

Jerks  and  Jerky  Exercise.  —  Con- 
vulsive paroxysms,  into  which  per- 
sons and  sometimes  whole  meetings 
are  thrown  at  seasons  of  so-called 
religious  revival.  Regarded  with 
suspicious  incredulity  by  the 
curiously  sceptical,  or  as  "  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  by  the 
religious  enthusiast,  the  true  expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena  must  in 
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all  probability  be  sought  in  the 
direction  of  unconscious  mesmeric 
volition. —  See  on  this  subject 
Gregory's /I  «/«ia/  Magnetism.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  noticeably 
apparent  in  America  at  many  mon- 
ster gatherings  of  religionists,  a  fact 
partly  explainable  no  doubt  by  the 
more  nervous  temperament  of  the 
people. 

Jerky. — A  roughly  made  vehicle  ;  as 
its  name  implies,  a  "  bone-shaker." 

The  appearance  of  the  two  skiffs  on  wheels, 
loaded  with  provisions  and  camp  equipage, 
with  the  company  following,  some  on  foot 
and  some  in  a  jerky,  was  by  no  means  heroic. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  town,  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  all  sorts  of  queer  outfits, 
witnessed  our  departure  without  any  voci- 
ferous demonstrations  of  hilarity. — Century 
Magazine,  1887. 

Jersev  Lightning. — A  fruit  brandy, 
otherwise  known  as  apple  john  in 
New  England,  and  apple  brandy 
(q.v.)  in  Virginia. 

Dr.  Hawley  says  that  Perpente  was  over- 
come by  the  use  of  too  much  chloral  and 
JERSEY  LIGHTNING,  and,  between  them  and 
the  exposure  he  underwent  lying  out  all 
night,  he  was  so  much  prostrated  that  he 
became  paralysed.  —New  York  Herald, 
July  29,  1888. 

JERSEY  Tea  (Ceanothus  americana). — 
A  herbal  decoction,  known,  as  im- 
plied by  the  name,  in  New  Jersey. 

Jerusalem  ! — An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise current  in  New  England, 
whence  have  come  many  of  the 
perversions  of  language  which  now 
do  swearing  duty  in  the  Union. 

JESSANY  (Cant). — A  well-dressed  man. 

Jesse,  Jessie. — To  give  one  jesse. 
— To  administer  a  physical  or  moral 
castigation.  The  intensified  forms 
—particular  Jessie,  or  d parti- 
cular ;V55«— are  also  American. 


'As  I  don't  know  this  fellar,  and  never  seed 
him  afore  in  my  life,  it's  the  best  proof  that  he 
ain't  Judge  Eddards  [the  speaker,  a  rival 
candidate  for  office,  was  pretending  not  to 
know  him];  so  you'll  oblige  me  by  taking  him 
off  the  ground,  and  keeping  from  disturbing 
the  meeting.'  Expostulation  was  useless ; 
without  any  ceremony  he  was  carried  into 
the  hotel  boiling  with  indignation.  There, 
however,  he  had  to  stay,  at  a  convenient 
distance,  to  hear  that  Allen  was  giving  him 
PARTICULAR  JESSE. — Sam  Slick's  Americans 
at  Home,  p.  19. 

It  appears  certain  that  this  phrase  is  a 
remnant  of  the  days  when  the  language  of 
falconry  was  as  familiar  among  the  youths  as 
that  of  horse  racing  now  is.  The  jess  was  a 
thong  by  which  the  bird  was  attached  to  the 
wrist,  and  when  it  retrieved  badly  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  custom  to  punish  it 
by  the  application  of  the  thong.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  convenient  bit  of  leather 
may  also  have  been  used  from  time  to  time 
in  arguments  with  boys.— Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folk  Lore,  1888. 


Jewhillikens!  —  An  exclamation  in 
the  West  which  does  fatigue  du*v 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  a 
kind  of  safety-valve  expression. 

Jib. — Let's  up  jib.  —  A  signal  of 
departure ;  or  more  familiarly,  to 
cease  talking.  A  phrase  derived 
from  the  hoisting  of  the  jib  sail 
of  a  vessel  when  about  to  make  a 
start. 

Jibe,  To. — To  agree  with;  to  har- 
monise ;  to  go  well  with. 

Don't  you  notice  that  sometimes  last  night 
the  piece  you  happened  to  be  playing  was  a 
little  rough  on  the  proprietors,  so  to  speak — 
didn't  seem  to  jibe  with  the  general  gait 
of  the  picture  that  was  passing  at  the  time, 
as  it  vfete.—Mark  TwaiiCs  Screamers, 

Jig.— (i)  In  New  England  this  is  the 

name  of  a  kind  of  spoon-bait. 

(2)    (Cant).    A  trick,   possibly    a 
contraction  of 


JIGAMAREE,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  primarily.  Colloquially 
the  word  is  applied  to  any  triviality 

,  or  piece  of  nonsense.        -•►.»- 
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JiQQCR. —  (i)  A  local  name  in  New 
England  for  a  small  fishing-vessel, 
which  is  also  applied  to  the  sail  with 
which  it  is  rigged,  and  the  fisher- 
man who  mans  it. 

The  owner  of  the  iicger  said  that  his 
name  was  Catlin,  ana  that  he  lived  in  St. 
Louis  seveial  years,  worliing  at  his  trade  of 
a  machinist.  He  was  bound  for  Jupiter 
Inlet.— 57.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  lo, 
ib88. 

A  small  boat  with  a  jigger  sail  put  into 
the  river  on  Monday. — Ibid. 

Herman  Zenk  was  reported  to  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  hidden  in  tht  iiouse. 
Zenk  was  a  queer  jigger,  and  caught  lots 
of  hsh,— Ibid, 

(2)  A  corrupted  form  of  chigoe 

(q.v.). To    JIGGER. —  To   move 

uneasily  ;  to  fidget ;  so  used  in  the 
South-west. 

After  an  incredible  amount  of  pulling  and 
11GGERING  about,  they  [cows]  are  gotten 
into  the  tesim.— Overland  Monthly,  1888, 

Here  to  jigger  is  obviously  an 
amplified    form    of    "to   jig,"   to 

dance    in    a   lively   manner. 

JiGGUNG-BOARD. — A  spring-board, 
such  as  is  used  for  diving  and 
athletics;  jiggling  from  "jig"  in 
the  sense  of  quick  motion. 

JifiLETS. — His  jiglets  !— A  derisively 
contemptuous  form  of  address. 

Ain't  his  jiglets  pretty  near  ready  to  see 
de  rat,  Jimmy  ?—£os^o»  Globe,  March  4, 
1888. 

Jig-Water. — Bad  whiskey. 

A  middle-aged  countryman  had  just  tot- 
tered away  from  the  counter,  over  which 
fusil  oil  (jig-water)  is  dispensed.— £osto« 
Globe,  March  4,  1888. 

Jilt  (Cant). — A  woman  accomplice 
of  a  thief  who  entices  the  victim 
and  occupies  his  attention  whilst 
he  is  being  robbed.  In  English 
slang  a,  jilt  is  a  crowbar. 

JiMBERjAw. — A  protruding  lower  jaw. 


JiM-DANov.— Superfine;  flashy. 

George  C.  Ball  came  upon  the  floor  yester- 
day arrayed  in  a  jim-dandv  suit  of  clothes, 
silk  hat,  English  walking-stick,  and  button- 
hole bouquet.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
crowd,  and  George  was  hustled  about  until 
he  had  to  retire  to  save  his  nice  things.— 
Daily  Inter-Ocean,  Feb.  14,  1888. 

Jim-jams. — Delirium  tremens.  This 
term,  said  to  have  originated  in 
Kentucky,  is  now  common  every- 
where. 

Burbridge  came  to  the  city  on  Saturday, 
and  began  to  drink  very  excessively.  He 
was  a  witness  in  a  case  in  the  Mayor's 
Court  yesterday  morning,  but  he  was  too 
drunk  to  testify,  and  was  locked  up  for 
contempt.  He  had  the  jim-jams  yesterday 
evening,  and  last  night  he  raved  like  a 
madman.— 5^  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Feb. 
16,  1888. 

Also  applied  idiomatically  to  dis- 
torted views  of  men  and  things. 

We  are  glad  lo  see  Harper's  Weekly 
suffering  the  jim-iams  of  distortion  on  the 
envenomed  pencil  of  in  extraordinary  artist. 
Such  art  has  never  1  .fore  been  exhibited  in 
this  country.  The  inmiense  artist  draws, 
we  should  think,  with  his  thumb. — The 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  July  22,  1888. 

JiMPSON  or  JiMSON  Weed. —  The 
popular  pronunciation  of  James- 
town WEF.D  (q.v.). 

JiNGLE-BRAiNs . — A  wlld,  harum- 
scarum  kind  of  fellow. 


JOBBER-NMT  (Cant), 
fellow. 


-A  tall  ungainly 


Job's  Dock  (Cant). — A  hospital.  Here 
again  Bill  Sykes  shows  his  appre- 
ciation of  dry  humor.  The  juxta- 
position of  the  prophet  of  patience 
with  the  bete  noir  of  the  criminal 
is  very  curious. 

Jock,  To  (Cant). — To  enjoy  oneself. 

JOE  or  JOSEPH. — Not  FOR  Joseph  ! — 
An  exclamation  of  dissent ;  equi- 
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valent  to  "not  if  I  know  myself." 
Both  phrases  are  American,  not  for 
Joe  having  made  its  appearance 
since  the  \Var  ;  the  other  is  much 
older  and  may  be  traced  to 
Chicago. 

JOE-Pvc  Weed  [Eupatorium piirpurcum). 
— Joe  I'ye  was  an  Indian  who  used 
this  herb  largely  in  treating  cases 
of  typhus  fever.     Maine. 

Jog. — A  contracted  form  of  "  joggle," 
a  piece  of  projecting  stone  intro- 
duced into  a  joint.  In  the  States, 
jog  is  used  to  signify  any  deviation 
from  a  straight  lineor  even  surface. 

John  Davis,  otherwise  the  ready  joiin. 
— A  sample  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  nicknames  for  money. 


'  Ef  a  gentleman  says:  Come  hyar.  you 
black  scamp,  en'  black  mer  boots,  en'  do  hit 
quick,  too,  I  know's  <iat  mail's  fnim  down 
soiif,  en'  he  gwino  to  giinine  soinpi.'n,  en' 
mo3'  likely  a  (iuart;ili.'  Thus  a  darky  boy 
on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  was  explaining 
liis  position  as  to  sectional  proclivities.  Ha 
went  on  (urther  to  sav  :  '  Ef  anutlicr  gentle- 
man say  to  me,  M  dear  youiiK  cullud 
frien',  will  you  be  so  kine  ez  to  black  my 
boots?  dat  man's  from  Grtxnian's  icy 
mountains,  er  soramers  in  dat  direction 
En'  mebbe  he  gwine  tcr  Einune  a  john  de 
uaptist' — dat's  one  cent— but  mos'  likely  he 

fwineter    jis'    give     thanks.'  —  Arkansaw 
ravdcr,  October,  1888. 


JORDAIN  (Cant).— A  blow. 


Jordan  (Cant). — A  thing  is  said  to  be 
Jordan  when  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. In  English  slang  a  Jordan 
stands  for  what  Max  O'Rell  wittily 
characterizes  as  "  It." 
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Johnny  Cake. — A  maize-meal  cake. 
— A  delicacy  much  esteemed  in 
past  years. 

If  I  don't  make  a  johnny-cake  every  day, 
Kier  savs,  '  Ma,  why  don't  you  make  some 
Indian  bread  ?  '—Widow  liedott  Papers,  p.  70. 

Johnny-jump-Up-and-Kise-Me. — The 

hearfs-ease.    Also  called  Johnny- 
jump-up  and  Johnny-jumper. 

She  set  a  heap  o'  store  by  flowers,  too,  an' 
when  the  johnny-jump-ufs  an'  dandylions 
begun  to  come  out  an'  the  weather  'uz  a 
gittin'  warm,  she'd  go  up  in  the  woods  an' 
gather  all  she  could  carrs ,— £os<o»  Sunday 
Budget,  1888. 


Johns,  johnnies,  or  John  Chinaman, 
are  all  generic  Californian  names 
for    the    Chinese;    now    common 

everywhere ;  also  in  England. 

Johnnies. — Johnnies,  or,  more  fully, 
the  Johnny  rebs,  was  one  of  the 
names  by  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy  were  known  to  those 
of  the  North. 


Jornada. — A  Spanish  name  given  to 
dreary  wastes  in  the  West. 
I^iteraWy,  Jornada  (pronounced  hor- 
nah-da)  means  a  day's  journey, 
but,  needless  to  say,  many  of  these 
arid  tracts  of  country  are  of  far 
greater  extent. 

All  the  so-called  mesa  formations  and 
JORNADAS  of  this  district  belong  to  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  basin  deposits,  tertiary  or 
post-tertiary  in  age.  .  .  .  The  mesa,  or 
table-land  character,  is  exhibited  only 
along  the  line  of  river  valleys,  as  hiih 
blufis,  the  result  of  denuding  forcts, 
subsequent  to  the  original  basin  depositions. 
—Reports  0/  the  Pacific  Railroad,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 


Joseph  (Cant). — (i)  A  patched  coat. 
From  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors. 

(2)  A  sheepish,  bashful  fellow ; 

also  a  biblical  allusion  of  a  more 

sarcastic      type.  To      wear 

Joseph's  coat. — To  be  proof 
against  temptation,  as  Joseph  is 
recorded   to   have  withstood    the 


wiles  of  Potiphar's  wife. 


John  thc  baptist. — A  one  cent  piece.      Josey. — A  light  wrap  used  by  women. 
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JOSH. — An  inhabitant  of  Arkansas 
was  thus  known  in  the  rebel  army 
during  the  C  vil  War. 

jouH.  or  Jun. — Short  for  journeyman. 

Judas  Tmc  {Cents  canadensis).  —  A 
small  tree  with  peach-like  flowers  ; 
also  called  red  bud. 

JuDGcs  orTHc  Plains. — Men  appoint- 
ed by  law  in  cattle  raising  dis- 
tricts, who  are  armed  with  full 
power  to  settle  all  disputes  which 
may  crop  up  at  round-ups,  or 
other  gatherings  of  cattlemen  and 
stock. 

Judy. — A  fool ;  simpleton;  or,  more 
forcibly,  an  ass. 

Juo  (Cant). — This  word,  which,  in 
England,  stands  for  a  prison  of  any 
kind,  in  America  represents  a 
bank  ;  while  to  jug  money  is  to 
hide  it,  possibly  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  banking  known  to  the 
majority  of  thieves. Jug-break- 
ing.— To  commit  a  burglary  at  a 
bank. 

Jugful. — Not  bya  jugful. — A  phrase 
limiting  application  and  action  ;  by 
no  means ;  an  equivalent  in  EnglisJh 
slang  is  "  not  by  a  long  shot." 

Julep. — An  American  drink.  Brandy 
or  whiskey,  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and 
a  sprig  of  mint  are  its  components. 
Bartlett  erroneously  states  that  the 
word  itself  is  of  transatlantic  origin. 
It  in  reality  comes  from  the  Arabic 
gul,  rose;  ai,  water. 

Did  we  spare  our  brandy  cocktails,  stint  thee 

of  our  whiskey-grogs  ? 
Half  the  juleps  that  we  gave  thee  would 

have  floored  a  Newman  Noggs. 

—Book  of  Ballads, 

JuMMixcD. — Afactitious  word  signify- 
ing jumbled  up  or  mixed  together. 


Jump    (Cant).  —  A    widow. To 

JUMP.  —  (i)  To  decamp  surrepti- 
tiously, as  when  a  prisoner  jumps 
his  bail,  i.e.,  absconds;  or  when 
a  dishonest  person  jumps  his  bill 
at  an  hotel  by  leaving  without 
payment. 

Slumbering  lightly,  he  arose  at  early  dawn, 
and  jUMPKD  his  bill  like  a  true  /imerican.— 
Chicago  Herald,  i8S8. 

(2)  To  take  forcible  possession  ; 

to  defraud.  In  this  sense  to  jump  is 
very  common  in  new  districts 
where  by  right  the  first  occupant 
is,  in  squatter  law  and  custom, 
entitled  to  a  first  claim  on  the  land. 
When  wrongfully  deprived  of  such 
rights  the  settler  is  said  to  have  had 
his  claim  juniped,  the  perpetrator  of 
the  wrong  being  called  a  claim- 
jumper  (q.v.).  Such  action  often 
leads  to  terrible  feuds. 

It  is  remarkable  the  swift  and  terrific 
retribution  which  has  followed  every  man 
closely  connected  with  tlie  jumping  of  the 
Cottonwoods  ranch  and  the  murder  of  Ike 
Ellinger.— C«HC(«Mfl/»  Enquirer,  ib88. 

From  the    jump. — From  the 

commencement ;  of  athletic  origin. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
meeting  between  the  English  and  American 
champions  will  be  arranged  as  soon  as  the 
former  arrives  here,  and  should  Wannop 
consent  to  wrestle  in  Chicago  he  can  depend 
upon  a  big  crowd  and  fair  play  from  the 
]VMV.— Daily  Inter-Ocean,  February  3,  1888. 

JUMPiNG-OFF  PLACE.  —  For- 
merly the  confines  of  civilization ; 
the  temporary  and  ever  shifting 
termini  of  the  trunk  lines  of  railway 
across  the  continent  being  thus  typi- 
cally known  ;  now,  a  jump  off  has 
simply  come  to  mean  a  destination. 

It  is  a  sort  of  jumping-off  place.  None 
of  the  park  guides,  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  know  how  to  eet  out  of  it  unless  by 
returning  as  they  came,  at  least  they  did  not 
two  or  three  years  ago. — Scribner's  Magazine, 
1887. 

They  were  both  born  in  Bedford  County, 
Va.,  came  to  Indiana  about  1820,  and  to 
Missouri  in  1839.    So  in  following  the  Star 
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of  Empire  they  kept  ahead  of  the  iron  horse 
until  he  overtook  them  at  the  jumping-off 
^\a.ce.— Portland  Oregonian,  i883. 

To     BE    ESSENTIALLY     JUMPED 

UP. — An  intensitive  calculated  to 
convey  an  idea  of  extreme  pertur- 
bation. 

Jumper. — A  rude  kind  of  sleigh,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  box  fastened 
to  two  poles. 

Here  two  voyageurs  were  waiting  for  us 
with  their  jtimhers,  and,  uninviting  as  the 
frail  structures  looked  at  first  sight,  we  soon 
found  that  they  were  quite  comfortable,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  mode  of  travelling 
in  this  howling  wilderness. — A  Winter  in 
Canada,  p.  137. 

June,  To  (Texas). — To  go.  Probably 
from  the  Gexms.n  gehen . 

Junk- Bottle. — The  common,  dark 
bottle  used  for  beer  and  malt  liquors 
generally— hence  JUNK-DEALER  and 


jUNK-sTORE,  for  what  in  England 
are  known  as  marine  stores  and 
marine  store  dealers;  the  terms 
are  also  applied  to  any  second-hand 
dealer  and  his  place  of  business. 

A   lUNK  STORE  RIFLED. 

The  second-hand  store  of  Joseph  Lasch- 
kowtz,  13,  North  Levee,  was  rifled  of  a  large 
lot  of  goods  early  yesterday  morning, — St, 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  10,  1888. 

Those   morning  bells  I    Those   junkmen's 

bells  t 
How  many  a  tale  their  jangling  tells 
Of  missing  clothes  and  that  sad  time 
When    sleep's    destroyed   by    their   harsh 

chime. — A  merican  Paper, 

Just  Paralysed. — Overcome;  a  slang 
sy wonym  for  intense  surprise. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  is  the  great  sugar 
king  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  may  be  much 
more  correctly  spoken  of  as  made  of  shekels 
than  of  sugar.  He  deposited  a  check  in  a  bank 
there  the  other  day,  tiiat  just  paralysed 
the  officials  of  the  bank  he  honored  with  his 
patronage.  It  was  for  400,000  dols.  odd.— 
American  Humorist,  August,  1888. 
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A  MAS  Root  {Camassia 
esculenta). — A  variety 
of  Indian  turnip; 
also  called  pomme 
DEs    PRAIRIES,     and 

POMMK    BLANCHE    by 

French     Canadians. 
This  root  is  a  food- 
staple  of  the  DIGGER  Indians  {q.v.). 


is   now   generally    understood 
England  as  a  "hussy." 


in 


Katey  (Cant). — A  burglar's  tool  for 
picking  locks.  Cracksmen's  imple- 
ments are  mainly  known  under  the 
guise  of  male  and  female  Christian 
names, e.g.,  "jemmy,"  "  billy,"  etc. 


Kanacka. — A  Sandwich  Island  terra 
for  a  man ;  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia by  immigrants  from  the 
Pacific. 


Katoose,  Katowse. — A  New  England 
corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the  Ger- 
man getose,  and  signifying  a  din  or 
clatter. 


kanticoy. — See  Cantico. 

Kanuck. — A  Canadian.  A  variant  of 
canack  {q.v.). 

One  was  a  short,  square-built,  good- 
humored  KANUCK,  always  laughing  and 
tallying,  who  interlarded  his  conversation 
with  a  singularly  original  mixture  of  the 
most  villainous  French  and  English  yxo- 
ia.miy.— Century  Magazine,  Oct.  ibbS. 

K  -1IMPTION. — Western  for  a  body  of 
jeople ;  a  crowd. 

Karplunk  ! — An  onomatopoetic  word, 
invented  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
a  falling  b'-dy  into  water.  These 
philological  curiosities  are  very 
numerous. — See  Cachunk. 

The  bar'I  kep'  in  the  road  'til  it  got  to  the 
bridge  at  the  bottom  o'  the  hill,  an'  then  it 
squeejeed  to  the  right  an'  dropped  kar- 
plunk! in  the  creek,  ten  feet  below.— C/iic«^r) 
Herald,  1888. 

Kat"^  ""-mt). — A  generic  name  for  a 
bold,  brazen-faced  woman,  what 


Katydid  and  Katydidn't  (Cyrtophyl- 
lum  concavum).  The  popular  name 
of  this  grasshopper  is  derived  from 
an  attempt  of  children  to  vocalise 
the  sound  made  by  its  wings. 


Kay,  Cay,  Key.  —  A  low,  flat,  rocky 
island,  or  ridge  of  rock,  is  so- 
called  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
From  the  Spanish  cayo  ;  Key  West 
in  Florida,  however,  is  a  corruption 
of  Cayo  Hueso,  or  Bone  Island. 


Kearnyites . — Followers  of  one, 
Dennis  Kearny,  a  Communist,  who 
some  years  since  commanded  quite 
a  strong  faction  among  discon- 
tented working  men.  For  a  time  he 
made  his  headquarters  in  what  were 
known  as  the  "  Sand  Lots,"  near 
San  Francisco. 

Kechug  !  or  kerchuq! — An  onomato- 
poetic word,  similar  in  type  and 
application  to  cachunk  [q.v.). 
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Kedgc. — This  old  English  provincial- 
ism for  brisk  or  lively,  in  relation 
to  the  health  and  spirits,  long 
survived  in  New  England.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  heard  now. 

Keel-Boat. — A  type  of  boat  of  shallow 
draught,  which  has  now  practi- 
cally disappeared  from  Mississippi 
waters,  on  which  it  was  once  a 
familiar  object. 

Keeler  Tub. — A  pan  or  tub  for  culi- 
nary purposes.     New  England. 

Keel  Over,  To. — Colloquially,  to  col- 
lapse. Of  nautical  origin  ;  as  also 
is  TO  KEEL  UP. — To  succumb  to 
sickness  or  old  age. 

Keener. — A  Western  synonym  for  a 
shrewd,  sharp  man.  "  He's  a 
keeiicy,"  i.e.,  one  of  whom  no  advan- 
tage can  be  taken. 

Keep,  To,  for  to  live,  to  subsist,  with  its 
variants  (such  as  keeping  room, 
for  living  room;  hou.sekeep,  for 
keeping  house  ;  and  room-keep), 
still  retains  a  great  hold  on  popular 
speech  in  America,  especially  in 
the  New  England  States.  In  the 
Mother  Country,  these  forms  are 
regarded  as  provincial. 

Keet. — The  domestic  guinea-fowl ; 
also  guinea-keet. 

keffel  (Cant). — Ahorse. 

ke-Keya  (Cant). — A  nickname  for  the 
devil ;  Satan, 

Kellock,  Kellick,  Killock. — A  small 
anchor  in  use  on  fishing  smacks. 
Provincial  in  England,  but  collo- 
quial in  the  P^astern  States. 

Kelter,  Kilter — To  be  in  or  out  of 

lidter  is  to  be  in  or  out  of  con- 


dition, good  trim,  or  order.  The 
same  term  in  English  slang  signi- 
fies gold,  or  money  generally, 
probably  because  a  thief  only 
regards  himself  as  in  good  con- 
dition when  money  is  plentiful 
with  him.  The  word  kilkr  is  pro- 
vincial in  England,  from  the 
Danish  hiltcr,  order,  though  Hotten 
affects  to  trace  it,  in  its  slang  usage, 
to  gelt  =  money.  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Kelumpus! — An  onomatopoeticism. 
Kehimpus  is  supposed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  made  by 
the  falling  of  one  heavy  body  upon 
another. — See  Cachunk. 


Ken  iPTioN  Fit. — See 

FIT. 


Conniption 


Kentucky  Cofeee  {Gymnodadus  cana- 
densis).— Also  Kentucky  locust. 
The  berries  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  cofl'ee,  and  the  wood  has  a 
marketable  value  for  cabinet - 
making. 

Kentucky  Flat. — See  Flat-boat. 

Kerboodle. — A  variant  of  caboodle 
(q.v.). 

Kerchunk!  —  The  sound  made  by 
anything  falling  heavily.  Kerchunk, 
or  cachunk  {q.v.),  belongs  to  a  class 
which  grammarians  call  onomato- 
poetic ;  i.e.,  vocables  formed  in 
imitation  of  sounds.  These  words 
are  very  popular,  and  of  almost 
infinite  variety. 

I  was  leaning  on  the  rail  looking  at  the 
moon  when  tlie  fence  broke  down,  and 
kerchunk!  I  went  right  through  the  ice 
all  under.  I  made  a  jump,  you'd  better 
believe,  and  started  for  the  house  on  the 
dog-trot.— fos/oM'(t  Democrat,  March  8,  1868. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to 
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Kerplunk  ! — An  exclamation  of  the 
same  order  as  cachunk — the  noise 
made  by  the  falling  of  a  body. 

Kind  old  lady  (to  little  boy,  who  has  just 
fallen  down)—'  Where  did  you  hurt  yourself, 
little  boy  ? ' 

Little  boy  (crying) — 'Wh-where  d'ye 
s'pose  a  f-f-feller  hurts  hisself  when  he  sets 

down  KERPLUNK  !— 1888. 


Kerthump  !— Another 
class  of  words. 


of   the    same 


He's  always  a-eittin'  into  a  bad  crowd,  an' 
tryin'  some  deviltry  'r  nutlicr ;  out  uv  one 
scrape  an'  into  t'other,  kinduh  kcerless  like ; 
head  up  an'  never  ketchin'  sight  'v  a  stump 
tell  he's  fell  over  it,  kerthump!  head  over 
heels.— Cc/i^HO'  Magazine,  1888. 

Keshaw.  —  A  pumpkin-like  fruit. — 
See  Cashaw. 

Keslosh  !  Keswosh  !  Kewosh  ! — Ono- 
matopoetic  exclamations  intended 
to  imitate  the  sound  of  a  body 
falling,  splash  !  into  the  water. — 
See  Cachunk  and  Kerchunk. 

KES0U8E  ! — A  vocable,  representing 
the  sousing  of  a  body    in     water. 

— See  Keslosh. To  kesouse. — 

To  souse  in  wr.ter. 

keswollop!  —  See  Cachunk  and 
Keslosh. 

Kettle. — {i)  In  New  England,  a  tin 

pail. (2)   In  the   sugar-growing 

disricts,  a  fiettle  is  an  antiquated, 
open  boiling  pan. 

A  great  deal  of  sugar  is  still  made  in  Loui- 
siana by  the  old  open-KKTTLE  process,  waste- 
ful as  it  is,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
planters  cannot  afford  to  buy  now  apparatus. 
This  old  process  is  substantially  the  same  as 
was  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Five  or  six  big  cast  iron  kettles  of  gradu- 
ated size  are  arranged  in  line  over  a  brick 
furnace.  At  one  end  is  the  fire  of  cypress 
wood ;  at  the  other  the  tall  chimney.  The 
cane-iuice  runs  into  the  largest  kettle, 
called  the  grand,  which  is  farthest  from  the 
fire,  and  in  the  course  of  the  boiling  is  ladled 
successively  into  the  others,  called,  in  order. 


the  prop  or  proy,  the  flambeau,  the  sirop, 
and  the  battery.  Often  there  are  six 
kettlks,  a  liist  and  a  second  grand.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  the  derivation  of  the 
prop.  The  grand  is  so  called  because  of  its 
size,  the  flambeau  because  the  flames  of  the 
furnace  strike  it  with  most  force;  sirop  is 
French  for  syrup,  and  battery  is  the  French 
word  for  6ii/i>,  to  build,  the  syrup  being 
granulated  or  built  up  into  sugar  in  this 
kettle.  From  the  battery  the  thick  sugary 
mass  goes  to  wooden  tanks  to  cool.  Much 
of  the  molasses  is  here  drained  off.  The 
rest  drifts  from  the  hogsheads  placed  above 
troughs  after  the  sugar  is  packed. — Century 
Magazine,  1887. 

Keystone  State. — Pennsylvania — a 
tribute  to  its  importance,  its  wealth, 
and  its  industries.  The  sobriquet 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  suggested  by  the 
position  of  the  name,  when,  with 
those  of  the  other  States,  they  were 
arranged  according  to  geographi- 
cal order.  It  was  then  found  that 
it  occupied  the  centre  or  keystone 
position. 

Kibbling. — Small  fish,  used  for  bait. 
Newfoundland. 

Kick,  To. — (i)  To  jilt  or  discard  a 
lover.  A  Southern  elegancy !  In 
the  North,  to  give  the  mitten  h 
at    all     events    a    more    graceful 

synonym. (2)  To  object  to,   to 

find  fault  with.  Colloquial  every- 
where, and  employed  in  numerous 
combinations. 

As  Canada  is  already  kicking  at  the  new 
fishery  treaty,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  Secretary  Bayard  in  this  matter  has 
acquitted  himself  rather  creditably.— C/i!cago 
Herald,  1888. 

The  colored  man  is  not  a  producer,  but  a 
laborer,  and  the  tariff  is  of  no  good  to  him. 
But  that  is  not  what  he  kicks  about.  He 
feels  that  if  he  leaves  the  party  with  which 
he  has  always  been  identified,  the  Democrats 
may  give  him  better  treatment.— New  York 
Herald,  July  29,  1888. 

Kicker.  —  One    who    revolts 

against  party  discipline  —  kicks 
over  the  traces,  as  it  were. 
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The  chronic  kickku  is  always  on  hand 
when  any  improvement  is  proposed.  Men 
experienced  in  public  affairs  learn  to  expect 
and  disregard  those  fjrumblers  and  obstruc- 
tionists. A  great  objector  is  invariably  a 
great  bore. — Kochestcr  Herald,  18S8. 

Kicker  in  America  is  one  who  objects  to 
anything.  You  will  see  in  the  American 
press  such  items  as  these:  'Citizen  Jones 
KICKS  against  being  assessed  so  high  for  his 
Fourth  Street  property;'  'Anson  raised  a 
double-jointed  gilt-edged  kick  when  the 
umpire  gave  him  out  in  the  second  innings 
yesterday;'  'The  High  School  girls  kick 
against  long  study  hours.'  eic— Detroit  Free- 
Press,  August  4,  1888. 


with  a  plaintive  note,  which  has 
given  rise  to  its  popular  name. 

KiL.-DEviL.— New  rum. 

Kill- HAG. — The  Indian  name  of  a 
trap  for  game. 

Killing  Time.— A  Southern  terra  for 
the  early  winter ;  literally  the 
hilling-time  for  swine. 

Kill-Lamb.— S^^  Calf-kill. 


i^ 


Kid.  —  The  receptacle  on  fishing 
smacks,  into  which  the  "  catches" 
are  thrown.  A  New  England 
localism. 


Kill,  To. — (i)  A  political  term,  sig- 
nifying to  neutralize  votes,  or  to 
defeat  a  measure  through  counter- 
votes  or  opposition.  Also,  in 
colloquial  use,  with  the  meaning 
of  to  defeat ;  to  nullify ;  to  obstruct. 

Reports  reached  Denver  yesterday  of 
trouble  at  McCook.  It  was  stated  that  strik- 
ing engineers  had  taken  a  non-brotherhood 
man  off  a  locomotive  and  had  assaulted  him, 
after  which  they  had  nm  the  engine  away 
from  the  train  to  which  it  was  attached  and 
had  KILLED  it ;  that  subsequently  some  men 
had  been  arrested  and  fined  by  a  magistrate. 
— Denver  Republican,  February  29,  1888. 

(2)  To  do  a  thing  thoroughly  ; 

e.g.,   "to   dress   to  kill,"   etc. 

Kill  (from  Dutch  kil). — A  piece  of 
water,  river,  stream,  or  arm  of  the 
sea.  Preserved  in  names  of  locali- 
ties, as,  e.g.,  Catskill. 

The  new  Baltimore  and  Ohio  bridge 
across  the  kills,  below  Elizabethpoot,  com- 
mences to  assume  imposing  proportions. 
The  Jersey  pier  is  finished  and  the  Staten 
Island  pier  is  completed  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  the  big  centre  pier  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  is  nearly  built.  Over  one 
hundred  men  are  employed  on  the  bridge. — 
Newark  Advertiser,  1888. 


KILLDEER   or    KILLDCE     {OxiecJlHS     VOCt- 

fenis).'—A  bird  of  the  plover  species 


KiLLocK-KiLLicK. — See  Kellock. 

KiLLY-FisH  or  KiLLY.  —  A  Small  bait 
fish,  found  in  the  Kills  between 
Staten  Island  and  Bergen,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  In 
appearance  the  k illy-fish  is  very 
similar  to  whitebait. 

Kinder  Sorter. — A  corrupted  form 
of  a  pleonastic  vulgarism — "  a  kind 
of  EO'-t  of,"  i.e.,  somehow  ;  rather. 
Bartlett  erroneously  quotes  kinder, 
or  kind  0' ,  as  American,  in  spite  of 
an  authoritative  quotation  to  the 
contrary  from  Forby.  Kinder  sorter, 
however,  is  a  combination  that 
possiblj'  comes  within  the  category. 
People  who  like  to  be  singular 
reverse  the  order,  and  say  sorter 
kinder. 

KiNDLERS,  Kindlings.  —  Sticks  and 
small  wood  for  lighting  fires.  New 
England.  Resinous  pine  chips  are 
technically  known  as  kindlings. 

This  morning  I  watched  a  man  chopping 
wood  ;  I  give  it  up  ;  there  is  a  science  even 
in  wood  chopping,  and  that  man  certainly 
had  not  found  it  out.  I  have  seen  a  Yankee 
woman  hold  the  axe  in  just  about  that  way 
when  she  had  khiulings  to  split.  But  for  a 
man  to  be  so  awkward !  Why,  I  verily 
believe  I  could  do  better  myself.  Labour  is 
cheap,  and  no  wonder.— iVew  York  World, 
1888. 

KING. — A  large  employer  of  capital 
(his     own),     and     labor     (other 


Tliey  heard  of  cArrr  «•  „ 
KINGS,  and  IRON  KINGS  and''"'  ^"^  ^"'^at 

the  Union  andls  wS]  n.^'^i'f'^^"' 
exceedingly    cnurT^  ""^med.  being 

trepid.no^ttenSTtin    f"^     '"- 
hawks  and  eagles  fni?^  *°  ^"^^^ 

young.   InthetoVthiti?r°^''^ 
the  FiELD-MARTrv  ,  u-}   ™own  as 

the  Indianri^SeS  Ih'™""^^^ 
of  SACHEM  in  ooi  ,  the  name 
its  proS.       ^'^^""^Jedgment  of 


-g- conveyed  inTh:^:t:-L"g  ^:: 

!-"'^o5Sptt'l,'|'!''r'°  "f^  ^^^rn  of 
'ngs  is  now  made  imo  n  h  ^"^  '^/'^''^  and  ceil- 
"sed  for  the  soles  of  slinnr^^/*^"'  ^^'»<^'»  s 
hoots,  wrapping  for  sf^PPf-l^s.-  f^'-'-'ers'  snow 
lias  to  be  mixed  with  somPl??'-  '■"^-  ^'U  it 

This  Algonkin  woS'^LI"  .°''^^'=°- 
mixture,-  the  arS  S^^  ."^ 
a  compound  of  sumac  S  '°f 
genuine  tobacco  leaves  "^^  ^"'^ 
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•<iNG  Cake  Day  —A  Ttr^  • 
lent  for  the  English  t''^,'?  u^'^"'^^- 

^ay.   the  6th   of   T  Jr^^'^  ^^^^ 
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friends  to  dnner  IhT'^  °"«'s 
a  large  cake  re^^^M?"^  ^°'  ^^ssert 
served,     it  is  t™?^ -"f  ^  ^'•"wn  is 


"T  &''-(')  A  bed ,,,.,„  , 


Americans  hav^  h  •  5°P^'  ^tc, 
matic  usage  inlh.  "''"^  ^"  ^^.o- 
obliquity  fer"  r       ''"^«  °f  moral 

smoothly,  or  vfoS  i  .°^^  "°t  run 

issaidtoVaUTSinlt"^^'^'^'^' 

bAaL^KJV/^^^  non-pay,ncnt  of  rent 
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Kitchen   Physic  ^Cant^        tt- 
^ood   of  any  kind "^^•- Victuals; 

K'TE  (Cant).— Chipf   r.f 
thieves,J-_K:?'/l.  °^  a   gang   of 
a  mob  or  party    ^^^^^^^ -To  lead 


K'osE.-5^^  Cayuse. 


"^'"ionglt  chlSen'P^'''^^ '    ^^iefly 

(cWldrenf  of 'tl^°[,''„  °f .  'he  pickaninnies 
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another,  caref,5  i^^okC^,'!,,'?^  ^^^  down^ 
?n  the  hunt.     Now  au^l^  ""'^*^»'  every  leaf 
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Knock  Down 


Knee  High  to  a  Mosquito. — Insigni- 
ficant ;  of  little  account.  Generally 
applied  in  relation  to  stature.  The 
phrase  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ;  in  New  England  it 
runs  knee  hif^h  to  a  toad,  while  in 
Maryland,  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment is  a  grasshopper.  Other 
variants  have  been  introduced ; 
such  as,  hiiee  high  to  a  chaw  of 
tobaccer. 

Knickerbocker  Families. — Descen- 
dants of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  in 
New  York  state  and  city. 

When  the  Bowling  Green,  as  it  is  still 
called,  was  the  only  park  New  York  possessed 
except  the  Battery,  there  lived  in  the  town  a 
pretty  girl  of  one  of  the  oldest  Knicker- 
bocker FAMILIES  (all  families  were  old 
KNICKERBOCKER  FAMILIES  then — there  were 
no  others)  called  Katrina  Van  Worst. — 
New  York  Mercury,  1888. 

Knicknackery.  —  Knicknacks,  when 
spoken  of  in  bulk. 


stab ;    and.    meta- 
conduct  a  contest 


Knife,  To.  —  To 
phorically,  to 
with  vigor. 

This  threat  to  knife  any  other  candid,' Le 
is  based  on  the  highest  authority,  for  it  was, 
with  characteristic  audacity,  put  by  Blaine 
himself. — New  York  Evening  Post,  Februeiry 
24,  1888. 

Knifing    process. — The  cut- 


ting down  of  rates ;  economization. 

The  demoralization  which  has  paralyzed 
Western  rates  has  extended  to  Texas  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  maintain  prices  there.  The 
KNIFING  PROCESS  in  the  South-west  has  been 
carried  to  such  extreme  lengths  that  mere 
re-adjustment  of  Texas  schedules  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  Texas  managers  have 
been  compelled  to  work  with  the  other 
associations  for  a  settlement  of  the  entire 
question. — Missouri    Republican,    February 

S2,  1888. 


Knights  of  Labor. — A  most  power- 
ful organization  of  working-men, 
similar  to  an  English  Trades'  Union, 


but  infinitely  stronger,  both  as 
regards  membership  and  finance. 
It  possesses  branches  connected 
with  every  known  trade,  and  is 
affiliated  with  kindred  societies  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent, 
besides  having  sections  comprised 
of  female  members  only. 

It  is  reported  that  the  knights  of  labor 
will  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  their  threatened 
strike  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. 
The  company's  managers  not  only  depend 
upon  using  every  man  in  their  employ  who 
can  i.ianage  a  locomotive,  but  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  two  hunilrcd  men  will  be 
secured  from  among  the  nights  of  labor 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Reading. — Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  February  27,  i88b. 

Another  large  organization  of 

the    kind     is    the     knights    of 

PYTHIAS. 


Knob. — Primarily  a  Kentuckian  term 
for  the  rounded  hills  or  knolls  fre- 
quently met  with  in  some  portions 
of  that  State,  and  caused  by  atmos- 
pheric influences  on  the  sandstone 
formation.  Now  applied  to  smooth 
mounds  or    hills  throughout    the 

Union hence    (i)    knobby    for 

hilly.  (2)  In  New  York  knobby  is 
synonymous  with  bully  ;  capital ; 
first-rate — a  perversion  of  nobby. 

Knobite. — An    inhabitant    of 

the  knob  region  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  said  that  these  people  exhibit 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  are 
easily  discernible  from  the  other 
denizens  of  the  State. Knob- 
licks. — Salt  formations  in  the  knob 
district,  which  constitute  favorite 
resorts  for  domestic,  and,  in  past 
times,  for  wild  animals.  —  See 
Lick. 

Knock  Down,  To. — To  embezzle  ;  to 
appropriate  surreptitiously.  This 
is    in     addition    to    its    ordinary 

English   slang  significations.  

Knock-down  and  drag  out. — In 
pugilistic  circles,  a  fight  carried  to 
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extremities — till  one  man  is  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  that  he  has 

to  be  carried    out. To    knock 

OUT  THE  WEDGES. — To  leave  in  an 
embarrassed  condition ;  to  desert. 
An  expression  probably  borrowed 
from  the  phraseology  of  building 
operatives.  When  the  wedges 
are  knocked  out  scaffolding  loses 

all    its    strength. Knocked-up. 

— Enceinte.  De  Vere  says  this  is  a 
characteristic  mode  of  speech  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen  and 
women,  and,  he  might  also  have 
added,  a  coarse  one.  An  amusing 
story  is  told  of  an  English  traveller 
who,  enquiring  after  a  lady's  health, 
was  told  by  her  sister  that  she  Vv-as 
knocked-up.  He  insisted  upon 
knowing  what  had  brought  on  the 
excessive  fatigue — for  so  he  under- 
stood the  term — and  was  only  more 
embarrassed  than  the  lady,  whom 
he  fairly  put  to  flight,  by  learning 
afterwards  that  the  phrase  was  used 
in  speaking  of  ladies  when  in  an 
interesting  condition. 

Knocker. — Probably  the  curtailment 
of  the  English  slang  phrase  "  up 
t'"'  the  knocker";  when  a  person 
or  thing  is  said  to  be  a  knocker  the 
higLest  praise  ii  intended. 

Mrs. was  look'ng  just  too  scrumptious 

for  anything.  Neat,  clean-cut,  effective  and 
plump,  and  so  gracefully  rounded,  her  figure 
was  a  KNOCKER,  and  the  wind  catching  her 
veil  blew  it  aside  from  her  pretty  features, 
and  made  the  coyest  and  most  wmning  pic- 
ture that  you  ever  saw. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Dtmocrat,  April  29,  1888. 

KNOW  NOTHINGS. — A  sccondary  desig- 
nation of  the  American  party 
organized  in  New  York  in  1853  by 
E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  better  known  as 
Ned  Buntline.  Members  of  the  party 
answered  all  questions  concerning 
it  with  the  response,  "  I  don't 
know,"  whence  the  popular  name. 
The  secret  name  is  said  to  have  been 
"The  Sons  of  '76."  The  cardinal 
principle  of  the  society  was  that 


"Americans  must  rule  America." 
After  some  notable  successes  at 
the  polls,  the  society  went  to  pieces, 
owing  to  the  extreme  measures 
proposed  by  its  leaders.  These 
declared  war  to  the  hilt  against 
Roman  Catholics,  advocated  the 
repeal  of  all  naturalization  laws, 
and  reserved  all  offices  for  native- 
born  Americans.  It  did  not  alto- 
gether disappear  from  national 
politics  until  i860.  A  curious  local 
meaning  is  found  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  crossing  of  two  railroads 
at  grade  is  termed  a  know  nothing. 
The  name  is  applied  in  consequence 
of  a  railroad  accident  which 
occurred  just  before  the  election 
of  Governor  Gardner  in  1854.  He 
was  the  know  nothing  candidate, 
and  his  first  official  act  was  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
all  trains  to  stop  before  reaching 
such  a  crossing. 

Shakespeare  Caldwell,  Miss  Caldwell's 
father,  was  also  of  the  Presbyterian  faith, 
and  during  the  days  of  know  nothing 
excitement  was  an  active  sympathizer  with 
that  party.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  also  of  the 
same  faith,  but  late  in  life  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.— 
New  York  World,  May,  1888. 

'  I  suppose  you  know  he  was  a  know  noth- 
ing ? '  '  He  was,  eh  ?  That  settles  his  hash 
with  the  German  settlement  in  Crosby 
Creek,  and  Pat  Malloy,  who  is  going  to  start 
a  saloon,  will  be  down  on  him.  I  suppose  Har- 
rison will  poll  a  single  one  of  the  nineteen 
Irish  votes  in  this  county.  All  the  Catholics 
will  vote  against  him  on  his  know  nothing 
record.  I  reckon  I  can  manage  to  throw  a 
little  life  into  the  campaign,  after  all.' — Texas 
Si/tuigs,  1888. 

A  derivative  is  know  nothingism, 
with  similar  meaning. 

Knuck   (Cant). — (i)    A    thief. (2) 

A  contraction  of  canuck.  —  See 
Canack. 

KoNCK. — A  wrecker. 

Kone. — Spurious  money,  either  paper 

or      specie. Koniacker.  —  A 

coiner  of  counterfeit  money. 
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KooL  Slaa. — A  cabbage  salad ;  from 
the  Dutch  kool  salade.  Vulgarly 
called  COLD  slaw. 

KooToo,  To. — To  bow ;  to  make 
courteous  obeisance.  Kootoo  or 
ketow  is  the  exact  Chinese  synonym 
of  the  Hindoo  "  Salaam." 

KooYAH  Root. — {Valeriana  officinalis  or 
edulis).  A  poisonous  root,  which, 
however,  prepared  like  the  cassava 
(q.v),  is  made  into  bread  by  Indians 
in  Oregon  and  elsewhere. 

Ku-Klux-Klan. — A  secret  association 
of  Southerners  formed  shortly  after 
the  war.  It  was  otherwise  known 
as  "  The  Invisible  Empire,"  "  The 
Knights  of  the  White  Camellia," 
"The  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,"  and  by  a  score  of 
other  names.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  (see  Century  Magazine, 
July,  1884)  to  have  been  origin- 
ally organized  by  a  few  young 
men  for  amusement  during  the 
period  of  stagnation  after  the  close 
of  hostilities.  It  soon,  however, 
outgrew  the  design  of  its  founders, 
branches  being  established  all  over 
the  South,  and  its  political  influence 
becoming  almost  absolute.  That  it 
was  directly  and  indirectly  charge- 
able with  outrages  against  settlers 
from  the  North,  and  against  negroes, 


is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  preserving  order  during 
a  period  when  lawlessness  was  rife 
at  the  South.  The  name  was  an 
alliterative  corruption  of  the  Greek 
kvkXoq  (a  circle),  the  Klan  being 
added  to  enhance  the  strange  jingle 
of  consonants.  The  Southern 
negroes,  who  lived  in  mortal  terror 
of  the  Klan,  believed  that  the  name 
was  associated  with  certain  audible 
"clucks,"  by  means  of  which  signals 
were  supposed  to  be  interchanged 
during  midnight  raids.  The  Kii- 
Klux-Klun  was  founded  in  June 
1866,  and  it  was  nominally  dis- 
banded by  its  presiding  "Grand 
Wizard"  in  February,  1869.  Ku- 
Khix  raids  were  common,  however, 
for  several  years  after  that  date. 

With  the  police  departments  and  the 
courts  of  justice  managed  in  the  interests  ot 
the  whites,  to  have  opened  a  race  war  would 
have  been  to  expose  the  negroes  to  the  old 
misrepresentations,  impositions  and  perso- 
nal insecurity  with  which  the  Ku-Ki^ux  era 
made  the  country  so  sadly  familiar. — Phil' 
adelphia  Bulletin,  February  27,  1888. 

The  Republicans  of  this  State  denounce 
and  condemn  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  Republican  leaders.  They  have 
no  patience  with  the  men  who  deserted  the 
Republicans  of  the  South  iri  1876  and  1877 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Ku-Kll'x,  the  Red  Shirts,  the  Mag- 
nolia Cliibs,  and  other  organizations  of  like 
nature,  and  left  them  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  amid  fear  and  trembling,  or  perish 
from  otf  the  face  of  the  earth. — Neiv  York 
Weekly  Times,  March  ai,  1888. 


mm 


ABRADOR  Tea  {Ledum 
palustrc  and  lati- 
folium). — A  substi- 
tute in  the  North- 
west for  tea ;  other 
make-shifts  are  also 
known  in  the  States. 


Lacehorse. — (Texas.) 
Httle  horse. 


A  trig,  smirk 


Lady. — The  misuse  of  thi.s  word  ia 
A  merica  is  notorious ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, no  perversion  of  language  has 
been  so  scathingly  satirized.  As 
J.  R.  Lowell  admits,  the  abuse  of 
the  word  is  villainous,  and  the 
causes  are  laid  deep  down  in  the 
roots  of  Democracy.  But,  ho,v- 
ever  excusable,  and  indeed  praise- 
worthy, may  be  the  underlying 
principle,  for  "  when  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the 
gentleman,"  the  results  are  none 
the  less  deplorable.  Americans, 
in  seeking  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
aristocratic  snobbery,  have  by 
undue  emphasis,  floundered  into 
the  Chary  bdis  of  republican  sans 
cullottism.  The  author  of  the 
Biglow  Papers  further  points  out 
that  the  Italian  donna  has  been 
treated  in  the  same  way  by  a  whole 
nation,  and  not  as  lady,  among  the 
Americans,  by  the  uncultivated 
only.  He  seeks  to  mitigate  the 
enormity  by  pointing  out  that 
similar  sins  were  committed  in  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  cites  examples.  Two 
wrongs,  however,  do  not  make  one 
right ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 


find  instances  which  surpass  in 
glaring  atrociousness  and  magni- 
tude the  colloquial  perversion  in 
question.  It  is  only  since  the  war, 
however,  that  this  abuse  of  terms 
has  become  so  marked.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
negroes  began  to  call  each  other 
"lady"  and  "gentleman,"  but  in 
speaking  of  the  whites,  they  gener- 
ally referred  to  them  as  that  "  man  " 
and  that  "woman."  An  instance 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  which 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  played  apart. 
The  general  was  sitting  in  front  of 
his  house  one  pleasant  evening  with 
some  friends,  smoking  and  talking, 
when  a  fellow  as  black  as  the  ace 
of  spades  sidled  up,  and,  address- 
ing the  general,  said  :  "  Is  dealady 
here  named  Johnson  ?  "  "  No," 
said  the  general.  "  Well,"  said  the 
darky,  "  I  think  there  must  be  a 
lady  of  that  name  living  here, 
because  she  is  my  wife,  and  she  is 
working  for  a  woman  named  Sher- 
man." Now,  lady  is  either  deri- 
sively applied  to,  or  (and  here  lies 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter)  vain- 
gloriously  insisted  upon  by  those 
acting  in  a  menial  or  dependent 
capacity.  Ridiculous  as  is  the 
picture  presented  by  the  following 
quotation,  it  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  it  has  its  reverse  side,  and 
that  the  honorable  title  of  "wo- 
man "  has  a  better  chance  of  taking 
its  true  place  in  the  noble  English 
tongue.  To  such  lengths  is  prudery 
of  this  stamp  carried,  that  accord- 
ing to  some  they  were  not  women 
who  stood  around  the  cross,  but 
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Lagniappe 


ladies,  and  the  tender  loving  title 
ifl  "Woman!  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee?"  gives  place  to  the 
emasculated  "Lady I  what  have  I 
todo  with  thee?" 


All  Ladies-' Ab 
do  to-day  ?    It  i 
you.  How  is  yc- 
seen  her  for  a  ' 

'She's   qui.. 

SALES-LADY  nc 

'Indeed?  An 
'  Oh,    Mamie 


Mrs.  Genteel,  how  do  you 

•n  age  since  I  have  seen 

•rhter  Katie?  I  haven't 


iOank  you.      She  is 
iUsh  and  Silk's  stores.' 
your  daughter  Mamie  ? ' 

is     KORE-LADV     JU     thC    HOW 

tomato  canning  establishment.' 

'  I  hadn't  heard  that.  Is  LuIu  at  home 
now  ?  • 

'  No,  she  has  gone  to  Hartford  as  waiting- 
lady  to  a  very  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
woman  living  there.' 

'  Oh,  has  she  ?  Then  you  have  only  Lena 
at  home,  I  presume  ? ' 

'Oh,  no;  Lcnahas  just  accepted  a  situation 
as  a  NURSii-LADY  in  the  family  of  Judge  K. 
She  has  an  ele(»ant  place.' 

'  So  you  are  living  alone  ? ' 

'  No,  we  have  given  up  our  house  for  the 
winter,  and  I  am  now  cook-lady  at  Mrs. 
Blank's  boarding-house.'— Tiii  Bits,  i888. 

(Scene  up  stairs.)  Servant — Missus!  mis- 
sus! ;he  BEGGAR  LADY  is  down  stairs,  and  I 
hare  the  ash  gintlenian  knockiu'  at  the  gate. 
—Philadelphia  Times,  1888. 

A  sarcastic  comment  may  be 

fitly  introduced  here  in  the  thief's 
definition  of  lady.  In  the  jargon  of 
his  class  it  means  a  humped-back 

woman. We  find  also  that  the 

feminine  branch  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  style  themselves  Lady 
Knights  of  Labor. 

An  assembly  of  Lahy  Knights  of  Labor 
was  organized  as  No.  3,  or  Sunfield  Lodge, 
last  night,  Hon.  Robert  Linn,  member  of  tne 
National  District  Assembly,  No.  135,  officiat- 
ing in  the  organization,  and  afterwards 
installing  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  ladies  were 
organized  as  charter  members. — St,  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  February  i6,  1888. 

Ladies-  tresses  (Neotti  atoytilUs). — A 
Southern  name  for  this  herb,  from 
the  flowers  bearing  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  curls. 


Lafayette   Fish  {Leistoymus  ohliquus). 
—So  named  in  New  York,  it  is  said, 


in  honor  of  General  Lafayette, 
from  the  fact  that  this  delicious 
sea-fish  one  summer  arrived  in  the 
waters  of  New  York  harbor  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time  when 
General  Lafayette  paid  his  last 
visit  to  America.  It  abounds 
mainly  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
and,  as  people  there  appreciate  the 
delicacy  fully,  it  is  also  called  cape 

MAY  GOODY. 

Lager  Beer. — To  think  no  lager 
BEER  OF  ONESELF,  i.e.,  to  be  self- 
opinionated — a  mere  variant  of  the 
English  slang,  "  to  think  no  small 
beer,  etc." 

John  Ruskin  thinks  no  lager  beer  of  him- 
self. He  knows  something  about  pictures 
and  Venice  stones.  He  is  boss  on  these 
points  ;  but  when  he  breaks  out  in  bursts  of 
opinion  on  railroads  and  other  modern  in- 
ventions that  make  life  in  this  fag  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  somewhat  different  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  his  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  the  present  age  turns  out  to  be 
mighty  small  pumpkins.  —  Texas  Siftings, 
June  23,  1880. 

Lagniappe. — Something  thrown  in; 
over  and  above ;  good  measure. 
Brotus  (q.v.)  is  a  synonym. 

We  picked  up  one  excellent  word — a  word 
worth  travelling  to  New  Orleans  to  get ;  a 
nice  limber,  expressive,  handy  word — 
LAGNIAPPE.  They  pronounce  it  \anny-yap. 
It  is  Spanish — so  they  said.  We  discovered 
it  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  odds  and  ends 
in  the  Picayune  the  first  day;  heard  twenty 
people  use  it  the  second ;  inquired  what  it 
meant  the  third  ;  adopted  it  and  got  facility 
in  swinging  it  the  fourth.  It  has  a  restricted 
meaning,  but  I  think  the  people  spread  it 
out  a  little  when  they  choose.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  thirteenth  roll  in  a  baker's 
dozen.  It  is  something  thrown  in,  gratis, 
for  good  measure.  The  custom  originated 
in  the  Spanish  quarter  of  the  city.  When  a 
child  or  a  servant  buys  something  in  a  shop 
— or  even  the  mayor  or  the  governor,  for 
aught  I  know — he  finishes  the  operation  by 
saying,  'Give  me  something  for  lagniappe.' 
The  shopman  always  responds;  gives  the 
child  a  bit  of  liquorice-root,  gives  the  servant 
a  cheap  cigar  or  a  spool  of  thread,  gives  the 
governor — I  don't  know  what  he  gives  the 
governor ;  support,  likely.  When  you  are 
invited  to  drink,  and  this  does  occur  now 
and  then  in  N^w   Orleans — and  you  say, 
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'What  anain?— no,  I've  had  enough,'  the 
other  party  says,  'Hut  just  this  one  time 
more— this  is  for  lahniapi'E.'  When  tiie 
beau  perceives  that  he  is  stacking  his 
coniphments  a  trifle  too  high,  and  sees 
by  the  young  lady's  countenance  that  the 
edifice  would  have  been  better  with 
the  top  compliment  left  off,  he  puts  his  '  I 
beg  pardon — no  harm  intended,'  into  the 
briefer  form  of  'Oh,  that's  for  lagniapfe.' 
If  the  waiter  in  the  restaurant  stumbles  and 
spills  a  gill  of  coffee  down  the  back  of  your 
neck,  he  says,  'For  laoniappe,  sah'  and 
gets  you  another  cup  without  extra  charge. 
—Mark  Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  pp. 
404,  405. 

LAQRANGEO. — To  BE  LAGRANGED. — To 

experience  chagrin.  A  Southern 
general,  more  conspicuous  for 
courage  than  culture,  wishing  to 
reprimand  his  "old  regiment" 
for  riotous  conduct  in  a  town  in 
Tennessee,  commenced  by  saying 
that  he  "felt  deeply  lagranged.  The 
word  thus  accidentally  coined  has 
become  a  common  expression  for 
chagrined. 

Lake   lawyer.— The  dog-fish  (q.v.). 

Lake  State. — Michigan.  From  its 
being  surrounded  by  four  of  the 
large  Northern  lakes — Michigan, 
Huron,  Superior,  and  Erie.  This 
State  is  also  called  the  Wol- 
verine State  (q.v.). 

Lam,  To. — To  beat ;  to  thrash ;  to 
drub.  This  word,  partially  collo- 
quial in  America,  is  provincial  in 
Yorkshire.  Few  words  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  dispute. 
Bartlett  quotes  it  as  derived  from 
the  Belg.  (sic.)  lamcn  ;  but  both  this 
and  Scott's  derivation  from  a 
Dr.  Lamb,  are  equally  faulty. 
Lam  is  probably  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  old  Norse  and  Gaelic 
lam,  a  hand.  The  term  lamming 
for  a  beating  is  quoted  in  the 
Slang  Dictio"  " ;  these  expres- 
sions, howeve.,  aS  far  as  America 
is  concerned,  are  colloquial,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  survivals  of 


Old  English  usage. A  derivative 

is  lambasting,  a  beating;  also  to 
lambast.  These  also  are  slang  in 
the  Mother  Country,  Hotten  de- 
riving the  word  from  "  lumb- 
basting"  from  the  lumber  regions. 
More  likely,  however,  it  is  a 
pleonasm  formed  by  uniting  to  lam, 
and  "  to  baste." 

LAMANTIN. — The  SEA  cow  or  MANATEE. 

This  cetacean  is  regarded  as  fur- 
nishing the  small  basis  of  fact  for 
the  mermaid  myth.  In  this  case 
the  original  is  "  a  long  way  after  " 
the  ideal. 

Lamas. — In  the  slang  of  the  gaming- 
table lamas  are  chips  or  tokens 
representing  in  valueabout  £$,  £10, 
and  £25  each. 

La  MB- Kill. — See  Calf-kill. 

LAMB'S  Quarter  (Chenopodium  album) . 
— A  popular  Southern  name  for  a 
well-known  herbage. 

Land. — In  the  United  States  terms 
connected  with  the  land  vary  but 
slightly  from  English  usage.  The 
principles,  however,  upon  which  it 
IS  dealt  with  cause  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  meaning,  the  chief  of  which 

are  appended. Land. — A  road 

fenced  on  both  sides.    A  Carolina 

usage. Land  broker  (Cant). — 

An  undertaker. — Land  grabbers. 
— These  gentry  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  States,  though  Uncle  Sam  has 
had  to  keep  his  weather  eye  open 
to  check  the  impudence  and  perti- 
nacity with  which  men,  under  the 
pretence  of  carrying  out  works  of 
national  importance,  sought  in  a 
measure  to  create  in  the  New 
World  a  new  monopoly,  of  the  land, 
and  thus  perpetrate  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  English  social 
system.  In  other  directions,  too, 
checks  have  been  applied  to  pre- 
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vent  English  capitalists  from 
acquiring  an  undue  proportion 
of  what,  coming  down  to  first 
principles,  is  the  very    life-source 

of   national    existence. Land 

GRANTS. — Grants  of  public  land, 
usually  made  to  companies  and 
corporate  bodies,  ostensibly  for 
the  carrying  out  of  important 
improvements,  such  as  building 
railways,  constructing  telegraphs, 
etc.  Commendable  enough  in 
theory,  in  practice  this  course 
has    opened     the    door    for     all 

kinds  of  public  jobbery. Land 

OFFICE. — The  disposal  and  con- 
trol of  public  lands  is  vested  in  a 
General  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
branch  offices  having  been  estab- 
lished   in    other    places. Land 

SCRIP. — A  receipt  for  monies  paid 
on  account  of  land. Land  war- 
rants.— Authorizations  issued  by 
the  General  Land  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, entitling  the  possessor  to  take 

up  new  and  uncultivated  land. 

Land  crab. — A  variant  of  land- 
lubber, both  being  sea  terms  for  a 

landsman. Land  jumper. —  See 

Jump. Land  yard  (Cant). — A 

cemetery. 

Landlady. — To  hang  the  landlady 
is  to  decamp  without  payment; 
applied  to  "  moonshining  '  practices 
of  all  descriptions.  An  equivalent 
is  "  to  stand  off  the  tailor." 

Land  of  Steady  Habits. —  Connec- 
ticut ;  a  tribute,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  to  the  personal  qualities 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Land-Sakes  ! — An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. Probably  a  corruption  of 
"for  the  Lord's  sake" — laud's 
SAKE,  and  then  by  erroneous  writ- 
ing or  printing  the  substitution  of 
"  n  "  for  "  u  "  in  the  first-word. 


'Well,  poor  Smith! 
talkative  wife  of  his.' 


He  is  rid  of  that 


'  Land  sakesI   Did  she  drown?'— /I sco/rt 

Democrat,  i8b8. 

'Land  sakes!  Den  Dixon  I'  canio  in  con- 
temptuous tonics  from  Aunt  Ann's  secluded 
corner.  'That  poor  cretiir  never  liail  tho 
spunk  to  kill  linnself.  I  knew  'twa'n't  so 
when  I  saw  it  in  the  paper,  and  AIniiry 
Freeman  heard  that  'twas  an  accident,  and 
ho  was  doin'  well.'  —  Harptr'i  Wtekly, 
January  21,  itiSS. 


Landscapist. — An  artist,  whose  forte 
is  to  depict  landscapes.  A  hybrid 
form. 


Lap.  To. — (i)  The  boy  who  "  throws  " 
candy,  papers,  etc.,  to  passengers  in 

the  cars  is  said  to  lap  them. (2) 

In  sport,  to  pass  ;  to  get  ahead. 

Lap-tea. — An  informal  afternoon 
meal,  where  sitting  at  table  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Although  the  meaning 
of  lap-tea  is  obviously  literal,  it 
proved  a  sad  stumbling  block  to  De 
Vere,  who  defined  it  as  "  the  quaint 
name  given  in  New  England  to  tea- 
parties,  where  the  guests  sit  in  each 
other's  laps  for  want  of  room." 
Bartlett,  too,  seemed  disinclined  to 
risk  committing  himself,  for  he  is 
contented  with  quoting  Lowell,  who 
had  called  attention  to  its  omission 
from  the  first  edition — "  where  the 
guests  are  too  many  to  sit  at  table." 


La  r  I  AT. — A  twisted  or  braided  raw  hide 
or  horse-hair  rope,  used  for  catching 
and  tethering  cattle  and  horses. 
Also  called  a  lasso  {q.v.).    Lariat 

is  from  the  Spanish  la  reata. To 

lariat  out. — To  stake  out  or  tether 
with  a  lariat. 

You  see  a  feller  peekin'  out,  an  fiist  you  know, 

a  LARIAT 

Is  round  your  throat  an'  you  a  copse  'fore  you 
can  say,  '  Wut  air  ye  at  ?' 

—Diglotu  Papers. 

Tracks  seen  early  in  the  evening,  just 
before  camping,  had  shown  that  wild  liorscs 
were  in  the  vicinity,  and  this  made  us  keep 
our  own  horses  close  to  the  picket-line ; 
otherwise  they  would  be  lariated  out,— 
Century  Magazine,  1888. 
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Frequently  used  idiomatically ; 
thus,  land  lariattedout  is  that  bought 
from  the  Government,  but  not  yet 
occupied. 

LARiQO. — A  ring  forming  part  of  the 
huge  Mexican  saddle  of  the  South- 
west. Through  it  are  passed  the 
latigos  or  thongs  which  connect  the 
cinches  with  the  saddle. 

URRtv  (Cant).— Cunning.  This  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  "leary." 

LAS80. — A  long  rope  with  a  running 
noose,  made  either  of  plaited  raw- 
hide, twisted  horsehair,  or  other 
equally  suitable  substance.  On 
the  Western  p'ains  the  lasso  forms 
the  chief  means  by  which  horses, 
mulei,  and  cattle  are  caught,  and 
plainsmen  exhibit  considerable 
skill  in  the  art  of  using  it.  From 
the  Spanish  lazo,  a  noose.  Hence 
TO  LASSO. — See  Lariat. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  rope-malting  is 
to  be  found  pictured  in  some  of  the  tombs  ot 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  was  flax,  and  not 
hemp,  that  these  people  used  for  making 
twines  and  the  smaller  ropes  or  cordage,  by 
twisting  the  fibres  continuously  together. 
For  what  we  know  as  rope,  they  used  the 
fibres  ofthe  date-tree,  whicn  are  applied  even 
at  the  present  day  to  the  same  put  pose.  They 
also  took  narrow  strings  of  leather,  produced 
in  an  elongated  form  by  the  circular  cut 
and  twined  or  twisted  these  into  ropes,  In 
like  manner,  the  hunters  on  the  Pampas 
plains  and  in  Mexico  thus  make  the  lasso 
with  which  they  so  adroitly  catch  wild  horses 
and  other  animals.— Troj'  Daily  Times,  Feb. 
4, 1S88. 

latc  UNPLEASANTNES8.~Aeuphemism 
for  the  late  Civil  War. 

It  is  reported  that  he  was  a  Colonel  in  Jeff 
Davis'  recruits,  and  is  suspected  of  being  the 
same  redoubtable  Colonel  Liddell  who 
figured  prominently  in  the  Louisiana 
Tigers,  a  corps  of  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters during  the  late  unpleasantness. 
—Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  7,  ibb8. 

Lathy,— Thin;  slim;  lath-like. 


Latitat  (Cant), 
attorney. 


■A   lawyer;   an 


Latter  Day  Saints. — The  Mormons. 
A  self-applied  appellation  ;  saints 
in  name,  but  far  from  saints  in 
practice. 

Laurclistic. —  Worthy  of  being 
crowned  with  laurel. 

Lave  ! — A  corruption  of  the  French 

leve  (imperative), /.f..  Get  up! 

A  morning  summons  amongst 
plainsmen.  In  the  early  morning 
a  camp  will  be  aroused  by  cries  of 
lave  I  lave !  and,  in  a  twinkling, 
all  will  be  bustle  and  preparation 
for  a  start. 

How  I  hated  the  slow,  steady  lave  !  lave  ! 
of  our  old  trapper,  when  his  moccasined 
foot  touched  my  side,  and  I  had  to  rouse 
myself  for  s.notner  day's  tramp  through  the 
endless  wilderness  \— Scenes  in  the  Far  IVest, 

Law,  To. — To  go  to  law ;  a  Western 

colloquialism. Law -day,   the 

day  on  which,  in  thinly-populated 
districts,  an   itinerant    magistrate 

administers  the  law. Stabbing 

THE  LAW. — A  slang  phrase  mean- 
ing to  rail  against  any  duly  author- 
ised authority,  or  the  "  powers  that 
be." 

The  Anarchists  of  Chicago  arc  once  more 
at  large.  The  i8th  inst.  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  the  rag-tag 
of  socialism,  anarchism,  and  conmumism 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  with  red  flags, 
and  marched  to  a  chosen  spot  to  hear  their 
favorite  orators.  These  speakers  were  as 
violent  as  ever,  and  gave  no  evidence  of 
having  relinquished  their  favorite  plan  of 
STABBING  THE  LAV/,— Nevada  City  Journal, 
February,  1888. 

Laws!  laws-a-Me!  Law-Sakes!  Law 
Sakes  Alive!  law  Suds!  —  All 
corruptions  of  "  For  the  Lord's 
sake,"  or  "The  Lord  save  us."  In 
England  the  equivalent  phrase  is 
"  Lawk's  a  mercy,"  i.e.,  "  The  Lord 
have  mercy," 
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Lawyer. — (i)  {Ilimautnpus  nifjyicolus). 
— A  small  bird  which  bears  other 
popular  names  —  tilt  and  long 
shanks.  It  is  said  that  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  have  facetiously 
called  it  the  lawyer,  "  on  account  of 

its  long  bill." (2)  In  Canada  a 

fish)  of  the  genus  Lola  is  also  so- 
called. (3)  In  the  States  no  dis- 
tinction is  made,  as  in  England, 
between  a  solicitor  and  a  barrister ; 
all  legal  advisers  are  lawyers. 


LAV. — To  LAY  ON  THICK,  to  flatter. 
This    usage   has  extended  to  and 

become  colloquial  in  England. 

To  LAY  ONE  OUT. — To  get  the  better 
of  one  ;  to  secure  an  advantage  ;  to 
defeat — a  simile  derived  from  the 
"  laying  out  "  of  a  corpse. 

How  tlioy  came  to  bn  liis  antngoriiHts  is 
ncitliiir  here  nor  tlioiu  for  the;  i)r<;s(Mit  pur- 
pose, but  tbey  had  slaked  a  ^ood  deal  on 
LAYING  HIM  OUT,  .lud  Were  moving  heaven 
and  eurtli,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  accomplish 
their  purpose. 

Lay  out. — A  party ;  company ; 

an  OUTFIT  (q.v.). 

Several  persons  in  our  lav  out  in  New 
Mexico  swapped  good  American  horses  for 
muslangs,  for  some  little  boot  of  onions  or 
sech  like  truck,  and  made  about  as  good 
bargains  as  Moses  Primrose,  when  he 
exchanged  a  horse  for  a  lot  of  old  green 
spectacles.— Ovf>7«m<A/o»)^/i/>'. 


Laze,  To. — This,  in  the  sen??  r'  o  act 
lazily,  to  idle  about,  is  n  com- 
mon ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  wtiether 
it  is  more  than  an  individualism. 


Leader. — The  length  of  fine  hair  or 
gut  connecting  a  fishing  line  with 
the  hook.     Another  name  for  it  is 

a  SNELL. 

Leaf  (Cant). — Autumn.  In  this,  as 
in  many  cant  terms,  there  seems 
to  exisc  a  certain  kind  of  pe''verted 
correspondence. 


League  or  the  Rose.  —  The  League 
0/  the  Rose,  which  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  is  a  national  society, 
modelled  aft  ^r  the  I'rimro.se  League 
of  Lngland,  and  was  started  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  last  summer.  Its 
object  is  "  to  maintain  religion, 
liberty,  and  the  British  Lmpire," 
so  the  prospectus  says.  It  includes 
men  and  women  of  every  class  in 
its  ranks. 


Leap  the  Book  (Cant).  —  A  bogus 
marriage. 

Leather  (Cant), — A  pocket  book — 
TO  I'ui.L  OFF  LKATHKR  is,  there- 
fore, to .   •ial  pocket-books  or  purses. 

When  we  got  to  Chicago  on  the  cars  from 
there  to  hen;,  i  i'iii.i.kd  om'  an  old  woman's 
lc;atlicr:  i  lia<ln't  no  more  than  got  it  off  when 
i  wished  i  hadn't  donn  it,  for  awhile  before 
that  i  made  iii>  my  mind  to  be;  a  squari;  b'oke. 
—Mark  Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi, 
P   45a- 


Lkatheriieads.  —  The  nick- 
name given  of  old  to  policemen  or 
watchmci:. 

Here  the  old  police  ori.KATriHRiiKADS  fried 
to  restrain  them,  but  in  vain.  Hostilities 
t0(jk  pl.ice,  several  of  the  police  were  killed 
and  several  mortally  wounded. — New  York 
Mercury,  July  21,  1888. 

Garsight,  who  had  keen  ears  and  eyes,  was 
to  keep  watch  for  the  terrible  Li:ATHliKHEAi>s 
or  watchmen. — Ibid. 

-To  GO  TO  LF.ATiiKR. — A  ranch- 


man's term  used  when,  in  riding  a 
plunging  horse,  a  mnn  grasps  the 
saddle  to  avoid  being  thrown. 

Up  rises  the  broncho's  back  into  an  arch  ; 
his  head,  the  ears  laid  straight  back,  goes 
down  between  his  fore  feet,  and,  squealing 
savagely,  he   makes  a  succession  of  rapid, 

still-h'gged,  jarring  bounds After  a  few 

jumps,  however,  tlu;  average  man  grasps 
nold  of  the  horn  of  the  saddle — th<;  d<;light- 
ful  onlookers  meanwhile  earnestly  advising 
him  not  to  go  to  lkathkr— and  is  contented 
to  get  th'ough  tlie  affair  in  any  shape,  pro- 
viiled  he  can  escape  without  being  thrown 
oft.— Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  Wat. 


LtFT  BOWER.-Sf^  BOWHR. 

f-n^fcr  Stirrup  ^sS?\^^T'^n 
Js  prol)ahlv  notc^^v-    ^'fi'^'^eyos 

from  the  n  ot  of  ;r  ''"""  ^'^'■■^^J 

lish  word  ,    1{;1""'°^'^"  1-"^- 
«r  Mexican  -  n  i ,'' '"  •"  ''^^  ''^^''^"'''^ 

Mexic^an  °^.ddl  .^a.t    '^^    '-^e 

SP'-mish  tomMK     i''"""^.  ^'''""^  '''« 
'-^^r.ed^^,t4S'--. 

^^w  rc,.uIa';Tn«'the-^;!; t'^"'."'-^:  the 
I"  America,  en  .cts  J  nt  P??? 
^^^^'•inng  the  device  of    n     ,  ''n''  ' 

^o^"^;^i3*--s^ht 

letters  is  used  ^""'"'^    ^"    ^ed 

7!^ a'^c^r^t'lledfr ''?''-"-'  ci,air 

•■^Q    Drama.— A      ballet       TJ,     . 


Leg  Strctcher.—To    xa.,„ 

•STRKTCHFK  is  fn  fol     ^P      ^     LEG 

f'annot.  issvnSn,  "'°':^  ^^ten 
'■"K  to  he  ■^"?"^'?°"^w'th  walk- 
back  a  Jn  5?.,!^"'^!"""'  ^^'  '-ind 
excusfof"-..,^,?„";r^'^'V^'<'-nisthe 

s;n-s  li'-;^^^o? 

a  glass.  ■■  ''■'     '^"  '^^cuse  for 

woreofAScarrS"ri?-'-J 
Lowe      savs    A,,,     •        ,J-  ^'^"•'^^ell 

^'-^ck  to    ?n«la^d   the'e  ''"n    «'^^" 
jective  /.«,./i    orml'*^  ^"^'-■"«nt  ad- 

-ah]in«joL^ah^4^odnSter"' 
the     I'resflf^nf'^  "-"'iracterize 

t«  endanger  the  S  „^° /^'^  "«t 
coiiiitr  es    hv    ,.„        I-       '  the  two 

•'^en.si.ivene.i^toldH^'."-'^*'"""^' 
'°  ^^ntish  cruicLsm. 

aj'u ;ion  .''^^l  r  S;"f J".--^'     The 
observedduringLent      "'"^^'''"S 

'"^-^n\%T,T;;tZ'^.h^«  enter. -.,0 

i^i:t  down— thr.  /''■■'"  ""^•"^'  •'i"f'  A 

however    is  in, i„r.    ,     '^    'diom 
'  '^  '"Je/jnitely  extendi 

SovcrciL'iiq  nf"iL,.'"^"y    t-'vident     (lint     ,|,_ 
w.'lks  of   pr.vai,.   /if     i,''"''''-T!""-J  to  the 
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abnegation  anri  Iminility.  If  the  royal 
pari'nts  wish  to  si^o  lh(;ir  offsprings  i.kt 
DOWN  KAsy  from  tlicir  liigh  t-stati,',  tli<:y  will 
adopt  this  course.  Kii:l  over  they  iiiust,  ami 
a  grailiial  (areell  wouM  he  iikk :li  better  than 
a  sudden  capsize.  Now  lliat  thi:  peoiiU;  are 
assmning  tlie  rights  and  privile)'<;s  of 
sovereignty,  we  trust  that  they  will  have 
some  consKleration  for  princes  in  distress. — 
AVtf  YorkSuiulny  Despatch. 

Let    hf.r   rip    is   varied    by 


LKT     IIHR     WICNT,      whlch      liartlctt 

erroneously  tliiuks  "  had  its  origin 
in  steam-boatinf,'."  In  reality  this 
most  vulgar  of  vulgarisms  doubt- 
less originated  in  the  expression 
of  a  tender  desire  for  tlie  repose 
of  some  departed  loved  one.  Jt 
has  most  pr(;ljaljly  been  adopted 
from  a  monumental  inscription 
frequently  to  be  found  in  Jiiiglish 
and  Continental  cemeteries  by 
some  one  not  an  active  member  of 
the  "Academy  of  inscriptions." 
It  should  be  written  K.I. I'.  (Rcqui- 
meat  in  /jfc — May  he  rest  in  peace). 
Its  present  signification  has,  of 
course,  undergone  that  curious 
transition  of  meaning  so  often 
found  in  slang.  The  idea  it  nov/ 
conveys  is  one  of  intensity  of  action 
or  of  extreme  emphasis  of  language, 
borrowed,  no  doulH,  in  part  from 
the  quasi-orthodox  signification  of 
to  rip. 

We  just  set  there,  and  wat'  bed  hitn  i<il' 
and  t<;;ir  around  ti!l  bu  drowned.— .V/drA 
'r-uiiiui'i  JItultlcbcr)}'  b'inn. 

To  LET  ON.— To  pretend.  The 

American  usage  varies  a  little, 
though  slightly,  from  English  slang 
and  the  Scotch  colloquialism.  In 
the  last  two  instances  it  denotes 
the  giving  an  intimation  of  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
and  in  this  sense  was  emi)loyed  by 
Kamsay  in  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  In 
America,  liowe\'er,  it  is  a  mere 
pretence. 

In  order  to  get  a  chance  to  fly  his  kite  on 
Sun<lay,  he  usi.il  to  hang  a  kt-y  on  the  string, 
and  I.KT  ON  to  be  fiihiig  for  lightning.— 
Mark  Twain'i  Lad  Uoy. 


With  a  malevolence,  which  is  without 
paralUl  in  history,  he  would  work  all  day, 
and  then  sit  up  nights,  and  i.kt  on  to  be 
Ktudving  algebra  by  the  light  of  a  snioulder- 
iiig  hre,  so  that  all  other  boys  might  have  to 
do  th.it  also,  or  else  have  Benjamin  l-'ranklin 
thrown  up  to  ihem. — Ibid. 

-To  LET  OUT. — To  commence; 


to  begin  ;  or  to  make  a  statement 

or  explanation. To   let  si.idk 

is,  of  course,  a  very  old  Knglish 
expression,  which,  however  has 
obtained  a  new  life  from  General 
N  P.  iianks'  famous  remark  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  Civil 
War,  "  Let  the  Union  slide." 

Li:TTING     Tllli     I'INOKR     RIDK     TIIK 

'inij.Mii  TOO  OKTKN  is  a  delicatc 
alhision,  in  the  figurative  language 
of  the  South-west,  to  intemperance, 
the  result  being,  as  it  is  truly 
though    vulgarly    said,     that    the 

"eyesight  weakens  on  it." To 

LET  ui'. — To  release,  and  similarly, 
A  LET  UI'  is  a  relief ;  a  break  ;  both 
expressions  are  taken  from  pugilis- 
tic slang. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  on  which  the  third  bat- 
talion of  the  I'irst  Massachusetts  Cavalry 
ariived  at  Warrenlon,  V'a.  It  rained  for 
three  d.iys,  aluKJst  without  a  i,i;t  ur,  after 
wi!  reai;hi:d  our  destination. — Troy  Daily 
Titius,  iHHH. 

The  indications  are  that  the  racing  will 
approach  the  (irst-cl.iss  order  from  nowinitil 
the  (lose  of  th<;  regular  meeting  in  April. 
There  will  be  a  i.kt  Cl'of  a  few  days,  m.iybc 
a  week,  bitw<:en  the  close  of  the  Winter 
Meeting  and  tin;  opening  of  the  Spring 
Meeting. — J'he  Spirit  o]  the  Times,  ibSS. 

When  ev(rryr;ibbit  is  killed,  the  coyotes  sit 
down  on  their  liaunclies  to  a  verycoiuhjrtable 
bail  |uet,  and  ii(;ver  l.Kl  i;r  until  they  have 
taken  aboard  so  much  rabbit  meat  that  they 
can  hardly  stir. — San  !•  raiuisM  Weekly 
Examiner,  March  22,  iWA, 


Letch  ED  (Cant). — When  a  house- 
breaker's progress  is  barred  by 
une.  peeled  fastenings,  he  says 
th«.  door  or  window  is  letchcd. 


leve'e. — An  embankment.  From  the 
French  Uvie  ;  this  term  is  common 
throughout  Louisiana,  especially  in 
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the  lower  part  of  that  State,  which 
has  been  ^raihially  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  So  also  to  i.i;vi:i:.  The 
lower  reaches  of  the  Mi>isissippi 
are  leveed  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

We  HO  ashore  at  HrHair,  a  plantation  colc- 
br.ilid  for  its  ciKtliil  and  sy  .tcmaiii;  fiild 
wor':.  'I'Ik!  pi. inter  is  wailiii);  upon  tlio 
i.i'.VKB  for  his  Kuebis. — Hcnbner's  Mtii^azitie, 
1BH7. 

A  (4ron|)  of  slf;ain  boats  lie  with  llieir 
noseri  at,'ainst  tli«  hanlt.  Tli'",(;  an;  the 
KUKai-Jjoat';,  and  this  p.ii  ticnkir  porlion  of 
thi;  city's  protecting;  imihankiiicm  ib  called 
the  sugar  luvrk.— J  but. 

Level. — To  no  onp.'s  lkvel  hf.st, 
i.e.,  to  perform  to  the  full  e.xtent  of 

one's  aljilily. Li:vi:r,  iii:aoi:ij  is 

applied  to  men  with  well-jjalanced 
minds— practit.al,  shrewd,  and  pos- 

sessin>{   common  sense. To    do 

TuiNos  ON  A  iiKr)AO  i.icvKi,  implies 
stability  and  fixedness;  thus,  a 
liroaU  level  price  is  the  fixed  price 
—one  t!i:it  v.ili  neither  be  raised 
nor  lowered.  Tiie  common  tjri^in 
of  all  these  plirases  is  to  be  found 
in  milling  pliraseology.  "Now, 
pardner,  I  feel  that  I  can't  drift  no 
further  on  this  level,  and  I  guess 
I've  got  to  go  down  lower." 

Levy. — A  local  name  in  some  States 
for  a  Spanish  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents — 
a  contraction  of  "elevenpence." 
Both  term  and  coin  are  now 
obsolete  in  America.  According 
to  H(jtt<n,  a  hny  is  a  Liverptjol 
word  for  a  shilling,  and  among 
labourers  a  levy  is  a  sum  obtaim-d 
before  it  i  <  due;  something  to  keep 
a  man  going  till  Saturday  night 
comes,  or  his  task  is  finished. 


Lewisites. — A  local  New  York  term 
apjilied  to  tlie  suppf)riers  of 
Morgan  I  a;  wis,  who  was  Governor 
in  I  bo4.  It  was  the  "  swell "  party 
of  the  day. 


Lib  (Cant). —  Sleep  is  so  named. 

LiniiKOic.  —  A   bed. F^iiuiicN. — 

A    private    house. Liukk.n. — A 

lodging  house.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  a  house,  whether  private 
or  semi-public,  is  here  regarded  as 
merely  a  sleeping  place—  a  forcible 
commentary  on  tlie  habits  of  the 
class  in  question. 

Liberal, — This  term  acquired  a 
renewed  significance  from  a  move- 
ment headed  by  Carl  Schurz  in 
Missouri,  in  1870,  which  resulted  in 
a  divisi(m  of  the  loc;d  Kepubli- 
cans  into  Liheyab;  and  "  Kadicals," 
the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
STALWART  as  more  recently  used. 
It  is  also  used  in  combination  with 
other  party  names. 

LiBERTv  POLE. — A  flagstaff  surmoun- 
ted by  a  Cap  of  Liberty  -an 
embl(;m  of  American  institutions 
frequently  found  in  the  cities  of 
the  Kepublic  of  the  West. 

Lick. — The  fondness  of  both  wild  and 
domesticated  animals  for  salt  has 
resulted  in  saline  deposits,  and 
springs,  being  called /;V/«.  A  famous 
resort  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky  is 
called  the  mo  lio.N'E;  lick  (q.v.), 
from   the  immense    quantities    of 

bones    found     there. To    lick 

(Cant). — To  coax. 

LicnETv  Split. — To  GO  LfCKETY  split, 

i.e.,  with  violent  exertion  -  -prohably 
a  variation  formed  on  the  ancient 
cant  lycke,  to  excel,  to  overcome. 

Lie,  To. — To  bear  examination;  or 
"  to  hold  water." 

Tlie  roiirt  held  also  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the'  ^irl  was  c:oiivini;ed  tli.it  she 
w.as  ahoiit  to  die  when  she  niad(!  .1  dying 
detj.oalion,  and  (;xpr(sse<l  hitlief  that  110 
(;onvi<;tion  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
would  LiK.  A  new  trial  was  granted.— NtH; 
Yorit  Evenmi'  I'oit,  February  24,  ibbS. 
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To      LIE     AROUND     LOOSE. — A 

man  of  loafing  habits  is  said  to  lie 
aroiutd     loose. Another     lie 

NAILED  TO  the    COUNTER  ! — A    Col- 

loquialism,  the  meaning  of   which 
is  obvious — a  detected  slander. 

'  Who  employed  you  last  ? '  'A  Republican 
speiikcr,  who  liad  uie  back  up  his  rlnclaia- 
tion  that  Cleveland  was  in  the  habit  of 
beatin(»  his  wife.  '  But  that  lii;  was  nailed 
a  good  while  ago.'  '  I  know  it,'  chuckled 
the  C.  L.,  'but  it  is  easy  enough  to  pull  out 
the  nail.' — Texas  Siftiiti^s,  October  zo,  1888. 

The  La  Junta  Tribune  has  scooped  all  the 
papers  in  the  State  by  nailing  the  first 
compaign  lie  this  season, — Denver  Repub- 
liean,  May  6,  i838. 

A    LIE    MADE    OUT    OF    WHOLE 

CLOTH,  i.e.,  an  out-and-out  false- 
hood. 


Life  Everlasting. — A  plant,  the  blos- 
som of  which,  when  dried,  is  like 
the  French  "  Immortelle,"  very 
durable. 

Lift.— To  lift  hair. — To  scalp.  A 
frequent  colloquialism  in  the  West. 
This,  like  to  scalp,  is  often  used 
idiomatically    in   the  sense  of   to 

annihilate. On  the  lift. — On 

the  move. 

I  can  conceive  but  of  one  extenuation ; 
Bolus  was  ON  THE  lift  for  Texas,  and  the 
desire  was  natural  to  qualify  himself  for 
citizenship. — Fliisli  Times  0/  Alabama. 

Lifters  (Cant). — Crutches. 

Light-house  (Cant). — A  man  with  a 
very  red  nose — a  warning  signal  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Lightning  Express. — A  sobriquet  ap- 
plied on  miiny  railways  to  a  quick 
travelling  train.  The  American 
is  nothing  if  not  graphic  in  his 
phraseology ;  to  wit,  a  Western 
variant    for    the    same,    greased 

LIGHTNING. 

Ye're  'blecst  tor  keep  a  steady  han'  an'  a 
keen  eye;  but  mo'n  that,  ye're  bleesten  ter 


b'lieve  thar's  somebody  bigger'n  the  presi- 
dent o'  the  road  or  thegcn'al  supe'intendent 
a-backin'  of  ye  up.  lif  ye  don't,  ye  ain't  no 
fittin'  man  fur  ter  run  a  liohtnin'  kxfre.ss 
on  that  division.— StniM^z-'s  Magazine,  1887. 

When  the  locomotive  was  introduced  into 
this  country  it  was  soon  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  newspapers.  The  New  York 
journals  make  a  groat  fuss  about  their 
special  trains,  and  their  lightning  trains, 
and  all  that,  but  the  truth  is  that  years  and 
years  ago  old  Horace  Grcely  ran  a  faster 
special  than  has  ever  been  run  since,  and 
on  a  poor  railroad  at  that.— .Verw  York  Mer- 
cury, 1888. 

Light  Out,  To. — To  decamp  hastily. 

Her  successor  [one  of  Chip's  nurses  by 
John  Happy],  secured  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful search,  only  remained  with  us  a  couple 
of  hours.  Kcmarking,  incidentally,  toanother 
of  the  domestic  retainers  of  the  undersigned, 
as  she  was  building  a  fire,  '  Ef  this  warn't  a 

d d  lonely  ole  hole.'    It  was  considered 

that  such  a  familiarity  with  the  choicest 
expletives  of  our  chaste  language  fitted  her, 
perhaps,  for  a  livelier  sphere.  She  was, 
therefore,  assisted  to  light  out,  or  else 
she  would  be  thrown  out  of  a  two-storey 
window  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  or  the 
seat  of  her  pantaloons — if  she  had  any. — 
Oddities  of  Soutliern  Life,  1883. 


Likely. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
English  signification,  likely  in 
America  is  used  for  estimable, 
sensible,  etc.  Webster,  in  his 
Unabridf^ed,  says: — "Such  as  may 
be  liked  ;  of  honorable  or  excellent 
qualities  or  character  ;  as  a  likely 
man  or  woman,  that  is,  of  good 
character  or  accomplishments  that 
render  him  pleasing  or  respectable. 
It  also  has  the  general  sense  of 
promising." 

LiLYWHiTE  (Cant). — By  a  strange, 
though  not  unusual  perversion, 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  negro  and 
a  chimney-sweep— both,  one  would 
think,  of  anything  but  a  lily-white 
complexion. 

Limb. — Some  Americans,  especially 
women,  with  a  mock  modesty, 
which  is  notorious,  decline  to  call  a 
leg    a   leg;    they    call    it    a   limb 
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instead.  This  tendency  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  greater 
freedom  extended  to  American 
girls  and  women  is  borne  in  mind, 
unless,  indeed,  it  arises  from  guilty 
knowledge.  White,  who,  perhaps, 
was  rather  given  to  excessive 
incisiveness  of  speech,  remarked 
that  perhaps  such  persons  think 
that  it  is  indelicate  for  women 
to  have  legs,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  concealed  by 
garments  and  should  be  con- 
cealed in  speech.  Professor  Geikie, 
during  one  of  his  Canadian  tours, 
also  found  out  that  both  sexes  had 
limbs  of  some  sort ;  the  difficulty 
was  to  discover  whether  they  were 
used  to  stand  on  or  to  hold  by. 
Sensible  people  everywhere,  how- 
ever, have  little  part  in  such 
prudery. 

Limekill. — A  New  Englandism  for 
limekiln.  So  used  by  Gayton, 
and  therefore,  a  survival. 

Limit  (in  Poker). — A  condition  made 
at  the  beginning  of  a  game,  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  any  single  bet 
or  raise. 


LiMsv.  —  This    is   current    in 
England  for  weak  or  flexible. 


New 


Lincoln  Skins. — In  South  Carolina, 
a  term  signifying  fractional  cur- 
rency. 

Line,  to.  —  See    Side-line. To 

LINE  BEES. — To  track  these  insects 
to  their  haunts. 

The  Indian,  he  could  circumvent  and  out- 
liiaiiceiivre  .it  his  own  games,  and  at  killing 
every  kind  of  aninia!  known  in  the  woods  or 
on  the  prairies ;  at  fisliing  and  at  lining  bees, 
the  oldest  and  best  hunters  acknowledged 
Tom's  supremacy. — Santa  Fi  Expedition,  /.. 
p.  53- 

Linemen. — An  American  rail- 
way term  for  plate-layers. 


A  force  of  linemen,  which  arrived  here 
from  Philadelphia  to-day,  removed  700  polos 
from  the  track  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.— £)i(i7>'  Inter  Ocean,  March  14, 

isas. 

To    HANDLE    THE     LINES. — An 

equivalent  of  to  handle  the  ribbons 

or  ruins. Fight  it  out  on  this 

LINE,  is  a  phrase  which,  originating 
with  General  Grant  during  the 
Civil  War,  became  proverbial. 


-Line   riding.- 


A  plainsman's 
term  for  patrolling.  In  the  winter 
the  tract  of  country  on  which  cattle 
are  stationed  is  apportioned  into 
lines  or  beats,  to  watch  which  men 
are  set  apart  and  made  responsible. 

In  riding  over  the  beat  eacli  man  drives 
any  cattle  that  have  come  near  it  back  into 
the  Bad  Lands,  and  if  he  sees  by  the  hoof- 
marks  that  a  few  have  strayed  out  over  the 
line  very  recently,  lie  will  follow  and  fetcli 
them  home.  They  must  be  shoved  well  back 
into  the  Bad  Lands  before  a  great  storm 
strikes  them  ;  for  if  they  once  begin  to  drift 
in  masses  before  an  icy  gale  it  is  impossible 
for  a  small  number  of  men  to  hold  them,  and 
the  only  thing  is  to  let  them  go,  ^.nd  then  to 
organize  an  expedition  to  follow  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  Line  riding  is  very  cold 
work,  and  dangerous  too,  when  the  men  have 
to  be  out  in  a  Dlinding  snowstorm,  or  in  a 
savage  blizzard  that  takes  the  spirit  in  the 
thermometer  far  down  below  zero.  In  the 
worst  storms  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
be  oM.— Ranch  Life  m  the  Far  West. 


LiNGuisTER  (pronounced  linkinstey). — 
A  talkative  busybody.  This  New 
England  phrase  is  doubtless  derived 
from  sailor  usage ;  amongst  this 
class  a  liuguister  is  an  interpreter. 


LiNTER. — A  Massachusetts  term  for  a 
cattle  feeding-trough. 

Liquor,  To,  or  To  Liquor  Up.  —  To 
partake  of  drink.  Although  un- 
doubtedly coming  within  the  cate- 
g.iry  of  Americanisms  by  reason  of 
more  extended  usage,  this  phrase 
was  yet  well  known  to  the  English 
people  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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List,  To,  Listing.  —  Terms  used  in 
cotton  cultivation,  and   signifying 

to  make   ready  plots  of  land. 

Lister.— One  who  schedules  or 
makes  out  lists  Not  common, 
Bartlett  affirming  that  he  had 
heard  it  nowhere  but  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

Little. — As  a  sobriquet  littk  has  been 
applied  to  m.any  famous  Americans  ; 
also  to  one  State  at  least  in  the 
Union.     Among  those  specially  so 

known     may    be    mentioned 

Little  giant.  —  A  nickname  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was 
small  of  stature,  but  of  great 
intellect.  When  he  was  nomina- 
ted for  the  Presidency  in  1859, 
campaign  clubs,  calling  them- 
selves "  Little  Giants,"  were  or- 
ganized and  uniformed  after  the 
manner  of  the  wiDh  awakes  (q.v.). 
Little  Mac. — The  army  nick- 
name of  General  George  B. 
McClelland.  It  became  conspicu- 
ous, politically,  when  he  wiis  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1864. Little  Van. — 

Martin  Van  IBuren,  eighth  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States. 

Little  Rhody.  —  Rhode  Island, 
from  its  diminutive  size  as  com- 
pared with  other  States  in  the 
Union,  it  being  the  smallest.  Its 
acreage  is  only  1,306  square  miles, 
whilst  Texas  contains  274,356 
square  miles,  and  is  larger  than 
Sweden  and  Norway  together. 

Live. — Quick,  active. — An  all-round 
commendatory  adjective.  Thus  a 
live  business  man  is  one  whose 
qualities  in  that  respect  are  of  the 

keenest  description. — See  Beat. 

Live  oak  {Quercus  virens). —  The 
evergreen  oak. 

Live  Out,  To. — In  New  England  this 
is  applied  to  those  in  service,  and 
who  reside  with  tj-cir  employers. 


Liver. — To  curl  one's  liver — To 
experience  intensity  of  feeling, 
enjoyable  or  otherwise. 

I  think  that  much  the  most  enjoyable  of  all 
races  is  a  steamboat  race  ;  but,  next  to  that, 
I  prefer  the  gay  and  joyous  mule-rush.  Two 
red-hot  steamboats  raging  along,  iicck-and- 
neck,  straining  every  nerve — that  is  to  say, 
e.ery  rivet  in  the  boilers — quaking  and 
shaking  and  groaning  from  stem  to  stern, 
spouting  white  steam  from  the  pipes,  pouring 
black  smoke  from  the  chimneys,  raining 
down  sparks,  parting  the  river  into  long 
breaks  of  hissing  foam — this  is  sport  that 
MAKics  A  body's  viiUY  LIVER  CURL  with  en- 
joyment. A  horse-race  is  pretty  tame  and 
colorless  in  comparison. — Mark  Tuain's 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  pp.  414-415. 

Llano. — A  Spanish-Mexican  term  for 
a  plain  or  prairie,  and  still  current 
in  the  South-western  States. 

Loan,  To. — Loan,  says  R.  G.  White, 
is  a  noun  and  not  a  verb  ;  it  is  the 
thing  lent ;  but  it  may  sound  larger 
to  some  people  to  say  they  have 
loaned  a  thousand  dollars  when  they 
mean  that  they  have  lent  that 
amount.  Lowell,  always  anxious  to 
defend  the  "  American  Language," 
points  out  that  it  was  used  long 
ago  in  Albion's  "England."  Never- 
theless, it  must  still  continue  to  be 
classed  as  an  Americanism  if  wide, 
exclusive,  and  almost  universal 
usage  can  make  it  so. 

'That  five  dollar  I  loaned  you  some  time 
ago,  Fledgely,'  observed  Robinson,  'sets  a 
good  example  to  Christians.'  'Er-yes,'  re- 
plied Fledgely,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 
'  How — how's  that  ? '  'It  keeps  lent  so  well.' 
—Neiii  York  Sun,  1888. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  spectra  of  the  brighest  stars  Mrs. 
Draper  has  loaned  to  the  Observatory  the 
II  inch  photographic  telescope  employed  by 
her  husband. — Nation,  April  7,  1887, 

LOBBY,  Lobbyist. — Lobbyists  are  per- 
sons who  frequent  the  approaches 
to  legislative  halls,  and  seek  to  in- 
fluence legislation  by  lobbying,  which 
may  mean  argument  or  absolute 
bribery.  The  lobby  is  also  called 
the  "Third  Ho'j^e." 
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His  enemies — and  what  man  has  no 
enemies? — say  that  lie  doesn't  want  the  bill 
to  pass,  and  that  he  talks  it  to  death  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  his  job  of  professional  pro- 
moter of  legislation.  This  title  is  soiiietinies 
pronounced  lobbyist  for  short. — Troy  Daily 
Times,  January  31,  1888. 

LOBLOLLY  BAY  {Goyclonici  hisyuntJiiis). — 
A  maritime  tree  flourishing  in  the 
Southern  States  ;  it  also  Letrs  the 
name  of  the  holly-bay.  Its  foli- 
age is  very  ornamental,  and  the 
tree  is  consequently  esteemed  on 
this  account. 


Loblolly  Pine. — This  pine  in  the 
South  is  named  the  old  field 
PINE,  and  in  Virginia  the  white 

PINE. 
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preparation  of  such  news  for  press 
is  called  localizing. 

'  "-"ATE,  To. — To  place  ;  to  settle  in 
a  particular  spot  or  position.  After 
long  discussion  this  verb  (which  is 
stillmorefrequently  used  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  with  much 
greater  latitude  of  meaning)  has 
forced  its  way  into  general  use. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Woods,  of  200,  Broadway, 
Quincy,  HI.,  has  written  to  Chief  Huebler 
with  ilie  hope  of  locating  her  husband, 
Nathan  Woods,  a  railroad  man,  whom  she 
has  not  heard  from  for  a  year  or  more. — 
Missouri  Republican,  February  24, 1888. 

Hence     locator,     one     who 

selects  places  or  settles  in  a  partic- 
ular    spot. Also      LOCATION,      a 

particular  place. 

By  the  laws  of  the  district,  the  locators 
or  claimants  of  a  ledge  were  obliged  to  do  a 
fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  work  on  their 
new  property  within  ten  days  after  the  date 
of  the  LOCATION,  or  the  property  was  forfeited, 
and  any  body  could  go  and  seize  it  that 
chose. — Mark  Twain's  Roughing  It. 

The  settlement  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  on  (In  Mississippi, — a  perfect 
LOCATION ;  it  had  some  defects,  until  the  river 
made  the  cut-off  at  Shirt  Tail  Bend,  which 


remedied  the    evU.— Thorpe's  Big  Dear   0/ 
A  rkansas. 


LocKRUMS. — A  factitious  word  for 
oddiiies  of  manner;  or  eccentri- 
cities. 

I'd  say  to  the  members,  don't  come  down 
here  to  Halifax  with  your  lockrums  about 
politics  I — Sam  Slick's  Clockmaker, 

Loco.— The  history  of  this  word  is 
rather  singular.  In  the  Spanish  it 
is  an  adjective,  meaning  mad, 
crack-brained.  There  is  a  plant 
on  the  plains  which  poisons  cattle, 
and  produces  all  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  insanity  ;  and  some- 
one observing  this  called  it  loco- 
weed.  From  the  substantive  a 
verb  sprang  into  use  ;  cattle  show- 
ing signs  of  madness  were  said  to  be 
locoed,  and  so  finally  the  word  ex- 
tended to  human  beings.  Some  have 
derived  these  meanings  from  the 
plant  itself,  as  if  it  had  originally 
borne  the  name  loco  ;  but  this  is 
incorrect,  the  real  process  having 
been  just  the  reverse. 

Loco-Foco. — Thirty  years  ago  the 
Democrats  were  quite  generally 
nicknamed  loco-focos.  Originally 
the  term  was  invented  as  an  adver- 
tising "catch"  by  a  New  York 
dealer  in  matches  and  cigars.  Its 
political  application  came  about  in 
this  wise.  In  1835  there  was  a 
split  in  Tammany  Hall  over  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. The  friends  of  each  at- 
tempted to  pack  a  meeting,  and  in 
the  scene  of  confusion  which 
ensued,  the  gas  was  turned  off  by 
connivance  of  one  f.iction.  The 
other  faction,  however,  h.id,  in 
anticipation  of  such  a  crisis,  come 
provided  with  loco-foco  matches  and 
candles,  and  the  room  was  at  once 
relighted.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer 
dubbed  the  anti-monopolists  who 
had  used  the    matches   loco-focos, 
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and  the  name  was  shortly  affixed 
to  the  whole  party. 

When  the  loco-focos  take  you  round  a 
corner,  and  try  to  lioney-fo^le  you,  as  tlicy 
say  in  Kentucky,  ask  tlicr.i  what  arc;  Cass's 
civil  qnaliiii.s.— S*at7t  cf  F.  Smitli  at  a 
Taylor  Meeliitj;,  Washiiigtou, 

LOG,  To. — Literally  to  fell  trees  and 
convert  them  into  logs.  The  lum- 
ber industry,  as  woodcutting  is 
called  in  America,  has  been,  and 
^.  rhaps  is  still,  one  of  the  most 

important    on   the    continent. 

Log  cabin. — As  the  word  implies, 
a  cabin  made  of  logs,  generally  un- 
hewn.  Log    cabin     and    iiaud 

CIDER  ! — A  catch  -  phrase  of  the 
Presidential  Campaign  of  183Q,  in 
allusion  to  the  antecedents  of  the 
candidates.  Miniature  log  cabins 
and  cidfjr  barrels  were    drawn   in 

procession  through  the  streets. 

Log  canoe. — A  canoe  hollowed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a   tree ;    also 

called  DUG  out  (qv.). Logger. 

— A  lumberman  or  woodcutter. 

Logging    bee. — See    To   log  and 

Bee. Logging    camp.  —  The 

place  where  trees  are  cut;  also 
applied  to  the  cabin  or  hut  occu- 
pied by  those  engaged  in  logging 

operations. Logging  swamp. — 

The  spot  where  trees  are  being  cut 
down  for  lumber  ;  the  word  is  often 
a  misnomer,  but,  as  the  finest  trees 
grow  in  swampy  places,  the  term 
has  passed  into  general  use  to 
designate  any  spot  where  trees  are 

being  felled. Log  rolling. — In 

addition  to  the  primary  meaning 
of  this  term  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  lumbermen,  it  also 
possesses  a  widely  spread  political 
signification.  The  hardest  part 
of  the  woodcutter's  task  com- 
mences when  the  trees  have  been 
felled  and  prepared  for  market. 
He  then  has  to  draw,  drag,  or 
otherwise  convey  them  to  the 
water's  edge.  As  the  time  for  transit 
approaches,  the  lumbermen  of  the 


different  camps,  within  a  certain 
radius,  join  their  forces,  and  by 
this  means  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty. This  is  called  log-rolling. 
The  process  in  politics  is  very 
similar.  For  example,  two  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  A  and  B,  each 
have  Bills  which  they  wish  to  pass. 
A  may  have  no  real  interest  in  B's 
measure,  nor  vice  versa,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  self  interest,  they  both 
agree  to  support  and  vote  for  each 
other.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
thereby  a  door  is  opened  for  mal- 
practice of  all  kinds. 

Logic  Choppeb.— One  given  to  meta- 
physical reasoning;  or,  as  Brother 
Jonathan's  vigorous  vernacular 
expresses  it,  "  one  who  would  talk 
the  hind  leg  off  a  cow." 


LoGicisE,  To. — To  reason.  A  spurious 
word. 


LoGiE. — (i)  In  the  West  Indies,  and 
more  especially  in  Deniarara,  the 
name  for  an  open  shed,  in  which 
the  refuse  of  the  sug;ir-cane  is 
stored,  previous  to  consumption  as 

fuel. (2)  Inferior  fish  are  called 

logies  among  rod-fishermen. 

Logy. — Dull ;  slow  ;  prosy.  Applied 
mainly  to  persons  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, from  log,  with  much  the 
same  meaning. 

LoMA. — A  Spanish-Mexican  term  for 
a  flat-topped  hill  or  ridge.  The 
diminutive  lomita  is  also  met  with 
in  the  regions  once  under  Spanish 
rule. 


Lone  Star  State. — The  State  of 
Texas.  The  fact  of  the  standard 
of  this  State  bearing  a  single  star 
in  its  centre  is  the  origin  of  the 
nickname  Lone  Stay  State. 
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Long  Bit. —  A    defaced    twenty-cent 

piece  was  once  so  called. Long 

KNIVES. — An  Indian  term  for  white 
men,  in  allusion  to  their  swords. 
The  origin  of  the  term  was  as  fol- 
lows:— In  the  year  1764,  a  Colonel 
Gibson,  of  Fort  Pitt,  came  acci- 
dentally upon  a  party  of  Mingoes, 
encamped  on  Cross  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio.  Little  Eagle,  a 
distinguished  chief,  commanded 
the  party,  and  upon  discovering  the 
whites,  gave  a  fearful  whoop  and  at 
the  same  time  discharged  his  gun 
at  the  colonel.  The  ball  passed 
through  Gibson's  coat  without 
injuruig  him.  With  the  quickness 
of  a  tiger  he  sprang  upon  his  foe, 
and  with  one  sweep  of  his  sword, 
severed  the  head  of  Little  Eagle 
from  his  body.  Two  other  Indians 
were  killed  by  the  whites,  but  the 
others  escaped  and  reported  that 
the  white  captain  had  cut  off  the 
head  of  their  chief  with  his  long 
knife.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  and  fearfully  significant 
term  long  knives.  It  was  applied 
throughout  the  war  to  Virginians, 
and  even  to  this  day  has  not  been 
forgotten  by  some  of  the  Western 

tribes. Long    moss    {Tillandsiu 

usncoides). — A  vegetable  parasite, 
which  is  erroneously  called  a  moss  ; 
it  grows  like  the  mistletoe  on  cer- 
tain trees,  but  derives  no  sus- 
tenance from  them.  It  specially 
favors  the  cypress  and  the  acacia. 

Long  sauce. — The  vernacular 

of  the  New  England  States  has 
preserved  the  old  English  usage  in 
speaking  of  vegetables  as  "  sauce." 
Long  sauce  is  the  name  applied  to 
beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  such 
shaped  vegetables;  whilst  roots,  like 
turnips,    onions,   etc.,    are    called 

SHORT      SAUCE       {q.V.).  LONG 

shanks. — One  of  the  popular  names 
of  the  black-ne<  ked  stilt,  otherwise 

called  the  lawyer  (q.v). Long 

SUGAR. — A  North  Carolinan  term 
for  molasses ;  in  New  England,  the 


same  product  was  formerly  named 

LONG    SWEETENING. LONG  TOM. 

— An  apparatus  used  by  miners  in 
the  washing  of  gold. 

•Long  On. — A  colloquialism  fre- 
quently met  with  in  New  England, 
and  meining  "occasioned  by." 
This  is  a  survival  of  Old  English 
usage,  as  it  has  been  traced  back 
to  Middlelon. 

Loo  ED. — To  t\:  LOOED,  i.e.,  to  be 
defeated  or  "  worsted "  in  an 
undertaking,  a  simile  derived  from 
the  card  taljle.  The  same  meaning 
applies  to  euchre  {q.v.). 

LooK-OuT. — An  attendant  who,  at  the 
gaming-table,  is  supposed  to  see 
that  matters  are  conducted  fairly  ; 
that  no  mistakes  are  made  ;  and 
that  money  won  goes  to  the  right 
person. 

Inspector  Steer  arraigned  thirty-threo 
gamblers,  whom  he  arrested  at  No.  208,  West 
Thirtieth  Street  last  evening,  before  Justice 
Welde,  at  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court 
this  morning.  The  look-outs  were  held  in 
700  dols.  bail  each  for  examination  to-mor- 
row. The  other  prisoners  were  discharged. 
— New  York  Evfuing  Post,  February  24,  1888. 

Loon  {Colymbus  torquatus).  —  Also 
called    the    black    swimmer    and 

the         NORTHERN        DIVKR.  AS 

STRAIGHT    AS     A     LOON'S     LEG    is   a 

frequently  heard  figure  of  speech, 
derived  from  the  bird  in  question. 

Looseness. — Without  restraint;  with 
perftct  freedom.  To  go  it  with 
A  LOOSENESS,  i.e.,  without  check, 
is  often  heard.  In  English  s\^^.,1 
we  get  "  on  the  loose,"  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  restricted  in  meaning. 

Lope. — To  leap,  or  to  run.  Authorities 
differ  concerning  the  derivation  of 
lope,  and  but  little  pre-eminence 
seems  possible  to"  any  of  the  con- 
flicting theories,  which  are  (i)  thai 
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it  is  a  contraction  of  "  gallop"  ;  (2) 
that  the  Dutch  loopen,  to  run  or 
leap,  is  responsible  for  the  modern 
form  ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  the  same 
as  lope,  to  run  away,  an  English 
provincialism. 

We  made  quick  work  of  saddling,  and  the 
second  each  man  was  ready,  away  lie  lopkij 
through  the  dusk,  splashing  and  slipping  in 
the  pools  of  water  that  studded  the  muddy 
plain.— Roosevelt's  Ranch  Life  in  the  Far 
West. 

Lost  Cause, — With  mournful  pathos 
the  Southerner  refers  to  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought  and  was 
defeated  as  the  lost  cause.  The 
principle  involved  was  not  only 
the  existence  of  slavery  within  the 
borders  of  the  Union,  but  also  the 
far  more  widely-reaching  doctrine 
of  States'  Rights. 

In  May,  i88f),  in  Atlanta,  Henry  W.  Grady 
delivered  what  Mr.  Ingalls  characterizes  as 
a  talogy,  coming  near  to  the  frontier  of  sac- 
rilege and  the  line  of  blasphemy,  on  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  lost 
CAUSE. — Daily  Inter-Ocean,  ^Iarch7,  1888. 

Lot. — Applied  to  land,  lot  is  equi- 
valent to  the  English  plot ;  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  piece,  portion,  or 
division  of  land ;  thus  city-lots, 
town-lots,  cemetery -lots,  water-lots, 
house-lots,  etc.,  etc.  The  term 
seems  to  have  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Webster  suggests 
that  its  origin  may  be  sought  in  a 
practice  of  casting  lots  for  the 
choicer  portions — hence  the  collo- 
quialism,   TO    GO    ACROSS    LOTS. — 

See  Across  lots. 

Louisiana  Tigers. — A  corps  of  Con- 
federate sharpshooters  was  so 
called  in  the  late  Civil  War. 

LOWBELIA,     HiGHBELIA.  The         first- 

nained  is  a  corruption  of  Lobelia  in- 
flata:  and  a  similar  plant  of  vigorous 
trailing  growth  was,  by  a  species 
of  correspondence,  termed  highbelia 


by  the  quack  medicine  vendors 
who  use  these  plants  in  their 
decoctions. 

Low  BLACKBERRY.— The  DEWBERRY. 

LOW-DOWNER.— In  North  Carolina,  a 
wrecker. 

LOWER  House. — The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  distinguished  from 
the  Senate. 

Low  Ground. — A  Virginian  term  for 
bottom  lands  (q.v.) 

LucivEE  (Lynx  canadensis). — Lucivee  is 
a  corruption  of  the  French  loup 
cervier. 

Lugs. — (i)  Ground  leaves  of  tobacco 

when  prepared  for  market. (2) 

Airs;  style.     "To  put  on /«^s." 

Pretty  carpets  and  furniture  came  from 
Denver,  and  the  boys  began  to  think  that  the 
parson  was  putting  on  lugs.  But  they  ex- 
cused a  good  deal  in  the  parson,  and  really 
vied  with  one  another  in  paying  homage  in 
their  rough  way  to  the  parson's  ward. — Port- 
land Transcript,  March  14,  i888. 

Lumber. — Sawn  timber.  The  lumber 
industry,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  has  given 
rise  to  many  terms,  most  of  which 
are    self-explanatory ;     such     are 

LUMBERER   and    LUMBERMAN,  those 

who  procure  and  bring  down  tim- 
ber from  the  backwoods  to  the 
centres  of  population ;  lumber- 
merchant,  LUMBERING,  LUM.pSR- 
YARD. 

'  Illinois  may  be  the  Prairie  State,  but  we 
go  there  for  walnut  logs  and  lumber,'  said  a 
representative  of  M.  J.  Osgood,  the  lumber- 
man, in  discussing  the  log  situation  with  a 
Journal  reporter. — Indianapolis  Journal,  1888. 

Lumber    State.  —  Maine    is 

thus  known  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive  pine   forests;    for    which 
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reason  it  is  also  known  as  the  Pinf, 

Tree  State. I.UMiir.R  wagon. 

— A  farnn t's  produce  cart. 

Lummox. — This  Enghsh  provincial- 
ism is  colloquial  in  America  for  a 
heavy,  stupid  fellow ;  so  also  is 
LL'NK-HEAi),  with  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

LYCEUM. — Where  Academy,  Associa- 
tion, or  Society  would  be  used  in 
Enf;land  Lyceum  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  America.  The  word  may 
sij,'nify  either  the  building  in  which 
the  society  meets  or  the  society 
itself. 


Lynch,    To.      Lyncher.      Lynch    Law. 
— To  Ivitili   is  defined  as  to  inflict 


[)unishmcnt  without  the  form  of 
aw ;  a  lyncher  is  one  who  per- 
forms such  punishment  ;  and  lynch 
law  is  the  practice  of  punishing 
men  for  crime  by  private  un- 
authorized persons  without  legal 
trial ;  mob  law.  Though,  of 
course,  lynch  law  might  lend  itself 
to  wrong-doing,  it  yet,  in  lawless, 
wild  communities,  furnishes  a 
certain  kind  of  rough-and-ready 
justice.  The  origin  of  the  terra 
is  wrapped  in  mystery  ;  many  ex- 
planations have  been  put  forward, 
none,  however,  are  conclusive. 

Lynch  law  is  an  outbreak  of  tlie  reforma- 
tory spirit  anlon^;  people  of  low  or  recent 
civilization.  Like  oilier  iiiovnnuuus  for  re- 
form, it  is  often  carried  by  its  own  inomen- 
tuni  into  unforeseen  CNresses,  —  Scribncr's 
Mnga:iiie,  1887. 
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A- AM. — A  familiar  New 
England  corruption 
of  "  Madam,"  and 
which,  follo'ving  the 
pronunciation  pecu- 
liar to  that  part  of  the 
Union,  commonly 
appears  both  in 
speaking  and  writing  as  Mann.  It 
is  (i)  A  contraction  for  madam  (qv.), 
and  (2)  An  alternative  for  "mother." 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was 
once  customary  to  speak  of  one's 

parents  as  "  Sir"  and  Mann. 

Marm  school. — Formerly,  what 
in  England  and  also  in  Connecticut, 
was  known  as  a  "dame  school." 
Since,  however,  women  have  very 
properly,  in  the  public  school 
system  of  America,  assumed  so 
large  a  share  of  the  duties  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  title  of  Marm  School  has  been 
perpetuated  in  cases  where  the  idea 
of  inefficiency,  usually  connected 
in  popular  opinion  with  dame 
schools,  no  longer  applies.  The 
colloquial  designation  of  the 
teachers  is  school-marm. 


Mab  (Cant). — A  harlot. 

Machine. — (i)  A  fire-engine.  InNew 
York  and  other  large  centres  this 
term  is  especially  affected  by  the 
b'hovs  (q.v.),  who  make  themselves 
conspicuous  at  fires,  and  who,  like 
their  English  congeners,  revel  in 

the  excitement  caused  thereby. 

(2)  A  synonym  for  any  undertaking 
or  enterprize ;  thus  a  man  fretting 


at  interference  will  ask  whether  he 
or  the  person  meddling  is  running 
this  or  that  machine.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to  a 
busybody,  who  offered  a  liberal 
amount  of  advice  and  admonition 
about  his  administration,  willoccur 
to  mind.  "  Now  look  here  !  If  I 
have  to  run  this  machine,  I  shall  run 
it  my  own  way,  and  be  accountable 
to    God,   my  conscience,  and  the 

people,  but  not  to  you  !  " (3)  A 

railway  official's  term  for  a 
locomotive. A  machine  poli- 
tician is  one  who  yields  implicit 
obedience  to  the  lead  of  his  party. 
In  this  sense  the  phrase  has  been 
generally  colloquial  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  but  a  special  signi- 
ficance attached  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  Republican  party  when 
owningallegiance  to  Mr.  Conkling, 
a  leader  who  chafed  under  any 
indication  of  independent  voting. 

Mackinaw  Blanket. — See  Blanket. 

Madam. — (i) — In  many  parts  of  the 
Union,  especially  in  Boston  and  the 
South,  a  mother-in-law  is  desig- 
nated as  "Madam  so-and-so"  to 
distinguish  her  from  a  daugliter- 
in-Iaw  of  the  same  surname.  The 
latter  then  takes  the  title  of 
"  Mrs."  Thus,  in  the  case  of  two 
Mrs.  Jones,  instead  of  speaking 
of  them  as  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  senior,  or  even  old 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  latter  is  called 
Madam  Jones,  and  the  former  Mrs. 
Jones. (2)   Among  negroes    a 
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common  name,  in  slavery  days,  for 
a  master's  wife ;  the  term  is  still 
in  use,  though  slightly  changed  in 
meaning    since    the     abolition    of 

slavery. (3)    In    parts    of    the 

New  England  States  Madam  is  used 
instead  of  "mother,"  in  which 
case  the  term  is  very  respectful. 

Mao  Dog  (Scuti'Ihiria  hitevijhra). — 
This  weed  was  once  thought  to  be 
a  specific  cure  for  hydrophobia. 
It  is  also  known  as  skullcap, 
from  the  shape  of  its  liowers. 

Madstone. — A  round  stone  of  dark 
color,  to  which  is  attached  a 
superstition  that,  if  applied  to  the 
part  bitten,  it  is  a  specific  cure  for 
hydrophobia.  This  belief  obtains 
mainly  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Walker,  who  is  the  owner  of  two  mad- 
stones,  is  now  at  Walker.  He  says  that 
one  was  taken  from  the  stomach  of  an  elk, 
and  the  other  from  a  white  deer.— Nevada 
Prcii,  iS38. 

A  genuine  case  of  hydrophobia  lias  de- 
veloped in  the  village  of  Mastersville,  a  few 
miles  south  of  this  city.  On  February  9  a 
dog  of  Dr.  McAuley;  bit  Mr.  Martin  Robinson, 
his  nephew,  and  Miss  McAuley;,  his  daughter. 
A  MAOSTONK,  which  was  kept  in  the  vicinity, 
and  which  !iad  a  legendary  indorsement, 
was  applied,  and  adhered  so  well  that  no 
fear  of  any  subsequent  result  was  held. — 
St.  Louis  Daily  Globe  Democrat,  March  30, 
1888. 


Magg  (Cant). — This  term,  which 
in  England  is  now  applied  to  a 
halfpenny  (formerly  megs  were 
guineas^  is  in  the  States  the  name 
of  a  half-cent. 


Maguey  [Agave  americana). — A  species 
of  aloe,  and  otherwise  calleci  cen- 
tury PLANT.  These  abound  in  the 
South-western  States,  and,  accord- 
ing to  species,  furnish  sisal,  hemp, 
bagging,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  an 
intoxicating  drink  called  pulque 
iq.V.) 


Mahala. — A  term  in  use  in  California 
for  an  Indian  S(|uaw,  and  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
»/HiV)(pronounced  mu-her) ,  a  woman. 

Mahogany  (Swietoiia  mahogani). — The 
mahogany  of  commerce ;  no  further 

reference  is  requisite  here. To 

MAMOGANizE. — To  paint  wood  in 
imitation  of  mahogany. 

Ma  HON  I  ST. — In  1878,  a  General 
Mahone  of  West  Virginia,  once  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  seceded  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Bourbon  democrats. 
His  followers  were  thereupon  called 
Mahonists. 

Maidenland. — When  the  dower  of  a 
wife  takes  the  form  of  land,  the 
right  to  which  reverts  to  her  family 
at  death,  it  receives  the  name  of 
maidenland.    A  Virginian  usage. 

Mail,  To.  —  As  a  noun,  mail  is 
applied  to  postal  matter  generally, 
and  is  now  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land. Where,  however,  in  Eng- 
land we  post  letters,  it  is  common 
in  America  to  speak  of  mailing 
them. Hence  variants  like  mail- 
able,  MAIL-RIDER  (post-boy),  and 

MAIL-STAGE.         The     MAIL-CAR     On 

American  railways  is  equivalent  to 
the  English  Post  Office  travelling 
van. 

Mail  comes  here  from  all  foreign  countries 
and  Europe  also.  It  is  distributed  at  once, 
and  one  is  permitted  to  mail  a  letter  at  any 
time,  day  or  night.  In  tall  buildings  now 
there  is  an  arranfjement  by  which  one  may 
shoot  his  letters  into  a  runway  or  tlunie,  and 
they  will  be  carried  into  a  United  States 
MAIL  box  on  the  ground  &00T.— American 
Humorist,  Aug.  zi,  1888. 


Maine  Law. — An  enactment,  passed 
about  the  year  1844  '°  *he  State  of 
Maine,  which  provided  that  no 
one,  save  an  officially  licensed 
agent,  should  engage  in  the  sale  of 
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intoxicating  liquors.  This  was  per- 
haps thu  first  attempt  made  in 
America  in  the  direction  of  regu- 
lating the  drink  traffic. Hence 

Mai.ne  lawite. —  An  advocate  of 
the  principle  of  the  Maine  law. 

Maize. — The  original  name  for  Indian 
corn,  which,  like  wheat  in  Ei.gland, 
is  a  staple  of  American  agricul- 
ture. This  product,  however,  is 
more  generally  known  as  corn 
{qv).  Maize  is  of  Carib  origin, 
having  come  down  from  mahiz  or 
mahis,  through  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  mais. 

Make. — We  make  'em  ourselves. — 
A  street  catch-phrase, which  quickly 
spread  throughout  the  Union,  and 
was  quickly  supplanted  in  public 
favor  by  other  slang  expressions. 
We  malic  'em  ourselves  implies  readi- 
ness to  follow  another's  lead ;  or 
capacity  to  perform  what  others 
have  done. 

Making  Good  (in  Poker). — Depositing 
in  the  pool  an  amount  equal  to  any 
bet  previously  made.  This  is  done 
previous  to  raising  or  calling  a 
player,  and  is  sometimes  called 
seeing  a  bet. — The  American  Hoyle. 

Ma  LA  HACK. — To  cut  up  hastily  or 
awkwardly.  This  is  an  English 
provincialism,  which,  however,  is 
colloquial  in  America. 

Mamma  or  Mammee  Apple  [Mammca 
americana). — A    well-known    West 

Indian  fruit. Mammee  sapota 

(Lucuma  mammosa). — See  Sapote. 

Mammoxed. — A  doubtful  word,  cur- 
rent in  the  South  and  West.  It 
seems  to  bear  a  meaning  of  serious 

Eersonal  injury,  and  may,  perhaps, 
e  compared  with  "  flummuxed  " 
in  the  sense  of  great  mental  per- 
turbation. 


Mammy. — An  affectionate  name  given 
by  children  to  negro  nurses,  and 
old  servants..  In  the  extreme 
South  it  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
matimer.  In  Old  English  usage 
the  word  was  synonymous  with 
grandmother,  and  the  same  signi- 
cation  also  attaches  to  the  gipsy 
wami. 

Man. — This  word  naturally  enters 
into  combination  with  many  slang 

and  other  phrases. Man-eater. 

— The  man-eater  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Eastern  States  is  nothing 
more  formidable  than  the  so-called 
salamander,  or  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called  in  other  localities 
water-dogs,  spring-keepers,  water- 
puppies,  and  ground-puppies. 

Man  of  the  earth  (Convolvulus 
panduratus). — This  is  also  known  as 
the  Mechoacan  and  wild  potato- 
vine.  The  root  of  this  plant,  which 
grows    in    sandy    places,    is  used 

medicinally. Man-fashion. — A 

long  established  Americanism  sig- 
nifying after  the  manner  of  men. 

Another  man  [or  good  man] 

gone  wrong. — This  street  catch- 
phrase  has  had  as  wide  a  vogue  in 
England  as  in  America  ;  indeed, 
slang  nowadays  is  thoroughly  cos- 
mopolitan, and  once  started,  gene- 
rally makes  a  tour  of  the  globe.  At 
first  another  good  man  gone  wrong  was 
applied  to  cases  where  disgrace  of 
any  kind  had  fallen  upon  an  indl- 
dividual;  latterly, however,  nomore 
serious  meaning  is  imputed    than 

that  of  following  a  given  lead. 

Going  out  to  meet  a  man,  is  a 
New  York  phrase  for  "taking  a 
drink."  It  arose  in  connection  with 
the  excuse  given  on  leaving  a  place 
of  entertainment  during  an  entr'acte 

for  the  purpose  of  refreshment. 

The  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
AVENUE. — This  phrase  originated 
with  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  had 
reference  to  President  Johnson. 
Another  famous  political  expression 
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was The  man  on  horseback — 

of  Caleb  Gushing. 

M  A  N  A  D  A.  ■ -This  term,  which,  in 
CaHfornia  is  specially  applied  to 
breeding  mares,  is  elsewhere  more 
generally  used  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
or  drove  of  horses.  It  comes  from 
the  Spanish. 

M  ANANosAY, — The  Indian  name  of  the 

SOFT  CLAM  {qv). 

Manatee. — The  sea-cow  or  lamantin. 


MANDcncR    (Cant)  .- 

beggar. 


A   cadger ;    a 


Mango. — A  musk-melon,  stuffed  with 
various     condiments     and      then 

pickled. Mango  humming  biro 

(Trochittis  coluhris),  also  called  the 

HUM-BIRD  or   HUMMER  {q.V.). 

Mangostcen. — A  variety  of  the  Kast 
Indian  mango,  which  flourishes  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Manifest  Destiny. — Like  "the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong," 
the  manifest  destiny  of  a  nation  is  too 
often  a  mere  cloak  for  violence  and 
oppression  ;  or,  as  J.  R.  Lowell 
puts  it,  "a  national  recklessness  as 
to  right  or  wrong."  The  phrase 
manifest  destiny,  as  specially  applied 
to  American  politics,  originated 
with  Mr.  Webster,  who  asserted 
that  God  intended  America  should 
be  a  Republic. 


Manioc.  —  The   plant    from 
TAPIOCA  (q.V.)  is  derived. 


which 


Manitou. — An  Algonkin  word  signi- 
fying spirit.  It  is  applied  by 
Indian  tribes  to  spirits  of^  all  kinds, 
whether  of  the  woods,  of  the  wind, 
or  any  natural  object,  and  these 
may  be  either  good  or  bad. 


Manners. — To  make  one  s  manners. 
— Children  were  formerly  said  to 
make  their  manners  when  bowing 
or  curtseving  to  visitors  or  elders. 
This  mode  of  speech  is  in  reality 
a  very  old  English  usage.  The 
motto  of  Winchester  school,  "  man- 
ners makyth  man,"  is  of  somewhat 
similar  import,  manners  in  both 
cases  being  synonymous  with  cour- 
tesy and  good  breeding. 

Mansard  Roof. — A  roof  with  a  double 
set  of  rafters,  the  upper  sloping  at  a 
greater  angle  than  the  under.  From 
the  French  architect,  Mansard. 

I've  worked  up  a  business  here  that  would 
satisfy  any  man,  don't  care  who  lie  is. 
Five  years  a^o  lodged  in  an  attic;  live  in  a 
swell  house  now,  with  a  mansaku  kook,  and 
all  the  modern  inconveniences. — Life  on  the 
Mississippi  by  Mark  Twain, 

One  also  hears  the  phrase  "  to  put 
a  mansard  roof  on  him,"  or  "  to 
put  a  mansard  over  his  eyes." 

Mantle-Place. — A  Southern  corrup- 
tion for  "  mantelpiece  "  or  mantel- 
board. 

You  h.ive  a  very  singular  ornament  for 
your  MANTEL-i'LACK. — W,  G.  Himms'  The 
Lust  Wager. 

Man-Trap  (Cant). — A  widow. 

Maple. — A  variety  of  tree  which, 
though  not  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  is  yet  a  distinct 
feature  of  it.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  the  species  may 
be   mentioned   the    sugar-maple. 

Maple-honev. — A  product  of 

the  sugar-maple  tree,  being  the 
molasses-like  residuum  of  the  sap 
after  boiling.  This  is  also  called 
maple  -  molasses.  Maple- 
sugar. — A  sugar  obtained  from  the 
sugar-maple  tree. Maple- 
syrup.  —  The  same  as  maple- 
honey. 
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Marabou. — A  negro  cross  between  a 
mulatto  and   a  grille,   i.e.,  in  the 

Eroportion  of  five-eights  black 
lood  and  three-eights  white.  Ex- 
perts profess  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  various  grades  of  color 
resulting  from  the  admixture  of  the 
two  races. — See  Mulatto, 

Marble,  or  Marvel,  To.  —  A  Penn- 
sylvanian  term,  signifying  to  de- 
part, or  move  away  with  alacrity — 
the  result  of  persuasive  argument, 
moral  or  physical. 

Marblc«Head  Turkey. — A  Massachu- 
setts term  for  a  cod-fish.  Also 
called  CAPE-COD  turkey.  There 
are  many  instances  of  fish  being 
spoken  of  as  meat,  e.g.,  the  stur- 
geon is  known  in  America  as 
ALUANY  BEEF ;  while  in  En^iland 
herrings  are  nicknamed  "digby 
chicks"  when  dried,  or  "Billings- 
gate pheasants  "  when  fresh  ;  and  a 
Yarmouth  bloater  rejoices  in  the 
euphonious  name  of  "  two-eyed 
steak."  Many  other  examples  will 
occur  to  mind  as  colloquial  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mark  (Cant). — To  hit  one  in  the 
vtayk  is  to  deliver  a  blow  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

Market  Truck,  also  Garden  Truck. — 
Vegetables  grown  for  market.— Sf^ 
Truck. 

Marm. — See  Ma'am. 


the  Southern  States,  and  is  very 
similar  to  what  is  known  in  Eng- 
land as  camping  out.  This  sen^e  is 
obviously  an  indirect  derivative  of 
the  verb  "to  maroon." 

Marriage  Intention. — A  brtrothal. 
It  is  customary  in  America  to  pub- 
licly announce  betrothals  as  well 
as  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

Marriagk  Intkntions. 
Daniel  G.  Duneliy,  22,  Honora  V.  Twoiiity, 
20;  Jiiiiies  Plielan,  37,  Hannah  F.  Landers, 
34  ;  VValter  H.  Osborne,  26,  Mary  A.  Kelley, 
2ft ;  Daniel  Coleman,  30,  Catherine  M. 
Thomas,  30;  Thomas  Dee,  25,  Mary  Doyle, 
23;  John  C.McDougall,3C,  Annie  McDonald, 
3i.— Boston  Daily  Globe,  ibbS. 

Marriage  License. —  Marriage  being 
a  civil  contract  in  America,  details 
of  all  licenses  issued  are  periodi- 
cally advertised  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Marriage  Licenses. 
The   following   is   the  list   of  marriagk 
LICENSES  issued  up  to  two  p.m.  to-day,  with 
the  name,  residence  (when  outside  the  city), 
and  age  of  the  licensees: — 
124,19s— Harry  L.  Wells,  Hortense  Dalton 

22 — 20 

124,199— John  A.  Peterson,  Frida  Oliv 

23-28 

124,200 — Wilheltu  Tuck,  Johanna  Behrens 

22—18 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

—Chicago  Mail,  1888. 

Marriage  licenses,  however,  are 
not  required  in  Arizona,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  Utah  and  Wis- 
consin. 


Maroon. — It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  this  term  for  a  runaway 
negro  can  be  classed  as  an 
Americanism.      This  remark  also 

applies  to    marooner. To    go 

MAROONING,  howevcr,  re.,picnicing 
for  several  days  at  a  stretch, 
genuinely  finds  a  place  in  these 
pages.      Marooning  is  peculiar  to 


Married. — To  be  married. — Said  of 
two  men  when  handcuffed  to- 
gether. 

Marsh  Hen  {Ralltts  crepitans  and  vir- 
ginianiis). — This  popular  name  is 
borne  both  by  the  Virginia-rail 
and  also  by  the  Clapper-rail.  A 
variant  is  Mun  hen. 
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Marvel,  To. — To  move  away  expedi- 
tiously.— See  To  marble. 

Maryland  End.  —  A  curious  name 
given  to  the  hock  end  of  a  ham, 
the  thick  part  being  called  the 
ViRoiNiA  END.  These  colloquialisms 
are  current  in  both  the  States  con- 
ccrned,  and  are  thought  by  some 
to  allude  to  a  supposed  rough 
resemblance  between  the  contour 
line  of  these  States  and  a  ham ; 
ordinary  people,  however,  will 
scarcely  be  able  thus  to  impose 
upon  their  imagination. 

Mary  Walkers. — Trousers  ;  derived 
from  Dr.  Mary  Walker  adopting 
as  part  of  her  dress  a  modified 
form  of  this  article  of  male  attire. 

Mash,  To. — English  slang  is  indebted 
to  America  (California  to  be  e.xact) 
for  mash,  masher,  and  other 
variants.  It  is  difTicult  to  say 
whether  the  word,  or  the  idea  en- 
shrined in  it,  is  the  more  contemp- 
tible and  odious.  Primarily,  to  mash 
might  have  been  translated  to  ogle  in 
a  mistaken  belief  that  one's  charms 
are  irresistible;  or  "to  be  spoons 
on"  where  the  object  of  such 
attention  is  an  unwilling  victim. 
Since,  however,  the  word  has  be- 
come so  generally  colloquial,  its 
meaning  has  been  considerably 
softened,  and  now  signifies  merely 

to    make    oneself    agreeable. 

Masher. — This  word,  like  mash, 
has  hetn  purified  in  meaning, 
since  its  advent  on  this  side  of  the 
water  ;  but  even  now  little  enough 
can  be  said  in  its  favor.  A  masher 
may  be  either  a  noxious  animal  of 
the  genus  Catulus  who  rudely  ogles 
women  on  public  thoroughfares ; 
or  he  may  be  a  comparatively 
harmless,  if  vacuous  biped  in 
trousers.  The  last  named  variety 
wears  a  collar  and  eyeglass,  and 
his  mission  in  life  is — well,  prob- 


ably not  even  he  himself  could 
name  it.  The  masher  or  dude  (a 
later  name)  is  the  successor  of  the 
fops,  swells,    beaux,    bloods,    and 

bucks  of  former  times. Mash 

TEA. — A  herbal  decoction  of  the 
North-west,  very  similar  to  Labra- 
dor tea   [qv.]. Mash  trap. — 

As  the  name  indicates,  a  trap  that 
kills  by  crushing  the  victim 
entangled  in  it. 

Mason  and  dixon's  Line.  —  The 
boundary  line  between  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  south  and  the  ad- 
joining states  of  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  This  boundary, 
which  follows  the  40th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude,  was  surveyed  in 
1763-6  by  two  Englishmen  of  the 
names  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  in 
order  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
the  states  in  question.  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line  was  origin- 
ally marked  by  mile-stones ;  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side  these  land 
marks  were  inscribed  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Penn,  and  on 
the  other  with  those  of  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  phrase,  however,  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  the 
lact,  that  for  a  long  period  it  was 
looked  upon  as  representing 
roughly  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Free  and  Slave  States.  Even 
as  far  back  as  1820,  when  Congress 
was  the  scene  of  fierce  debate  as 
to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
Missouri,  the  expression  was  popu- 
larized through  its  frequent  use  by 
John  Randolph,  and  during  the 
recent  rebellion  it  again  figured  in 
newspapers  and  dispatches.  "  Hang 
your  clothes  to  dry  on  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,"  was  one  of  the 
numerous  sayings  current  in  the 
early  days  of  the  anti-slavery 
agitation. 

Living  in  the  Middle  States,  I  have  had 
Decision  to  obstTvc  how  vigorously  a  man 
on  cither  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
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resents  being  mistaken  for  a  man  living  on 
the  other  sicle.— ,-lmi'MCrt)i  Hiimoriil,  iBSS. 

MA80NE8S.— Androgynous  masonry, 
finding  little  acceptancein  England, 
has  met  with  scarcely  more  favor 
in  America.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  spurious  degrees  to 
which  women  have  been  admitted, 
and  to  describe  these  the  word 
tnasoitess  has  been  invented. 

Mass*.— A  negro  term  for  master, 
and  a  common  mode  of  address  to 
white  men  on  all  occasions. 

Mass  MtETiNQ.— This  term,  for  a 
large  meeting  of  citizens  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  was  first  used 
in  the  electoral  contest  of  1840 — 
the  HARD  CIDER  CAMPAIGN  as  It 
was  called,  when  General  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Tyler  were  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  Mass  Meeting  has 
now  passed  into  general  use  not  only 
in  England  and  America,  but  also 
in  France  and  Germany. 

Match,  To. — To  light  a  fire,  candle, 
etc.,  by  the  application  of  a  match. 
"Match  that  fire,"  i.e.,  light  it. 


Materialize,  to,  Materialization. — 
(i)  To  become  visible ;  an  ap- 
pearance. Among  spiritualists,  the 
act  by  which  a  spirit  is  supposed  to 
make  itself  visible  to  mortal  sight, 
is  called  materialization.  Littla 
is  known  concerning  the  modus 
operandi:  all  that  is  certain  is,  that 
under  certain  conditions  "  forms  " 
independent  of  any  person  visibly 
present  are  evolved,  sometimes  in 
full  view,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  certain  individuals  called 
psychics.  Authorities  in  p.sychical 
research  admit  that  the  terms  to 
materialize  and  materialization  are 
unsatisfactory  and  misleading,  and 
for  the  latter,  pending  further  know- 
ledge, "form  manifestation"  has 


been  suggested. (2)  So  wonder- 
ful were  the  records  of  phenomena 
of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  that  a 
sceptical,  unbelieving  generation, 
jumped  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
whole  thing  was  fraudulent.  The 
"  wise  and  learned,"  as  usual,  pitted 
their  want  of  knowledge  of  a  mys- 
terious and  abstruse  subject  against 
the  matter-of-fact  statements  of 
hundreds  of  witnesses  who,  in  many 
cases,  had  made  the  question  a  scien- 
tific life-study.  Thus  ridiculed,  to 
materialize  became  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  putting  in  an 
appearance  of  any  kind,  and  a 
person  failing  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, or  so  on,  would  be  said  not 
to  have  materialized.  Materialize  is 
perhaps  the  most  popularly  collo- 
quial of  recent  Americanisms — an 
indirect  tribute,  may-be,  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  teachings  of 
spiritualism  have  unconsciously 
permeated  the  popular  mind.  The 
following  extracts  will  illustrate  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  which 
attach  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
word. 

The  branch  line  to  connect  Pensacola  with 
the  main  stoni  of  the  BirininKhani  and  Navy 
Cove  Railway  at,  or  near.  Mobile,  is  rapidiv 
MATERiALizi.NG. — The  I'ensttcola  Commercial, 

lSS8. 

One  day  last  week  I  spent  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  on  an  East  River  pier  waitiiif^  for 
an  excursion  boat  to  matekialize.— Tt.vrtS 
Si/tings,  Si'eptember  8,  1888. 

An  invitation  to  President  Cleveland  was 
sent  to  Fire  Island  this  afternoon,  ard  the 
ladies  were  in  a  flutter  of  excitement,  but  up 
to  a  late  hour  he  had  not  matekiai.ized.  The 

f)robability  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not^ot 
lis  dress  suit  on  board  the  yacht,  and  would 
not  like  to  wear  his  hshiug  clothes  on  this 
occasion.— A' tiv'  York  Hcralit,  }u\y  29,  188S. 

But  Barbara  was  averse  to  building  any 
castles  in  the  air  which  she  had  small  chance 
of  being  able  to  materialize. — Century 
Magazine,  1888. 

Matter. — And  that's   what's  the 

MATTER    WITH    HANNAH. — A    slang 

catch  phrase,  generally  tailed  on  to 
a  statement  or  remark  without  the 
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slightest  scn",e  of  conRruity.  It 
means  nothinf,'  in  particular ;  and 
as  much  may  be  said  of  it  here. 

Maul,  To. — Bartlett  gives  this  as,  to 
prepare ;  to  make  ;  current  in  the 
Southern  States.  If  this  he  so  it 
is  probably  derived  from  the  maul, 
a  woodcutter's  tool   or  mallet  for 

preparing    wood. Maul    ano 

u'luiGES.  —  These  tools  of  the 
woodman  are  used  in  popular 
speech  very  much  as  their  equi- 
valent "  bag  and  baggage  "  is 
employed  in  lingland. 

He  went  across  lots,  maul  and  wkdges, 
nnd  we  nevtr  seen  nor  heain  of  liim 
icwcQ.— Western  Scenes. 

Mauld  (Cant). — A  man  is  said  to  be 
viiiiild  when  very  drunk  ;  probably 
in  more  senses  than  one. 

Maumer. — Sec  Mammy. 

Mauvaises  Tehres. — The  name  given 
by  the  early  French  settlers  to  the 

BAD   LANDS  ((/.f). 

Maverick.  —  Unbranded  cattle  are 
called  mavericks.  The  derivation 
of  the  term  is  given  under  Brand 
(q.v.). 

Mawks  (Cant). — A  slatternly  woman. 

Max,  To. — Max  is  an  abbreviation  of 
"  maximum  "  ;  hence  at  the  TJnited 
States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  to  viax  signifies  to  do  well. 

Maybe  is  invariably  used  for  "  per- 
haps." 

May  Bird. — One  of  the  numerous 
names  for  the  BOBOLINK  (q.v.). 

May  Blob. — In  New  England  the  cow- 
slip is  so  called. 


May  Pop. — A  Southern  name  for  the 
passion  flower. 

Mazzard  (Cant).— The  face. 

M.  c. — An  abbreviation  for  Member 
of  Congress. 

Mc  Flimsy. — Miss  Flora  Mc Flimsy, 
OF  Madison  Square. — A  facetious 
nickname  given  to  the  reigning 
American  belle.  It  was  taken  from 
a  very  popular  poem  entitled 
"  Nothing  to  Wear."  Madison 
Square  is  in  the  fashionable  quarter 
of  New  York. 

Miss  Flora  Mc  Flimsv,  of  Madison 
Square, must  have  hadahard  time  Rcttini? 
aloni;  in  swell  society  with  so  few  clothes, 
but  tliey  say  she  always  manat^ed  to  keep 
well  supplied  with  Dr.  Bull's  Cough  Syrup. 
— Troy  Daily  Times,  February  20,  1B88. 

Meadow.  —  A  distinction  is  made 
between  the  coarse  grass  of  swampy 
lands  and  the  finer  sorts  which 
grow  elsewhere.  The  former  is 
called  meadow-hay,  whilst  the 
latter  is  distinguished  as  English- 
hay.  Meadow     bird.  —  The 

BOBOLINK  (q.v.). 

Mean. — (i)  This  is  often  used  as  the 
singular  of  "means" — "the  mean 
by  which  he  undertook  to  circum- 
vent the  enemy  was  unique  of  its 

kind." (2)  As  an  adjective  mean 

iscommonly  used  where  an  English- 
man would  employ  "  poor"  with 
the  meaning  of  little  value,  or 
worthless. 

There  can  be  no  greater  provocation  than 
is  given  by  a  mka.n  horse  or  a  refractory 
steer. — Century  Magazine,  October,  18S8. 

Hence     mean    crowd.  —  An 

opprobrious  t  "^  for  people  of 
whom  not  ii  ..  is  thought, 
whether  morally  or  physically. 
The  expression  is  sometimes  varied 
by  Low  MOB  or  low  crowd  ;  and 
it  is  applied  to  a  single  individual 
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as  well  as  to  patherings  of  people. 

Mean     knough     to     steal 

acorns  from  a  blind  hog. — a 
Yankee's  idea  of  consummate 
meanness.  Like  most  phrases  of 
the  kind,  the  flavor  is  roujjh  and 

racy. Mean   whites  or    poor 

WHITES  or  white  trash. — Under 
the  slavery  regime  of  the  Southern 
States,  these  were  contemptuous 
terms  applied  by  the  negroes  to 
the  indigent  white  population  of 
the  South,  i.e.,  those  who  lacked 
alike  landed  property  and  slaves  to 
work  for  them,  who  eschewed 
labor  of  all  kinds,  were  intemperate 
and  improvident,  and  are  to-day 
more  or  less  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  arduous  task  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, or  the  building  up  again  of 
the  body  politic,  under  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Southern  or  pro- 
slavery  cause.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  exists  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  West  Indies,  and,  indeed, 
in  any  tropical  climate  where  the 
environment  of  life  precludes 
manual  labor  for  those  of  European 
descent.  Whites  have  no  locus 
standi  side  by  side  with  other 
races,  unless  possessed  of  property 
or  mental  aptitude,  which  is  often 
synonymous  with  wealth,  because 
by  it  wealth  is  secured. 

MEASURt. — To  TAKE   ONE'S  MEASURE. 

— To  reckon  one  up  ;  to  form  an 
estimate  of  one's  character,  ability, 
or  the  length  of  one's  purse,  i.e., 
one's  social  position.    A  variant  is 

To  SIZE  ONE  UP. 

MEAT  (pronounced  male). — A  general 
term  for  animal  food  of  all  kinds. 
For  instance,  BA»VMEAT,orGRizzLv- 
MEAT  as  it  is  more  often  called, 

BUFFALO-MEAT,       DEiiK-MEAT,      aud 

BEEF-MEAT,  are  frequently  heard  ; 
while  even  sheep-meat  for  mutton 
is  not    uncommon. Meat-bis- 


;i 


cuiTS. — These,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  compounds  of  animal  food 
(generally  beef)  and  flour  baked  in 
the  form  of  a  biscuit. Meat- 
chamber. — A  refrigerating  room 
on  board  ocean-going  steamers, 
used  to  convey  carcases  from  port 

to  port. To  chew  one's  own 

MEAT,  i.e.,  to  do  a  thing  oneself. 

To  hunt  for  MEAT. — A  hun- 

ter's  phrase,    used    when  he  sets 

forth  to  replenish  his  larder. 

To  MAKE  MEAT,  is  the  term  by 
which  the  frontiersman  denotes 
the  process  of  drying  thin  slices 
of    animal    flesh    for    future    use. 

Meat  in  the  pot. — A  Texan 

term  for  a  revolver.  The  phrase 
is  not  altogether  inappropriate, 
because  on  the  plains  of  the 
Great  Lone  Star  State,  a  man's 
rifle  or  revolver  is  often  the  only 
mt-ans  by  which  he  can  provide 
and  literally  put  meat  in  the  pot. 
Texas,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  stands 
pre-eminent  and  unique  in  the  pro- 
duction of  slang  terms.  These  are 
often  startling  enough  in  originality 
and  sententiousness  ;  nor  is  the 
moral  ingenuity  revealed  by  the 
vernacular  less  striking,  as,  e.g.,  in 
such  phrases  as  "revolvers  make 
all  men  equal,"  and  "  if  a  man  can't 
curse  his  friends  whom  can  he 
curse  ? " 

M  EC  ATE. — Mexican  for  a  rope,  made 
either  of  hair  or  the  fibre  of  the 
agave  or  maguey. 

M  ECHO  AC  AN. — The  wild  potato 
vine  (q.v.).  Mechoacan  is  the  Indian 
name  for  this  plant. 


M  E  D  I  CI  N  E. — Good  medicine  ;  bad 
medicine. — The  word  medicine  is  of 
universal  application  among  the 
Indians.  Everything  supposed 
lucky,  or  healthful,  or  indicative 
in  any   way  of    the    presence  or 
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pleasure  of  the  good  God,  is 
"good  medicine."  Everything  the 
reverse  is  "bad  medicine." 

Some  special  virtue  or  value  seems  to  bo 
attached  to  hair-covered  skin.  The  Indian 
has  no  hair  on  his  face  or  person,  and  con- 
seiiuently  scalps  only  the  heads  of  other 
Indians.  The  full-bearded  white  man  oilers 
peculiar  attractions  to  the  scalper.  Every 
portion  of  skin  to  which  hair  is  attachecf, 
even  to  the  small  bit  under  the  arms,  is 
scalped  off.  I  once  saw  in  an  Indian  camp 
a  scalp  consisting  of  almost  the  entire  skin 
of  the  head,  face,  breast,  and  belly  to  the 
crutch,  in  one  piece.  It  liad  been  carefully 
cured,  and  peculiar  value  was  set  upon  it  as 
BIG  MEDICINE.— i>0(/i'«'s  f/rti/is  0/ /««  Gnat 
West,  p.  399. 

Medium. — A  person  who,  by  organi- 
zation, is  capable  of  acting  as  an 
inter  lediary  or  connecting  link 
between  the  spiritual  forces  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  matter. 
This  word,  like  much  of  the 
terminology  of  spiritualism,  is 
confessedly  obscure,  and  borders 
upon  jargon.  A  much  better  term 
is  "  psychic." 

Medlar  (Cant). — One  whose  personal 
aroma  suggests  the  reflection  that 
cleanliness  comes  neither  before 
nor  after  Godliness. 


Meeching  or  MiCHiNQ. —  This  word, 
obsolete  in  England,  still  survives 
in  New  York  and  New  England  for 
skulking  or  mean,  in  which  sense 
it  was  used  by  Shakspeare,  "  To 
meech  "  was  employed  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  the  sense  of 
to  pilfer ;  and  also  to  lay  in  wait 
for ;  to  lurk. 

But  I  ain't  of  the  meechin'  kind,  that  sets 

and  thinks  for  weeks, 
The  bottoms  out  o'  th'  Universe,  'cos  their 

own  gillpot  leaks. 

—J.  R.  Lowell. 

Meet. — To  meet  up  with.  —  A 
Georgian  synonym  for  to  overtake. 

To    MEET    WITH   A   CHANGE. — 

To   be   struck  under  conviction. 
—See  Conviction. 


Mcetinq.  Meetinq-House. — An  as- 
sembly, and  also  the  building  in 
which  it  meets  for  divine  worship. 
The  Puritans,  who  largely  impressed 
the  stamp  of  their  influence  on 
matters  connected  with  religion  in 
America,  held  that  a  church  was  a 
body  of  Christians,  and  not  a  build- 
ing— hence  they  refused  the  name 
of  church  to  the  latter,  calling  it 
instead  a  meeting-house. 

Wut's  the  use  o'  MEr.TiN'-Koin' 
Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 

Ef  it's  right  to  go  amovvin' 
Feller-men  like  oats  an  rye  ? 

—liiglotv  Papers. 

The  young  people  were  all  gibberin'  and 
talkin'  and  laughin',  as  if  they  nad  been  to  a 
corn-shuckin'  inore'n  to  a  meetin'-house, — 
Major  Jones. 

In  the  Old  Colony  {q.v.),  meeting 
house  is  frequently  contracted  into 

meetin'-us. Meetin'  seed. — 

Carraway  seed;  that  condiment 
being  used  as  a  supposed  specific 
against  drowsiness  cluring  church 
service — a  startling  comment  upon 
both  minister  and  congregation. 


Melon  Fruit  {Carica  papaya). —  The 
papaw  ;  a  West  Indian  fruit  which 
is  also  called  the  tree  melon. 


Melt.  To  (Cant). — To  spend  money 
— an  axiom  literatim  et  verbatim. 


Mem.  Check  or  Memorandum  Check. 
— When  a  draft  bears  upon  its  face 
either  of  these  terms  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  shall  not  be  presented 
for  payment  before  the  date  marked 
upon  it,  although  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  that 
the  holders  of  these  documents  are 
legally  entitled  to  negotiate  such  a 
draft  for  immediate  payment.  In 
England  the  equivalent  is  a  "  post- 
dated cheque,"  the  operation  being 
called  "  dating  forward." 
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Memorial 

DAY. 


DAY. — 5cc  Decoration 


Menhaden  {Alosa  menhaden).  —  The 
BONY  FISH  (qv).  This  iish  has 
many  other  aliases. 

Men  or  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. — The 
soldiers  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate armies  respectively. — Sec 

BLUli  llELLIES. 

If  ch.signinp;  Dpniocr.-idc  politicians  had 
kept  tlifir  hands  off,  and  let  tlie  mkn  ok  the 
ULUK  and  TilK  GKAV  si.'ttlo  things,  tiiere 
wonUl  not  be  to-day  one-lialf  the  bad  blood 
tliat  exists.— C/iif(i^'0  Inter-Uceaii,  i«B8. 

Merchandise,  To.  —  To  engage  in 
trade ;  to  transact  business.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  trade  is 
carried  on  in  a  Broadway  store, 
or  whether  the  goods  for  sale  are 
contained  in  a  pedlar's  pack  ;  both 
the  storekeeper  and  the  pedlar 
devote  themselves  to  merchandising. 

MERCHANT. — Any  trader  from  a  whole- 
sale dealer  to  a  petty  shopkeeper 
or  hawker.  Everyone  who  engages 
in  trade  in  America  is  a  merchant. 

Merkin  (Cant). — Thist'^rm,  which  in 
English  cant  possesses  an  extremely 
esoteric  meaning,  is  in  America 
applied  to  hair-dye.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  connection  be- 
tween the  two  usages,  which  the 
curious  will,  no  doubt,  discover  for 
themselves. 

Merry  Cain. — To  raise  merry  cain. 
— A  sarcastic  variant  of  to  raise 
CAIN  {see  Cain)  ;  to  anger ;  to 
enrage. 

But  in  our  spirit  of  imitation  do  we  not  go 
too  far  when  we  talk  of  uniforming  the 
shop  girls  in  tlie  big  dry  goods  store  ?  The 
suggestion  of  such  an  innovation  has  raised 
MERRY  CAIN  in  the  bosoms  of  the  indignant 
saleswomen  of  Macy's,  Stern's,  Altmaii's,  and 
other  large  bazaars  of  this  c\iy.— Long 
Branch  News,  April  7, 1888. 


ME8A.— A  tab'e-land.  Spanish  in 
descent,  and  in  use  in  the  Mexican- 
Spanish   States.      The  diminutive 

is  MESILLA. 

Mesquit  or  MosKEET  {AlgaroHa  p,Um- 
dn!osa).—\  tree  of  the  locust  family 
which  abounds  in  the  South  and 
South-west,  ''he  pods  are  much 
liked  by  c;  :  and  horses ;  and 
Indians  use  tne  beans  as  an  article 

of  food. MEsyuiT  grass  (Stipa 

sy,j/(,)._A  nutritious  grass  found  on 
the  Western  plains.  Also  called 
LEWIS  grass.  Mask(ht  is  the 
Indian  word  for  grass.  Other 
varieties  are  barbeu  mesquit  and 

HOG   WALLOW    MESQUIT. 

MESSAGE. — An  official  communication 
from  the  President  to  Congress ; 
equivalent  to  the  Queen's  Speech 
of  English  politics. 

MESTEE,  Metis  or  Metif.— The  pro- 
geny of  quadroon  and  white 
parents,  the  proportion  being  one- 
eighth  black.— S«  Mulatto. 

Metate  (from  Mexican  metal).  —  A 
hollow  oblong  stone,  used  for 
grinding  purposes. 

Metheglin.— Aspiritous  beverage. 

The  friends  of  the  new-married  couple  did 
nothing  for  a  whole  month  but  siuoke  and 
drink  metheglin  during  the  bender  they 
called  the  honeymoon.— S(i>n  Slick's  Human 
Nature,  p,  276. 

Methy  (Lota  maculosa) — .The  burbot. 
This  fish  is  called  la  roche  by  the 
Canadians. 

Metis. — See  Mulatto. 

Mexican  Mysteries  (Masonic). — The 
Mexicans  (Aztecs)  had  religious 
orders  and  secret  ceremonies  like 
other  nations.     Dedicating  them- 
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selves to  the  worship  of  some  special 
deity,  such  as  yuetzalcoatl  (tlie 
Mexican  Saviour),  they  secluded 
themselves  in  monasteries,  and 
practised  secret  rites.  This  order 
was  called  Tlamacazcajotl,  and  the 
members  Tlamacaz(jue.  Another 
order  was  called  Telpochtliztli,  or 
"  the  youths,"  being  composed  of 
youths  dedicated  to  Tezcatlipoca. 
There  was  an  order  for  men  over 
sixty  taking  vows  of  chastity,  de- 
voted to  the  Goddess  Centcotl. 
They  were  men  of  extreme  learn- 
ing, and  anything  uttered  by  them 
was  deemed  oracular.  The  number 
was  limited,  and  they  passed  their 
time  making  historical  paintings  for 
the  instruciion  of  the  people.  The 
North  American  Indianshad  similar 
societies.  Among  the  Algonkins 
there  were  three  degrees : — i .  Wau- 
beno ;  2.  Meda;  and  3.  Jossakeed. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  the  Order  of 
the  Botuto,  or  Holy  Trumpet, 
among  the  Orinoco  Indians.  The 
Collahuayas,  of  Peru,  also  practised 
secret  ceremonies. 

Micky.  —  One  of  the  innumerable 
sobriquets  current  in  the  States 
for  a  rowdy  ;  a  rough. 

Here  once,  when  the  mkks  pot  to  throw- 
ing stones  through  the  Methudiu's  Snnchiy 
School  windows,  Uiick  Fanshaw,  all  of  his 
own  notion,  shut  up  his  saloon  and  took  a 
couple  of  six-shooters,  and  niountid  nuard 
over  the  Sunday  School. — Mark  Tiaiin's  The 
Iniiocatts  at  Home,  p.  22. 

Middle  STATts. — New   York,   New 

iersey,    Pennsylvania,     Delaware, 
laryland,  and  Columbia  District. 

Middling  Interest.  —  The  middle 
classes  in  the  social  scale  of  society. 

Middlings. — A  technical  term  m  the 
pork-packing  trade  for  that  portion 
of  the  animal  between  the  hams 
and  shoulders. 


Midget. — The  sand-fly  is  so-called  in 
Canada  and  the  North-west. 


Mid-Western  States,— W.  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  'iVniiessee,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Arkansas. 

Mileage. — A  Government  allowance 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  others. 
Wliilc!  in  Congre:.s  members  re- 
ceive, besides  their  regular  salary, 
inilaigc,  a  somewhat  extravagant 
compensation  for  their  travelling 
expenses  from  home  toWastiington 
and  back  again.  Constructive 
MiLiiAGK  is  paid  when  the  members 
are  only  supposed  to  have  gone 
home,  and  to  have  returned  to  the 
seat  of  Government  without  having 
actually  been  absent.  This  is  the 
cnse,  for  instance,  when  one  Con- 
gress, as  it  is  called,  expires  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  and  the  next  Congress 
begins  its  session  on  the  ^ih  of  that 
month  ;  all  the  members  who  hold 
over,  i.e.,  are  re-elected  for  a  new 
Congress,  are  paid  their  full  mileage 
as  if  they  had  gone  to  their  home 
and  then  returned  to  Washington. 
The  matter  is  trifling  as  far  as 
the  majority  is  concerned,  but  in 
the  cases  of  members  from  distant 
States,  as  from  the  Pacific  coast  or 
New  Mexico,  the  sum  assumes 
gigantic  proportions.  One  member, 
who  only  sat  four  days  in  Congress, 
was  once  allowed  14,000  dollars 
back  pay  on  this  account.  Many 
honorable  men  have  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  allowance, 
regarding  it  as  an  imposition  upon 

the   public. Mileage  tickets. 

— Among  the  many  needful  reforms 
in  railway  traffic,  introduced  by 
Americans,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  that  which  provides  for 
payment  according  to  the  distance 
travelled.  These  tickets  can  be 
bought  to  cover  as  much  as  2,000 
miles  at  a  time,  the  companies 
giving  facilities  for  transfer  from 
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one  line  of  railway  to  another.  If, 
from  any  cause,  the  holder  of  such  a 
ticket  finds  himself  nnable  to  avail 
himself  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
purchase,  he  is  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  the  unused  portion,  or  the  com- 
panies will  refund  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  sum  paid.  For 
example,  if  a  2,000  mile  ticket  has 
been  purchased,  and  less  than  1,000 
miles  have  been  used,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  charge  three  cents  per  mile 
for  the  portion  used,  and  to  refund 
the  difference  between  the  amount 
so  charged,  and  the  original  price 
of  the  ticket  to  the  original  pur- 
chaser ;  or  the  unused  portion  may 
be  applied,  mile  for  mile,  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a  new  mileage  ticket.  When 
1,000  miles  and  upwards  have  been 
used,  the  charge  is  at  the  rate  of 
2j  cents  per  mile.  It  may  also  be 
remembered  that  ordinary  return 
tickets  are  available  till  used.another 
concession  which  marks  a  difference 
between  the  American  and  English 
usage.  These  privileges  have  given 
rise  to  anew  "  industry  "in  ticket- 
scalping,  a  suggestive  name  for 
speculation  in  unused  railway 
tickets. 


M I LL. — An  American  coin.which,  how- 
ever, has  no  real  existence,  of  the 
value  of  one  thousandth-part  of  a 

dollar. To   mill. — A  weaver's 

term.      When   cloth  cockles  it  is 

said  to  mill. Mill  privilege. — 

Webster  defines  this  as  a  waterfall 
sufficient,  when  a  dam  is  raised,  to 
furnish  power  to  work  a  mill. 

Miller. — A  large  white  moth  infest- 
ing tobacco  plantations.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly prolific,  and  sometimes 
deposits  as  many  as  a  hundred  eggs 
in  a  single  night.  So  destructive 
is  the  tobacco  worm,  as  the  pro- 
geny of  this  insect  is  called,  that 
planters  frequently  offer  a  reward 
of  five  cents  for  every  milUi  cap- 
tured ;  and  on  bright  moonlight 
nights,  when  they  are  most  nume- 
rous, the  young  dar'  '  move 
stealthily  about  the  *"  is  on  i  still 
hunt  for  scalps. 

Miller  Boy  of  the  Slashe  A  nick- 
name of  Henry  Clay,  •  .,  in  his 
yorih,  tended  a  mill  ii,  a  region 
known  as  "  the  Slashes,"  near  his 
birth-place. 


Military  Lands. — Government  lands 
set  apart  for  use  as  rewards  to 
soldiers  or  other  military  servants. 

Milk  Ranch. — A  dairy  farm.  Loose- 
ness of  speech,  and,  perhaps,  an 
idea  that  milk  ranch  sounds  better 
than  the  proper  term,  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  perversion  of  the 
original  word.  Even  a  two-acre 
lot  has  been  called  a  ranch  {q.v.). 

Milk  Sickness. — A  disease  peculiar  to 
the  saline  districts  of  the  West, 
and  thought  to  arise  from  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  the  soil  and  water 
of  these  regions.  It  attacks  both 
men  and  cattle,  is  spasmodic  in 
action,  and  rapidly  fatal  in  result. 


Millerism. — Dr.' William  Miller,  or, 
familiarly,  Father  Miller,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  was  the 
American  counterpart  of  Dr.  Gum- 
ming in  England.  At  one  time 
the  doings  of  the  Millerites 
excited  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention.  Their  chief  tenet  was  a 
belief  in  the  physical  second  advent 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  Miller 
predicted  would  take  place  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  1844,  whereupon 
numbers  of  his  followers  settled 
their  earthly  accounts,  bade  fare- 
well to  their  friends,  assumed  their 
white  ascension-robes,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  sounding  of  the  last 
trumpet.  The  highways  and  bye- 
ways  were  thronged  with  anxious 
'  rowds  of  men  and  women,  while 
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the  trees  in  the  orchards  and  the 
roofs  of  houses  were  filled  with 
the  more  impatient  Mikleritf.s, 
who  thus  hoped  to  be  nearer  to 
their  new  home  in  heaven. 

'Do  you  rnmeniber  old  Jabe  Groen's  wife 
tip  to  WignU'town  ? '  said  the  widow  Bedott. 
'  She  was  always  carried  away  with  every 
new  thing.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
MiLLEKisM  was  niakin'  such  a  noiso,  she 
was  clear  killed  up  with  it.  Again,  she  was 
wide  awake  against  Sabbath-breakin' — then 
'twas  moral  reSoim,'— Widow  bedott  Papers, 
p.  123. 

Milling. — A  ranch  term  explained  by 
quotation. 

The  cattle  may  begin  to  run,  and  then  get 
MILLING — that  is,  all  crowd  together  into  a 
mass  like  a  ball,  wherein  they  move  round 
and  round,  trying  to  keep  their  heads  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  refusing  to  leave  it. — 
Ruoscviit's  Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

Million  or  milyun. — Corruptions  for 
"  melon,"  very  common  in  the 
South,  where  almost  every  black 
has  his  water-melon  patch. 

Yu  mer  talk  'bout  yo'  spar-rib,  an'  yo'  back- 
bone an'  yo'  ham, 

An'  yo'  coon,  an'  yo'  'possum,  an'  yo'  fattes' 
yaller  yam. 

But  do  ve'y  bes'  an'  sweetes'  meat  wa'tev' 
cross  yo'  mouf. 

Am  de  w.\t'milyun,   growin'  en  de  patch 
down  Souf. 

O,  de  wat'milyun  time  I  O,  de  wat'milyun 
fine! 

Nuffin  run  tcr  sweetness  lak'  de  wat'milyun 
vine. 

—Detroit  Free  Press,  Aug.  1S88. 

MiLLisH. — A  Southern  corruption  of 
"  militia." 


Minister. — A  species  of  cat-fish,  from 
its  dark  and  sombre  colour. — See 
Cat. 

Mink  or  Minx  (Putorius  vison). —  A 
kind  of  water  weasel,  the  fur  of 
which  is  much  esteemed. 

Mint  Drops  or  Benton's  Mint  Drops. 
—Gold  coins.     A  Missouri    Con- 


gressman named  Benton,  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  a  gold 
currency,  chanced  on  one  occasion 
to  let  fall  the  expression  mint  drops, 
which  at  once  became  popular, 
and  for  many  years  gold  coins 
were  thus  nicknamed. 

Mint  Julep. — A  concoction  of  brandy, 
sugar,  and  pounded  ice,  flavored 
with  mint. 


'M^l 


Mint  Stick. — A 
meat. 


peppermint   sweet- 


MiscEGENATioN.  —  This  barbarous 
word  was  introduced  in  the 
South  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  to  signify  the  mingling  of 
the  black  and  white  races,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  advocated  the  expediency  of 
furthering  such  admixture  by  every 
means,  lawful  and  unlawful.  It 
was  thought  that  the  negro  in 
America  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
white  race,  and  history  was  cited 
as  furnishing  precedents  for  such  a 
result.  This  expectation  has  been 
altogether  falsified ;  for,  not  only 
has  miscegenation  steadily  decreased 
since  the  war,  but  the  color  line  is 
more  sharply  drawn  in  society, 
church,  and  politics,  between  the 
black  and  his  lighter-color-ract 
brother,  or  miscegene,  than  it  is 
between  black  and  white.  Indeed, 
this  has  gone  so  far,  that  it  is  the 
deepest  disgrace  of  the  race,  and 
marks  a  jealousy  that  keeps  them 
divided,  and  therefore  resists  their 
advancement.  The  only  absorbing 
that  these  facts  prove  is,  that  the 
darker  miscegenes  will  be  reab- 
sorbed into  the  dark  race,  while 
the  lighter  will  fadeaway  into  dark 

whites,  or  be  lost  altogether. 

Hence,  based  upon  the  same  idea, 
such  derivatives  as  miscegene  and 

MISCEGENATIOSIST. 
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Misery. — A  favorite  negro  synonym 
for  pain.  If  a  black  feels  at  all 
qualmish,  he  e.xpresses  himself  as 
possessed  of  a  miicvy  in  the  head, 
chest,  foot,  etc. 

MisH  Topper  (Cant).  —  A  coat  or 
petticoat.  Mish,  in  English  cant, 
stands  for  sliirt  or  chemise,  and  is 
a  corrupted  form  of  the  French 
chemise,  Italian  camicia. 

MisREcoLLECT.  To.  —  To  forgct.  A 
factitious  word  of  common  use,  as 
also  are  its  equivalents  Mis-RimnM- 

BER  and   DIS-RHMEMBER. 


MlSDEMEMBER,  TO.- 

MIS-RliCOLLLCT. 


-See  the  foregoing. 


MisREPRESENTATivE. — A  representa- 
tive who  fails  to  be  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  views  of  his  constituents. 


Missing. — Among  the  missing. — 
Absent ;  (and  sometimes)  killed.  A 
quaint  perversion  of  language 
chiracterizes  a  variant  of  this 
phrase — to  iiini  up  missing. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Jake,  if  this  roo<;  on  I'll 
be  AMONd  Tiir;  Mis.siNG  bcfoie  SI!  icovvn  ;  it 
ain't  huiiiaii  nature  to  stand  bein  fired  at  by 
thf;n>  varniin,  and  not  to  have  a  1  rack  at  them 
uuoturn.' — Aciois  the  Great  Di  crt,  1809. 

Antonio  was  not  only  la.^  /  but  he  was 
vicious,  jealous,  and  in  some  of  his  mad 
moments  he  had  often  tlireai  ;iied  to  kill 
Marie.  Finally  Marie  turnfi  rp  missing, 
and  she  was  no  lons^er  seen  about  the  cabin 
of  the  half-breed,  —  Missouri  Republican, 
February  24,  iS8ti. 

Mission  School. — A   ragged   school. 

MissioNARViNG.  —  Performing 

missionary  work. To  Mission- 
ate. — To  act  as  a  missionary. 

Miss  Lick. — A  Western  backwoods' 
term  for  a  false  blow  of  the  axe ;  a 
stroke  wide  of  the  mark. 


Missouri  Compromise. — Long  before 
the  slavery  question  came  to  a  head 
in  the  Civil  War,  it  had  been  a  bone 
of  contention  among  the  component 
States  of  the  Union.  What  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  a  sort  of  anti- 
climax in  the  agitation.  At  the 
time  when  Missouri  was  seeking 
admission  to  the  Union,  two  great 
sections  were  struggling — one  to 
promote,  the  other  to  hinder,  the 
extension  of  slavery.  The  pro- 
slavery  party  was  the  stronger  in 
Missouri ;  and,  as  a  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  pr.rties,  an 
Act  of  Congress  was  passed  ad- 
mitting Missouri  into  the  Union  as 
a  slave-holding  State,  but  which 
laid  down  the  principle  in  pro- 
spective, that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  any  State  thenceforth 
to  be  admitted  lying  north  of  lat. 
36"  30'  the  northern  boundary  of 
IMissouri. 

Misstep. — A  false  step. 

In  the  crush  last  night  at  tin  Everest- 
Hubbard  wedding.  Miss  Sarah  Bartrani,  of 
HIack  Kock,  made  a  misstei-  in  alighting 
from  her  carriage,  but  was  saved  from  a  fall. 
— Boston  Doily  Globe,  February  2,  18S8. 

Mistake.  —  And  no  mistake  !  — A 
common  colloquialism  to  express 
certainty.  At  one  time  it  rounded 
off  almost  every  phrase,  but  its 
place  was  soon  taken  by  sure  !  and 
a  still  later  catch-word  is  why 
certainly ! 

Mistress. — In  the  South  this  mode 
of  address  is  rarely  shortened  into 
Mrs.  In  mistress  the  old  English 
usage  is  followed. 

Misunderstanding. — A  LITTLE  Mis- 
understanhing  about  a  mule. — A 
brutally  facetious  explanation  in 
the  West  of  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  a  citizen  from  his  dail 
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walks  and  haunts.  The  writer  of 
an  article  entitled  "The  Great 
American  Language,"  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  remarks  that  a  misun- 
derstanding about  a  viule  often 
leads  tc  a  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  six-shooters,  which  results 
at  last  in  a  coroner's  inquest,  with 
the  modest  verdict,  "  Died  from  the 
effects  of  having  called  Washing- 
ton Wesley  Smithers  a  liar." 

Mitten. — To  give  or  get  the 
MITTEN. — A  euphemism  very  com- 
monly colloquial  throughout  the 
English-speaking  portion  of  North 
America,  to  signify  that  a  proposal 
by  marriage  is  rejected,  or  that  the 
attentions  of  an  admirer  are  dis- 
tasteful. The  phrase  should  be 
to  give  the  mittens,  as  both  it  and  the 
custom  are  of  French  origin,  it  hav- 
ing been  usual  to  present  mitaines 
to  an  unsuccessful  lover,  instead 
of  the  hand  to  which  he  aspired. 

Once,  when  I  was  young  as  you,  and  not  so 

smart  perhaps, 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several 

other  chaps; 
Anil  all  of  them  was  flustered,  and  fairly 

taken  down. 
And  I  for  a  time  was  counted  the  luckiest 

man    in     town.— Ii';7/     Caileton's    Farm 

Ballads. 

'  May  I  see  you  safe  home  ? '  he  asked,  as 
he  had  often  asked  her  before,  but  never 
before  with  trepidation.  '  No,'  said  Rachel 
with  an  evident  effort,  and  without  looking 
at  Tom's  face.  Such  an  answer  is  techni- 
cally known  as  the  sack  and  the  mitten, 
though  it  would  take  a  more  inventive  anti- 
quary than  I  to  tell  how  it  got  these  epithets. 
But  It  was  one  of  tlie  points  on  wliich  the 
rural  etiquette  of  that  day  was  rigorous  and 
inflexible,  that  such  a  refusal  closed  the  con- 
versation and  annihilated  the  beau  without 
allowing  him  to  demand  any  explanations  or 
to  make  any  further  advances  at  the  time. — 
Century  Magazine,  1SS7. 

Also  shortened  into  TO  mitten. 


Mixed  Ticket. — See  Ticket. 

MizzY. — A  Louisianian  negro  expres- 
sion for  the  stomach-ache. 


MoABiTEs  (Cant). — A  term  given  to 
police  constables. 

MoBEE  or  MoBBv. — A  dHnk  similar 
to  punch.     Southern. 

MoBOCRACv. — The  mob;  equivalent  to 
what   in   England  is  called   "  the 

great  unwashed." Hence  mobo- 

CRAT,  similar'     used. 

After  skimming  hastily  over  the  Irish  news 
and  some  telegraphic  intelligence,  he  came 
to  an  article  headed,  the  mobocrats  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  he  read  carefully  aloud 
to  the  old  man.  It  was  a  scathing  blow  at 
the  Mollie  Maguires,  giving  them  deserved 
condemnation.— PixAfrioM's  Mollie  Magttirei 
and  Detectives, 

MoBTowN. — The  city  of  Baltimore, 
This  place  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  notorious  for  the  gangs  of 
roughs  and  rowdies  which  infest  its 
streets. 

Baltimore  used  to  be  called  mob-town  ;  but 
they  are  a  heap  better  now,  and  are  more 
orderly  than  some  of  their  neighbors, — 
Crakttt's  Tour. 

Moccason  or  Mocassin. — An  Indian 
shoe,  made  of  soft  leather  without 
a  stiff  sole.  They  are  usually 
more  or  less  ornamented,  and  are 
very  comfortable  wearing  in  win- 
ter, giving  the  feet  more  freedom 
than  ordinary  foot  gear ;  besides 
which  frost-bites  are  less  frequent 
amongst  those  who  wear  them. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  feet 
has,  in  consequence,  been  widely 
adapted   by  Western  hunters  and 

woodsmen. Moccasoned.  — 

A  Carolinian  term  for  intoxicated. 
A  variant  of  "to  be  bitten  by  the 
snake."  —  {Sec    Mocasson    snake 

which  follow.s). Mocasson  fish. 

— In  Maryland,  the  name  given  to 

a    species    of    sun-iish. Moc- 

casson  snake  {Toxicophis piscivorus). 
— A  brown  coloured  poisonous 
snake,  the  skin  of  which  is  marked 
with  black  bars. 
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MocKCR  NUT  {jfuglans  tomentosa). — The 
white  heart  hickory. 

Mocking  Bird  (Mimus  polyglottus). — 
A  native  bird  deriving  its  popular 
name  from  the  inimitable  mimic 
qualities  with  which  it  is  endowed. 
Combined  with  its  own  notes  of 
considerable  sweetness,  it  is  able 
to  imitate  any  sound  it  may  hear. 
In  some  parts  the  butter-bird  or 
NINE-KILLER  is  coufounded  with 
the  true  vwckiiig  bird. 

Mock  Orange.  —  In  England  the 
syringa  is  so  called,  but  in  the 
States  by  mock  orange  is  understood 
the  Pruniis  caroUiiiana,  a  small  ever- 
green which  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  cherry-laurel  of  Europe. 

Molasses. — What  in  England  is 
called  treacle  or  golden  syrup ; 
terms  which  are  probably  utterly 
strange  to  most  Americans.  Mo- 
lasses, as  is  well  known,  is  a 
product  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  the 
West  the  word  is  used  in  the 
plural ;  e.g.,  those  molasses. 

MoLLus. — The  name  of  an  association 
who  held  commissions  during  the 
war,  called  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion.  Moiltts,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  a  word  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  words  forming 
the  name  of  the  order,  with  the 
addition  of  U.S.,  i.e..  United  States. 
The  order  itself  is  an  hereditary 
institution. 

MoLLv  Cotton  Tail. — A  rabbit. 

MoLLVGASHER. — A  Madagascar  negro. 
Mollygasher  is  obviously  a  corrup- 
tion of  "Malagasy." 

Molly  Maguires. — A  secret  society 
which,  for  a  long  period,  prior  to 
1877,  terrorized  the  coal  regions  of 


Pennsylvania.  These  men  exercised 
well  nigh  unlimited  power,  ruling 
the  districts  involved  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Even  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  commonwealth  were 
in  part  moulded  by  them,  and  they 
controlled,  in  a  measure,  the 
finances  of  the  State,  and  for  many 
years  spilt  human  lalood  without 
s'int,  converting  the  richest  section 
of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
refined  of  all  the  sisterhood  of 
States  into  a  very  Golgotha.  The 
Pinkerton  Agency  of  Chicago  was 
ultimately  set  upon  their  trail, 
with  the  result  that  in  June,  1877, 
the  ringleaders  were  executed. 
Since  that  time  little  or  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  the  order.  Its 
name  of  Mollie  Maguires  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs  they 
dressed  as  women. 

MoMicKs. — In  Pennsylvania,  a  bad 
carver.  "To  mommick,"  i.e.,  to 
cut  or  handle  anything  awkwardly, 
is  provincial  in  various  parts  of 
England ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
momicks  is  derived  therefrom. 

Monitor. — This  name,  as  applied  to 
war  vessels  with  a  revolving  turret, 
is  unquestionably  of  American 
origin,  as  was  also  the  first  vessel 
of  the  type. 

Monkey,  To. — ^To  play  tricks,  from 
the  tricky  antics  of  the  animal  in 
question.  If  one  may  judge  from 
the  many  variants  of  similar  deri- 
vation, our  American  cousins  may, 
without  offence,  be  said  to  look 
with  some  degree  of  favor  on  the 
Darwinian  theory  concerning  the 
descent    of    man.      For   example, 

MONKEYING  AROUND,  MONKEY-BUSI- 
NESS,    and     MONKEY  -  SHINES.  • 

MoNKEV-spooN. — This  is  an  old 
Americanism,  which,  from  an  old 
paper  quoted  by  De  Vere,  appears 
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to  be  the  name  of  a  spoon,  bearing 
the  figure  of  an  apa  or  monkey 
carved  in  solid  silver  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  handle,  and  given  at 
the  funerals  of  great  people  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  pall- 
bearers. At  the  death  of  Pnilip 
Livingston  in  February,  1719,  we 
are  told  "  a  pipe  of  wine  was 
spiced  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
each  of  the  eight  bearers,  with  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  mourning  ring, 
scarf,  and  handkerchief,  and  a 
monkey-spoon  was  given."  With 
this  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
old  custom  of  presenting  apostle 
spoons  at  christenings,  and  the 
modern  practice  of  presenting 
ordinary  gold  or  silver  spoons, 
etc.,  on  like  occasions. 

This  wasn't  the  only  lesson  I  ever  had  that 
taught  me  to  be  wary  about  monkeying  with 
cubs.  Even  after  it  was  thought  the  mother 
had  been  killed  our  camp  was  thrown  into  a 
fine  commotion  one  night  over  a  woolly 
little  cuss  about  three  months  old. — A  inerican 
Humorist,  May  ig,  1888. 

Around  these  poles  has  been  deposited 
inunense  piles  of  ice,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  continual  friction 
caused  by  the  rapidly  revolving  sphere, 
and  also  of  preventing  inquisitive  visitors 
from  MONKEYING  with  the  machinery,  and 
either  pinching  their  meddlesome  fingers, 
or  whittling  chunks  from  the  poles  for 
aonveu'iTs.— Texas  Si/tings,  June  30, 1888. 

Monk  Fish. — See  Devil-fish. 

MoNONGAHEUA. —  A  geucric  name  for 
American  whiskey,  just  as  Usque- 
baugh and  Inishowen  are  given  to 
Scotch  and  Irish  brands  respec- 
tively. Monongahela  is  a  river  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Monte. — A  Spanish-Mexican  card 
game  of  pure  chance,  comparing 
favorably  in  that  respect  with  poker. 

Monumental  Cheek. — Brazen  effron- 
tery.    A  simile  invented  to  indicate 


impudent  boldness  of  an  irrepres- 
sibly  pertinacious  character. 

Monumental  City.  —Baltimore,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  This  city,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  Union,  was 
long  distinguished  for  its  superior 
monumental  trophies ;  hence  its 
sobriquet. 


Moon  (Cant), 
biscuit. 
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Tlie  afternoon  of  the  third  day  I  spent  my 
last  ten  cents  for  two  moons  and  cheese. — 
Mark  Twain's  Li/eon  the  Mississippi,  p.  460. 

MooN-BLiND.  —  An     alleged 

malady,  in  which  a  man  sleeping 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
moon  is  so  affected  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  at  night.  Many  stories  are 
current  in  the  tropics  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  sleeping  in  the 
light  of  the  moon.  A  newcomer 
is  always  cautioned  against  doing 
so,  the  warning  sometimes  taking 
a  rather  ludicrous  form.  I  once 
heard  a  new  arrival  in  British 
Guiana,  who  had  to  travel  at  night 
up  the  DemeraiU  river,  at  a  time 
when  the  moon  was  full  and  very 
brilliant,  cautioned  that  if,  during 
sleep,  the  moonbeams  fell  on  one 
side  of  his  face,  his  mouth  would 
be  so  drawn  to  that  side  that 
the  only  means  of  restoring  it 
to  its  normal  state  would  be 
to  turn  over  and  let  the  moon- 
beams draw  it  back  again  I  Though 
somewhat  of  a  traveller's  story, 
it  is  evident  that  a  general  im- 
pression prevails  as  to  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  sleeping  in  the  light 
of  the  moon,  which  in  the  tropics 
shines  with  a  brilliancy  rarely 
known  in  northern  latitudes. 

There  is  said  to  be  [a]  plains  malady, 
which,  however,  I  cannot  vouch  for.  It  is 
called  MOON-BLIND.  The  idea  is  that  the  full 
rays  of  the  moon  afifect  the  eyes  of  a  man 
sleeping  exposed  to  them,  so  that  he  cannot 
see  at  night.— Richard  Irvine  Dodge's  Plaiiu 
of  the  Great  West. 
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The  dark  moon. — The  period 

between  the  last  phase  of  the 
"old"  and  the  first  of  the  "  new  " 
moon.  A  similar  collociuialism  is 
current  in  some  parts  of  England. 
MooNDowN. — The  time  of  set- 
ting of  the  moon — a  word  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  sundown,  itself 
an  Americanism,  both  terms  being 
invented  as   antitheses  to  sunrise 

and  moonrise. Mooneye  {Hyo- 

don  teygisus). — A  iish  of  the  herring 
kind, being  called  in  some  parts  the 
lake  and  river  herring.  —  Moon- 
glade. — A  track  of  moonlight. 
This  Americanism,  to  which  even 
the  most  rigid  purist  could  hardly 
take  exception,  originated  in  New 
England,  and  was  at  first  poetically 
used  to  describe  the  silvery  line  of 
light  cast  by  the  moon's  rays  on 
water.  It  has  since  been  extended 
in  usage  to  the  same  phenomenon 

on  land. Moonrise. — The  time 

of  rising  of  the  moon. 

By  the  time  it  was  night  I  was  pretty  hun- 
gry. So  when  it  was  good  and  dark,  I  slid 
out  from  sliore  about  moonrise,  and  paddled 
over  to  the  Illinois  bank — about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.— /I  dvcntiins  0/  Huckleberry  Finn. 

-Moonshiners. — Distillers     of 


illicit  whiskey.  The  term  is  probably 
Irish  or  Scotch  in  origin.  In  some 
districts  the  United  States  revenue 
officers  have  considerable  trouble 
with  moonshiners,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  regions. 

This  is  a  small  place  ot  perhaps  three  or 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was  made  a 
city  as  a  matter  of  self-protection.  Only  a 
short  time  ago,  the  moonshiners  and  moun- 
taineers, of  the  MOONSHINER  clique,  were 
akin  to  what  is  said  of  the  cow-boys.  Hogs 
and  cattle  run  wild,  while  settlers  who  had 
taken  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  thrift 
of  their  gardens  and  orchards  almost  ran 
wild  too,  when  thej;  beheld  the  devastation 
of  a  night ;  so  they  incorporated  a  city,  with 
all  the  proper  officials,  a  lock-up,  stock  laws, 
eic— Portland  Transcript,  i838. 

MooN-SHOWER. — A  fall  of  rain 

while  the  moon  continues  to  shine. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  often 
observable  during  sunshine. 


Moose  {Alee  ameiicanus). — A  large 
deer,  found  in  northern  forests, 
cKpecially  those  of  Canada  and 
New  England.  It  attains  a  great 
size,  some  carcases  having  been 
found  to  weigh  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  They  have  been 
hunted  so  hard  for  their  skins  and 
for  food,  that  yearly  they  are  be- 
coming   scarcer. Moose     bird 

(Giiiiulns  eanadensis). — The  Canada 
jay  ;  also  called  the  whiskey-jack. 

A  native  of    Maine. Moose- 

FLY. — A  venomous  fly  of  a  rusty 

brown  color. Moose-\vood(D/»'- 

ca  palustris). — A  favorite  shrub  upon 
which  the  moose-deer  feeds  ;  also 
called  leather-wood  from  its 
tough,  leathern  bark. Moose- 
yard. — The  moose-deer  congregate 
in  families  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
members,  and  the  encampment 
thus  formed  is  called  a  moose-yard. 

Mop-BoARD. — A  New  England  term 
for  the  skirting-board  used  in  house 
interiors. 

MoREv  Letter. — During  the  candida- 
ture of  Garfield  for  the  Presidency 
in  i88o,  a  letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Garfield 
to  Mr.  H.  Morey,  Employer's 
Union,  Linn.,  Mass.  (subsequently 
proved  to  be  a  forgery),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  morning 
papers.  In  it  Garfield  sided  with 
capital  rather  than  with  labor.  It 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  electioneering  dodge,  the  object 
of  which  was,  if  possible,  to  jeopar- 
dize Garfield's  chances  of  election. 
Needless  to  say  no  such  person 
as  H.  S.  Morey  was  ever  dis- 
covered. Forged  letters  and  such 
like  tricks  unfortunately  appear 
to  form  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  electoral  campaigns  in 
America,  for  at  the  very  moment  of 
writing  this,  what  is  known  as  the 
Sackville  imbroglio  has  arisen  out 
of  very  similar  tactics. 
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MoRQAN. — That's  a  good  enough 
MuKGAN.  —  A  phrase  once  much 
used  in  political  contests,  signifying 
a  bare-faced  imposture.  It  arose 
in  this  wise: — In  1826  American 
masons  were  accused  of  having 
murdered  a  man  named  Morgan,  a 
renegade  mason,  in  consequence 
of  liis  having  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  order.  Popular  feeling  ran 
high,  and  a  violent  anti-masonry 
crusade  resulted.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that  national  politics 
were  considerably  influenced  there- 
by. Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  one  of 
the  chief  figures  of  the  episode, 
gives  in  his  autobiography  (vol.  i., 
p.  319)  what  is  probably  the  only 
authentic  version  of  the  origin  of 
the  famous  saying.  Mr.  Weed 
says:  —  "The  election  of  1827 
elicited  an  accusation  against  me, 
which  assumed  proportions  not 
dreamed  of  by  those  with  whom  it 
originated.  .  .  .  Ebenezer  Griffin, 
Esq  ,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
'kidnappers,'  who  was  going  to 
Batavia  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion, observed  laughingly  to  me, 
'  After  we  have  proven  that  the 
body  found  at  Oak  orchard  is 
that  of  Timothy  Monroe,  what  will 
you  do  for  a  Morgan  ?  '  I  replied 
in  the  same  spirit,  '  That  is  a  good 
enough  Morgan  for  us  until  you 
bring  back  the  one  you  carried 
off.'  "  On  the  following  day  the 
Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  gave  what 
became  the  popular  version  of  the 
story,  namely,  that  Mr.  Weed  had 
declared  that,  whatever  might  be 
proven,  the  body  "  was  a  good 
enough  Morgan  until  after  the 
election." 

Morgan  Horse. — One  Justin  Morgan 
of  Randolph,  Vermont,  a  famous 
breeder  of  horses,  gave  his  name 
to  a  "  strain  "  still  of  great  renown 
in  sporting  circles. 

Presently  a  couple  of  colts,  six  weeks  old, 
werc.brougUt  out  for  our  inspection  by  one 


of  the  stable  boys,  'Those  are  mokgan 
COLTS,'  said  lliL' c!ir>;yiiian.  'Why,'  I  ex- 
ci-iiiiu'd  in  siiipiiso  and  ovirjoycd  at 
hiidiiij;  a  iiiaii  of  tin:  cloth  vho  .scciiiiid  to 
know  soi'Hjthinj;  about  lior,scs,  'do  you  know 
a  MOKiiAN  <  oi.T  when  you  scu  it?'  'Cor- 
tainlv,'  said  tlu;  clergyman  promptly. 
'Well,'  continuiHl  Hit  k,  'it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  met  with  a  niinistir  who 
knew  a  mokgan  hoksk  or  any  otliur  at  si^ht, 
and  we  have  bcun  fast  friends  ever  since. 
'  Why,  sir,'  added  Heck,  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and  admiration  for  his  friend's 
knowledfie  of  horse  flesh  ;  '  that  man  could 
have  a  call  to  any  church  in  Kentucky.'— 
Detroit  Free  Press,  October  13,  1888. 


Mormon:  Mormondom:  Mormonism: 
MoRMONiTES. — All  these  are  terms 
connected  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  politico-religious  sys- 
tems which  has  appeared  in  modern 
times.  The  Mormon  people  term 
themselves  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  derive  the  word  Mormon  from 
the  name  of  the  pretended  author 
of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  from  the 
Gaelic  and  Egyptian  languages, 
alleging  it  to  be  compounded  of 
vior,  great ;  and  vion,  good,  or 
great  good.  A  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  however  (January, 
1858),  affirms  that,  in  poetical 
justice,  they  owe  it  to  an  imposi- 
tion practised  some  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

A  very  clever  Frnnch  writer,  the  Abb6  de 
la  Mothe  de  Vayer,  engaged,  in  1650,  in  a 
spirited  controversy  with  a  famous  scholar 
and  wit,  M.  de  Montnior.  In  a  series  of 
brilliant   but    whimsical  attacks  the  Abbe 

f)lays  countless  variations  on  the  name  of 
lis  adversary,  and  repeatedly  pretends  to 
derive  Montmor  from  Mormon,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  Greek  word  nofinaw,  a 
scarecrow!  Nor  does  the  curious  coinci- 
dence stop  here ;  for  the  fictitious  Mormon 
of  1643 — a  book  pretending  to  have  been 
written  by  M.  de  Montmor,  but  in  reality 
a  scurrilous  parody — argued  in  favor  of 
polygamy!  Hence  argues  the  well-known 
Thomas  Boys  (the  correspondent  in  ques- 
tion), this  early  French  work  most  probably 
furnished  the  author  of  the  new  book  of 
Mormon,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  with 
the  leading  idea  and  many  prominent 
features. 

Their  most  characteristic  tenet  in 
the  eyes  of  Gentiles  (as  they  call 
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outsiders)  is  doubtless  that  of 
polygamy,  concerning  which  the 
Government  of  the  Union  has 
enacted  drastic  laws  with  a  view 
to  stamping  it  out.  The  moral 
condition  engendered  by  such 
teaching  has  become  a  veritable 
plague  spot  in  the  life  of  the 
nation. — For  complete  history  and 
account  of  the  sect,  see  Fullerton's 
Faiths  of  the  World. 

Mosey,  To. — To  depart  suddenly  and 
involuntarily;  to  sneak  away.  This, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  vamose  (q.v.),  an 
elision  of  the  first  syllable  having 
occurred  and  the  final  vowel  being 
sounded.  To  mosey  is  also  often 
used  in  the  primary  simple  sense 
of  to  go,  and  to  mosey  along  with 
any  one  is  also  employed  idiomati- 
cally in  the  sense  of  to  agree 
with. 

But  the  bullets  and  their  own  fighting 
began  to  tell  pretty  soon,  even  on  grizzlies. 
First  one  rolled  over  and  stretched  out,  then 
another  sat  down  on  his  haunches  and 
dropped  his  head  and  finally  sprawled  out, 
a  third  i^jskyed  off  some  distance  to  sit 
down  and  lick  his  wounds. — Daily  InUr- 
Occan,  February  6,  i8b8. 

Well,  well,  well,  I  hain't  got  time  to  be 
palavering  along  here — got  to  nail  on  the  lid 
and  MosEy  along  with  him  ;  and  if  you'll  just 
give  me  a  lift  we'll  skeet  him  into  the 
hearse  and  meander  along. — Mark  Twain's 
Screamers, 

Mosey  Sugar. — In  Pennsylvania  a 
sweetmeat  much  liked  by  children. 

MosHAY. — A  Florida  term  for  a  keeper 
of  bloodhounds. 

Mosquito  {Culex  mosquito). — A  well- 
known  insect  pest  with  an  insatiable 

appetite  for  blood. Mosquito 

BAR  or  .MOSQUITO  NET. — As  the  latter 
name  infers,  a  net,  placed  round  a 
bed,  etc.,  to  protect  a  sleeper  from 
the  attacks  of  mosquitoes.     Without 


some  such  guard,  life  in  Southern 
latitudes,  at  times,  would  be  un- 
bearable.  Mosquito      hawk. — 

The  dragon-fly  is  so  called  in 
Louisiana. 

Moss  (Cant) — A  generic  name  for 
money.  This  may  either  be  a 
play  upon  the  proverb,  "  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  or  a  con- 
traction of  "  mopuse.s,"  an  English 
cant  equivalent  for  the  commodity 
in  question. 

MossBACKS. — A  local  term  in  Ohio 
for  a  section  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

MossBUNKER  (Alosu  meiihadeii). — A 
herring-like  fish,  also  known  as  the 

BONY-FISH  [q.v.). 


MOSSYBANK,- 

I3UNKER. 


-(i)  A  variation  of  moss- 
-(2)  This  name,  at  the 


time  of  the  Civil  War,  was  given  to 
men,  who,  to  avoid  conscription, 
fled  to  the  woods  and  swamps. 
The  connection  between  the  hid- 
ing places  thus  chosen  and  mossy 
banks  is  obvious. 

Mot  or  Motte. — A  Texan  term  for  a 
clump  of  trees  on  a  prairie.  These 
oases  are  also  called  islands. 


Moth. —  See  Butterfly. Moth 

MILLER.  — The  domestic  pest  and 
the  only  variety  of  Lepidoptera 
called  a  moth  in  the  United  States, 
night  flying  kinds  being  erroneously 
Called  butterflies. — See  Bug. 


Mother  of  Presidents. — The   State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

This  officer  was  visited  by  a  cousin  of  his. 
a  young  gentleman  of  good  presence  ana 
manners,  who  was  not  only  a  graduate  of  an 
institution  of  learning  in  the  Mother  of 
Presidents,  but  had  received  his  diploma 
as   an    M.D.  from    a    medical   college   in 
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Philadelphia.— Wic/irtrrf  Irvine  Dodge's  Plains 
of  the  Great  West. 


Mother  of  States. — Virginia.  A  more 
frequent  term  is  the  Old  Dominion. 

Nought.  —  This  old  preterite  of 
"may,"  now  obsolete  in  England, 
has  been  retained  in  the  South ; 
and,  indeed,  is  very  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  Until  of  late 
years  its  use  was  mainly  confined 
to  negroi;s  and  people  in  the  interior 
of  the  New  England  States ;  latterly, 
however,  a  spirit  of  change  appears 
to  have  revived  the  popularity  of 
this  form.  In  North  Carolina 
"perhaps"  is  almost  invariably 
rendered  "  it  mought  be." 

You  know  ole  Tom  Grayson,  his  father's 
brother,  scein'  's  Tom  wuz  named  for  him, 
an'  wuz  promisin'  like,  an'  had  the  gift  of  the 
gab,  he  thought's  how  Tom  mought  make 
'n  all-fired  smart  lawyer  ur  doctor,  ur  the 
\iV.e.--Centtiry  Magazine,  18S7. 

Mrs.  Johnsing.— '  For  the  Lor',  Henry  Clay, 
Jr.,  wat's  de  mattah  ? ' 

Henry  Clay,  Jr.  [a  young  negro  as  black 
as  ever  was  built]. — '  I  doan  been  scared  haf 
to  def." 

'Mought  ha'  knowed  dat,  chile;  you's 
white  as  a  sheet.'— r^-frts  Si/lings,  18S8. 

Mought  is  sometimes  corrupted  into 

MOWT. 

'Hoi'  on!  Hoi'  on!"  interrupted  the  old 
Settler,  who  could  stand  it  no  longer.  '  That 
beefin'  bee  mowt  ha'  happened  an'  it 
mowtn't  ha',  for  all  I  know,  but  wuther  it  did 
or  wuther  it  didn't  haint  got  nulhin'  to  do 
with  w'at  I'm  a  gittiu'  at,  b'gosh  1 ' — Chicago 
Herald,  1888. 


Mound.  —  A  barrow  or  tumulus. 
Supposed  to  have  been  used  mainly 
for  sepulchral  purposes  by  the  early 

inhabitants    of    the    country. 

Mound  builders.  —  The  name 
given  to  the  race  who  built  the 
mounds  found  in  large  numbers  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  Mexico,  Yucutan,  etc. 
These  people  were  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  minor 


arts    of    civilization. Mound 

City. — St.  Louis;  the  sobriquet 
is  in  allusion  to  the  numerous 
mounds  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Mourner. — See  Anxious  bench. 

Mouse,  To.  —  Aimless  or  fruitless 
motion  or  action  is  here  implied  ;  a 
variation  of  to  mosey  (q.v.). 

The  poor  blunderer  mouses  among  the 
sublime  creations  of  the  Old  Masters,  trying 
to  acquire  the  elegant  proficiency  in  art- 
knowledge  wliich  he  has  a  groping  sort  of 
comprehension  is  a  proper  thmg  for  the 
travelled  man  to  be  able  to  display. — Mark 
Tuain's  Screamers. 

Moving  Day. — The  First  of  May. — A 
visitor  on  May-day  to  New  York 
and  other  large  centres  might  well 
imagine  that  some  monster  pil- 
grimage was  on  foot,  so  general  is 
the  custom  among  all  but  the 
wealthier  classes  of  changing  their 
habitation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 
This  tendency  has  been  satirized 
unmercifully  from  the  time  of 
Washington  Irving  downwards. 

The  memorable  emigration  [of  the  people 
of  Communipaw  to  New  Amsterdam]  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  was  long  cited 
in  tradition  as  the  grand  moving.  The  anni- 
versary of  it  was  piously  observed  among 
their  sons,  by  turning  their  houses  topsy- 
turvy, and  carrying  all  their  furniture  into 
the  streets,  etc.  And  this  is  the  real  origin 
of  the  universal  agitation  and  moving  by 
which  this  most  restless  of  cities  is  literally 
turned  out-of-doors  on  every  May-day. — 
Knickerbocker,  New  York. 

MOW,  To  (Cant).— To  kiss. 

Mowt. — A  corruption  ot  MOUGHT 
(q.v.). 

MOYA  MENSiNGS. — A  band  of  Phila- 
delphia rowdies.  At  another 
time  they  were  called  shifflers. 

Mr.  Speaker. — In  the  parliamentary 
language  of  Te.xas,  a  revolver — a 
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whose    rulings 
no    appeal. — See 


Much. — This  word,  in  New  England, 
is  synonymous  with  good  qualities, 
moral  or  physical,  and  is  applied 
either  to  men  or  things  ;  e.f;.,  "  not 
much  of  a  mule  "  is  an  animal  whose 
good  points  are  of  a  negative  cha- 
racter ;  while  "  very  much  of  a 
book,"  "  woman,"  or  "  idea  "  con- 
veys a  high  meed  of  praise  in  every 
case. 

Muckrakes. — A  slang  political  epi- 
thet for  those  who  seek  the  "small 
change"  of  office— place-mongers, 
as  they  are  otherwise  called. 

Mud  Cat. — A  species  of  cat-fish 
abounding  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.  They  attain  an 
enormous  size,  and  specimens  have 
been  caught  weighing  upward"?  of 
fifty-four  pounds.  They  are  ,ry 
coarse  eating,  and  have  a  muddy 

flavor.  Mud-cat    State.  — 

Mississippi,  its  inhabitants  being 
sometimes  humorously  designated 

MUD-CATS. Mud-dabbler.  — A 

small  freshwater  iish. Mud- 
devil. — A  species  of  salamander 
is  so  called  in  the  West ;  it  possesses 

many   other   aliases. Mud-fish 

(Melanum  pygmoea). — A  mud-bur- 
rowing fish  of  small  size,    found 

on  the    Atlantic  coast. Mud- 

iiead. — A  native  of   the   State   of 

Tennessee. Mud-hen  (i)  [Ral- 

lus  crepitans). — The  Virginian  rail, 
which  is  also  called  marsh-hen. 
(2)  In  BUCKET-SHOP  [q  V .)  phrase- 
ology,  a  woman   who   dabbles  in 

stock  gambling. Mud-hook. — 

An  anchor. Mud-lumps. — The 

mud-banks  which  form  at  the  mouth 
Oi'  the  Mississippi  are  thus  desig- 
nated.  Mud-poke  (Grus  cinerea). 

— A  crane  has  received  this  name 


from  its  habit  of  resting  on  the 
mud  at  the  sides  of  streams  whilst 
engaged  in  catching  fish. Mud- 
pout. — A  species  of  cat  (q.v.) 

Mud-scoop.  —  A     water-dredging 

machine. M  u  d  -  s  i  l  L.  —  The 

lower  classes  of  society.  This 
phrase  was  derived  from  the 
name  given  to  the  railway-sleepers 
which  form  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  rails  are  laid,  the  idea 
being  that  labor  '  the  mud  sill  of 
society.  This  ,  ;ithet  was  also 
applied  contemptuously  to  South- 
erners by  Northerners  at  the  period 

of  the    Civil    War. Mud- sill 

CLUBS. — In  1858  associations  of 
miners  and  working-men  in  Cali- 
fornia received  this  name. Mud- 
turtle  [Stcrnothueyus  odorata).  — 
Other  names  for  this  reptile,  wnich 
is  common  throughout  the  States, 
are  marsh-tortoise  and  mud- 
terrapin. 

MuGv/uMP. — A  Republican  who  claims 
a  right  at  times  to  vote  indepen- 
dently of  his  party.  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Norton,  the  author  of  Political 
Americans,  defines  a  mugwump  as 
"  one  who  sets  himself  up  as  better 
than  his  fellows;  a  Pharisee,"  the 
political  bias  of  which  is  clear. 
Mr.  Norton  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  origin, 
probable  derivation,  and  application 
of  the  term. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Janes  G. 
Blaine  for  the  f residency  (June  6th,  i'j84),  a 
strong  opposition  developed  among  disaffec- 
ted Republicans,  calling  themselves  Inde- 
pendents. The  movement  originated  at  a 
meeting  in  Boston  (June  7th),  and  was  prompt- 
ly taken  up  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
supporters  of  the  regular  nomination  affected 
to  believe  that  these  Independents  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  superiors  of  their  former 
associates.  They  were  called  Dudes, 
Pharisees  and  hypocrites,  and  on  June  15th, 
1884,  The  New  York  Sun  called  them  mug- 
wumps. The  word  was  forthwith  adopted 
by  the  public  as  curiously  appropriate,  though 
for  a  time  it.;  meaning  was  problematical.  It 
appeared  that  the  term  had  been  in  use  col- 
loquially in  some  parts  of  New  England, 
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notably  on  the  \fassachusctts  const.  Tlienco 
it  liad  horn  carrii'<l  inland,  and  was  usc^d  in 
larno  type  as  a  lu-ad-line  in  The  IiuiitinapoUi 
Sertinel  as  early  as  1H-2.  This,  on  the 
anthority  ot  Mr.  H.  V.  Knrnan,  who  was  at 
the  time  editor  of  that  journal,  and  had 
picked  up  the  word  in  Nfw  ICngland.  In 
this  instance  it  was  used  to  emiihasi/u 
some  local  issue.  After  this  the  word  sroins 
to  have  Iain  f<eiilu  until  resuscitated  by 
The  .Si(«,_  on  March  23rd,  18S4,  when  it 
applied  it  in  a  local  issue  at  Dobh's 
h'crry,  New  York,  printin;;  mlgwl'mi'  1). 
O.  Bradley,  inlars^e  type,  at  the  top  of  one  of 
its  prominent  colunuis.  After  the  Indtpen- 
deut  movement  was  started,  the  word 
was  launchcii  on  its  career  of  popularity ; 
but  not  until  Septembur  fith,  i8.s.j,  was  it 
authoritatively  dctiiied.  The  Critic  of  that 
dite  contained  a  note  from  Dr.  J.  }Iaiiimond 
Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  to  the  effect  that  the 
word  was  of  Algonquin  origin,  and  occurred 
in  hlliotls'  Indian  Bible,  beint4  used  to  tr.ins- 
l.ite  such  titles  as  lord,  hi^h-captain,  chief, 
Riuat  man,  Ic.ulcr,  or  duke.  In  Slatthcw  vi. 
21,  it  occurs  as  mukquomi';  and  attain  in 
Genesis  x.xxvi.  4o-.ti,  and  several  times  in 
II.  Sanuiel  xxiii.  The  word  aroused  wide- 
spread philo^ical  discussion,  which  con- 
tinueil  lon^  after  the  campaign  had  ended. 
As  is  frequently  the  case  in  American  poli- 
tics, the  word  was  used  as  a  term  of  derision 
and  reproach  by  one  section,  and  accepted 
with  a  half-humorous  sense  of  its  aptness  by 
the  other. 

Blaine's  letter  hurts  the  mugwumps.  They 
have  no  excuse  for  being  Democrats  now 
save  pure  cussedness. — Toledo  Blade,  i8S8. 


The    phrase  is  often  used 
quially  in  a  similar  sense. 


collo- 


Here  Cassius  and  Brutus  meet,  and  Cas- 
sius  tries  to  make  a  mugwump  of  Brutus,  so 
that  they  can  organize  a  new  movement. 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth  takes  the  character  of 
Brutus,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  takes 
that  of  Cassius. — A  merican  Humorist,  1888. 


MuuADA. — A  drove  of  mules.  Spanish. 

Mulatto, — A  name  given  to  the  off- 
spring of  a  white  and  a  negro.  The 
word  is  Spanish,  mulato  from  mulo 
a  mule,  or,  as  in  this  case,  a  mixed 
breed.  Generally  speaking,  all 
persons  with  a  "  touch  of  the  tar 
brush  "are,  in  the  States,  called 
mulattoes,  although  experts  draw 
very  fine  distinctions  in  the  amount 
of   mixedness    displayed    by    any 


given  example, 
as  follows : — 


The  grades  are 


Mur.ATTo,  }  black,  white  and  ncRro; 
Qtiarteron  [quadroon],  J  black,  white 
and  mulatto;  Metis  or  metif,  i  black, 
white  and  qtiarteron;  Meamelouc,  A  black, 
white  and  initis ;  Deuii  -  meamelouc,  r/j 
black,  white  arul  meamelouc ;  Sang-mfete, 
,,\  black,  white  and  demi  -  meamelouc ; 
(iriffe,  i|  black,  nefiro  and  mulatto; 
Marabou,  B  black,  mulatto  and  griQ'u ; 
Sacatra,  j  black,  griffe  and  negro. 

Mule. — It  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
nor  perhaps  as  far  as  humor  goes 
to  be  desired,  that  the  mule  would 
escape  the  biting  wit  of  transatlan- 
tic writers.  The  tricky  nature  and 
stubborn  will  of  this  Heathen 
Cliinee  among;  quadrupeds,  have 
quite  out-Heroded  Herod  "  in  ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain";  hence  the  thousand-and- 
one  MULE  STORIES  scattered  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  in  the  ephe- 
meral literature  of  the  day.  To 
deal  with  the  mass  of  matter  of 
this  description,  which  a  fun-loving 
chief  of  staff  assures  a  confiding 
(too  confiding  would  often  be  more 
accurate)  public  is  daily  pouring 
in  from  North,  East,  South  and 
West — a  Sub  is  engaged  whose 
distinctive  name  of  mule  editor 
is  supposed  accurately  to  describe 
his  duties.  The  fun  itself  passes 
current  under  many  names — mule- 
joke  will  serve  as  a  sample,  and 
mulebrietv  is  supposed  to  mean — 
"the  exuberance"  not  of  "ver- 
bosity" but  of  nonsense. 

A  philosopher  has  just  discovered  that 
large  ears  indicate  mental  activity.  VVe 
always  supposed  that  they  indicated  activity 
in  the  heels.  (This  is  tlie  first  mule-joke 
that  we  havi  rotten  off  in  four  years,  but  it 
is  well  disgm   jd.)—Evansiille  Argus,  1888. 

In  his  latest  book,  Mr.  Bret  Harte  fre- 
quently uses  such  words  as  mulebrietv. 
He  has  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  good 
writer.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he  degenerated 
into  a  fine  writer. —A/isso«n  Republican, 
i8b8. 

Mule  deer  {Cervus  columhia- 

nus  or  macrotis).— The  black-tailed 
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deer  is  so  called  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  from  its  long,  hc.ivy 
ears. Miii.k  raubit,  the  jack- 
ass RABBIT  ((/.r). Mule  skin- 
ner.— A  plain's  term  for  a  driver 
of  mules,  in  very  truth  the  cogno- 
men in  some  cases  would  bear 
literal  translation. 

Muley  or  Mullcv. — In  Texas  muIcy 
always  means  hornless.  In  New 
England  muky  simply  means  a  cow, 
and  in  Connecticut  distinctly  a 
hornless  cow. 

He  was  evidently  in  sc-mtIi  of  strays,  for 
lie  askfd  me  if  I  liiul  seen  a  nd  mi'i.i.ky  cow 
with  a  crop  and  iiiuUrbit  in  llic  ri);lit,  nn<l  a 
luarlicd  crop  in  llie  left.-  Oiirliiiui  Monthly. 

MtiUy  is  provincial  in  England. 

MuLEv  SAW. — A  mill  saw,  from  the 
German  miihlscige. 

Mull,  To. — To  stir  ;  to  bustle  ;  or  to 
fume.  Lowell  adds  "  sometimes  in 
an  underhand,  sneaking  or  sotte 
voce  manner."  It  is  a  metaphor 
derived  probably  from  mulling  wine, 
and  the  word  itself  must  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  mdl  from  Old  French 
mcsler. 


Mulligan  Letters.  —  These  letters 
formed  the  subject  of  a  public  dis- 
pute about  the  year  1876,  when  a 
Mr.  James  Mulligan,  givingevidence 
briore  an  investigating  committee 
appointed  by  Congress,  produced 
them  against  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine,  a 
well-known  politician,  who  has 
since  (1888)  stood  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  The 
point  at  issue  was  whether  these 
letters  were  creditable  or  the 
reverse  to  Mr.  Blaine. 


Multiplication,  Division,  and 
Silence! — William  M.  Tweed,  or, 
as  he  is  more  familiarly  known, 
"  Boss ' '  Tweed,  is  generally  credited 
with  this  expression.     Being  asked 


what  in  his  view  was  the  proper 
qualification  for  a  member  of  a  ring 
or  TRUST  (q.v.),  in  which  all  play 
into  each  others  hands  for  mutual 
ad  vantages,  he  replied,  >«tt////'/iV(i//o«, 
iliiision,  and  silence!  The  incident 
is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  sometimes 
given  as  addition,  division,  and 
siLENCi: !  meaning  very  much  the 
same  thing. 

MuMMACHOo  (F«H(fH/«5).— A  local  term 
in  Long  Island  for  the  barred 
KiLLY.  Mummachog  is  the  Indian 
name  for  the  fish  in  question. 

MUMMICK,  to.— S«  MUMICKS.    "  Now 

you've  viummichcd  that  pie  pretty 
well " — an  old  saying. 

MuNo. — From  Old  English  "toming" 
(the  modern  form  is  mingle) ;  vutng 
signifies  confused  ;  contradictory  ; 
false;  or  even  fictitious.  The  word 
is  mostly  associated  with  news ; 
as  "vtiing"  news,  i.e.,  intelligence 
of  an  unreliable  and  contradictory 
character. 


Munroe  Doctrine. — Briefly,  this  may 
be  described  as  a  theory  that  the 
American  continent  is  no  longer 
open  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
European  powers  farther  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction,  whether  by 
colonization  or  political  inter- 
ference. Also,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  United  States  decline 
to  meddle  with  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  This 
doctrine,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Mi-.nroe,  the 
fifth  President  of  the  Republic  of 
the  West,  who,  in  1820,  was  elected 
without  opposition  for  a  second 
term  of  office.  In  1823  a  discussion 
arose  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  thoseofRussiaand 
Great  Britain  inregardto  theproper 
limits  of  the  North-western  terri- 
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tory.  In  view  of  possible  develop- 
ments which,  in  the  eyes  of  Ameri- 
cans, have  since  fully  justified  the 
action  of  their  Chief  Magistrate, 
Mr.  Munroe,  at  the  instance  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  th  real  author 
of  the  principle,  asserted  as  an  axiom 
in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  were  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condi- 
tion wliich  they  had  assumed  and 
maintained,  were  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European 
power.  The  line  of  argument  stated 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  Spain 
had  passed  over  to  the  South 
American  States  and  Me.xico,  and 
that  since  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  claimed  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific, 
and  thus  over  the  whole  of  the 
North-western  territories,  it  hence 
resulted  that  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Continents  of  America 
hid  passed  under  the  civil  dominion 
of  the  several  States,  among  which 
they  were  parcelled,  and  were  thus 
open  to  Europeans  and  each  other 
only  on  the  footing  of  so  many 
independent  sovereignties,  claiming 
and  asserting  a  jurisdiction  which 
shielded  the  whole  continent  from 
encroachments  under  the  old  and 
long-recognized  rights  of  discovery 
and  settlement.  Subsequently,  by 
a  second  message,  Mr.  Munroe 
declared,  acting  in  concert  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  European  Powers  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
safety.  The  successful  effort  in 
late  years  to  relieve  Mexico  from  a 
foreign  ruler  and  French  armies 
was  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
Munroe  doctrine,  and  on  the  same 
grounds  considerable  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  States  as  to  the 


action  Great  Britain  would  take  in 
the  dispute,  still  unsettled,  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  con- 
cerning the  frontier  line  of  those 
two  countries.  The  same  principle 
was  involved,  though,  of  course, 
quite  distinct  from  American 
politics,  in  the  request  recently 
made  by  the  Government  of  Vic- 
toria to  the  Home  OUice  for  such 
action  as  would  prevent  a  foreign 
power  (Germany)  establishing  itself 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  future 
Republic  ot  the  Southern  Seas. 

Murder  in  the  First  Degree,  Second 
Decree,  Etc. —  A  distinction  is 
made  in  American  law  between 
degrees  of  crime,  both  in  offences 
against  the  person  and  against 
property. 

The  jury  in  the  case  of  Antonio  D'Andrea, 
on  triiil  for  mukdkr  in  tii?;  first  dkgrek, 
for  having  advised  Cliiara  Cignarale  to  kill 
her  husband,  retired  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  re- 
turned at  4.30  witli  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
Tlie  Cignar.ile  woman  is  under  sentence  of 
death  for  the  crime.  D'Andrea  was  her 
alleged  paramour,  and  it  is  cliarced  that  he 
agreed  to  marry  her  if  she  would  shoot  her 
husband. — Daily  Iiiter-Oceaii,  Feb.  2,  ib88. 

District  Attorney  Hamilton  said  he  under- 
stood that  the  defendant  wished  to  witti- 
draw  his  plea  of  not  guilty  of  murder  in 
THE  FIRST  DEGREE,  and  to  enter  the  plea  of 

guilty    of  MURDER  IN  THE    SECOND    DEGREE. 

—  Charlestown  Neti's  ami  CoumT,  Jan.  30, 

1888. 

To    BURGLARY    IN     THE    THIRD     DEGREE, 

John  B.  Michael  pleaded  guilty.  He  was 
sentenced  to  Danneinora  for  two  years. 
Hosea  W.  Knowlton,  for  assault  in  the 
FIRST  DEGREE,  OH  his  father,  William  Knowl- 
ton, pleaded  guilty,  and  he  was  sent  to  Dan- 
nemora  for  two  years.— Troy  Daily  Times, 
Jan.  31,  1888. 

Murphies. — A  Ntw  York  term  for  a 
gang  of  rowdies,  mainly  composed 
o'  Irishmen — hence  the  distinc- 
ti  'ely  national  patronym. 

Mush. — A  kind  of  ha?  adding  or 
porridge  (being  ofte..  so  called), 
made  of   Indian   meal   boiled  in 
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water.      It   is    eaten   either    with 

milk    or    treacle. A    mush    of 

CONCESSION. — A  woman  is  said  to 
be  a  mush  of  concessioti  when  yield- 
ing and  clinging  in  nature. 

Music. —  Fun  ;  frolic  ;  amusement. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  uses  the 
phrase,  "  I  can't  say  it's  musical," 
meaning  amusing.  This  rendering 
is  most  frequently  heard  in  New 
England,  but  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  country. 

My  lawful  sakes!  What  be  they  coin'  to 
do  about  it  ?  inquired  Lyddy  Bangs,  flusiiing 
with  excitement.  Thct  be  too  musical. — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  1887. 

(Cant). — The  verdict  of  a  jury 

when  they  find  Not  Guilty — music, 

indeed,    no   doubt. Musical 

BOX. — A  Confederate's  term,  half- 
jocose,  Jrtlf-satirical,  for  a  creak- 
ing army-waggon  in  use  during  the 
Civil  War.    Also  called  Jeff  Davis' 

box. To     FACE      THE      MUSIC. — 

To  show  one's  hand  ;  to  meet  an 
emergency  ;  or,  "  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch."  This  phrase  is  sometimes 
erroneously  quoted  as  English 
slang,  but  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion as  to  its  American  origin, 
although  considerable  doubt  exists 
as  to  its  true  derivation.  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper  thought  it  derived 
from  the  stage,  and  used  by  actors 
in  the  green-room,  when  they  are 
nervously  preparing  to  go  on  the 
boards  and  liter;  y  face  the  music. 
Another  explanation  traces  it  back 
to  militia  musters,  where  every 
man  is  expected  to  appear  fully 
equipped  and  armed,  when  in  rank 
and  file,  facing  the  music. 

I  am  sure  Fred  cart  explain  everything 
satisfactorily.    As  soon  as  I  see  him  I  will 

to  with  him  to  the  Chief  of  Police  and  have 
im  make  a  statement.  I  hope  he  hasn't 
read  the  newspaper  stories  about  him,  for  it 
might  scare  him,  and  he'd  very  foolishly 
skip  out.  That  would  be  the  worst  thing  he 
could  do.  He  must  face  the  music, — 
Daily  Inter-Ocean,  Feb.  20, 1888. 


MusiciANER. — A  New  England 

colloquialism,  which  is,  or  was 
provincial  in  Norfolk  for  musician. 

muskeet,  mu8keto  g  r  a  s  s  .— sf« 

Mesquit. 

Muskeg. — An  Indian  name  for  a 
bog. 

The  whole  MUSKEG,  when  a  train  is  pass- 
ing, shows  a  series  of  short  waves  five  to 
six  inches  deep.— S^  I'atd  and  Minneapolis 
Pioneer  I'ress,  July  22,  iSb8, 

MUSKELUNGE     Or     MUSKALOUNGE   {EsOX 

estor). — An  Indian  name  for  a  large 
pike,  found  in  all  Northern  lakes 
and  rivers.  At  times  it  attains  a 
weight  of  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds. 

Musk  Melon. — See  Cantaloupe. 

MUSK  Ox. — An  animal  found  in  the 
Northern  latitudes  of  the  American 
continent.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  odour  emitted  by 
it  at  times. 

Musk  Rat  {Fiber  zibethicus) . —  This 
animal,  which  is  elsewhere  known 
as  the  musqwash  (its  Indian  name), 
is  in  form  and  habits  something 
like  the  beaver.  It  is  only  in  sum- 
mer that  the  animal  is  distinguished 
by  a  particular  odour. 

Muslin. — In  some  States  inuslin  is 
synonymous  with  longcloth  or 
CALICO  (q.v.)  shirting.  This  di- 
vergence of  usage,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  leads  at  times  to  some 
curiously  amusing  mistakes.  De 
Vere  quotes  the  following: — "A 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia  ordered 
muslin  shirts  in  Boston,  and  al- 
though reminded  of  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  that  material  for  the  climate 
in  which  he  lived,  insisted  upon 
his  order,  as  he  had  always  worn 
muslin,   meaning   cotton  -  shirting, 
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When  his  shirts  arrived,  they  were 
made  of  Swiss  mull !  The  term 
muslin  is,  at  the  North,  only  used 
for  thin,  clear  fabrics." 


Musquash. — See  Musk  rat. Mus- 
quash ROOT  {Cicuta  maculata). — A 
deadly  poisonous  plant  growing  in 
swamps. 


Muss. — This  word  is  colloquial  and 
is  used  with  many  shades  of  mean- 
ing, the  central  idea  being  that  of 
confusion  and  disorder.  Amongst 
ether  significations,  it  bears  that  of 
noisy  squabbling.  In  all  proba- 
bility it   is  a  mere  corruption    of 

"mess." To    muss,   or   mux. — 

To  disarrange  ;  cast  into  disorder ; 
crumple.  There  is  also  the  adjec- 
tive MUSSY  with  a  similar  meaning 
and  an  identical  form,  i.e.,  iiiussy, 
from  the  Dutch  morsig,  is  used  for 
dirty  ;  smeary ;  smudgy. 

Your  reporter  visited  the  rooms  and  saw 
them  as  they  were  found.  The  bed  was 
neatly  made  by  a  woman's  hand,  not  a 
spread  wrinkled,  not  a  towel  mussed,  nut  a 
drop  of  water  in  .vash-bowl  or  bucket  in  the 
bedrooom  where  they  were  supposed  to  have 
.slept  and  to  have  vacated  so  early  Tuesday 
morning. — American  Paper,  loSa. 

Country  Groom  (to  waiter) — '  Raw  oysters 
for  two,  mister.' 

Waiter—'  Yes,  sir— have  'em  in  the  shell  ? 

Groom  (to  bride) — 'That  suit  you,  lovey  ?  ' 

Bride  (dubiously) — 'Why — er — yes,  John,  if 
you  think  you  kin  open  'em  'thout  niakin'  a 
MUSS.' — Texas  Si//;«g^s,  August  18,  1888. 

Neither  of  us  got  two  winks  of  sleep 
during  the  night  on  the  car,  and  Mr.  Bowser 
narrowly  escaped  coming  into  deadly  con- 
flict with  conductor  and  porter.  We  reached 
Chicago  in  a  mussed  up  condition. — Detroit 
F'n  Press,  1888. 


MusTAFiN*. — A  person  in  whom  the 
proportion  of  black  blood  is  one- 
si.xteenth. — See  Mulatto. 

Mustang. — A  horse  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  breed.  Large  herds  of 
these  wild  horses  roam  the  Western 
prairies,  especially  those  of  South- 
western Texas. — See  Bron'CHo  and 
Cayuse.  When  young  and  un- 
trained plainsmen  call  them  cow- 

PONIES. 

In  this  event,  writes  he,  do  not  select 
a  MUSTANG  ....  unless  you  want  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bucking. 
The  MUSTANG  is  the  only  animal  in  the  wurld 
that  can  buck,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
thanksgiving  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
buck  consists  of  the  musta."<g's  springing 
forward  with  quick,  short,  plunging  leaps, 
and  coming  down  stiff-legged,  with  his  head 
between  his  fore-legs,  and  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Must  ANGERS 

catch     and     train 


—  Men    who 

mustangs.- 


MusTANG-GRAPE  ( Vitis  votundijlora). 
— A  grape  indigenous  to  Texas. 

MusTEE. — See  Mulatto. 

Muster  Out,  To. — A  curious  idiom 
for  entering  the  names  of  troops 
on  a  roll  previous  to  their  dis- 
charge. 

M  uTTo  N  -  H  E  A  D. — A  dull-wittcd  person ; 

a  CHOWDER-HEAD  {q.V.). 

Mux,  TO. — See  Muss. 

My  Unconverted  Friend. — In  Texas 
a  revolver  is  thus  facetiously  des- 
cribed.— See  Meat  in  the  pot. 


■H  'IW |l 
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AS  (Cant). — A  dandy  ; 
coxcomb    or    dude. 

NABBLER(Cant). 

— A   thief. Nab- 

CHEAT     (Cant).  —  A 

hat. Nab-girder 

(Cant). — A  bridle. 


Nacky  (Cant). — Ingenious;  evidently 
a  corruption  of  "  knack  "  in  the 
sense  of  dexterity. 

Nail. — Another  lie  nailed  to  the 
COUNTER. — See  Lie. 


Nahoo  (Ulmus    data).- 
species  of  elm. 


-A    common 


Naked  Possessor. — Where  no  title 
can  be  shown  to  land  the  occup?int 
is  termed  a  naked  possessor.  This 
usage  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
South-western  States. 

Namasc,  To  (Cant).  —  To  decamp; 
"  to  bolt ;  to  get  clear  away." 

Namaycush  (Salmo  namaycush). — The 
well-known  trout  of  the  Northern 
lakes. 


Names. — These,  in  many  respects,  are 
unique  and  characteristic,  though 
occasionally  exhibiting  a  sad  lack 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  Perhaps 
the  most  prominent  instance,  and 
certainly  that  which  strikes  "the 
stranger  within  the  gates"  most 
forcibly,  is  the  tendency  to  bestow 
pet  sobriquets  on  local  habitations 


and  homes.  Hardly  a  state  or 
town  of  any  considerable  size  (and 
the  "  unconsidered  trifles"  in  the 
shape  of  "  cities "  are  by  no 
means  neglected  in  this  respect) 
but  has  a  nickname.  Most  of 
these  will  be  found  in  their  order 
throughout  this  work,  and  a  special 
group  under  city  {q.v.).  They 
are  for  the  most  part,  fairly  accu- 
rately descriptive.  As  regards  the 
slang  names  given  to  the  citizens 
of  the  various  States,  the  following 
list  comprises  those  most  popularly 
colloquial. 

The  inhabit.ints  of  Maine  are  called  foxes ; 
those  of  Now  Hampshire,  granite  boys  ;  of 
Vermont,  Green  Mountain  boys ;  Massachu- 
setts, Bay  State  Boys;  Rhode  Island,  gun 
flints;  Connecticut,  wooden  nutmegs;  New 
York,  knirkerbockers;  New  Jersey,  blues  or 
clam  catchers;  Pennsylvania,  Penamites  or 
leather.heads ;  Delaware,  blue  hen's  chickens; 
Maryland,  cl.ini  bumpers ;  Virginia,  beagles ; 
North  Carolina,  tuckoes ;  South  Carolina, 
weasels ;  Georgia,  buzzards ;  Alabama, 
lizards ;  Mississippi,  tadpoles ;  Florida,  fly- 
up-the-creeks;  Louisiana,  Creoles;  Texas, 
beef  heads;  Arkansas,  toothpicks ;  Missouri, 
pukes ;  Tennessee,  whelps ;  Kentucky,  corn- 
cracker.s;  Ohio, buckeyes;  Indiana, hoosicrs; 
Illinois,  suckers;  Michigan,  wolverines; 
Wisconsin,  badgers;  Minnesota,  gophers; 
Iowa,  hawkeyes;  California,  gold  hunters; 
Neviida,  sage  hens ;  Oregon,  hard  cases ; 
Nebraska,  bug  eaters  ;  Kansas,  jay  hawkers ; 
Colorado,  rovers ;  Dakota,  squatters;  Utah, 
polygamists  ;  New  Mexico,  Spanish  Indians ; 
Idaho,  fortune  seekers  or  cut-throats;  Nova 
Scotia,  blue  noses ;  Canada,  canucks. 

The  ordinary  geographical  nomen- 
clature, however,  presents  a  re- 
markable want  of  uniformity  in 
almost  every  particular.  With 
their  usual  courage,  our  cousins 
across  the  water  have  not  hesitated 
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to  grapple  with  the  problem  thus 
set  before  them,  on  Imes  which 
certainly  lack  nothing  in  force,  if 
wanting  sometimes  in  originality. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  a  slavish 
imitation  controls  much  of  the 
naming  of  new  towns  in  America. 
The  names  of  towns,  villages,  and 
other  "geographical  expressions" 
seem  to  have  been  formulated  by 
considerations  which,  though  some- 
times novel,  occasionally  unique, 
are,  in  the  main,  commonplace  ; 
(no  offence.  Uncle  Sam !)  The 
sources  from  which  Brother  Jona- 
than has  drawn  his  inspiration  are 
innumerable.  The  Old  World  has 
been  laid  under  heavy  contri- 
bution to  supply  cognomens  for  the 
newer  and  freer  West.  London, 
Glasgow,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  many  another 
notable  city,  find  a  counter-part 
in  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West, 
sometimes  two,  three,  and  four, 
nay  a  score  deep.  New  Boston 
may  be  found  in  eight  of  the 
States,  New  London  in  fourteen, 
Newport  in  twenty-three,  Newtown 
in  fifteen.  New  Hope  in  fifteen, 
while  there  are  three  New 
Philadelphias.  Report  even  speaks 
of  a  man  who  wanted  once 
to  christen  a  new  village  in  the 
West,  New  New  York.  The  clas- 
sics, too,  are  "  all  there."  Athens, 
Troy,  Sparta,  Sardis,  and  Utica 
are  still  breathing  entities.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Puritan  fathers, 
with  loyal  allegiance  to  principles, 
which  if  stern,  were  genuine 
enough  to  cover  many  short- 
comings, reproduced  the  world- 
famed  names  of  the  Bible  story — 
hence  Emmaus,  Bethlehem, 
Salem,  Canaan,  and  Lebanon. 
Nor  is  a  comic  element  wanting. 
The  Wild  West  stands  pre-eminent 
in  this  respect,  and  is  startling  in 
its  originality.  Among  the  names 
of  towns  in  Texas,  for  example, 
may  be  mentioned. 


Lick  Skillet,  Buck  Snort,  Nip  Tuck,  Jim- 
town,  Rake  Pocket,  Hog  Eye,  Fairplay, 
Seven  League,  Steal  Easy,  Possum  Trot, 
Flat  Heel,  Prog  Level,  Short  Pone,  Gourd 
Neck,  Shake  Rag,  Poverty  Slant,  Black 
Ankle,  Jim  Ned. 

Turning  from  names  of  locality  to 
those  of  individuals,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  American  mind  is  scarcely 
less  noticeable.  The  given  names 
(qv.)  go  far  to  exhaust,  to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  "  the  re- 
sources of  civilization."  In  in- 
dexing title-deeds  in  Maine,  the 
following  curious  examples  were 
scheduled  : — 

Ledoc,  Generous,  Passchal,  Lupina,  Mi- 
ghil,  Arannah,  Squire,  Deluva,  Barcillai, 
Calvary,  Hartson.Zophau,  Philander,  Mories 
Axiel,  Hopestill,  Piram,  Jerathmael,  Rancil, 
Hazareman,  Sprout,  Denieric,  Bana,  Angler, 
Uzza,  Lilia,  Cad,  Luton,  Cyprian,  Ivory, 
Jacon,  Kilah,  Orrah,  Cadvvallader,  Galon, 
Loven,  Diodamia,  Grinfil,  Mesbach,  Liberty, 
Autuniers,  Haddassah,  Esek,  Sahra,  Rispah, 
and  Zophan. 

This  list,  however,  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  In  some  cases,  where 
fecundity  rules  the  roost,  it  has 
proved  a  serious  matter  to  find 
suitable  appellations  wherewith  to 
designate  Young  America.  So 
hopeless  has  the  task  occasionally 
been,  that  one  Stickney,  in  one  of 
the  New  Londons  to  be  found  in 
fourteen  of  the  American  States, 
thinking  to  perpetuate  his  honor- 
able patronym,  hit  upon  the  simple, 
though  monotonous  expedient  of 
dubbing  his  firstborn  Stickney  No. 
I.  This  child  was  not  the  only 
son  of  his  mother ;  for  in  due 
course  "  another  Richmond  held 
the  field "  in  Stickney  No.  2, 
The  process  continued  until  Stick- 
ney No.  12  scored  honors  all 
round.  This  is  by  no  moans  a 
solitary  instance,  as  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact,  that  another  citizen 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  thinking 
his  duty  to  his  country  fully 
accomplished,  labelled  his  four- 
teenth   girl    "  Finis."     Alas  !    for 
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human  hopes ;  he  was  not  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  for 
lo !  and  behold  !  when  the  time 
of  his  mourning  and  desolation 
was  fully  accomplished,  his  quiver 
grew  "  more  full  and  overflowing  " 
with  yet  another  hostage  to  fortune, 
whom,  in  sheer  desperation  and 
shamefacedness,  he  could  only 
register  as  "Addendum."  Nor 
must  the  "fourth  estate"  be  left 
unmentioned.  Passing  by  the  more 
familiar  titles,  space  will  only 
permit  of  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  names  for  newspapers. 
Here  is  a  short  but  confessedly 
incomplete  list : — 

The  Wano  Rustler,  Chesterville  Paralyzer, 
Cherokee  Cyclone,  Cinianon  Sod  House, 
Lake  City  Prairie  Dog,  South  Center  bazoo, 
Valley  Palls  Lucifer,  Garden  City  Irrigator, 
Fargo  Springs  Prairie  Owl,  Garden  City 
Bundle  of  Sticks,  Dodge  City  Cow  Boy, 
Greenfield  Cap  Sheaf.  In  Iowa  is  a  town 
called  Woodbine,  and  when  a  paper  was 
started  there  the  editor  naturally  called  it 
The  Woodbine  Twineth.  At  Oakland,  in 
the  same  State,  the  only  journal  in  the 
place  is  called  Oakland  Acorn.  One  in 
Spearville  is  called  the  Spear\'ille  Blade. 
Among  the  papers  with  alliterative  names  in 
Kansas  are ; — Lebo  Light,  Lenora  Leader, 
Levado  Ledger,  Kinkaid  Knuckle,  and  Simp- 
son Siftings. 

In  short  the  nomenclature  of  every 
department  of  American  life  and 
thought  will  well  rspay  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  the  philologist, 
curious    in    the    eccentricities   of 

language. All  that  the  name 

IMPLIES. — A  catch-phrase,  which 
originated  in  a  chance  expression 
used  during  the  cause  cclcbre  of  the 

Rev.    Henry    Ward  Beecher. 

Given  name. — A  Christian  name. 

See  Given  name. My  name  is 

Haines  ! — A  slang  intimation  of  an 
intention  to  depart  quickly  ;  to  be 
off  with  alacrity.  This  expression 
is  similar  in  character  to  "  'J'here's 
the  door,  and  your  name  is  Walker ! ' ' 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  President 
Jefferson. 


Narragansett  Pacer. — At  one  time  a 
breed  of  horses  much  esteemed  for 
their  speed  and  other  good  points. 
As  the  name  implies,  Narragansett 
Bay,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  the 
principal  breeding  centre  for  these 
animals. 

Narrow  Gauge  Mule. — An  animal  of 
no,  or  little  account.  The  turn-out 
which  comprises  a  narroiv  gauge  mule 
hitched  on  to  "  a  mean  one-horse 
chaise, "  and  dri  ven  by  "  a  bad  crowd 
generally,"  is  one  to  which  no  self- 
respecting  American  would  care  to 
own. 

Nary.  —  As  an  emphatic  negative 
nary  may  be  classed  as  a  genuine 
Americanism  ;  e.g.,  "  Were  you  at 
Delmonico's  last  night  ?  "  "  Nary  I  " 
As  a  contraction  of  "  ne'er  a  one," 
ttary  is,  of  course,  quite  as  much 
English  as  American  ;  but  although 
generally  colloquial,  this  usage  has 
not  yet  passed  out  of  the  limbo  of 
slang.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, both  forms  of  the  expression 

are  in  common  use. Nary  cent 

or  NARY  RED. — The  man  who  has 
nary  cent  is  impecunious  indeed  ;  a 
contraction  of  "  ne'er  (not)  a  cent" 
or  RED  CENT  (q.v.). 

Naseberry. — A  variety  of  sapodilla 
(q.v.). 

Nask  (Cant).— a  House  of  Detention. 

National  Democrats. — A  section  of 
the  Democratic  party,  who  profess 
to  deal  with  American  affairs  upon 
a  national  basis,  and  not  from  the 
stand-point  of  any  one  State  or 
group  of  States.  '  They  are,  of 
course,  naturally  antagonistic  to  the 
doctrine  of  states'  rights  (q.v.), 
a  question  which,  perhaps  more 
than  slavery,  was  the  real  point  at 
issue  in  the  Civil  War. 
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Native  Americans. — A  political  party, 
which  originated  about  the  year 
1846,  being  the  outcome  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  body  of 
citizens  of  foreign  birth,  to  control 
municipal  affairs.  To  circumvent 
this  organization,  a  vative  American 
party  was  formed,  avowedly  to 
limit  the  holding  of  office,  etc.,  to 
citizens  of  American  birth,  and  to 
ensure  this  they  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  period  of  residence 
before  naturalization  papers  could 
be  issued — from  seven  to  twenty- 
one  years.  Also  simply  called 
American  party  {sec  American), 
and  in  later  years,  know-nothings 
(q.v.). 

Nativism.  —  The  principles  advo- 
cated by  the  American  or  Native 
American  Party,  otherwise  Know- 
Nothings. — See  Native  Americans. 

Natural.  —  (i)  The  passions  and 
instincts  which  connect  man  with 
the  brute  creation  are  characterized 
as  natural.  Thus  1  man  prone  to  sav- 
age anger,  or  otherwise  cruel  in  dis- 
position, is  stigmatised  as  a  natural 
man — one  whose  actions  and  im- 
pulses are  dominated  by  his  lower 

or  animal  nature. (2)  Natural  is 

also  used  in  another  sense  now  pecu- 
liar to  America,  meaning  "  native," 
e.g.,  a  natural  born  American  signi- 
fies nothing  more  serious  than  birth 
within  the  precincts  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  have  no  reference, 
as  in  England,  to  the  question  of 

legitimacy. (Cant).  —  (i)    Not 

given  to  squeamishness.  (2)  In 
thieves'  parlance  a  natural  is 
anything  but  the  dull,  stupid 
fellow  usually  meant  by  the  term  in 
England.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
clever,  quick-witted,  and  generously 
Inclined. 

Naval  Officer. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
chief  or  superintendent  of  depart- 


ment in  the  Customs  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Navy-Sherry. — The  grog  served  out 
to  seamen  in  the  United  States' 
navy. 

Nazy  (Cant).— Drunken. 

Neap. — Used  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  for  the  tongue  or  pole  of 


a  cart  or  wagon. 


■Worcester. 


Neb  (Cant).— The  face.  Curiously 
curt  are  some  of  the  terms  used  by 
thieves  and  their  associates  to 
designate  parts  of  the  body.  The 
NIB  is  the  mouth,  also  nush,  whilst 
nub  signifies  the  neck,  and  nut  the 
head.  Variants  for  all  these  are 
of  course  numerous ;  indeed,  there 
seems  little  chance  of  a  thief  being 
hard  up  for  a  term  with  which  to 
express  his  meanirg. 

Neck. — Generally  applied,  in  old 
colony  days,  to  land  lying  between 

rivers. Neck  of  the  woods. — 

A  plantation  or  settlement  situated 
in  woodland  districts.  This  term 
is  mostly  met  with  in  the  South- 
west.  Shot   in    the    neck. — 

Drunk.      Circumlocutions  of  th's 

kind  are  very  numerous. Neck 

weed  (Cant). — Hemp  ;  doubtless 
so  called  because  of  the  use  to 
which  that  product  is  put  in  fur- 
nishing "hempen  cravats"  or 
hangman's  ropes. 

Neck-Tie  Sociable. — A  Vigilance 
Committee's  execution  carried  out 
by  hanging.    Western. 

There  was  my  friend.  Will  Wylie,  who 
struck  it  rich  on  his  iirst  venture  in  the 
mines  of  Montana;  started  with  teams  and 
wagons  to  California,  and  on  the  way  was 
robbed  of  every  ounce   of   his  dust  by  the 

then  swarming  road  agents Finally 

returning  to  Montana,  he  joined  the  Vigi- 
lantes, and  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  at 
a  NECK-TIE  SOCIABLE  where  two  of  the  men 
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who  had  robbed  him  were  hanged.— 3*.  H. 
Beadle's  Western  Wilds. 

NECKWEAR. —  A    necktie:    compare 

with  UNDER-WEAR. 

Large  assortment  of  fine  men's  neckwear, 
knot  scarfs,  with  silk  or  satin  lining,  at 
29c.,  worth  40C.  ;  490.,  worth  75c. — Adot, 
in  New  York  Herald,  November  4, 1888. 


Ned  (Cant). — A  ten  dollar  gold  piece. 
In  English  slang,  the  same  term  is 
synonymous  with  a  guinea. 


N  E  EDC  ESSITY. 

"necessity." 


A  corruption   of 


Negro. — A  word  which,  derived  from 
the  Spanish,  simply  means  a  black 
man.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  subsequent  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  negro,  this  appellation 
has,  upon  occasion,  been  supplanted 
by  terms  more  non-committal  in 
character.  Amongst  such  may  be 
mentioned     freedmen,     colored 

MEN,      contraband,      UNBLEACHED 

Americans,  or  fifteenth  amend- 
ment   PERSUASION.    Negro 

CLOTH.  —  A  fabric  manufactured 
exclusively  for  ftegro  use.  It  is 
light  in  texture,  and  is  a  mixture 

of   cotton    and    wool. Negro 

CORN. — In  the  West  Indies,  Indian 

millet  or  durra  is  so  called. 

Negro  driver. — The  overseer  of 
a  gang  of  negroes. Negro-fel- 
low.— An  opprobrious  term  for  a 
negro,  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  fellow  "  being  supposed  to  carry 

unutterable  contumely  with  it. 

Negro-  hate.  —  The   abhorrence 

of  negroes. Negro-head. —  (i) 

A  well  -  known  brand  of  pre- 
pared tobacco ;  known  also  as 
cavendish.  The  leaf  is  soaked 
in  molabses,  and  then  pressed  into 
a  hard  cake.  (2)  A  clump  of  roots 
of  trees  or  ferns  in  the  swamps  of 

the  South. Negro-hound. — A 

breed   of   dog,   formerly  used  in 


tracking  escaped  slaves. Ne- 

GROisM. — (i)  A  word  or  phrase 
of  negro  origin,  or  peculiar  in  usage 
to  negroes.    (2)  Opinions  favorable  to 

negroes  or  slavery. Negroless. 

— A  compound  word,  formerly  used 
to  signify  a  condition  of  possessing 
no  property  in  the  shape  of  slaves. 
Negrophilism.  —  The  anti- 
slavery    movement. Negro 

SPEECH  and  negro  proverbs. — 
Quashie  delights  in  nothing  more 
than  grandiloquent  and  exuberant 
verbosity  of  speech.  This  trait  of 
his  character  is  so  well  known,  and 
has  been  so  frequently  described, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  will  deliberately 
use  high  -  sounding  words  and 
phrases  without  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  their  meaning.  For 
example — Sambo,  not  to  be  be- 
hind the  times  in  the  craze  of  so- 
called  iEstheticism,  which  a  short 
time  since  ran  riot  as  a  society  fad, 
gravely  informed  the  writer  that 
he  "  much  liked  aesthetics  ;  "  upon 
which,  thinking  he  probably  knew 
as  much  about  the  subject  as  the 
"wat'r  milyun "  he  was  con- 
tentedly munching  at  the  time, 
the  inquiry  was  made,  "  How  do 
you  like  them  ?  "  "  For  breakfast, 
massa,"  was  the  prompt  reply ! 
Quaintly  odd,  too,  is  the  no- 
menclature of  negro  societies  — 
political,  religious,  and  otherwise. 
In  Charleston  there  are  more 
societies  mainly  negro  than  pro- 
bably in  any  other  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  So  much  so  is 
this  the  case,  that  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
invent  new  names  for  the  many 
fresh  organizations  constantly 
arising.  One  of  the  latest  bears 
the  unique  title  of  "  The  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  I  will  Arise."  As 
regards  negro  proverbs,  the  follow- 
ing are  current  in  Jamaica: — (i) 
Soffiy  catch    monkey    [there    are 
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no  monkeys  indigenous  to  Jamaica, 
and  therefore  this  may  be  of 
African  origin] .  (2)  Half  crape 
carrat  neber  smart.  (3)  Crab 
nyara  creols,  Creole  nyam  crab 
[this  is  purely  local] .  (4)  You 
nebber  yerrie  pumpkin  bring 
water-melon.  (5)  You  no  catch 
Harry — you  catch  him  pack.  (6) 
Fowl  nyam  done  wipe  mout  in  a 
grass.  (7)  Pear  seed  big  more 
dan  cotten  tree  [an  allusion  to  the 
AVOCADO  PEAR  (q.v.)].  (8)  Some- 
ting  more  dan  man,  make  woman 
laugh.  (9)  Any  cry  do  for  berrin 
[berrin  =  funeral].  (lo)  Trouble 
catch  man — pic'ninny  frock  fit  'im. 
(11)  No  man  da  house,  wife  hab 
blin'  eye  fo'  pick'ninny.  (12)  Me  no 
bread  nut — make  fig  take  root  on 
me  [You  can't  impose  upon  me] . 
(13)  Heartburn  no  bring  good 
pick'ninny.  (14)  If  you  cross 
John   Crow,   guinea  hen  get  vex. 

(15)  Hansom  woman  no  fi  one 
man  [an  allusion  to  woman's 
frailty  ;  color  makes  no  difference] . 

(16)  If  you  yerrie  buckra  too 
much,  you  go  da  court-house  [i.e., 
be  careful  how  you  listen  to  white 
men].  (17)  When  rain  da  fall 
hebby,  John  Crow  say,  "Jus'  de 
rain  done  me  go  make  house." 
When  de  rain  done,  he  say, 
"  Cho !  wherra  me  do  wid  house ! " 
[Johnny  Crow  is  the  carrion  crow, 
and  the  whole  proverb  is  a  negro 
rendering  of — 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil 
a  monk  would  be  ; 
When  the  devil  got  well,  the  devil 
a  monk  was  he."] 

(18)  Alligator  no  tongue  hab,  so 
him  nyam  daag  [alligators  are 
extremely  partial  to  dog  flesh ; 
they  will  take  a  dog  in  preference 
to  any  other  prey] .  (19)  Long 
pap  make  okro  'poil  'pon  tree 
[pap  —  stir-about ;  ochra,  a  vege- 
table for  making  soup].  (20) 
When  dog  hab  too  much,  massa 


hungry.  (21)  When  dog  mangy, 
him  head  big  [the  less  account  a 
man  is  the  more  does  he  put  on 
airs. — Sec  Big  head]  .  (22)  Him 
go  dead — him  see  de  seben  tar 
[negroes  believe  that  when  horses 
and  dogs  are  killed  at  night  by 
falling  over  ravines,  which  are 
numerous  in  Jamaica,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  their  looking  up  at  the 

Pleiades] . Negro-worshipper. 

— A  sarcastic  term  applied  by 
Southerner.s  to  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States ;  synonymous,  in 
the  Confederate  mind,  with  aboli- 
tionist (q.v.). 

Neighborhood. —  The  meaning  of 
"  near  by,"  or  "in  the  vicinity  of," 
attached  to  this  word,  is,  properly 
speaking,  confined  to  places.  Ameri- 
cans, however,  sometimes  curiously 
misuse  it  to  signify  approximation 
to  a  given  quantity,  e.g.,  "  I  walked 
in  the  neighborJwod  of  twenty  miles 
this  morning."  Probably  only  an 
ignorant  vulgarism,  its  occasional 
use  in  journalism  notwithstanding. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the 
NEiGHBORHOODof  12,393  youiig men  in  Buffalo 
with  real  estate  on  their  hands  which  they 
wish  to  dispose  of  at  a  high  figure — a  figure 
that  will  enable  them  to  retire  from  business 
and  play  pool  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.— 
Buffalo  Courier,  May,  1888. 


NEMAN  (Cant).— Stealing. 


Nervy. — Robust;  strong;  vigorous. 
A  new  form  derived  from  that  sense 
of  "nervous,"  meaning  "pithy" 
and  "spirited"  as  regard!s,  e.g., 
style  in  writing. 

He  was  assisting  her  on  with  her  glove. 
It  had  already  taken  him  five  minutes,  and  he 
was  trembling  in  every  limb.  '  Pcrliaps,  Mr. 
Smith,'  she  suggestefl,  '  If  I  should  remove 
my  engagement  ring  you  would  find  less 
difficulty.'  This  proved,  indeed,  to  be  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Smith's  trembling  limbs  re- 
sumed their  normal  nervy  condition.— iV«u» 
York  Sun,  April,  1888. 
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Nescio  (Cant). — The  employment  of 
this  word  by  American  thieves  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  curious 
instances  of  a  purely  Latin  word 
being  incorporr.  ted  into  their  jargon. 
A  literal  translation  tie,  not,  and 
scio,  I  know,  exactly  gives  its  cant 
meaning. — No !  I  don't  know;  can't 
say. 

Netop. — A  word  little  heard  now, 
but  once  colloquial  in  Massachu- 
setts. Netcp  is  a  Narragansett 
Indian  word,  meaning  literally 
"my  friend." 


Nettled  (Cant), 
disease. 


Afflicted    with 


New  Amsterdam. — The  City  of  New 
York  was  formerly  so-named. 

New    England    of    the    West. — The 

State  of  Minnesota,  many  New 
Englanders  having  settled  within 
its  borders. 

New  England  States. — Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut. 

New  Jersey  Tea  {Ccanothus  amcnca- 
niis). — When  the  good  people  of 
Boston  dumped  the  mad  king's  tea 
chests  into  the  sea,  their  supply  of 
the  article  necessarily  ran  short, 
and  as  a  substitute  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  were  used  during  the 
Revolution.  Popular  report  said 
that  it  neither  cheered  nor  inebri- 
ated, and  was  at  best  but  a  sorry 
makeshift. 


New  Light  (Cant). — New  coin  or  new 

money  is   so  designated. New 

Lights. — An  offshoot  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  America.  The 
cause  of  secession  lay  in  disputes 
concerning    church   discipline   in 


connection  with  revivals,  the  Synod 
having,  in  1801,  censured  some  of 
its  ministers  for  sharing  in  what 
were  detmed  disorderly  modes  of 
Christian  propagandism.  The  Ncio 
Lif,'hts  thereupon,  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cartright  in  his  Autobiography, 
renounced  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  church  discip- 
line, and  professed  to  take  the  New 
Testament  for  their  church  discip- 
line. They  established  no  stand- 
ard of  doctrine.  Every  one  was  to 
take  the  New  Testament  and  read 
it,  and  abide  by  his  own  construc- 
tion. They  also  adopted  the  mode 
of  immersion,  the  water-god  of  all 
errorists. 


Newsiest,  Newsy —Reporter's  Eng- 
lish for  "  full  of  news."  A  newsy 
paper  is  one  that  is  racy,  bold  and 
sparkling  in  its  reports  and  com- 
ments on  men  and  things,  full  of 
"  the  thoughts  that  glow  and  words 
that  burn." 

When  Col.  Forney  says  of  his  Weekly  Press 
that  it  is  the  newsiest  paper  in  thecountry, 
he  shows  his  familiarity  with  reporter  s 
English. — The  Nation. 


New  South. — Much  used  politically 
to  describe  the  present  condition 
of  the  Southern  States.  For  the 
most  part,  wise  and  temperate 
counsels  have  prevailed  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  conquering  North  to- 
wards the  conquered  South,  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
work  of  Reconstruction  has  gone  on 
year  by  year  with  ever  increasing 
momentum.  It  would  perhaps  be 
difHcult  to  find  any  considerable 
following  in  the  South  who  now 
lament  the  downfall  of  slavery ; 
and  though  for  political  purposes 
the  BLOODY  SHIRT  (qv.)  of  past 
hatreds  and  differences  is  occasion- 
ally flaimted  in  the  face  of  a  now 
loyal  South,  yet  for  the  most  part 
the  desire  of  North  and  South  alike 
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is  to  allow  the  memory  of  the 
seve  .  years'  conflict  to  sink  entirely 
into  oblivion. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  M'Us  is  framed  in  hostility 
to  American  manufictnrors,  ami  in  hope  of 
placation  of  the  Soiith;  not  the  Nkw  South, 
the  South  wliicli  is  btiikiing  finnaces  and 
mills  and  cities,  and  dtvelopin^!  iniiiis,  but 
the  Old  South,  that  sits  on  a  fence-rail,  and 
mourns  the  days  when  it  could  wallop  its 
niggers.— Drt»/>'  Inter-Ocean,  March  2,  iBbS. 


NEWSPAPER  Sense. — The  marvellous 
development  of  the  modern  news- 
paper calls  for  the  display  of 
qualities  in  a  journalist,  altogether 
unique  of  their  kind  and  little 
dreamt  of  in  the  past.  To  be  suc- 
cessful he  must  be  able,  industrious, 
earnest,  and  independent,  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  journal  he  repre- 
sents, have  a  keen  scent  for  news, 
a  large  cipacity  for  analysis,  cap- 
able of  appreciating  fine  distinctions 
bet^veen  things  that  differ,  and 
power  to  remember  names  and 
faces.  Add  to  all  this  a  keen  in- 
terest in  persons,  geniality  of  man- 
ner, and  hosts  of  acquaintances 
and  friends — all  these  combined  go 
far  to  make  a  successful  journalist, 
and  their  aggregate  is  what  is 
intended  by  newspaper  sense. 

N.  G. — A  slang  abbreviation  for  "no 
go,"  i.e.,  of  no  avail ;  to  no  purpose. 

Hill  claims  he  has  the  thing  down  dead  to 
rights,  and  that  he  will  make  the  farmers 
sweat  who  have  been  asserting  that  his 
claim  was  n.  G.—Ciucinuati  Weekly  Gazette, 
February  22, 1888. 

Nib  (Cant).— The  mouth. 

NiBBLER  (Ctenolabrus  cceruleus). — This 
fish  is  also  known  as  blue  perch, 
BURGALL,  CONNOR,  etc.  Its  Sobri- 
quet of  the  nibbler  is  obviously 
derived  from  its  tricky  habits,  from 
a  fisherman's  point  of  view. 


Nick, — Acent  piece.  Thesecoinsare 
made  of  nickel,  and  the  term  has 
naturally  been  abbrevi.ited  to  meet 
the  inexorable  demand  for  brevity 
in  terms  of  popular  use,  and  also 
to  distinguish  it  from  nickel  [q.v.). 

Nickel. — A  five  cent  piece.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
foregoing,  a  coin  of  the  value  of 
one  cent.  Both,  however,  are  made 
of  the  same  metal. 

Gentleman  (to  tramp) — Why  do  you  ask 
for  only  a  penny,  my  man?  Most  of  you 
peop'.d  want  nickki,s  and  dimes? 

Tramp — Yes,  sir,  but  I'm  a  new  hand  at 
the  business,  an'  I  want  to  begin  right;  make 
it  a  dime,  though,  if  you  like. — Montreal 
Herald,  February  21,  1888. 

Nickel    bank. — A    gambler's 

term.     Nickels  or  five  cent  pieces 
form  the  unit  of  operations. 

Piorson  is  a  new  light  in  the  green-cloth 
world,  havin'  risen  like  a  meteor  in  three 
years.  He  was  a  waiter  in  a  Leadville  res- 
taurant up  to  18H5,  when  ho  started  a  nickel 
HANK  of  his  own,  and  won  both  fame  and 
fortune  as  a  gambler. — New  York  World, 
May,  1888, 

NicKEY. — A  variation  of  "  Old  Nick  " 
— the  devil. 


Nicknames  and  Pseudonyms.  —  The 
following  are  the  most  notable 
nicknames,  pseudonyms,  and  sobri- 
quets of  politicians,  literary  men, 
and  others. 

A  Ladv— Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper. 
At-TKR  Ego — Robt.  E.  Strahorn.  Amy 
LoTHRoi'— ,\nna  B.  Warner.  An  American 
Lady — Henry  Wood.  Artemus  Ward— 
Chas.  F.  Browne.  A  Southerner — Sey- 
mour R.  Duke.  Barnwell — Robt.  Barn- 
well Roosevelt.  Bret  Harte — Francis 
Bret  Harte.  Bull  of  the  Woods — Sum- 
ner, one  of  the  best  known  characters  of  the 
Union.  Captain  Chatters — Uukeof  Char- 
tres.  Captain  Perry — Count  of  Paris. 
Carl  Benson — Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
Chas.  Summeriueld — Theodore  Foster. 
Chris.  Crowkield— Mrs.  H  Beccher  Stowe. 
Christian  Rkid  —  Miss  Fanny  Fischer. 
CuACKEi;s — Early.  Dick  Tinto — Mr.  Frank 
B.  Goodrich.  DitDRicH  Knickerbocker — 
Washington  Irving.    Edmund  Kirke— Jas. 
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Roberts  Gilmore.  Fanny  Fern — Mrs.  Jas. 
Paiton.  Fanny  Foukesteh  —  Mrs.  A<)oni- 
rain  Judsun  {lUe  Emily  Chudbuck,  i«i7- 
1N54).  FiGiiTi.Nc,  Joii — Hooker.  Frank 
FoKKESTKK  —  Ilciiry  William  Ilcibirt. 
Friar  Antonio  Auai'IOA— SVashinntoii  Ir- 
ving. Gaii,  Hamilton  —  Mary  Abigail 
Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  Mass.  Grace  Grekn- 
wooD  —  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Lippincott  {nie 
Clarke).  Hans  Urkitmann— Clias.  G.  Le- 
laiid.  Harry  of  thk  \Vi:st— Henry  Cl.iy. 
HiDERNicus  — De  Witt  Clinton.  Hosea 
BiGLow  —  J.-is.  Kusscll  Lowell.  Ianthe — 
Mrs.  Embury.  Ike  Marvel — Mr.  Donald 
G.  Mitchell.  Iken.i-.us— Rev.  S.  I.  Prime. 
Jeii — Stuart.  Jeemes  Pipes  ok  Pii>evili,e — 
St(  phen  C.  Massett.  Jonathan  OLPsrvi.E 
— Washington  Irvin;;.  Josh  Uillinos — A. 
W.  Shaw.  Junior  Dow— Eldridf»e  G.  Paige. 
Katb  Putnam- Miss  Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
K.  N.  Pei'fer  (pronounced  Cayenne  pepper) 
— Mr.  James  M.  Morris.  Little  ^iAC — 
General  McClellan.  Little  Phil — Sheri- 
dan. Madame  C de  la  U. — Madame  F.  E. 

Calderon  de  la  Uarca.  MadTom — Gen.  Sher- 
man. Major  Jack  Downing— Seba  Smith. 
Marion  Harland— Mrs.  Virginia  Terhune. 
Mai;k  Twain  —  Mr.  Samuel  Clemens. 
Mas.  Bob — General  Lee.  Max  Adeler — 
Chas.  Hebcr  Clark.  Miller  iiov  of  the 
Slashes — Henry  Clay.  M.  Quad — C.  H. 
Lewis.  Mrs.  Partington  —  Mr.  B.  P. 
Shillaber.  Ned  Buntline— Mr.  E.  Z.  C. 
Judson.  Newsman  Danbuuy— J.  M.  Bailey. 
Old  Abe  or  Abe — President  Lincoln.  Old 
Bullion— Col.  Thos.  H.  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri. See  Bullion  State.  Old  Bur- 
chell — Elihu  Burritt.  Old  Dad— General 
Price.  Old  Driver — The  Devil.  Old 
Hutch — Hutchinson  of  Chicago.  By  work 
ing  a  wheat  deal  he  made  2,000,000  dols. 
Old  Joe — Johnston.  Old  Kough-and- 
Ready  —  Major-General  Zachary  Taylor. 
Old  Scratch— The  Devil.  Old  Sflit- 
foot  — The  Devil.  Old  Whitey  — The 
name  of  Gen.  Taylor's  horse  during  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Old  Zach — Major-General 
Zachary  Taylor.  Oliver  Optic— Mr.  W. 
T.  Adams.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (pronounced 
Office  Seeker)- Mr.  R.  H.  Newalls. 
Patched  Breeches- William  L.  Marcy  of 
New  York.  Pathfinder— Gen.  John  C. 
Fremont.  Penholder— Edwd.  Eggleston. 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby — D.  R.  Locke. 
Porte  Crayon— D.  H.  Strother.  Peter 
Parley — Mr.  Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (1793- 
1860).  Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks — 
Mortimer  Thompson.  Sam  Slick— Hon.  T. 
C.  Halliburton.  Seven-Mule  Barnum — Mr. 
Barnuin  of  Connecticut.  Sparrowgrass — 
Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzens.  Stonewall — Gen.  Jack- 
son. Talvj — Mrs.  (Theresa/IlbertineLouisa 
Don  jfacob)  Robinson.  The  Beehunter — 
Col.  J.  B.  Thorpe.  The  Flatboatman — 
President  Lincoln.  The  Learned  Black- 
smith— Elihu  Burritt.  The  Rail-splitter 
—President  Lincoln.  The  Ranger— Capt. 
Flack.      The    War-Hoksk  —  Longsireet. 


Timothy  Titcombe— Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 
U.  DoNouGH  OuTls  (pronounceil  You  don' 
know  who  'tis) — Mr.  Rii  hard  Grant  White. 
Uncle  Remus— Joe  Chandler  Harris. 
Walter  Clerk  Barrett— J.  A.  Scoville. 
Wm.  Penn — Jeremi.ih  Everts.  YouNO 
Napoleon — General  McClellan. 


OF 


CITIES. — See 
■  Nicknames 


Nicknames 

city    et    passim 

OK     citizens    of     states.  —  See 

Names. Nicknames  of  states. 

— Passim . 


NiCOTIANA.  A 

district. 


tobacco  -  produciug 


Nicotian  Leaf. — Tobacco. 

Nifty  is  an  adjective  synonymous 
with  excellence  of  style  and  ap- 
pearance ;  up  to  the  mark. 

_  Obs'quies  isgood.  Yes,  that's  it ;  that's  our 
little  game.  We  arc  going  to  get  the  thing  up 
regardless  you  know.  He  was  always  nifty 
himself,  and  so  you  bet  his  funeral  ain't 
going  to  be  no  slouch — solid  silver  door-plate 
on  his  coffin,  six  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a 
nigger  on  the  box  in  a  biled  shirt  and  a  plug 
hat — How's  that  for  high  ? — Mark  Twain's 
The  Innocents  at  Home,  p.  20. 

Nigger. — By   far  the   most   popular 

appellation  for  a  negro. Nigger 

babies. —  An  ironically  facetious 
name  given  by  General  Hardee,  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  to  the  huge 
projectiles  hurled  into  Charleston 
during  its  siege  by  General  Gil- 
more.  For  those  who  read  be- 
tween the  lines  there  will  be  found 
a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the 
curious  application  of  this  term  to 
monster  cannon  balls;  and  not  less 
wanting  in  sarcastic  allusion  was 
the  SWAMP  angel,  as  was  called 
the  gun  from  which  these   things 

were  driven. Nigger  head. — (i) 

A  tuft  of  grass  or  sedge  appearing 
above  the  waters  of  a  swamp. 
From  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 

negro's    woolly    head. (2)    A 

contemptuous  term  applied  to  those 
Northerners  who  were  inclined  to 
violent  measures  in  dealing  with 
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the  slavery  question. Nigger- 
head  STONE. — A  stone  abounding 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore 
and  much  used  for  metalling  roads. 
Like  a  m'gf^ey's  head,  it  is  hard, 
report  avowing  that  the  stone  is 
soonest  broken ;  it  is  also  a  moot 
point  as  to  which  is  heaviest ; 
and  to  do  the  black  man  justice,  he 
would  probably  not  care  to  give 
the  stone  a  single  point  as  regards 

color. NiGGEKisM. — A  word, 

habit,    custom,    etc.,    peculiar    to 

negroes. Nigger     luck. — To 

use  another  slang  expression 
which  best  interprets  the  meaning 
"awfully  good  luck."  The  allu- 
sion is  doubtless  to  the  happy-go- 
lucky  manner  in  which  the  negro 
takes  life ;  generally  speaking,  if 
good  fortune  comes  to  him,  it  is 
without  the  slightest  effort  on  his 
part 

Sam  K. inker,  the  notorious  gambler  and 
claim-juniper,  heard  the  rumor  with  avari- 
cious ears. 

'  I  am  cussed,'  he  howled  to  a  crowd  of  his 
own  stripe,  '  if  any  darned  rebil  can  have 
stich  NKiGER  LUCK  and  enjoy  it  while  I 
live.    You  can  hot  I'll  soon  settle  that.' 

'  The  syndicate's  expert  comes  up  from 
Denver  to-morrow,  Sam,'  said  one  of  his 
friends. — The  Critic,  April  14,  18S8. 

Nigger  night. — A  New  Eng- 
land term  applied  by  young  white 
people  to  Saturday  night  courting. 

To    nigger-out    land. —  To 

exhaust  land  by  improvident  work- 
ing ;  to  take  everything  out  of  it 
that  can  be  got,  and  to  return 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  manure  or 
other  fertilising  agents.  This 
method  was  often  disastrously  pur- 
sued in  the  South,  and  negroes 
being  t.he  labor  employed,  the 
term  is  probably  as  much  an  allu- 
sion to  this  practice  as  from  its 
being  a  marked  characteristic  of 

purely    negro    tillage. Nigger 

WORSHIPPER. — An  opprobrious  term 
applied  to  the   anti-slavery  party. 

Niggerv. —  Like    a    nigger; 

pertaining  to  a  nigger  or  negro. 


NiQHT. — See  After-night. 

NiGHT-Kcv. — This  is  the  American 
equivalent  for  a  latch-key. 

'  I  am  siltinR  up,'  she  explained,  '  bocauso 
tl'.ero  are  still  four  or  five  of  my  younn  men 
out,  and  as  I  do  not  t;ive  nioiit-keys  to  any- 
one but  the  doctor,  I  have  to  sit  up  or  ask 
some  of  my  liar<l-worlun>;  ^irls  to  do  so.  It 
is  dreary  waiting  souietimes,  but  on  the 
wlioli.'  they  are  coMsi<li,rate,and  I  don't  com- 
plain.'—y'/7/s6»»-^'  Dispatch,  July  2(j,  1888. 

NiMCNOG  (Cant). — A  heedless  soft- 
pated  fellow. 

NiMSHi. — A  booby;  a  nincompoop; 
a  conceited  fellow.  A  Connecticut 
colloquialism. 

Nine  Bark  (Spiraa  opulifoUa). — This 
dwarf-growing  shrub  derives  its 
popular  name  from  its  old  bark 
peeling  off  readily  ;  "nine,"  how- 
ever, bearing  no  actual  relation  to 
the  number  of  layers. 


Nine  Killer. — The 

(q.v). 


BUTCHER      BIRD 


Nip  AND  TUCK. — To  go  nip  and  tuck 
is  neck  and  neck  ;  on  an  equality  ; 
just  able  to  hold  one's  own. 

From  this  time  on  Old  Prob  and  the 
ground-hog  will  have  it  Nif  and  tuck,  with 
the  chances  in  favor  of  the  hog. — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  February  4th,  1888, 

'  Yes,  sir.  During  my  sojourn  here  in  these 
mountain  wilds  alone  I  have  had  it  nip  and 
TUCK  with  the  wolves  and  mountain  lions.— 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  i888. 

NippENT. — Impudent;  impertinent. 

Nipper. — A  dram  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  liquor. Nippers.  —  Hand- 
cuffs.  (Cant). — A  burglar's  in- 
strument by  which  it  is  possible  to 
turn  an  inside  key  on  the  outside 
of  a  door.  These  forceps  are  mainly 
used  by  hotel  th.ieves,  from  whom 
they  also    recei\e    the    name    of 
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American    tweezers    {q  v.). 

NirruRKiN. — A  tumbler. 

NiQuc  (Cant). — Contemptuous  Indif- 
ference. 

No  Account. — See  Account. 

NocAKc. — Parched  Indian  meal.  An 
Indian  word,  probably  never  heard 
now,  but  once  familiar  in  New 
England. 

NocKY  BOY  (Cant). — A  simpleton. 

Noggin. — A  small]  quantity  of  drink  ; 
an  Old  English  survival. 

Nohow. — Nohow  you  can  fix  it. — 
A  frequently  heard  negative  collo- 
quialism, and  used,  mutatis  viutandis, 
in  the  same  way  as  anyhow  you 
can  Fi.x  IT  (sec  Anyhow). 

No  MAN'S  Land. — No  Man's  Laud  is 
the  strip  lying  between  Colorado 
and  Kansas  on  the  North,  and 
Texas  on  the  South.  It  was  ceded 
by  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  classed  geographically 
with  Indian  Territory  for  con- 
venience. It  extends  from  the 
looth  to  the  103rd  meridian,  and 
is  about  seventy  -  five  miles  in 
width.  The  following  account  has 
been  given  of  its  condition  and 
settlement : — 

For  forty  years  or  more  the  country  lias 
been  without  a  name  and  witliout  law.  Even 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
cover  its  ne.irly  4,000,000  fertile  acres.  Its 
well-watered  valleys  have  been  a  vast  herd- 
ing ground.  Those  who  are  now  living  there 
enjoy  squatter  sovereignty  to  the  fullest 
extent.  In  fixing  the  boundaries  of  States 
during  special  territorial  legislation,  this 
strip  of  land,  containing  5,761  square  miles, 
was  left  out  entirely,  and  from  that  day  has 
been  absolutely  without  law.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  reason  that  the  laud  and  other  laws 
of  the  nation  do  not  apply  to  it,  settlers 
have  been  chary  about  going  on  to  it.    Two 


years  ago  (1886)  some  adventurous  persons 
went  in  and  look  up  lands.  They  are  simply 
squatters.  They  have  no  title  whatever  to 
the  lands  and  can  grt  none.  The  {lopuUiiion 
has  tirown  to  i(),otx),  who  live  without  law 
or  l.iwyers.  Several  sni:ill  villages  have 
grown  up.  In  Marcli,  i(sH7,  a  provisional 
goveriuueiit  was  established,  and  tlie  name 
of  Cimarron,  after  its  principal  river, 
was  given  to  the  territory.  A  lull  for  the 
organization  of  this  land  into  a  territory 
liad  been  brought  up  at  the  second 
session  of  the  forty-ninth  congress,  but 
f.iiled.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  (iflieth 
congri.'ss,  a  bill  fur  its  organi/ation  under 
the  name  of  Cimarron  was  bro\ight,  and  was 
referred  to  the  connnillce  on  territories. 
On  March  29,  i«S8,  a  bill  called  the  Plumb 
Dill  extending  the  bound.iries  of  the  State 
of  Kans.is  so  as  to  inchnle  no  man's  l.xnd 
passed  the  Senate.  A  measure  h.id  pre- 
viously passed  that  body  attaching  no  man's 
l.ANi)  to  Kansas  for  judicial  and  land  office 
purposes,  and  tlie  present  bill  completes  the 
work  of  the  former  by  making  the  territory 
in  question  a  jiorlion  of  the  Sunflower  State. 
Should  the  I'iumb  Bill  be  approved  by 
Con^^ress  it  would  then  devolve  upon  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  assent  to  its  provisions 
by  an  -"tof  the  State  Legislature  within  two 
years  Ironi  the  date  of  its  passage. 


Nomenclature. —  See  City. — Brook- 
lyn and  NICKNAMES. 

NoMOLOGv. — A  branch  of  philosophy, 
descriptive  of,  and  pertaining  to 
laws.  The  ordinary  word  isnomo- 
graphy.    Also  nomological. 

None  Of  My  Funeral. — See  Funeral. 


Noodles,  Noodlejees.  —  A  prepara- 
tion of  dough  and  eggs,  very  similar 

to  vermicelli. Noodle  soup  is 

soup  made  of  this  preparation. 

Nooning  Time. — Noon  or  noontide. 
This  interval,  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, is  also  simply  called  nooning. 

Noosco  (Cant). — "When  people  get 
married  they  are  said  to  be  noosed. 
Sometimes  literally  true. 

Nopal. — The  prickly  pear. 
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Nopc.  —  A  negative  colloquialism, 
formed  by  pronouncing  the  word 
"  no,"  anl  then  pursing  or  closing 
the  lips  to  emphasize  the  spoken 
\sord. 

'  Willie,'  said  the  eood  pastor,  who  was 
takinR  dinner  witli  the  family,  '  I  suppose 
yon  will  l)C  a  literary  man,  like  your  father, 
when  you  ^row  up.' 

'Noi'K,'  said  the  liitic  boy  addressed,  as 
he  looked  at  the  soiiiewliat  iiRanre  array  of 
delicacies  on  the  tabic  with  lofty  scorn, 
'literary  nuthin'!  I'm  Roin'  to  be  a  io,ooo 
dollar  coo\i.\'— Chicago  Tribune,  i888. 

(Cant).— A  blow. 

North. — The  Northern  and  formerly 

the  anti-slavery  States. North- 

F.RNER. — A  citizen  of  the  Northern 

States. Northern  mud  sill. — 

Sec  Mud  sill. 


North  Americans.— A  political  party, 
otherwise  known  as  The  American 
Party. — See  American. 


Norther. — A  strongcold  north  wind, 
which  blows  across  the  prairies  of 
the  West.  Extremely  trying  to 
both  man  and  beast. 

Until  the  past  year  or  so  a  cold  snap  in 
Texas  was  called  a  norther,  and  to  most 
people  the  term  blizzard  meant  a  wind  that 
was  utterly  too  cold  for  anything  to  live 
in  this  side  of  Dakota.  Hut  the  word 
NouTHER  seems  now  to  be  obsolescent  in  its 
former  sense.  All  the  cold  snaps  of  the 
present  winter  have  been  spoken  of  as  bliz- 
zards, and  the  newspapers  have  also  side- 
tracked the  word  nokthkr.  These  winds 
were  just  as  cold  when  they  were  called 
NORTHERS  as  they  have  been  since  they  have 
come  to  answer  to  the  name  of  blizzards. 
They  blow  where  they  list,  and  .is  hard  and 
as  cold  as  they  list,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  be  caWci.—Dcnison  News,  i8S3. 

The  Texas  norther  is  only  ihe  frayed 
fringes  of  the  blizzard  king's  "r:  antic  as  he 
whirls  past.— iVcM'  V'o/A  Sun,  iB8S. 

Since  the  storm  of  January  i2,  the  press  of 
the  East  has  been  united  in  exaggerating  the 
reports  of  the  day's  storm  here,  seemingly 
forgetful  that  snow  ever  fell  or  wind  ever 
blew  outside  the  borders  of  Dakota;  if  there 


is  a  NORTHER  in  T(  xas  it  is  reported  as  a 
D.ikota  blizzard,  with  the  nifrcmy  40 
degrci  s  lielow  zero. — Daily  Iiiler-Octan, 
February  25,  1B88. 


NORTHERN  Neck. — That  district  of 
Virginia  which  lies  betwee..  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers. 
—See  Neck. 


North-Western  State s. — Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska. 


No-See-Ums  {Simulium  nocivum).  — A 
midge  orsand-lly. 


Notch. — A  gorge  or  narrow  passage 
through  mountains.  Also  called 
cove  and  gap. 


Note. — In  New  York  a  note  is  a  bon 
mot. (Cant). — A  singer. 

Note  Shaver.— S^«  Bank-shaving. 

NOTICE.  —  An  announcement   of    a 
CLAIM  [q.v.)  being  taken  up. 

We  liked  the  appearance  of  the  place,  and 
so  we  claimed  some  three  hundred  acres  of  it 
and  stuck  our  notices  on  a  tree,  It  was 
yellow  pine  timber  land — a  dense  forest  of 
trees  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  from  one  to 
five  feet  through  at  the  butt.— .Wo^A  Twain's 
Kotighing  It. 

NOTION.  —  I     HAVE    A     NOTION    TO,    IS 

equivalent  to  "  I  should  like." 

Notions. — Small  wares  of  all  kinds. 
By  Yankee  notions  in  England  are 
understood  little  nicknacks,  small 
labor-saving  contrivances,  etc. 
The  word  notions  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  ideas  ;  't  is  an  old  one, 
but  has  been  much  ex,  ended  in  use. 

Gen. — And  what  kind  of  characters  are  the 
Count  and  Countess  ? 
Doolittle.— Why,  I  han't  been  here  such  a 
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despud  while  as  to  have  larnt  myself  much 
about  the  matter.  But,  by  hearsay,  they  aie 
a  topping  so-t  of  puople,  and  pretty  much 
like  the  lie  m  folks,  full  of  notions.  At 
times  he  is  obstropulous.  He  may  be  a 
straight-going  critter,  farzino,  manwards; 
but  in  his  dealings  with  t'other  sex,  he  is  a 
little  twistical.— D.  Humphreys'  Yatikce  in 
England. 

Thursday,  January  26,  regular  auction  sale  of 
dry  goods,  furnishing  goods,  notions,  hats 
and  caps,  etc.  Special  oflering  of  a  large 
line  of  liosiery,  laces,  embroideries,  pocket- 
books,  and  purses.  Also  loo  Cloaks  and 
Newmarkets  to  close  an  account.  Sale  at 
9.30  a.pi.  O.  J.  Lewis  and  Co.— Advertise- 
ment in  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  January 
21,  i888. 

Notional. — Fancifui  or  whim- 
sical. A  New  England  term,  which, 
in  the  West,  takes  the  form  of 
Motion  ATE, 


Not  Much  i — Not  at  all.  A  common 
colloquialism.  —  See  example  in 
quotation  following  to  flip. 

NousE-Box  (Cant). — The  head.  Evi- 
dently from  the  Greek — perception 
or  comprehtiision. 


Nubbins. — Imperfectly  formed  ears 
of  Indian  corn.  Thought  to  be  a 
corruption  of  "  nuffin,"  a  negro 
pronunciation  of  "nothing." 

Corn  will  grow  as  large  as  a  man's  finger, 
and  many  stalks  will  bear  a  nubbin.  It  is 
proposed  as  an  improvement  on  the  above 
that  a  bushel  of  corn,  etc.— Journal  0/  Agri- 
culture, i838. 


NuBiBus. — In  the  clouds.    A  literal 
translation  of  the  Latin  in  nubibus. 


Nuc (Cant) .—Dear,  e.g.,  "my  niig"; 
my  dear. 

"NuiTv. — A  word,  says  De  Vere,  be- 
lieved by  some  writers  to  be 
derived  from  annuity,  and  by  others 
to  be  an  absurd  form  of  "  knew." 
Nordhoff  explains  it  as  meaning 
what  Americans  call  go-aheadative- 
ness  —  a  barbarous  word,  which 
nobody  could  coin,  who  did  not 
find  it  easier  to  coin  money  than 
words. 


NOVELETIC- 

novels. 


-In  a  manner  peculiar  to      Null,  to  (Cant).— To  flog. 


Before  the  hour  for  parting  had  come  J. 
Angelo  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time 
for  him  to  speak  had  arrived.  It  is  useless 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  proposal.  It  was 
done  in  the  usual  noveletic  way. — Detroit 
Free  Press,  1888. 


No  You  don't! — An  exclamation  of 
dissent  frequently  heard  in  the 
North. 


Nub. — The  nub  of 
gist  of  it. 


a  story,  i.e.,  the 


French  newspapers  have  a  strange  fashion 
of  telling  a  perfectly  straight  story  till  you 
get  to  the  NUB  of  it,  and  then  a  word  drops 
in  that  no  man  can  translate,  and  that  story 
is  ruined, — Mark  Twain's  Innocent's  A  broad. 

-Nub   (Cant).— The    neck.- 


To  BE  NUBBED. — To  be  hanged. 


Nullification. — A  term  which  arose 
in  connection  with  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  South  Carolina  to  enter 
into  Free  Trade  relations  with 
England  and  France,  especially  in 
reference  to  cotton  goods.  This 
of  course  was  utterly  opposed  to 
the  high  protective  policy  of  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  and  in  spite  of 
the  South  Carolinan  Legislature 
passing  a  measure  to  that  effect. 
President  Jackson  enforced  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  the  Act 
was  subsequently  repealed.  The 
whole  question  was  only  another 
phase  of  the  doctrine  of  states' 

rights  (q.v.). NuLLiFiER. — One 

who  favors  the  theory  that  the 
rights  of  a  State  are  paramount  to 
those  of  the  Union. 
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Nums  (Cant).— Unreal ;  sham. 

NuRLV. — A  corruption  of  "  gnarly." 
signifying  cross-grained  and  ill- 
tempered. 

NusH  (Cant). — The  mouth ;  probably 
a  corruption  of  "hush." 

Nut-Cake.  —  In  New  England  a 
dough-nut. 


Nut-Cracker. — A  severe  blow  on  the 
head.  In  Engli-^h  pugilistic  slang 
"  nut  "  signifies  the  head. 


Nutmeg  State. — The  State  of  Con- 
necticut. A  creation  of  Sam  Slick's 
(Judge  Halliburton). 

The  Empire  State  is  your  New  York; 

I  fj'rant  it  hard  to  mate  her ; 
Yet  still  give  tne  the  nutmeg  state, 

Where  shall  we  find  a  greater  ? 

— A  llin  Yankee  Ballads. 


*BH^ 
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AK  (Cant). — An  adjec- 
tive signifying 
strong ;  rich ;  of 
good  reputation. 
This  is  obviously 
drawn  from  the  not- 
able     qualities      of 

the    tree. Oak 

BARRENS.  —  Scrubby  oak  brush, 
the  stunted  growth  of  which 
indicates  an  extreme  poverty  of 
soil.  Usually,  however,  barrens 
(q.v.)  are  destitute  of  even  a  vestige 

of    timber. Oak     openings. — 

Thinly  wooded  forest  glades,  of 
park-like  appearance,  frequently 
met  with  in  the  North-west.  The 
soil  is  of  better  quality  than  is  the 
case  with  oak  barrens,  but  yet  the 
timber  attains  no  great  size. 

After  traversing  a  broad  marsh,  however, 
where  inv  horse  seemed  loath  to  ventme,  1 
struck  a  burroAK  opening,  and  soon  found 
my  way  by  the  blazed  trees  back  to  the  mail 
trail.— i/0;^ma;i's  Winter  in  the  West. 

Oak  towel  (Cant).— a    stout 

oaken  stick.  There  is  an  allusion 
here  to  "  wiping  "  or  "  dressing  one 
down." 

Oath. — To  take  an  oath. — There 
is  nothing  alarming  about  this 
operation.  King  Coles  and  other 
thirsty  old  souls  are  ever  ready  to 
oblige— in  short  to  take  an  oath  with 
one,  means  in  plain  English,  to  take 
a  drink. 

Oats. — To  feel  one's  oats. — A  con- 
ceited, bumptious  man  is  said  to 
feel  his  oats  when  putting  himself  en 


evidence.  The  expression  is  also 
applied  to  any  display  of  self- 
importance,  and  is  obviously  a 
simile  derived  from  the  stable. 
Horses  fed  mainly  on  corn  exhibit 
far  more  spirit  and  mettle  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  Kentuckians  have  certainly  brought 
Little  Falls  to  the  front  during  the  past  year, 
and  Little  Falls  feels  her  oats,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly expand  imder  her  new  name  of 
Falls  City. — St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer, 
July  22,  1888. 

Obeah  or  Obi. — A  secret  species  of 
witchcraft  practised  by  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies. 


Obituarist. — A  grandiloquent  name 
for  a  writer  of  epitaphs  and  similar 
notices  for  the  press. 

Obliged  To  Be,  for  "must  be."  A 
modern  vulgarism  applied  to 
things,  e.g.,  Judge  Allen's  house  is 
obliged  to  be  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  railway  station. 

Obligement. — An  archaic  form  for 
"obligation,"  which  still  survives 
in  some  localities. 

Obsciite,  Obscutelv. — Pertaining  to 
indirect  action,  motion,  or  practice; 
or  to  obliqueness  of  moral  vision. 
Thus,  one  whose  ways  are  crooked, 
is  said  to  be  obscute  or  to  act 
obscutely.   Both  forms  are  factitious. 

Obsolescent. — Obsolete. 
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The  word  norther  seems  now  to  be  obso- 
lescent in  its  former  sense.— Dcuison  News, 


Obstrep,  To. — A    corrupt 
"  to  be  obstreperous." 


form    for 


Obstropulous. — This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  a  vulgar  variant  of 
"obstreperous."  It  is  most  common 
in  New  England. 

Obtusity. — A  New  England  variant 
of  obtuseness. 

OCCASION  or  -Casion,  To. — A  Mary- 
land term,  signifying  to  go  round 
seeking  and  making  application  for 
employment. 

Occupy  (Cant). — To  wear. 

Occupying  Claimant. — A  settler  who 
bases  his  title  to  land  upon  the  fact 
of  occupation. 

OccuRRiNGS. — An  absurd  variant  for 
occurrences  or  incidents.  A  simi- 
larly needless  equivalent  is  hap- 
penings (q.v.). 

Ocelot  . — The  ocdotl  of  Mexico  ; 
also  called  the  tiger  cat.  This 
animal  is  of  the  feline  species, 
is  carniverous,  and  beautifully 
marked.  Though  mainly  found  in 
South  America,  its  range  extends  as 
far  north  as  Texas. 

OcHivEs  (Cant). — A  singular  term  for 
bone-handled  knives. 

Octoroon. — The  offspring  of  white 
and  quadroon  parents,  the  pro- 
portion being  one-eighth  black. 
Another  name  is  mestee  (q.v.). 

Offal, — This  term  is  far  more  collo- 
quial in  Western  America  than  in 
England.    It  is  applied  to  the  same 


parts  of  the  carcases  of  animals ; 
but  whereas  in  England  no  one 
would  think  of  speaking  of  calf's 
heart,  pig's  fry,  sheep's  kidneys, 
etc.,  as  dishes  of  offal,  in  the  States 
such  phraseology  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual. 


Offen. — For 
literacy. 


off  from."      An   il- 


Officc-holder. — Only  so  far  as  this 
is  frequently  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  can  it  be  classed  as  an 
Americanism.  It  invariably  signi- 
fies a  government  official,  and 
OFFICE-HOLDING  is  the  holding 
of  an  office  under  government. 
The  system  under  which,  at  every 
change  of  President,  office-holders 
vacate  their  posts,  naturally  leads 
to  keen  competition  for  the  sweets 
of  office.  Consequently  office- 
hunting  is  quite  a  business  with 
the  thousand-and-one  "hangers- 
on"  to  the  skirts  of  political 
parties;  these  are  sarcastically 
termed  office-hunters. 

Off-Ox. — Lowell,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  second  series  of  the  Biglow 
Papers,  gives  this  as  an  unmanage- 
able, cross-grained  fellow. 

Offset. — (i)  In  comparison  of  quanti- 
ties offset  is  used  in  America  as 
equivalent  to  the  English  "  set-off." 
For  example,  an  item  on  the  debit 
side  of  an  account  may,  when  equal 
in  value,  be  an  offset  to  another  on 
the  credit  side.  Offset  in  English 
dictionaries  is  generally  confined  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  sense 
of  a  shoot,  sprout,  or  bulb  from 
parent  plant. (2)  Formerly  col- 
loquial in  New  England  for  a 
terrace,  i.e.,  structures,  walks,  and 
plantations,  laid  out  on  the  side  of 

a  hill  or  on  rising  ground. To 

offset. — To  set  or  compare  one 
sum  or  quantity  against  or  with 
another. 
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Oil. — To  STRIKE  oil,  or  more  usually 
TO  STRIKE  JLE. — To  meet  with  a 
stroke  of  good  luck ;  to  be  success- 
ful. This  simile  is  derived  from 
the  immense  wealth  which  accrued 
from  the  discovery  of  mineral  oil, 
first  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  parts  of  the 
Union. Oildom.  The  oil-pro- 
ducing districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  principal   -^ntre  of  this  industry. 

Oil  NUT  ^j  jglanscinerea). — Also 

called   BUTTER    nut,  both  names 

being  allusive  to  its  oily  nature. 

Oil    of    barley    (Cant). — A  fac- 
titious term  given  to  strong  beer. 

Ojo. — A  Spanish  term  for  an  eye 
(pronounced  o-ho),  but  which  on  the 
plains  in  the  States  formerly  under 
Spanish  rule,  is  idiomatically  em- 
ployed as  a  designation  for  a  spring 
of  water. 

O.K. — All  right ;  all  correct.  Autho- 
rities differ  as  to  the  precise 
origin  of  this  expression.  The 
initials  0.  A'.,  are  supposed  to  stand 
for  "  all  correct."  The  most  likely 
derivation  seems  that  told  by  De 
Vere,  to  the  effect  that  General 
Jackson,  better  known  in  American 
history  as  Old  Hickory,  was  not 
much  at  home  in  the  art  of  spelling, 
and  that  he  employed  the  letters 
0.  A',  as  an  endorsement  of  appli- 
cations for  office  and  other  papers, 
intending  them  to  stand  for  "  all 
(orl)  correct  (korrect)." 

His  express  messenger  reported  himself 
after  liis  niglit  ride,  assured  Allen  that  all 
was  o.  K.,  and  received  his  dollar  for  deliver- 
ing the  message.— Sam  Slick'i  A  mericans  at 
Home. 

The  Canadian  customs-house  is  required 
to  stamp  an  American  vessel's  paper  O,  K., 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  maltcr.— Troy 
Daily  Tiincs,  February  20,  1888. 

A  gentleman  with  a  fine  face,  iron-gray 
hair,  pleasant  manners,  and  everything  ap- 
parently o.  K.,  walked  into  Texas  Charley^s 
shooting  gallery  on  Bleecker-street  yester- 
day, and,  after  practising  at  a  target  for  awhile. 


turned  his  revolver  on  liiinsclf  and  blow  out 
such  Kiay  matter  as  the  Lord  had  euJowed 
him  with. — JJoston  Weikly  Globe,  February 
29, 1888. 

The  initials  are  also  used  as 

a  verb.  To  o,  k.  ;  to  endorse  with 
the  sign  O.K.,  to  signify  that  all  is 
right. 

SvNTAX.  —  The  expression.  Please  O.  K. 
and  hurry  return  of  my  account,  is  gram- 
matically correct.  The  noun  account  is 
governed  by  the  preposition  of,  and  is  also 
the  object  of  the  active  transitive  verb  O.  K. 
—  A  nswc,'  to  Corresponiknt  in  Missouri 
Republican,  January  25, 1888. 

Okra  {Hibiscus  esculentus). — The  pods 
of  this  plant  are  largely  used  in 
gumbo-soup. — See  Gumbo. 

Old. — It  seems  somewhat  of  an 
anachronism  to  apply  the  epithet 
old  to  men  and  things  connected 
with  the  New  World,  but  although 
Americans,  to  their  undoubted  ad- 
vantage, have  no  such  hold  iipon 
the  past  as  have  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  settlement  of  a  permanent 
character  was  made  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  (Florida,  1565) ; 
therefore,  those  who  lay  stress  on 
such  matters  may,  comparatively 
speaking,  lay  reasonable  claim 
to  a  kind  of  bastard  anti- 
quity. Hence,  such  terms  as 
Old  colony. —  This  is  per- 
haps the  oldest  historical  name 
of  locality  yet  surviving  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  name  of 
the  first  Plymouth  settlement 
situated  in  what,  together  with 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
afterwards    formed    the    State  of 

Massachusetts. Old    coon. — 

A  sharp,  shrewd  man,  often  used 
politically,  the  expression  deriving 
its  significance  from  the  savoir  faire, 
which  usually  comes  with  years, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  raccoon, 
or  coon,  as  a  wily,  cunning  animal. 
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Old   Country. — In  the   first 

place,  this  term  was  applied  solely 
to  England,  but  since  the  incursion 
of  large  numbers  of  the  surplus 
population  of  other  European 
countries  into  the  United  States, 
the  meaning  has  been  enlarged  to 
include  the  Old  World  generally. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
phrase  is  now  the  common  property 
of  all  English  colonists  who,  having 
found  it  convenient  and  expressive, 
usually  speak  thus  of  the  land  of  their 
birth. Hence  also  Old  Coun- 
trymen which,  however,  has  as 
yet  received  no  such  extension  of 
meaning,  it  being  confined  entirely 
to  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
never  applied  to  persons  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. Older- 
most.  —  A  factitious  superlative, 
often  heard  in  the  West  for 
oldest,  the  most  advanced  in  years. 

Old  Dominion,  or  sometimes 

Ancient  Dominion. — The  State  of 
Virginia.  A  title  bestowed  by 
Charles  II.  as  a  reward  for  the 
loyalty  of  her  citizens  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty  during  the  Commonwealth. 
Distance,  no  doubt,  lent  enchant- 
ment to  the  scene  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty  in  the  Old  Country,  and 
led  these  early  colonists  to  view  in 
a  lenient  manner,  the  ever-recur- 
ing  claim  of  the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong. 

The  colonists  on  the  James  River  refused 
to  recognize  Cromwell  and  tlie  Protectorate, 
and  strenuously  maintained  thuir  allegiance 
to  Charlijs  II.  who  was  then  in  exile  on  the 
Continent.  They  even  wrote  to  him,  through 
tlieir  governor.  Sir  William  Ik^keley,  assur- 
ing him  of  their  loyalty,  and  expressing  the 
most  earnest  wishes  for  liis  health,  happiness, 
ard  restoration  to  the  throne  They  also 
invited  the  l<iiig,  who  was  then  at  Breda,  in 
Holland,  poor  in  p<use  and  apparently  poorer 
in  prospects,  to  emigrate  to  Virginia.  Crom- 
well sent  a  fleet  to  bring  tl'.em  into  submission, 
and,  as  Bancroft  states  it,  '  they  refused  to 
surrender  to  force,  but  yielded  by  a  mutual 
deed  and  voluntary  compact.  As  soon, 
however,  as  news  was  received  of  Cromwell's 
deatli,  Charles  II.  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Virf;in:u, 
and  all  writs  and  processes  were  issued  in 


his  name,  so  that  ho  was  virtually  King  of 
Virginia,  in  fact,  before  he  had  begun  to  reign 
at  home,  dcjure.  For  once  the  Stuart-king 
was  not  ungrateful ;  he  restored  the  governor, 
deposed  by  Cromwell's  order,  to  his  place, 
commanded  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  bo 
quartered  with  thoseof  Great  Britain  on  the 
royal  escutcheon  as  they  appear  on  coins 
struck  as  late  as  1773  by  order  of  George  III., 
and  authorised — at  least  by  tacit  consent — 
the  use  of  the  words  old  dominion. 


Old     driver.  —  The   Devil. 

Old    hoss. — See    Horse. 

Old  hunker. — See  Hunk. Old 

Line  State.  —  Maryland.  So 
called,  says  De  Vere,  from  the  Old- 
Line  regiments  which  she  contri- 
buted to  the  Continental  Army  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution — the 
only  State  that  had  regular  troops 

of    "  the    line." Old    man. — 

The  skipper  of  American  merchant 
ships.  Bartlett  erroneously  writes 
this  down  as  an  Americanism,  when 
used  for  "  father."  Employed  in 
this  sense,  old  man  is  as  much  the 
heritage  of  Young  England  as 
of  Young  America.  There  is, 
however,  something  distinctively 
American  in  the  usage  prevalent 
in  the  South  and  West,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  elder  of  two  men  of 
the  same  name,  say  Brown,  one 
would  be  called  old  man  Brown, 
instead  of  "  old  Mr.  Brown,"  as  is 
cufjtomary  in  England.  Bartlett 
also  makes  him'self  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that 
Yankees  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  carry  their  respect  for 
age  in  petticoats  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  speak  of  an  old  Mrs. 

Brown  as  old  woman  Brown. 

Old  man's  beard. — A  mossy 
parasite  of  trees  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.     Otherwise  called  New 

Orleans     moss     (q.u). Old 

North  State.  —  North  Carolina. 

Old   planters.  —  The  oldest 

and  most  distinguished  families 
among  the  early  settlers  in  New 

England  were  so  called. Old 

pod. — An  old  man. Old  poger 
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(Cant) —The  Devil. Old  pro- 
babilities.— A  sarcastic  title  for 
the  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  weather  bureau,  obviously 
from  the  problematical  forecasts 
issued  daily  from  the  ofhce  in 
question. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  the  sort  of 
weather  we  have  had  in  New  York  upon 
the  occasions  of  great  popular  political 
turnouts,  the  big  parades  and  street  pageants 
of  recent  years,  you  will  find  that  as  a  rule 
OLD  PROBABILITIES  has  been  rather  kindly 
disposed  to  both  parties,  and  has  vouch- 
safed toler^.ble  inarching  weather,  and  that 
when  he  has  turned  loose  the  floods  on 
enthusiastic  paradcrs,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  had  to  meet  about  equal 
consequences  in  the  way  of  wot  feet  and 
mustard  plasters.  —  New  York  Herald, 
November  4,  1888. 

Old     red    eye.  —  Whiskey. 

"  Red  eyes  it   is,  sir,"   with   many 

of  its  devotees. Old    rye. — 

This  is  a  whiskey   distilled  from 

rye. Old  scratch. — The  Devil. 

Old  sledge. — In  the  South 

and  West  the  card  game  of  All 
Fours  is  so  called. Old  sol- 
diers.— The  refuse  of  tobacco  and 
ends  of   cigars    collected  off  the 

public  streets. Old    South. — 

The  converse  of  the  New  South 
{q.v.) ;  the  South  before  the  war, 
and  previous  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro. 

Grenada  is  a  town  where  the  stranger  feels 
at  home.  The  people  grasp  him  by  the  hand 
and  give  him  a  nearly  welcome.  They  have 
enough  of  the  hospitality  and  friendliness  of 
the  OLD  SOUTH  to  make  their  town  a  haven 
of  rest  to  the  visitor,  and  enough  of  the  energy 
and  goaheaditivencss  of  the  new  South  to 
make  it  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  pro- 

fressive  places iu all  Mississippi. — Mississippi 
''alley  Lumberman,  May,  1888. 

Old  split-foot. — The  Devil. 


They  go  it  like  an  Ericsson's  ten-hoss-powcr 

coleric  ingine. 
An  make  ole  split-foot  winch  an'  squirm, 

for  all  he's  used  to  singcin' ; 
Hawkins's  whetstone  ain't  apincho'primin' 

to  the  innards 
To  hearin'  on  'em  put  free  grace  t'  a  lot  o' 

tough  old  sinhards  I 

— Bigloui  Papers. 


Old  squaw. — A  New  England 

name  for  the  brown  duck  known 
to  science  as  Harelda  glaciulis.  Also 
called  old-wife,  both  of  which 
names  are  also  given  in  South 
Carolina  to  a    species  of  seagull. 

Old  TOAST  (Cant). — The  Devil. 

Sometimes    old    toaster.     The 

derivation     is    obvious. Old 

WHALE.  —  A  jocose  name  for  a 
Jack  Tar. 

Oleomargarin  c. — A  substitute  for 
butter.  Both  name  and  product 
are  of  American  origin. 

OLIVER  SKULL  (Cant).— Ths  "  It  "  of 
Max  O'Rell. 

Olli  Compolli  (Cant). — The  leader  of 
a  gang  of  thieves,  or  a  very  smart 
cracksman. 

Olycook  or  olycoek.  —  This  word, 
from  the  Dutch,  literally  signifies 
oil-cake.  A  comestible  which  is 
now  more  generally  known  as 
dough-nut  {q.v). 

Omnibus  Bill. — The  name  of  a  popu- 
lar and  comprehensive  measure 
presented  to  Congress  in  the  cur- 
rent year,  which  is  explained  by  the 
following  quotation : — 

Representative  Springer,  in  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  on  territories,  has 
prepared  a  report  which  he  will  present  to 
the  House,  recommending  the  passage  of 
what  is  known  as  the  omnibus  hill,  to  en- 
able the  people  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington territory,  and  New  Mexico  to  form 
State  Governments  and  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
States.  The  report,  after  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  among  which,  it  says, 
IS  a  clause  allowing  the  people  to  decide  by 
vote  on  propositions  to  cnangc  the  names  of 
their  respective  territories,  gives  a  statement 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  each  of 
the  proposed  States.— A/»sso««  Republican, 
March  5th,  1888. 

On. — This  preposition,  in  a  large 
measure,  takes  the  place  of  "  in." 
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Instead  of  living  in  such  and  such 
a  street,  or  being  in  it,  in  the  sense 
of  passing  through  it,  an  American 
would  speak  of  living  on  or  being 
on  the  thoroughfare  in  question. 

The  murder  was  done  at  about  seven 
o'clock,  ON  the  street,  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  the  store  of  Henry  Williamson. — 
riiikerton's  Mollie  Maguires. 

Similarly  Brother  Jonathan  comes 
to  Europe  on  a  steamer  instead  of 
"in"  it,  and  travels  on  the  cars 
instead  of  in  the  train.  He  also 
writes  on  the  newspapers  and  one 
divine  actually  prayed  to  "  Our 
Father  which  art  on  Heaven,"  etc. 

To  BE  ON  A  THING. — Here  on 

is  used  in  the  sense  of  "about." 
Sometimes  also  to  be  ready  for  a 
fight  or  brawl. 

'  Pard,  he  was  on  it  1  He  was  on  it  bigger 
than  an  Injun  t ' 

'On  it  I    On  what?' 

'On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the 
fij;ht,  you  understand.' — Mark  Twain's  The 
Innocents  at  Home, 


ON  EEND.  When  a  person  is  on 
eend,  he  is  filled  with  anger  and 
astonishment ;  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  saying  "  to  have," 
or  "to  make  one's  hair  stand   on 

end." On  hand. — This  phrase 

applied  to  objects  is  of  course 
commonly  colloquial  in  England  ; 
but,  in  America,  the  expression 
is  extended  to  persons  in  a  very 
strange  fashion. 

A  broker  from  Wall-street  was  on  hand, 
and  tried  to  pray,  but  he  broke  down  half- 
way in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  able  to  assist  him. — New  York 
Express, 

On  herd.  Off  herd. — Cow- 
boys' terms  for  being  on  or  off 
duty.  The  various  reliefs  during 
the  day  and  night  speak  of  being 
on  herd  and  off  herd,  very  much  as 
if  they  were  performing  military 
duty. On    the    coast. — See 


Coast. On     time.  —  A    train 

arrives  on  time  when  punctual. 

'  Can  >;ou  tell  me  if  the  7.30  express  from 
the  city  is  on  timk  ? '  he  asked  of  a  uniform 
official. 

'  Five  minutes  late,  sir,'  was  the  prompt 
answer. — The  A  mericnn,  August  29,  liiSS. 

As  he  passed,  he  called  out : 

For  God's  sake,  boys  !  thar's  a-gwine  ter 
bo  a  collision  three  mile  south  ef  thirtecn's 
ON  TniE.—Scribiii-r's  Magazine,  1887. 

To  BE  ON   TO   ONE  is  to   be 

equal  to  dealing  with  a  person  so 
that  he  may  gain  no  unfair 
advantage ;  to  be  able  to  give 
blow  for  blow;  to  return  "tit  for 
tat." 

Where  a  man  is  a  wife  poisoner  it  is  not 
right  to  have  him  married  to  an  innocent 
woman  who  docs  not  suspect  any  harni. 
He  ought  to  have  for  his  wife  a  woman  who  is 
ON  TO  HIM,  and  who  can  meet  his  poison 
advances  with  a  kerosene  bath.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  watch  such  a  couple.  If  he 
came  around  her  with  taffy  or  gum  drops 
and  sweet  words,  she  would  know  in  a  minute 
they  were  loaded,  and  she  would  say,  '  No, 
darling  I  do  not  care  for  candy.  Eat  them 
yourself.'— AVw  York  Mercury,  July  21,  1888. 


-On  end. — Or  more  commonly , 


On  YESTERDAY. — A  turgesccnt 
form,  but  one  which  in  spite  of  its 
absolute  illiteracy  is  frequently 
met  with.  For  example,  "  I  spoke 
concerning  the  measure  on  yester- 
day," "I  travelled  to  hum  on 
yesterday,"  etc. 

ONCET.— At  oncet. — See  Onst. 

One  Berhy. — A  Connecticut  term  for 
the  Indian  turnip,  which  is  also 
known  in  popular  parlance  as 
"Jack-in-the-Pulpit."— Sfs  Jack. 

One-eyed  Scribe. — A  Texan  term  for 
a  revolver.  Its  argument  is  always 
persuasive,  and  sometimes  unan- 
swerable.— See  Meat  in  the  pot. 


One-goat. — A  variant  of  one-horse 
(q.v.)  as  applied  adjectively.  In 
one-goat,  however,  a  spice  of  sug- 
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gestive  meaning  is  apparent  quite 
absent  from  ONE- HORSE.  Compare 
with  meaning  of  "goatish." 

Of  course,  Morocco  is  a  small  place.  VVe 
could  live  very  comfortably  if  it  were  wiped 
ofl'  the  map  of  the  world.  But  while  we  have 
60,000,000  of  people,  and  arc  amply  able  to 
care  for  ourselves,  it  seems  a  shame  to  let  a 
petty  ONE-GOAT  power  kingdom  insult  our 
citizens.  If  we  had  a  good  navy,  ready  at 
our  call,  and  should  anchor  a  few  big  ships 
off  Tangier,  the  measure,  we  think,  would 
iiave  a  beneficial  result. — Boston  Weekly 
Globe,  March  28,  i888. 


On t- Horse. —  A  one-horse  affair  of 
any  kind,  whether  it  be  a  town, 
man,  church,  or  entertainment,  is 
strikingly  mean  or  insignificant  in 
character.  The  phrase  is  a  true 
Americanism. — See  Horse. 

Phelps  was  one  of  these  little  one-horse 
plantations,  and  they  all  look  alike.  A  rail 
fence  round  a  two-acre  yard ;  a  stile  made 
out  of  logs  sawed  off  and  up-ended,  in  steps, 
like  barrels  of  a  different  length,  to  climb 
over  the  fence  with,  and  for  the  women  to 
stand  on  when  they  are  going  to  jump  on  to 
a  horse ;  some  sickly  grass  patches  in  the  big 
vard,  but  mostly  it  was  bare  and  smooth, 
like  an  old  hat  with  the  nap  rubbed  off ;  big 
double  log-house  for  the  white  folks — hewed 
logs,  wi'h  the  chinks  stopped  up  with  mud  or 
mortal ,  ,md  these  mud  stripes  been  white- 
washed some  time  or  another;  round-log 
kitchen,  with  a  big,  broad,  open  but  roofed 
passage  joining  it  to  the  house ;  log  smoke- 
house back  of  the  kitchen;  three  little  log 
nigger-cabins  in  a  row  t'other  side  the  smoke- 
house; one  little  hut  all  by  itself  away  down 
against  the  back  fence,  and  some  outbuild- 
ings down  a  piece  the  other  side  ;  ash-hop- 
per and  big  kettle  to  bile  soap  in  by  the  little 
nut ;  bench  by  the  kitchen  door,  with  bucket 
of  water  and  a  gourd ;  hound  asleep  there  in 
the  sun  ;  more  hounds  asleep  round  about ; 
about  three  shade-trees  away  off  in  a  corner ; 
some  currant  bushes  and  gooseberry  bushes 
in  one  place  by  the  fence ;  outside  of  the 
fence  a  garden  and  a  water-melon  patch  ; 
then  the  cotton-fields  begins;  and  after  the 
fields  the  woods. — The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  p.  328. 

The  Dell  was  a  measly-looking  little  one- 
HORSE  country  paper,  patent  insides  and 
dead  ads.  outside.  The  village  was  so 
small  that  it  was  impossible  to  scare  up  a 
column  of  local  news  a  week.  The  editor 
spaced  out  by  writing  imaginary  sketches 
of  town  and  county  happenings,  and  the  news 
eventually  reached  hi?,  little  place  from  the 


outside  world  that  he  was  a  genius. — Bur' 
lington  Free  Press,  January  27,  i8S3, 

ONEHy.—See  Ornery. 

ONE  WHILE. — A  long-time. 

Onhitch,  To. — A  New  Englander's 
synonym  for  drawing  the  trigger  of 
a  gun  ;  to  fire. 

So  he  oNHiTCHED — Jerusalem !  the  middle 

of  ne::t  year 
Was  right  next  door  compared  to  where  he 

kicked  the  crittur  to. 

—J,  R.  Lowell's  liiglow  Papers. 


Compare 

dispanir. 


with       the      Spanish 


On -Plush. — A  Southern  corruption 

of  "  nonplus." 

Onst. — At  onst. — At  once  ;  immedi- 
ately. J.  Russell  Lowell  thinks  it 
is  not  a  corruption,  but  an  erratic 
and  obsolete  superlative  "at  onst." 
TwYST  for  "twice"  is  formed  on 
the  same  model.  Onst  is  some- 
times spelt  onct  or  oncet,  and  both 
forms  are  commonly  colloquial 
throughout  the  Union. 

Onto. — A  form  which,  obsolete  in 
England,  is  still  retained  in  the 
States.  It  bears  the  same  relation 
to  on  as  "  into  "  does  to  "  in." 

oodles.  —  A  Tennessee  expression, 
signifying  abundance. 

Opah  {Lampris  guttatiis). — A  Southern 
name  for  the  king-fish,  or  what 
is  known    in    New  Jersey  as  the 

HAKE. 

Opening. — Explained  by  quotation. 
— See  Oak-openings. 

The  trees,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
what  is  called  the  burr-oak,  a  small  variety  of 
a  very  extensive  genus ;  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween them,  always  irregular  and  often  of 
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siiiRular  beauty,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
oi'Etii!>os.— Cooper's  The  Oak  Opcniiigi. 

Operate,  To. — To  manage;  to  work; 
to  carry  out ;  to  finesse,  etc. ,  etc.  A 
verb  of  all  work.  A  broker  operates 
his  stocks  and  shares,  a  lawyer  his 
clients'  interests,  and  for  other 
examples,  see  quotations. 

For  years  young  men  have  been  riding 
about  on  bicycles,  never  dreaming  that  tlio 
little  vehicle  illustrates  a  principle  which 
might  be  opekatki)  on  a  very  much  larger 
scale.  The  speed  at  which  a  bicycle  can  be 
driven  by  nmscle  is  twenty-four  miles  an 
hour.  It  occurred  some  fifteen  years  ago  to 
Mr.  15.  Moody  Boynton,  that  if  the  piinciple 
could  be  applied  to  the  railroad  system,  far 
greater  speed  and  safety  could  be  attained, — 
Savannah  Morning  News,  1888. 

Mark  Simonton,  the  well-known  pool- 
seller,  was  indicted  yesterday  in  Covington. 
Mr.  Simonton  has  his  head-quarters  in  that 
city.  Yesterday  the  Grand  Jury  arose,  and 
among  the  many  indictments  found,  was  one 
against  him.  He  is  charged  with  nuisance, 
consisting  in  operating  a  pool-room  on 
Second-street,  in  Covington.  At  the  room, 
it  is  claimed,  idle  and  evil-disposed  persons 
congregate  to  watch  the  result  of  the  races. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  1888. 


Opinuated. — Conceited,  or  opinion- 
ated. Sometimes,  among  negroes 
especially,  it  is  synonymous  with 
obstinate  and  tricky,  e.g.,  "an 
opinuated  mule." 

Opossum. — See  'Possum. 

Ohate.To. — To  make  a  speech.  Com- 
pare with  DONATE,  LOCATE,  and 
similar  forms. 


Ordinary.— In  Connecticut  a  synonym 
for  plainness  and  homeliness  of 
feature  ;  in  the  West  its  contracted 
form  or'nery,  is  frequently  used  to 
describe  anything  mean  and  insig- 
nificant. 

Original  HAro  (in  poker). — The  first 
five  cards  dealt  to  any  player.— TAe 

AmcyicanHoyle. 


Oriole. — See  Baltimore  oriole. 

Orleans. — A  telegraphic  form  for 
New  Orleans. 

OR'NERY. — A  corruption  of  "  ordi- 
nary," to  the  primary  meaning  of 
which  is  added  a  spice  of  contempt 
for  the  man  or  object  so  described. 

It  was  pretty  or'nery  preaching— all  about 
brotherly  love  and  suchlike  tiresomeness; 
but  everybody  said  it  w.is  a  good  sermon, 
and  they  all  talked  it  over  going  home,  and 
had  such  a  powerful  lot  to  sav  about  faith, 
and  good  works,  and  free  grace,  and  prefore- 
ordestination,  and  I  don't  know  what  all, 
that  it  did  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
roughest  Sundays  I  hail  run  across  yet. — 
The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  1C7. 

'  Hain't  I  got  religun  ? '  demanded  Joe. 

'  Has  a  b'ar  got  wings? '  answered  one  of 
the  women.  '  The  Lord  wouldn't  hev  ye. 
Joe,  an'  you  know  it.  You's  too  onerv  all 
through.  You's  too  lazy  to  hold  to  religun  if 
you  got  it,'— North-w^stent  Chronicle,  1888. 

Orthography. — It  is  not  alone  in 
idiom  and  pronunciation  that  the 
English  of  the  New  differs  from 
that  ot  the  Old  World.  In 
orthography  there  are  important 
variations,  a  few  only  of  which,  as 
types  of  their  class,  it  is  possible 
to  give  within  the  limited  compass 
of  this  work.  In  words  like 
"traveller"  a  single  I  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  double  consonant, 
thus  traveler;  words  ending  in  tre 
as  "theatre"  change  the  ter- 
mination into  ier;  the  syllable 
our  in  such  words  as  "favour" 
elides  the  u  and  the  word  appears  as 
favor,  a  change  which  is  now  not 
uncommon  in  England.  This  de- 
flection is  even  extended  to  words 
like  mould,  now  written  mold,  while 
plumb  appears  as  plum.  These 
are  examples  only  of  modifications 
of  orthography  a  full  list  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Webster's 
Unabridged.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  cast  out  all  superfluous 
consonants  and  vowels,  and  to 
adopt  as  far  as  possible,  without 
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violent  change,  a  phonetic  ortho- 
grapical  basis. 

Ortolan. — The  bobolink  (q.v.).  This 
is  a  very  different  bird  to  the 
European  variety. 

Osage  Orange. — Otherwise  the  bois 
d'arc  or  BODOK  (qv.). 

The  colonel  had  bou!;ht  a  home  oa  the 
edge  of  the  town,  with  soino  ten  acres  of 
beautiful  ground  surrounding.  A  high 
OSAGE-ORANGE  hedge  shut  it  in,  and  forest 
trees,  chiefly  maples  and  elms,  gave  to  the 
lawn  and  house  abundant  sha.dti.—Ccntuiy 
Magazine,  1888. 

Ostler  (Cant). — Ahorse  thief. 

Oswego  Tea  (Monarda  didyma). — A 
Shaker  preparation. 

Ottomised  (Cant). — Dissected.  In 
EngHsh  slang  "  ottomy,"  a  skele- 
ton, is  derived  through  a  mispro- 
nunciation of  anatomy. 

Ouch  ! — A  Southern  exclamation  of 
pain.  It  appears  to  be  a  survival, 
for  it  is  quoted  in  ancient  glos- 
saries. 

OuGHTNEss. — From  ought,  to  be  ne- 
cessary ;  to  be  obliged ;  a  creation  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  defines 
the  office  of  conscience  to  be  "  the 
determination  of  rightness  and 
otightness  in  human  affairs." 

Out. — (i)  In  Connecticut  a  curious 
usage  of  out  is  colloquial.  The 
wind  is  out,  i.e.,  comes  from  the 

outward — the    sea. (2)    Out   is 

sometimes  used  substantively,  to 
signify  a  member  of  the  political 
party  not  in  power  whether  local 
or  national.  These  are  collectively 
called  the  outs,  the  opposite  side 
being  the  ins  [q.v.).  Thus  if  the 
Republicans  have  a  majority  in  the 
Government  they  represent  the  ins. 


in  which  case  the  Democrats  would 

be    the    outs. (3)    (Cant).  —  A 

discarded  mistress.  Out  is  occa- 
sionally   used    to    signify    out    of 

humor  or  temper. To    out. — 

Southern   for   "to    put   out,"   e.g., 

out    the    fire  ! Outcry. — Until 

recently  this  old  Saxon  synonym 
for  "public  auction"  was  current 
in  some  of  the  remoter  districts. 
Outer. — A  negro  corruption  for 
"out  of." Outfit. — A  compre- 
hensive term  variously  applied.  An 
expedition  of  any  sort,  large  or 
small,  is  au  outfit ;  so,  also,  a 
hanging  or  a  lumbering  party, 
etc.  Likewise  a  person  in  a  buggy  ; 
or  one  pushing  a  wheelbarrow ; 
and  the  term  is  indifferently  ap- 
plied to  a  party  as  a  whole,  or  to 
Its  means  of  travel,  its  subsistence, 
etc.  There  is  also  the  verb  to 
OUTFIT,  i.e.,  to  fit  out  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  "  We  outfitted  at 
St.  Paul." 

When  Mac  and  I  looked  carelessly  into 
that  long  hole  after  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  you  could  have  knocked  either  of  us 
over  with  a  feather.  The  fortune  we  had 
longed  for  lay  at  our  feet.  The  last  blast  had 
disclosed  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  ore  we 
had  ever  seen.  We  made  no  outcry,  and  the 
miners  paying  no  attention  to  the  hole,  we 
covered  it  up  and  went  back  to  camp.  That 
night  we  let  three  of  the  most  reckless  devils 
in  the  outfit  into  the  secret,  and  the  next 
morning  I  started  for  San  Francisco.  No 
man  was  to  leave  that  camp  until  I  returned. 
— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  February  16, 
1888. 

I  returned  to  Las  Vegas  with  a  freighter, 
whose  OUTFIT  consisted  of  six  horses  and 
two  wagons,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  trail 
vehicle. — Missouri  Republican,  April  i,  1888. 

A  young  lady  who  holds  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  Detroit  post-office  wore  a  dress 
one  summer  which  was  the  admiration  of  all 
her  friends.  It  was  suitable  for  a  company 
OUTFIT,  and  the  material  cost  just  sixty-five 
cents.— Gorfey's  Lady's  Book,  Philadelphia, 
1888. 

If  low  in  purse  [the  miner] ,  traverses  the 
mountains  on  foot ;  but  if  able  to  own  an 
animal,  he  has  a  broncho  (native  or  Califor- 
nian)  pony,  mule,  or  jack,  on  which  he  carries 
his  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  grub,  pan,  spade, 
blanket,  and  revolver.— .l/cC/H^t's  The  Rodiy 
Mountains,  p.  319. 
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To  get  competent  t;uidcs  is  the  chief  dilli- 
culty.  The;  men  wlio  can  or  will  take  an 
ot.TUT  ihroiinh  a  mountainous  country, 
where  they  have  never  been  before,  are 
few  and  far  between. — Scribncr'i  Magazine, 
1887. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  saw  ?  A  cani}'  of 
four  red-skins  not  over  200  feet  away  I  They 
had  come  into  the  cove  throii^jh  a  ravine  at 
the  upper  end,  probably  arriving  the  evening 
before,  and  weri;  now  just  awakenin.i»  from 
thi.'ir  night's  sleep.  They  were  out  for  a 
hunt  as  their  outfit  showed,  and  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  move  about  they  must  discover 
the  tracks  of  the  nmle  and  suspect  my 
presence.— iUo6i7«  Register,  1888. 

Worcester  also  gives  outfit  as 

an  allowance  to  a  public  minister 
of  the  United  States,  on  going 
to  a  foreign  country,  which  can- 
not   exceed  a  year's    salary. 

Out  of  fix.  —  Disarranged;  in 
a  state  of  disorder  ;     the    reverse 

of    being  "  fi,\ed." — See    P'lx. 

Out  of  whack.  —  In  Virginia 
machinery  is  said  to  be  out  of  whack 

when   out   of  repair. To   out- 

yuASH. — A  superlative  form  of  to 
quash  in  the  sense  of  to  upset. 

Those  were  quashing  times,  and  they  were 
the  ouTQUAsniNGKST  set  of  fellows  ever 
known.  In  one  court,  forthcoming  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  quashed,  because  the  execution 
was  written  State  of  Mississippi,  instead  of 
The  State  of  Mississippi — the  constitution 
requiring  the  style  of  process  to  be.  The 
State  of  Mississippi — an  outquashing  pro- 
cess, which  vindicated  the  constitution  at 
the  expense  of  foreign  creditors.— F/i(s/t 
Times  of  Alabama. 

Outside. — A     vulfjarism    for 


beside  or  except  ;  its  most  frequent 
and  worst  form  is  when  applied  to 
persons,  f.;§'.,  "  Outside  of  the  trades- 
men there  was  no  one  at  the  meet- 
ing."  To  GET  OUTSIDE  A  THING 

is  to  understand  it,  or  to  use  an 
expression  very  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  get  to  the  wind- 
ward of  it ;  to  have  the  whip  hand 

over  it. Out  West,  i.e.,  simply 

West. 

Oven  (Cant).— A  large  mouth. 


Over.— Overdit. — A  cattle  mark. — 
Sec    Brand. Overcut   white 

OAK.  — See     BuRR-OAK. OVER- 

HACK. — A    ranchman's    mark    for 

cattle. — See  Brand. Overhalf- 

CROSs. — One  of  the  many  marks 
used  in  branding  cattle.  —  See 
Brand. Overly. — Very.  Gene- 
rally used  negatively  as  not  overly 
presentable. 

He  is  awful  conceited,  and  not  overly 
polite. — Lippiiicott's  Magazine. 

Overseer.  —  A     manager's 

deputy  on  a  sugar  plantation. 

The  estates  [of  the  planters!  were  managed 
byovKKSEEKS,  who  directed  the  agricultural 
operations  and  managed  the  slaves  through 
colored  deputies  called  drivers. — South 
Carolina  SocictyAtlantic  Monthly,  1877,  p.  671. 

Overslaugh. — This,  says  De 

Vere,  is  from  the  Dutch  term 
ovei'shian,  to  skip,  to  pretermit, 
which  still  survives  in  a  few  local 
names,  where  sand-bars  suddenly 
interrupt  the  free  navigation  of 
rivers,  as  in  the  overslaugh  in  the 
Hudson  below  Albany,  the  dread 
of  all  skippers.  The  same  verb, 
it  is  well  known,  has  given  the 
familiar  term  overslaughing,  for  the 
act  of  rewarding  an  outsider  at 
the  expense  of  the  person  entitled 
to  the  preferment  by  seniority  in 
office. OvER-SLO"E. — A  techni- 
cal brand  for  cattle  used  on  the 
ranches  of  the  West. — See  Brand. 

To    OVERTURE. — To  proposc. 

A  subject  is  overtured  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  when  presented  to 
the  ruling  body  for  consideration. 

Owl-Car.  —  A  tram-car  plying  late 
into  the  night. 

Oyster-Fish  {Batrachus  tau). — A  New 
Jersey  name  for  the  toad -fish. 
In  New  England  it  is  called 
the    GRUBBLY.     This  fish    is   not 

pleasing  to  look  upon. Oyster 

SHUCKER. In    the    South    an 

oyster-opener.  Shuck  {q.v.)  is  a 
synonym  of  shell. 


AA3. — This  old  Dutch 
term  for  Master  is 
still  rctainetl  in  some 
parts    of   the    State 

of    New    York. 

Hence  paas  bloom- 
AciiicKS,  Easter  flow- 
ers, by  which  the 
common  yellow  daffodil  {Narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus)  is  generally  under- 
stood.—  See     Blummie. I'aas 

EGGS. — Easter  eggs. 

Pacific  States. — California,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon. 

Pack,  To. — In  transporting  merchan- 
dize and  stores  overland,  the  goods 
are,  for  convenience,  nindo  up  into 
bundles  or  packs,  and  hence  is 
derived  the  ve-b  to  pack,  i.e.,  to 
convey  ;  or  to  carry,  e.g.,  will  you 
pack  this  letter  for  me  ? 

Paddle. — A  paddle-  (or  orM  shaped 


rod  used  at  one  time  i 
negroes.     The  blade 
ment,   which  wa 
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CANOE. — To 

effort     for 


self-reliant. 
Like  TO  BAIL  one's  own  boat,  this 
phrase  is  of  Western  origin,  and  is 
derived  from  the  extensive  use  of 
water  communication.  The  French 
have  a  very  similar  saying :  in  il 
conduit  bicn  sa  barque,  and  the 
expression  has  been  familiarized  in 


England  by  a  song  entitled  "Paddle 
your  own  canoe." 

Paint. — A  spotted  horse  or  other 
animal  is,  in  the  South  or  South- 
west, thus  designated. To  paint 

THE  town   KED. — Sec  ToWN. 

Painted  Box. — A  cofTia. 

We  give  such  creatures  timely  and  duo 
notice  to  liave  a  i'aintf.d  uox  prej)ared,  if 
tlicy  ever  intend  to  apply  such  insultiiin 
epithets  to  us,  for  if  they  do  they  will  Ro  up 
the  spout,  as  surely  as  there  is  virtue  in 
powder. — I'oint  Pleasant  Register,  Va. 

Painter. — The  corrupted  but  popular 
name  of  the  panther  or  puma. — See 
Cougar. 


Pair-Off,  To. —  This  expression  to 
signify  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
two  members  of  differing  parties 
in  a  legislative  or  other  body,  to 
absent  themselves  from  voting, 
the  one  thus  neutralizing  the  other, 
is  generally  understood  to  have 
originated  in  America.  Pairiiif,'  off 
was  first  practised  there  in  1839, 
and  though  in  the  beginning  looked 
upon  with  disfavor,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  thoroughly  legitimate  arrange- 
ment ;  indeed  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  by  all  legislative 
bodies  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 


Palace  Car. —  A  railway  carriage 
fitted  up  in  luxurious  style. — See 
Car.  Steamers,  too,  in  the 
Yankee's  efforts  to  "  whip  creation 
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all  round,"  when  of  a  superior 
class,  are  termed  palace  stkamkks, 
and  prominent  citizens  occupy 
TAi-ATiAi.  residences.  KeferriuK  to 
this  American  love  of  big  names, 
De  Verc  remarks,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  introduction  of  Stoc/i 
I'alace  Cars  on  some  of  tlie  Nor- 
thern roads  will  .'.peedily  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  mure  appropriate 
names,  for  surely  all  the  sensible 
and  most  praiseworthy  improve- 
ments in  cattle-trains  would  not 
justify  the  name  of  palaces  for 
their  stalls  ! 

Palc  Faces. — It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  this  term  for  white 
men  ever  originated,  as  it  is  alleged, 
with  the  aborigines ;  and  it  is  far 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  simply 
natural  outcome  of  poetic  license. 
It  is,  however,  very  commonly 
colloquial. 

Palm,  To. —  To  smear;  blot;  or 
smudge  with  the  hands.  A  New 
England  idiom.    Pronounced /««;«. 

Palmateer. — Frequently  written  and 
pronounced  parmatuer  {q.v). 

Palm  Cabbage. — Otherwise  cabbage- 
tree  or  cabbage-palm. — Sec  Cabbage. 
The  young  shoots  are  used  as  a 
vegetable. 

Palmetto  {Chavtarops  palmetto). — A 
miniature  palm -like  tree.  The 
large  fau-shaped  leaves  are  exten- 
sively employed  for  thatching  pur- 
poses. Palmetto  hats  are  also 
manufactured     from     its     fibrous 

fronds. Palmetto    City. — 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina.  The  armorial  bearings 
of  this  State  consist  of  a.  palmetto, 
that  useful  and  valuable  tree  being 
very  abundant  within  its  borders. 
The  State  itself  is  hence  called 
the  Palmetto  State. 


Palmilla  {Cliloiogalum  pomeridiannm). 
— The  soap  plant  or  amole  of 
California  and  Ne.v  Mexico. — See 

Amole. 


Pandowdy. — Also  known  in  New 
Juighmd  as  apple  slump. — See 
uitilcy  Apple. 


Panel-Crib,  Pan  EL-DEN,  Panel- House. 
— A  brothel,  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  specially  fitted 
up  to  facilitate  robbery.  Thamodus 
operandi,  though  varied  sometimes 
in  detail,  is  generally  as  follows.  A 
woman  of  the  town  having  picked 
up  a  stranger,  and  induced  him  to 
accompany  her  home,  takes  him  to 
one  of  ihtsc panel-houses,  known  also 

as       BADGER-CRIUS,      SItAKK-DOWNS, 

and  TOUCH-CRIBS.  The  room  to 
which  he  is  conducted  has  several 
means  of  ingress,  one  or  more 
being  secret.  False  door  frames, 
movable  panels,  and  even  the  backs 
of  what  appear  to  be  ordinary 
wardrobes  against  a  wall  —  all 
swinging  noiselessly  on  well-oiled 
hinges,  and  apparently  well 
secured  by  lock  and  bolt — are 
some  of  tl'.e  methods  of  securing 
secret  admission.  While  the 
woman  is  engaged  with  her  victim 
— having  first,  quite  unusually, 
made  sure  that  the  lights  are 
not  too  high  —  an  accomplice, 
generally  a  man  who  lives  upon  her 
earnings,  enters  the  room,  rifles  the 
victim's  pockets,  and  then  retires. 
The  next  move  is  to  cause  the 
man  to  leave  in  haste,  so,  coming 
to  the  genuine  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  accomplice  knocks,  de- 
mands admission,  using  such 
language  au  to  lead  the  woman's 
companion  to  suppose  that  her 
husband  is  outside.  Naturally 
alarmed,  and  with  visions  of  out- 
raged conjugality,  and  perhaps,  as 
he  thinks,  public  exposure  before 
his  eyes,  he  hastily  dresses  and 
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leaves  by  another  door,  thinking 
himself  fortunate  to  have  escaped 
the  clutches  of  the  angry  pseudo- 
husband.  Too  late  he  discovers 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
"plant,"  and  that  he  has  beer 
duped.  The  prostitutes  who  a^ 
as  decoys  generally  aim  at  in- 
veigling passing  strangers,  so  as 
to  redUv.e  to  a  minimum  the 
chances,  few  enough  in  any  case, 

of  prosecution. Panel    thief. 

— A  thief  who  commits  his  depre- 
dations in  the  manner  described. 


Panhandle.  —  The  Panhandle  is  a 
fanciful  name  for  the  most  north- 
erly portion  of  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  It  is  a  long,  narrow, 
wedge-shaped  projection  between 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  Nevada. — Texas  and  Nevada 
also  have  panhandles. 

The  Panhandle  of  Texas  offers  desirable 
homes  to  a  million  of  people,  at  a  nominal 
price,  on  terms  which  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest,  and  that  the  surplus 
population  of  the  country  may  be  absorbed 
in  happy,  hospitable,  and  prosperous  com- 
mttnities  without  breaking  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  nation,  which  should  be  held  er|ually 
sacred  with  prince  and  savage. — Missouri 
Republican,  February  24, 1888, 


Pan  Mill.  —  A  miner's  apparatus 
used  in  separating  gold  from  the 
alloy  of  earth,  with  which  it  is 
found  mingled. 

A  San  Francisco  lady  and  gentleman 
were  walking  by  the  campoodie,  on  their 
way  to  inspect  the  California  i'an  mill. 
After  they  had  passed  about  a  rod  beyond 
the  dusky  old  nuiser,  he  suddenly  recalled 
himself,  and  vociferated  a  hearty,  rousing, 
Good  morning,  vasidam'.— Daily  lntcr-0:enn, 
March  8,  i888. 

-Hence   to  pan    out,  in    the 


idiomatic  sense  of  to  turn  out,  from 
the  process  of  panning  in  mining 
operations  to  ascertain  the  out-turn 
of  gold  or  other  mining  products. 


They  got  to  blows,  but  things  didn't  pan 
OUT  as  I  thought  they  would.  That  Scroggin 
boy  crawled  nome  the  worst  whipped  boy 
you  ever  saw,  His  nose  w.rs  split  like  a 
peach,  his  left  eve  was  in  mourning,  there 
was  a  lump  on  his  forehead  as  large  as  a 
goose  egg,  and  his  off-leg  limped  painfully 
after  its  maXe.— Rocky  Mountain  News,  1888. 

The  sober  business  men  of  the  town 
refused  to  believe  that  a  i)enniless  young 
man,  with  nothing  to  back  him  but  a  dream, 
had  secured  almost  unlimited  credit  and  a 
rich  heiress  in  the  bargain.  '  Dreams  don't 
pan  out  that  way,'  said  one  of  them,  and 
this  was  the  general  opinion. — Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal,  1888. 

PAN  Pie. — Apple   slump. — See  under 

APPLE. 


Pansciology. — From  pan,  all,  scio,  I 
know,  and  logos,  discourse.  A  new 
but  regular  formation  to  describe 
a  pretentious  smattering  of  uni- 
versal knowledge. 

Dr.  Jean  Roemer's  work  on  the  origins  of 
the  English  people  and  language  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)  will  be  found  valuable  by  all 
students  of  language.  It  is  a  scholarly  book, 
tracing  the  growth  of  modern  English  under 
the  Koman,  Saxon,  Danish  and  French 
influences.  Naturally,  it  is  most  largely 
devoted  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  one  inter- 
ested in  English  literature  who  follows  the 
author  can  fail  to  admire  the  painstaking 
care  with  which  he  walks  along  the  lines 
of  broad  ideas.  Much  of  what  has  been 
published  on  this  subject  in  America  is  the 
result  of  rANScioLOGY,  but  people  who  hate 
smatterers,  will  experience  nothing  but 
pleasure  in  Dr.  Roemer's  acquaintance.— 
Missouri  Republican,  March  2,  18S8. 

Pantaloonery.  —  A  prices  current 
term  for  fabrics  of  which  pants  or 
trousers  are  made.  The  English 
term  is  "  trouserings." 

Pants,  Panties.  — Trousers;  the 
Americans  never  speak  of  this 
article  of  attire  but  as  pants  or 
panties.  The  term  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "  pantaloons." 

Papabotte. — A  delicious  specimen, 
from  the  epicure's  point  of  view,  of 
the  plover  family.  It  visits  the 
Western  prairies  in  large  numbers, 
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semi-annually ;  early  in  the  spring 
and  late  in  the  summer.  In  the 
latter  season,  it  is  so  fat  that  it  flies 
heavily,  and  if  "killed  dead,"  to 
use  a  sportsman's  phrase,  when 
more  then  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
it  often  bursts  by  concussion  with 
the  earth. 

Papaw  {Asimina  triloba). — This  is  no 
relation  of  the  genuine  papaw  of 
the  tropics,  but  the  same  name  has 
been  applied  to  it  on  account  of  a 
fancied  resemblance,  in  the  taste 
of  its  fruit,  to  the  Simon  pure.  It 
is  largely  used  by  the  Indians  as 
food  ;  and  its  young  branches  being 
supple  and  tough,  they  are  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  willow. 

Paper  City. — Literally  "a  city  on 
paper " — only  this  and  nothing 
more,  as  Poe's  Raven  would  have 
said.  Speculation  in  land  has,  at 
times,  run  to  such  lengths  in  the 
United  States,  that  unprincipled 
adventurers  have  been  known  to 
issue  plans  of  a  thriving  city  in 
some  little  known  locality,  and  to 
induce  greenhorn  emigrants  to 
repair  thither,  only  to  find  that 
sometimes  not  even  a  log  shanty 
was  erected  on  a  spot  which, 
on  paper,  had  been  represented 
with  houses,  banks,  manufactories, 
and  other  resources  of  civilization. 
In  other  cases  lots  {q.v.)  have 
been  marked  out  and  sold  which, 
to  the  vendors'  dis'  1st  and  chagrin, 
have  been  found  to  be  situated  in 
the  Pacific,  some  hundreds  of  yards 
from  the  shoxQ.—See  Lot. 

Paper  Garments. — A  recent  inven- 
tion. The  idea  contains  the  germ 
of  untold  possibilities ! 

When  black  underclothes  were  introduced 
I  was  ready  for  almost  any  othr  r  innovation, 
I  knew  not  what  and  could  not  conjecture 
what  it  would  be.    It  has  come,  and  with  it, 


to  my  mind,  an  awful  danger.  Paper  gar- 
MEiNTS  for  ladies  is  the  very  latest.  A  friend 
has  just  received  an  outfit  —  for  his  wife 
showed  them  to  me.  They  are  built  of  the  same 
paper  apparently  of  which  the  Chinese  nap- 
kins are  made.  Their  peculiarity  is  the  same, 
too;  the  more  they  are  wrinkled  and  crushed 
the  softer  they  become ;  the  more  they  are  used 
the  more  pliable  are  they.  Only  one  danger 
that  I  can  see  lurks  in  them,  but  that  is  a 
terrific  danger.  Suppose  all  the  button-holes 
moisten  at  the  same  moment,  what  is  to 
spare  the  nakedness  of  the  charming  wearer  ? 
—New  York  Mercury,  July  21,  1888. 

Pappoose. — The  derivation  of  this 
word  has  much  exercised  the  minds 
of  philologists.  Its  suggested  origin 
in  an  Indian  dialect  was  manifestly 
fanciful ;  now,  however,  it  is  a 
pretty  generally  received  opinion, 
that  pappoose  is  an  imperfect  at- 
tempt at  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  word  "babies,"  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  that  the  word 
Yankee  (q.v.)  is  the  outcome  of  a 
similar  attempt  to  pronounce  the 

word    "English."  Pappoose 

ROOT  (Cauloplyllum  thalictroides) . — 
A  variety,  otherwise  called  blue 
COHOSH. — See  Cohosh. 

Parbuckle.  —  An  arrangement  of 
ropes  for  hoisting  purposes. 
Whether  this  is  a  genuine  Ameri- 
canism is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Pard. — Universally  colloquial  for 
"  partner,"  of  which  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion. 

Paris  of  America. — Cincinnati.  This 
city  is  also  called  Queen  City  and 
PoRKOPOLis,  the  latter  because  of 
its  being  a  large  centre  of  the 
pork-packing  industry. 

Parish. —  In  certain  parts,  notably 
in  Louisiana,  parish  is  synonymous 
with  county. 

Parlor. — The  drawing-room  of  Eng- 
lish houses,  until  lately,  was  called 
d^  parlor.  Latterly,  however,  a  wave 
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of   Anglo-mania    has   popularized 
the  Old  English  usage. 

Parmateer  or  Palmateer. — A  politi- 
cal Americanism  now  almost,  if  not 
altogether  obsolete.  Derived  from 
the  French/a)7f»',to  speak,  through 
"  Parliament."  It  was  once  used  in 
Rhode  Island  as  an  equivalent  of 
"  to  electioneer." 

Paroled,  To  Be. — To  be  released  or 
remanded  on  bail.  The  American 
form  is  obviously  an  extension  of 
the  military  term  or  usage  of  a 
prisoner  being  liberated  on  his 
giving  his  parole  d'honneuY. 

The  technical  charge  against  Fox  is  that 
of  aiding  and  abetting  prize  fighting,  and 
making  liis  office  the  rendezvous  for  men 
bent  on  violating  the  law.  Fox  asked  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  examination  until  Tues- 
day next,  which  was  granted.  The  defen- 
dant was  PAuoi.Kn  on  liis  own  recognisance. 
—Troy  Daily  Times,  February  7,  iab8. 

Brodie  asserted  that  he  could  bring  a 
witness  to  prove  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
eight  dols.  per  month  each  for  the  support 
of  his  children,  and  he  was  paroled  until 
August  a.— New  York  Herald,  July  29, 18S8. 

Parquet. — Few  would  recognize  in 
this  term  an  American  equivalent 
for  the  "  pit "  of  English  playhouses. 
The  usage  is  distinctly  American, 
and  this  particular  application  of 
the  term,  which  literally  means 
"an  inlaid  floor,"  was  introduced, 
it  is  said,  on  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music. 

Particularists. — An  offshoot  of  the 
Whig  party,  which  came  into  pro- 
minence shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Known  subsequently  as 
Anti-Federals,  their  distinctive 
PLATFORM  {q.v.)  was  the  advocacy 
of  states'  rights  (qv),  as  op- 
posed to  the  strong  Government 
Whigs  of  that  period,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  favored  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  Federal  in- 
terests. 


Particular  Jesse. — See  Jesse. 

PARTRIDGE  BERRY  (MitclteUa  rcpeiis 
and  Gaultheria  procumbens).  — This 
popular  name  is  given  to  both 
species,  and  though  the  scarlet 
berries  of  each  are  alike  in  appear- 
ance, the  resemblance  ends  there, 
for  while  the  former  is  tasteless, 
the  berry  of  the  latter  is  highly 
flavored,  and  pleasant  to  the  palate. 
Also  called  checkerberry,  chick- 
berry  and  twinberry. 

'AsiGRAPHY. — A  universal  language 
of  telegraphic  signs. 

We  must  also  look  after  pasigraphy.  The 
telegraph  operators  who  send  messages  be- 
tween countries  speaking  different  languages 
are  agreeing  on  signs,  each  to  stand  for  all 
words  of  the  same  sense  in  all  the  languages 
with  which  they  have  to  do,  just  as  Arabic 
figures  do  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
and  a  kind  of  universal  language  for  the  tele- 
graph will  soon  grow  up,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world. — A'ew  York  Times,  i888. 


Pass  (in  poker). —  "I  pass,"  is  a 
term  used  in  draw  poker,  to  signify 
that  a  player  throws  up  his  hand, 
and  retires  from  the  game. — The 
American  Ho\'',. To  pass  a  divi- 
dend. —  In  mercantile  circles  to 
vote  against  the  declaration  of  a 
dividend. 

Passage, — This  word,  in  the  sense  of 
"enactment,"  is  of  American  origin. 
It  can,  however,  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  outside  the  standard  of 
the  dictionaries,  having  long  since 
taken  its  place  in  spite  of  long  and 
sustained  opposition.  To  .speak 
of  the  passage  of  a  measure  through 
Parliament,  etc.,  is  commonly  and 
respectably  colloquial  among  all 
English-speaking  people. 

Passageway. — An  aisle  or  gangway. 

We  are  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  but  one  room  that  can  be  used  by  this 
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house,  and  that  is  the  senate  chamber,  A 
diagram  of  that  room  has  been  made ;  the 
settees  can  still  be  retained  upon  the  side  of 
that  chamber,  and  ample  room  can  be  had 
upon  the  floor  for  all  the  seats  of  this  house, 
with  a  PASSAGEWAY  through  the  centre,  one 
upon  each  side,  and  a  respectable  lobby  in 
the  rear,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  the 
galleries,  where  people  who  are  interested 
in  this  session  can  meet  with  us. — Troy  Daily 
Times,  February  7,  1888, 

Passenger. — To  wake  uptiie  wrong 
PAssiiXGER. — To  be  "  mistaken  in 
one's  man";  to  commit  an  error 
of  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
character,  action,  or  motive  of 
persons.  The  allusion  is  obviously 
to  a  very  well-known  incident  of 
transcontinental  travel. 

Passion  ESS.  —  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  has  been  called  the  Boston 
fassioness,  on  account  of  the  tender 
strain  of  human  sympathy  running 
through  most  of  her  poetical  pro- 
ductions. 

Pasters. — See  both  Eel-skin  and 
Scratching. 

Patent  Outsides. — Known  techni- 
cally among  English  newspaper 
men  as  "  white  sheets,"  patent  out- 
sides may  be  described  to  the 
uninitiated  as  partly  printed  news- 
papers, supplied  wholesale  by  firms 
who  make  a  speciality  of  their 
production.  The  blank  side  or 
space  is  subsequently  filled  with 
local  matter.  The  system  is  a 
Loon  to  many  small  papers,  as.it  con- 
siderably reduces  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  country 
editors,  who  use  pate?tt  outsides, 
run  a  certain  risk  as  to  a  strict 
consistency  existing  between  the 
"patent"  and  "  local  "  columns  of 
their  journals. 

Patent- Right. —  This  form  is  used 
instead  of  "  letters  patent,"  as  in 
England. 


Pat  Hand  (in  poker). —  An  original 
hand  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
drawing,  such  as  full,  straight,  flush, 
or  pairs. — The  American  Hoyle. 

Patrolman. — A  police  constable. 

Edward  Nolan,  forn\erly  a  ball  tosser 
known  as  the  Only  Nolan,  but  at  present  a 
PATROLMAN  in  Patcrson,  N.J.,  was  accosted 
early  yesterday  morning  by  a  well-dressed 
man,  who  asked  him  to  arrest  a  woman  who 
was  walking  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.— A'cw  York  Herald,  July  29,  1888. 

Patroom. — An  old  Dutch  title  for  a 
member  ofa  land  syndicate.  Patroons 
obtained  grants  of  land  on  con- 
dition   of    planting    colonies. 

Patroonship. — The  office  of  a 
patroon. 

PauhageN:  powhagen. — The  menha- 
den or  BONY  FISH  (q.v.). 

Paunch,  To. — To  shoot  a  refractory 
steer  through  the  paunch,  pro- 
ducing a  temporary  quietude.  A 
plainsman's  term. 

Paw. — A  corruption  of  "pa"  for 
father.  Another  familiar  equivalent 
is  POP  or  PAP. 

This  year  the  Cripps  were  bent  on  a  lark, 
and  may  be  they  might  get  religion.  And  so 
one  morning  paw  hitched  the  steers  to  the 
old  canvas-covered  wagon,  etc.,etc.— C/i(Cfli'0 
Inier-Oceaii,  1888, 

To    PAW.  —  To     finger;     to 

handle.     " To /atii  the  ivories,"  i.e., 

to  play  the  piano. Paw-paw. — 

A  political  free  lance — a  term 
current  in  Missouri.  {See  Bu.sii- 
WHACKER  undey  Bush.)  The  paw- 
paw is  a  wild  fruit,  popularly 
supposed  to  form  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  individuals  in 
question, 

Pawnhost.— A  negro  term  for  the 
LEVERwoRscHT,  or  liver-sausagc 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
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Pay-dirt. — A  miner's  term,  signifying 
earth  which  it  pays  to  work. — See 
Dirt. 

There  was  no  elegance  about  Dead  Sioux, 
for  it  was  a  new  mining  town  nestling  in 
Dead  Sioux  canyon.  Yet  money,  or  its  equi- 
valent, ore,  was  plentiful  in  Dead  Sioux,  for 
almost  every  prospector  in  the  canyon  was 
striking  it  ricli.  Pay-dirt  had  been  found 
about  a  month  before,  and  miners,  gamblers, 
claim-jumpers,  and  sharks  were  crossing 
the  mountain  trail  into  Dead  Sioux  canyon 
in  frightful  numbers.— T/ie  Critic,  April  14, 
188S. 

Variants  are  pay-rock,  paying- 
rock,  and  PAY-STREAK. 

He  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  penniless 
and  must  have  money,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  or  by  what  means.  He  decided  to  make 
one  last  blast  for  paving  rock. — Detroit  Free 
Press,  August,  1888. 

P.  D.  Q. — A  contracted  and  half- 
veiled  oath — pretty  d— d  quick. 
Very  common. 

Sunday  evening  James  Smith,  a  cowboy 
from  Mason  Valley,  arrived  in  town  on  the 
hurricane  deck  of  a  sad-eyed  mule,  and  was 
amusing  a  crowd  on  C  street  by  causing  the 
animal  to  perform  numerous  tricks.  Chief 
of  Police  Henderson  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  ordered  Smith  to  move  on  with  his  mule, 
and  be  p.  d.  q.  about  it,  too,  or  he  would 
arrest  both  him  and  the  animal, — Virginia 
City  Chronicle,  May,  1888. 

Peac,  Peagc,  or  peak. — A  variety  of 
Indian  shell  specie. — See  also 
CoHOG,  Seawan,  and  Wampum. 


Peace. — Let  us  have  peace. — A 
famous  saying  of  General  Grant  in 
allusion  to  the  protracted  warfaii 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States. 

Peacemaker. — A  Texas  term  for  a  re- 
volver ;  a  sarcastic  commentary  on 
the  proverb  that  "Short  reckonings 
make  long  friends." — See  Meat  in 
THE  pot. 

Peach,  to, — To  inform  against ;  to 
betray.  Slang  in  England,  but 
colloquial  in  America. 


Peach    Butter.  —  Stewed     peaches. 

Compare  with  apple  butter. 

Peach  leather. — Peaches  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  apples  are  in 
the  production  of  apple  leather 
(q.v.). 


Pea  Coal.- 

sifting. 


-Small  coal  produced  by 


Pealer.  —  An  energetic,  go-ahead 
individual.  Among  innumerable 
variants  may  be  mentioned  hum- 
mer, rouser,  rustler  {q.v.). 

Pea-Nut  {Arachnis  hypogaa). — Pea-nut 
is  one  of  the  Southern  names 
for  what,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  is  known  as  the  ground- 
nut and  earth-nut,  the  latter 
from  its  habit  of  growth :  while 
among  the  negroes  it  is  called 
piNDER,  and  in  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
goober  and  goober-pea. Pea- 
nut POLITICS. — A  peculiar  habit 
of  the  pea-nut  (see  foregoing)  is 
that  of  burying  its  pods  under- 
ground after  flowering,  a  process 
by  which  the  nuts  are  ripened. 
The  term  pea-nut  politics,  therefore, 
is  a  popular  allusion  to  describe 
underhand  and  secret  tactics. 

Governor  Hill  to-day  said  what  he  thought 
of  Quarantine  Commissioner  T.  C.  Piatt's 
letter,  offering  to  resign  his  post,  if  the 
Governor  would  consent  not  to  play  pea- 
nut POLITICS,  and  would  appoint  Colonel 
Fred  Grant  in  his  stead.— New  York  Mail 
and  Express,  May  27,  1887. 

PEARL  Tapioca.— A  substitute  for  the 
tapioca  of  commerce.  A  product 
of  the  potato. 

Peart,  Peert,  Piert.  —  This  Old 
English  corruption  of  "pert"  has 
well-nigh  died  out  in  all  but  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  Mother 
Country,  but  it  is  still  commonly 
colloquial  throughout  the  Union.  It 
is  usually  synonymous  with  brisk ; 
lively ;  quick ;  but  is  occasionally 
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used    in    the    modified    sense    of 
healthy. 

'  You  don't  tell  me  that  you  had  melons 
weighing  800  pounds  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  those  were  the  little  one's.  The  big 
ones  cum  nigher  a  ton.  I  hadn't  no  scairs, 
but  all  my  neighbors  are  mighty  pkart  on 
guessing.' — A  mcrican  Hunionst,Si:\n.  15, 18S8. 

'  Miss  Bella  done  learn  how  to  talk,'  said 
Sarah,  in  tlie  kitchen  cabinet,  'and  she  look 
as  rosy  and  I'kart  !  lier  heart  ain't  broke  ! ' 

'Broke  wid  what?'  asked  Aunt  Hagar. 
'  I  ahvayth  telled  you  that  no  young  mitli  of 
mine  wath  given  to  hurt  herthelf  grieving 
after  a  no-account  feller  like  that  down  yon- 
der in  Richmond.' — The  Hidden  Path. 

Pea-Tim E. — The  last  of  pea-time  or 
PEA-PICKING. —  A  familiar  phr-.--.? 
drawn  from  the  decline  in  fruit/a:- 
ness,  which  characterizes  the  later 
crops  of  this  staple  of  food.     Meta- 

Ehorically,  when  a  man  is  said  to 
e  in  the  last  of  pea-time,  it  is  meant 
that  he  is  in  the  decline  of  years,  or 
that  his  opportunities  of  usefulness 
to  himself,  or  his  fellows,  are  pass- 
ing away,  or  that  he  is  "  hard-up." 
When  dead,  or  when  chances  are 
gone  beyond  recall,  "pea-time  is 
over."  She  looks  like  the  lastof  fea 
picking,  j'.?.,  sickly,  faded;  passee. 

But  thet's  what  folks  wun't  never  lam  ;  they 

dunno  how  to  go, 
Arter  you  want  their  room,  now  more'n  a 

bullet  headed  beau ; 
There's  oiler's  chaps  a-hangin'  roun'  that 

can't  see  pea-time's  past  ; 
Mis'ble  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  an' 

tails  half  mast. 

— Biglow  Papers. 

Pecan -Nut  {Cayya  olivj;formis). — A 
variety  of  hickory,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
nut-kind  of  America. 

Peccary. — The  native  American  hog. 
Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  secretion 
of  a  noisome  liquid,  which,  when 
enraged,  it  expels. 

Peckerwood. — The  woodpecker.  A 
meaningless  Western  transposition, 


probably  only  born  of  a  love  of 

singularity. 

Peculiar  Institution.  —  Political 
slang,  the  full  phrase  be'ng  "the 
peculiar  domestic  institiitto.  of  the 
South."  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  used  in  The  South  Carolina 
Gazette,  which  advertised  that  all 
strangers  from  the  North  should  be 
kept  under  surveillance  because  of 
"  the  dangers  which  at  present 
threaten  the /i^k/w*- domestic  institu- 
tions c>f  the  South  "  {circa  1852).  The 
phr,'.  \  is  found  in  The  New  York 
Tribune  of  October  19,  1854,  and 
soon  became  part  of  the  current 
speech  of  the  time. 

1  doubt  if  any  man,  who  never  lived  in  a 
slave  state  before  the  war,  can  fully  realize 
all  that  was  meant  by  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in   the  United  States.      It  was  called   the 

PECULIAR    INSTITUTION.       It     Was     UOt     Only 

peculiar,  but  imique.  Human  slavery  has 
always  existed  somewhere,  in  some  shape, 
but  never  elsewhere  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  were  impressed  upon  it  by  our 
civilization.  We  wonder  now  that  it  should 
have  existed  at  all,  or  even  though  inherited, 
should  have  endured  so  long  among  a  people, 
professedly  Christian,  and  boasting  free 
institutions. — Missouri  Republican,  April  8, 
l8«8. 

Peculiar    kink     was     the 


somewhat  more  facetious  term 
subsequently  applied  by  sarcastic 
Northerners. 

Peculiarities    of   Pronunciation. — 

See  Pronunciation. 

Peeled.  —  To  keep  one's  eyes 
peeled. — To  keep  a  sharp  look  out ; 
to  be  careful.  A  variation  of  "  to 
keepone'seyes  skinned." — See  Eyes 
skinned. 

Pegged  Out. — Ruined  or  used  up. 
Said  of  both  men  and  things. 

Pelican  State. — The  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  pelican,  a  bird 
common  within  its  limits,  appears 
on  the  armorial  bearings  of  this 
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State,  which    is    also  called 
Creole  State  (q.v.). 


the 


Peltry. — A  skin  or  hide.     Sometimes 
shortened  into  pelt. 

Most  of  the  tiapppis  are  Anipricans,  but 
then;  arc  some  Freiicliincn  and  lialf-brerds 
aiiiong  tlicm.  .  .  .  All  of  them  depend  upon 
their  rifles  only  for  food  and  self-defence,  and 
make  their  liviiif;  by  trapping,  pkltkiks 
being  very  valuable,  and  yet  not  bulky. 
Tliey  are  f^ood  game  shots,  especially  the 
pure  Americans. — Century  Magazine,  Oct., 
1888. 

It  was  against  such  wilj;  foes,  not  one  of 
whom  had  the  least  mercy  in  his  heart  for  a 
white  man,  that  the  hunter  and  trajjper  of 
years  ago  had  to  pit  his  craft  and  judgment. 
Scores  of  them  yielded  up  their  scalps  in  the 
struggle,  but  others  beat  the  red  man  at  his 
own  game.  It  wasn't  so  much  for  the  value 
of  the  I'ELTS  which  the  hunter  would  acquire, 
but  there  were  men  who  loved  the  feeling  of 
danger  and  tiie  wild,  free  life.  Tiie  best  of 
the  trappers  liardly  came  out  even  at  the 
end,  but,  miless  rubbed  out  or  laid  up,  they 
never  changed  tlie  avocation  for  one  less 
dangerous. — Forest  ami  Stream,  18S8. 


Pembina. — A  French-Canadian  term 
for  the  Vibunium  edule,  thought  by 
some    to    be    a    variety     of     the 

CRANBERRY-TREE    Or     CRAMP     BARK 

{q.v). 


with  the  hair  outside,  into  which 
melted  fat  is  poured  till  it  is  quite 
full.  Then,  the  whole  being  pressed 
down,  the  top  of  the  bag  is  closely 
sewed  up,  and  thus  the  valuable 
provender  can  be  easily  carried 
and  long  preserved.  Fifty  pounds 
of  meat  and  forty  pounds  of  fat 
make  a  bag  of  pemmican,  and  will 
last  a  careful  traveller  several 
months.  In  this  state  it  may  be 
eaten  raw,  but  the  voyageurs  gene- 
rally mi.x  it  with  a  little  flour  and 
water,  and  then  boil  it,  in  which 
form  it  is  known  throughout  the 
North-western  territory  under  the 
elegant  name  of  robbiboe.  Travel- 
lers have  always  found  pemmican 
good  and  wholesome  food,  though 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  palatable 
without  its  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance and  a  goodly  number  of  buffalo 
hairs,  which  are  apt  to  be  mi.\ed 
up  with  it  through  the  carelessness 
Df  the  hunters.  The  pemmican  of 
Arctic  explorers  and  hunters  in 
other  continents  is  made  of  any 
meat  that  is  available,  after  the 
same  pattern,  and  often,  for  good 
reasons,  without  the  admixture 
of  fat. 


•ii  j 
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Pemmican. — A  well-known  and  im- 
portant article  of  food,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  has  been  thus 
described.  Next  to  succotash,  the 
most  important  aiticle  of  food 
with  the  Indian  was  probably 
pemmican,  which  has  remained  the 
main  reliance  of  all  explorers, 
hunters,  and  voyagers.  The  name 
consists  of  the  two  Kenisteno  words 
pemis,  which  means  fat,  and  cgan, 
the  general  substantive  inflection, 
so  that  the  whole  simply  signifies 

.  "fat-substance."  It  consists  mainly 
of  buffalo  meat — though  other  meat 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
manner— dried  in  flakes  and  then 
pounded  between  two  stones.  The 
powder  is  next  put  into  bags  made 
of  the  hide  of  the  slain  animal, 


Pen. — (i)  A  journalistic  abbreviation 
of  penitentiary. 

In  the  circuit  court  this  afternoon  F.  A. 
Bennett  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
burglary  and  grand  larceny,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
Some  ten  days  ago  he  was  caught  in  the  act 
of  robbing  his  emjiloyer's  store.  Three 
years  ago  he  burglarized  a  saloon  here,  but 
liis  friends  compromised  the  matter,  and 
kept  him  from  going  to  the  vv.ti.— Missouri 
Republican,  February  11,  1888. 

(2)    In    Jamaica    a    cattle  or 

stud-farm.  In  Kentucky  similar 
estates  are  called  cattle-ranges. 

— See   Cattle. Pen-name. — A 

pseudonym;  a  literal  translation 
of  the  more  familiar  French  term 
7iom  dc  plume. 

The  Russian  who  writes  over  the  pen- 
name  of  'Stepniak'  has  in  band  a  work  on 
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Itranslation 
Tench  term 
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tlie  Russian  Peasantry,  which  will  deal  in 
five  sections  with  'The  A(^rarian  Question,' 
'The  Moujiks,'  'Paternal  Government,' 
'Hard  Times,'  and  '  Religion.'  — Grt/i'ts<o/t 
Neii's,  i8b8. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH. — A  South  Ger- 
man f<iitois  composed  of  dialects  of 
Franconia,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
and  Swabian  and  Allemanian  dis- 
tricts,  more  or    less   interspersed 
with   Germanised   English  words, 
according  to  the  locality  of  settle- 
ment ;   in  some  places  no   foreign 
additions    are   at    all    observable. 
It  took  root  with  the  first  settlers 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Ger- 
mans   joined    the    expedition    of 
William  Penn  in  1C82,  and  settled 
in  the  Colony   together  with   the 
Quakers     from     England.     These 
were    reinforced   about    the  same 
time  when   the    Moravian    Count 
Tinzendorff,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  his  co-religionists,   re- 
moved and  settled  in  and  west  of 
the  Lehig  valley,  and  later  on,  in 
1708,    the    Dunkers    or    German 
Baptists  swelled  the  German  ele- 
ment in   Pennsylvania.    Traces  of 
these     settlements    can     still     be 
found   in    such    names   of    places 
as  Lebanon,  Bethlehem,  Emmaus, 
Nazareth,  and  Jordan.     The  modi- 
fied   German     of     these     people 
and    their    descendants,    together 
with   numerous   admixtures    from 
the    English,     form    the     dialect 
now  known  as  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
(from  Dentsch,  German),  and  which 
used  to  be  heard  a  good  deal   in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  public  school 
system  has  not  been  at  all   favor- 
able   to   its  retention.      Latterly, 
however,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  resuscitate  it,  but  differences  of 
opinion   exist    as    to    the    proper 
mode  of  spelling.      This  patois   is 
still  spoken  by  a  population,  centred 
round   the  cities  of    Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  of  more  than  two 
million  inhabitants,  who  in  many 
respects  strangely  resemble  their 


rural    ancestors    in     Germany    of 
more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

It  belongs  (says  Dr.  Bausman,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh),  to 
the  South  German  dialects,  and,  while 
partaking  of  all,  it  is  most  closely  allied  to 
the  I'falzisch— that  is,  to  the  Rhine  German 
of  the  Palatinate.  In  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  beyond  the  Alleghany,  it  is 
much  mingled  with  English..  Farther  in  the 
West  we  find  in  it  traces  of  Scottish,  Irish, 
Swedish,  and  I'rimch.  It  is  specially  remark- 
able in  its  having  retained  great  nmnbers  of 
old  and  cinious  German  words,  such  as  are 
now  to  be  heard  only  in  the  remotest  places 
of  the  Fatherland.  We  find  the  influence  of 
the  unchangeable  English  article  'the'  in 
(/(')■.  Thus  a  man  will  say:  Hen — sherr 
der  blind  Gaul  uf,  iner  welle  ufdermarkt 
fahrc — i.e.,  Henry,  harness  the  blind  horse  ; 
we  will  go  to  tnarket ! 

These  people  are  strikingly  con- 
servative, as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  incident.  Some 
years  since  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  a  shop  in  Philadelphia  several 
large  books  of  Lutheran  devotion, 
in  the  type  and  spelling  of  1540, 
bound  in  deeply  stamped  white 
vellum,  with  heavy  brass  clasps. 
They  did  not  look  like  imitations 
of  old  books,  they  seemed  to  be 
"the  thing  itself";  but  the  date 
was  recent.  "They  are  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  said  the  book- 
seller. "  They  would  not  believe 
that  the  Lord  would  hear  them  if 
they  prayed  to  him  out  of  a  modern- 
looking  book.  And  those  books, 
as  you  see  them,  have  been  printed 
and  bound  in  that  style  for  nearly 
200  years  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
market,  just  as  they  were  printed 
for  their  ancestors  during  the 
Reformation." 

Penny. — A  cent,  and  thus  about  half 
the  value  of  an  English  penny. 

PENNYROYAL.— (i)The English  plant  of 
this  name  is  a  mint,  but  in  America 
the  title  is  conferred  upon  Hcdcoma 
pule^ioides,  a  common  weed  which, 
however,  has    properties  akin  to 
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those  of  the  true  plant. 
Pennyroyal  tea. 


-Hence 


'  Hev  you  got  a  cold,  uncle  ?'  sez  I,  '  If  you 
liev  there's  nothin'  better  tlian  butter  and 
merlasses,  simmered  tergether.  I  allcrs  take 
it  when  I  hev  a  cold.  Pennyroyal  tka  is 
also  dredfool  good.'— Portland  Transcript, 
March  7,  1888. 

(2)   A    Western    term    used 

adjectively  to  describe  inferior 
stock.  A  pennyroyal  horse  is  a  poor, 
common  beast. 

Pentway. — A  semi-public  road ;  a  road 
closed  to  vehicular  traffic  but  open 
to  foot  passengers.  These  have 
now  almost  disappeared  from  New 
England,  in  which  locality  they  were 
once  frequently  met  with. 

Pepperidge:  {Nyssa  muJtiJloya).  —  The 
BLACK  or  SOUR  GUM.  This  is  the 
popular  name  in  the  South  and 
West  for  a  tree  known  to  the 
Indians  as  the  tupelo,  an  appel- 
lation also  very  familiar  to  New 
Englanders. 

Periauger. — See  Piragua. 

Permanent  Boarder. — The  boarding- 
out  system  being  a  special  feature 
of  American  social  life,  the  terms 
permanent  boarder  and  transient 
boarder  are  often  used  to  signify 
those  who  take  up  their  residence 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  only 
temporarily,  at  a  given  hotel  or 
boarding-house. 

Permit. — Tickets  of  admission  are 
commonly  called  permits. 

Pernickitv. — A  New  England  collo- 
quialism signifying  fastidious;  over- 
particular ;  finnicking. 

Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana). — 
A  hard  wood  tree,  the  name  of 
which  is  of  Indian  origin,   found 


south  of  latitude  42".  Its  plum- 
like fruit,  when  unripe,  is  very  as- 
tringent, and  it  is  only  after  e.xpo- 
sure  to  frost  that  its  delicate  flavor 
is  bro'ight  out.  The  negroes  are 
extremely  partial  to  this  product  of 
the  persimmon  (a  word  which  they 
invariably  shorten  into  'simmon), 
and  from  it  they  brew  a  favorite 
beverage,  called  persimmon  beer. 

Here  we  saw  rare  sport  I  Here  were  Vir- 
ginia slaves,  dancing  jigs  and  clapping  Juber, 
over  a  barrel  of  PEKSiMMON  ueer,  to  the  notes 
of  the  banjo. — Southern  Sketches,  p.  98. 

}uber  up  and  Juber  down, 
uber  all  around  de  town, 
Juber  dis  and  Juber  dat. 
And  Juber  round  de  'simmon  vat. 

Hoe  corn  and  hill  tobacco. 
Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber,  boys, 
Juber  !  — Ibid,  p.  loi. 

Georgia  negroes  are  looking  forward  with 
interest  to  a  liberal  yield  of  i'ersimmons, 
the  trees  of  which  are  now  covered  with 
blossoms.— S^  Louis  Republican,  May  10, 
1888. 

This  tree  and  fruit  have  given 

rise  to  several  popular  colloquial- 
isms.  To  rake  up  the  per- 
simmons.—  To  pocket  the  stakes 
or  spoils  ;  an  English  slang  equiva- 
lent   would    be    "to  pull   in    the 

pieces." The     longe.st    pole 

GETS  the  most  'simmons. — An 
obvious  allusion  to  the  dimensions 
of  this  tree  which,  though  generally 
averaging  about  thirty  feet  in  height, 
sometimes  attains  about  double 
that  size.  Metaphorically  this 
phrase  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  strongest   party  gains  the  day. 

The  persimmon  above  one's 

huckleberry  is  another  quaintly 
sarcastic  expression  in  allusion  to 
the  respective  dimensions  of  the 
persimmon  and  huckleberry ;  the 
latter  has  a  comparatively  dwarfish, 
bush-like  growth,  v;hi\st  the  persim- 
mon occasionally  reaches  an  extreme 
height  of  sixty  feet.  The  expression, 
therefore,  is  synonymous  with  an 
avowal  of  disbelief  i  one's  ability 
to   perform,    however   apparently 
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easy,    a    given    task    or    under- 
taking. 

Persuasion. — A  slang  equivalent  for 
rank  ;  occupation  ;  class  ;  views — 
and  even  sex,  women  being  desig- 
nated as  of  the  female  persuasion ! 
A  mere  perversion  of  language, 
which,  unhappily,  is  also  very 
common  in  England.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  genuine  Americanism. 

Pert  End  Up. — A  person  who  is  pert 
end  tip  is  one  who  has  recovered 
in  spirits  and  cheerfulness  after 
indisposition,  etc. 

Pervade,  To.  —  To  pass  through. 
Travellers  pervade  a  town  when 
making  a  temporary  stay.  The 
process  of  transition  from  the 
legitimate  to  the  unorthodox  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  obvious,  easy,  but 
inexcusably  vulgar. 

Peskily. —  Confoundedly;  plaguily  ; 
anything  in  fact  that  indicates 
intensity  of  feeling  coupled  with 
annoyance.  An  Americanism  by 
reason  of  its  more  colloquial 
character;  indeed,  hoih. peskily  and 
pesky,  are  rarely  heard  in  England 
nowadays.  Thought  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  peitilent." 

Scared?  says  he,  serves  him  right  then; 
he  niir;ht  have  knowed  how  to  feel  for  other 
folks,  and  not  funkify  them  so  peskily. — 
Sum  Slick  in  England,  ch,  8. 

Peter,  To,  or  To  Peter  out. — To 
exhaust  or  be  exhausted  ;  to  run  or 
dribble  out ;  to  escape.  Also  at 
auction  sales  to  run  up  prices. — See 
Peter  Funk. 

After  a  long  desert  journey,  the  oxen  be- 
come much  petered;  indeed,  I  may  say 
they  become  altogether  petered.  Hence 
on  the  first  good  grass  which  thoy  strike, 
they  halt  a  few  days,  and  allow  the  teams  to 
graze  undisturbed,  which  makes  them  all-a- 
setting  again.— Overland  Monthly. 


On  went  the  procession,  and  things  were 
getting  dull  again,  when  somebody  asked  if 
they  couldn't  got  up  a  song.  A  vocalist 
started  a  Republican  campaign  song  to  the 
tune  of  '  Baby  Mine,'  and  it  had  a  great 
success  for  about  a  min\ite  and  a  half,  and  then 
the  words  petered  out. — NiW  I'ocA;  Herald, 
November  4,  18S8. 

When  I  started  to  Washington  I  took  an 
Injin  along  to  exhibit  liini.  I  give  shows  on  the 
way.  That  darned  Injin  petered  out  of 
my  hands  at  Oswego,  N.Y.  The  people  fed 
him  so  much  tliat  he  fairly  busted. — Frank 
Leslie's  Budget  of  Wit  and  Humor. 

The  Boston  Herald  thinks  the  Hill  boom 
is  PETERING  out.  Wlicii  the  time  comes  for 
Mr.  Hill  to  have  a  boom  it  will  not  peter, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  boom.  It  is  only 
a  bladder  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  used 
by  the  clow.i  of  the  \c;t'  York  Sun  to  inflict 
sundry  haru^less  fillips  during  his  circus 
performance. — Missouri  Kepuhlican,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  18S8. 

Peter  Funk. — Decoys  at  mock  auc- 
tions are  called  Peter  Funks.  Hot- 
ten  erroneously  applies  the  term 
to  a  spurious  auction  or  "  knock 
out."  It  is  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  this  name  for  a  by- 
bidder  was  really  borne  by  an 
individual. 


petit  Misere.— In  the  game  of  Bos- 
ton {q.v.),  to  lose  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  tricks  after  having  discarded 
a  card  which  is  not  to  be  shown. 
This  is  sometimes  called  "  little 
misery."  When  any  of  the  differ- 
ent misires  are  bid  there  is  no 
trump  during  that  lead. 


P  ETTI  AUG  E  R.  A 

PIRAGUA  {qv.). 


corruption    of 


Petticoat  Trousers. — Wide,  baggy 
trousers  are  so  called  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pettifog,  To. — A  verb  derived  from 
pettifogger  ;  to  conduct  legal  busi- 
ness in  a  mean,  paltry  manner  ;  or, 
to  take  up  petty  cases.  The  usage 
is  not  common,  and  is  due  entirely 
to  newspaper  license. 
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PtwiT  or  Pewee. — This  familiar  name 
for  the  lapwing  of  Europe  is,  in 
America,  applied  to  the  Sayorvis 
fiiscHS,  the  note  in  both  cases  being 
supposed  to  resemble  the  sound  of 
the  word  pt'wit.  The  American 
variety  is  also  called  the  pucehe- 
BIRD  (q.v.). 

Pheasant. — The  ruffled  grouse 
{q.v.). 

Phceze,  to. — To  vex;  to  excite. — 
See  Fease. 

Philadelphia   Lawyer. — The  real  or 

alleged  reputation  of  Quaker 
"  limbs  of  the  law  "  appears  to  be 
world-wide.  —  "As  smart  as" — 
"  that  beats  " — "  he  knows  as  much 
as  a  Philiuldphia  lawyer,"  arc  all  ex- 
pressions probably  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  America.  The  simile 
has  been  traced  back  to  pre- 
revolutionary  days,  but  why  a 
rhihtdelphia  lawyer  should  bear  the 
palm  for  shrewdness  and  learning 
is  not  quite  clear. 

PHILLIPENA. — Sec  FiLLIPEEN. 

PHCEBE-BiHD(5rtfjo>'«/s/ii/5fKs). —  Other- 
wise Called  the  PEWIT  or  pr.WEE.  It 
has  no  relation  to  the  lapwing,  its 
European  namesake. 

The  PHCEBE-BiRD,  with  its  cheery  pee-weo, 
is  already  heard  in  Uie  rural  districts.  In 
folklore  the  arrival  of  this  early  bird  of 
passage  is  an  oiaen  that  hard  frosts  are 
over,  and  that  the  farmer  may  proceed  with 
confidence  to  his  planting.  Now  it  is  known 
that  the',  sail  north  on  a  March  breeze, 
endure  ice-m.iking  weather,  and  have  no 
morr  relation  to  farming  than  a  pewter  half 
do'uar  has  to  trade.  As  ncst-buildcrs  they 
exhibit  taste  in  variation  of  the  style  of  their 
nests  and  the  furnishing  materials.  The 
fibre  of  bark  answers  for  some  of  thcni  to 
line  their  nests  with,  others  use  moss,  hair 
or  wool,  and  one  is  recorded  to  have  built  a 
nest  entirely  of  corn  silk.  These  birds  have 
greatly  improved  their  nests  within  the 
memory  of  man,  which  suggests  that  they 
are  guided  by  reason  instead  of  the  stupid 


instinct  which  is  so  often  attributed  to  them, 
—Normch  iCo>i«.)  liulUtin,  ibBb. 

PH\ct.—See  FiCE. 

PicACHo. — A  peak  or  summit  of  a 
mountain  standing  out  so  distinctly 
as  to  form  a  landmark.  The  term 
is  an  augmentative  of  the  Spanish 
ficn,  a  peak. 

PiCANiNNV  or  Pickaninny. — Primarily 
a  negro  baby,  but  usage  varies 
according  to  locality.  Frequ^iitly 
used,  in  the  North  and  throuf,hout 
the  West  Indies,  of  any  young 
child,  it  is,  in  the  South.,  applied  to 
colored  children  alone ;  a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  negro  race,  which  e\ists  in  the 
localities  named.  Ficaninny  is  also 
familiarly  employed  i'.i  speaking  of 
one's  self,  as  "  this //aj«/;;«^,"  i.e., 
"  this  child." 

I've  just  come  from  Virginny, 
Dat  good  ole  Southern  land; 

I'm  a  simple  picaninnv. 
Although  a  contraband. 

—Negro  Ballad. 

•  Hallo,'  says  he,  '  here's  the  devil  to  pay, 
and  no  pitch  hot.  Are  you  goin'  to  kill  that 
boy  ?  Here's  a  pretty  hurra's  nest ;  let  me 
sec  one  of  you  dare  to  lay  hands  on  this 
picKANiNNV.'— iViHt    SUck's  Hiivian  Nature, 

Picayune. — Thenameinthe  Southern 
States  for  the  Spanish  half-real. 
The  term,  which  is  of  Carib  origin, 
having  come  down  through  the 
French  pecune,  is  now  used  of  any- 
thing small  or  mean,  probably  from 
the  comparatively  insignificant 
value  of  the  coin  in  question. 

Nearly  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  advertising  for  writers,  reporters,  and 
contributors.  The  Daily  Moonlu-um  offers 
25  dots,  per  cohnnn  for  matter  from  any  of 
its  former  w  riters.  The  latter,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  leave  their  present  paying  em- 
ployments for  any  such  picavine  offers,— 
The  Epoch,  i888. 
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Small  articles  arc  sold  in  the  New 
Orli'.THS  market  by  the  picaylne  or  dime's 
v.orth.  If  you  ask  for  a  pound  of  tips,  you 
will  not  bu  uiidci  stood  ;  but  for  a  <liniu's 
worth,  and  tliey  are  in  your  hands  in  a  trice. 
Skdikesof  Niut  Oi-leu:is,i\ew  York  Tnbtinc. 

Pick. — A  gauge  of  measurement  in 
the  cotton  trade,  a  //VA  being  a 
thread.     Cotton  cloth  h.ns  so  many 

picks  to  the  inch. To   pick. — 

When  used  in  reference  to  the 
b.Tnjo  or  guitar,  to  pick  means  to 

Clay;    a   signification   which   may 
e    compared    with     the    French 

piiicer. To    pick    off.— To  kill 

by  shooting,  i.e.,  so  many  men 
singled  or  picked  out,  so  many  men 
killed. 

The  act  closes  by  the  party  ricKiNO  off 
100  Indians  with  unerring  aim,  and  tellini» 
lies  about  catching  fish.— Texas  Si ftinna.  Inly 
7,  il>88. 

To  PICK  ON.— To  disturb ;  to 

nag. 

Joseph  White,  of  New  Jersey,  sU  .  for 
five  (lays  and  nights,  and  then  jawed  his 
wife  for  waking  him  up.  He  said  she  was 
always  picking  om  liim  when  she  saw  him 
taking  comfort.— Dc/roiY  Free  Press,  October 
a;,  ibSS. 

Pick-me-up. — A  restorative 

usually  of  a  spirituous  kind.  In- 
dulged in  too  frequently  they  be- 
come  "  knock  -  me  -  downs." 

Pick  up. — This  applied  to  meals, 
e.g.,  a  pick-up  dinner,  is  used  to 
describe  repasts  of  an  olla  podrida 

description. To  pick  up  a  room 

is  a  New  England  phrase  for 
putting  it  in  order. 

Pickerel  Weed  [Pontideria  cordata). — 
A  common  wayside  and  ditch  plant 
in  the  New  England  States. 

Pie.— Americans  follow  the  Old  Eng- 
lish usage  and  employ  pie  where  we 
should  now  say  "tart."  In  England 
it  is  game  or  meat  pic,  and  apple 
or  fruit  tart ;  in  the  States  pie  is 
used    in   every    instance. Pie- 


plant. —  This  curious  name  is 
given  to  rhubarb. 

Piece,  To. — A  curious  Pennsylvanian 
term,  used  of  eating  between  meals. 

PiEHT.— 5t'^  Peart. 

Pig. — To  r.KT  the  wrong  pig  by  the 
tail. — This  is  the  Yankee  equiva- 
lent of "  to  get  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear."  Variants  are  "  to  wake  up  the 
wrong  passenger,"   and  "  to   Dark 

up  the  wrong  tree." Pig-fish. 

— This  is  the  nanu>  of  a  fish  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bird, 
has  been  called  the  .sea-robin, 
while  its  grunting  noise  when 
caught  is  the  source  of  its  porcine 
appellation.  It  also  goes  by  the 
name  of  flying-fish  from  its  peculiar 

mode  of  motion. Pig  nut  {Cayyu 

glabra  or  porciita). — A  small  bitter 
hickory-nut  is  so  called. Pig- 
plum,  otherwise  hog-plum   (17.?'.). 

Pig-weed. — A  weed  so-called 

from  its  habitat  being  near  pig- 
styes.  Less    than    a     pig's 

whistle. — A  strange  metaphor  for 
a  very  short  time. — Pig-wick. — A 
species  of  duck  found  in  Maryland. 

Pig-voke.  —  In    sea-slang    a 

quadrant. 

Pigeon  •  Berry.  —  A  New  England 
name  for  the  partridge  -  berry 
{q.v.). 

Pigeon  Woodpecker.  —  The  clape 
{q.v.). 

Pike. — A  Californian  name  for  a  poor 
white  from  the  Southern  States. 

The  true  pike,  in  the  California  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  wandering,  gipsy-like, 
southern  poor  white.  This  person  often 
lives  with  his  family  in  a  wagon  ;  he  rarely 
follows  any  steady  industry ;  he  is  frequently 
a  squ.-itter  on  other  people  s  lands  ;  '  he  owns 
a  rifle,  a  lot  of  children  and  dogs,  a  wife, 
and,  if  he  can  read,  a  law-book,'  said  a  law- 
yer, describing  this  character  to  me ;  he 
moves  from  place  to  place,  as  the  humor 
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seizes  him,  and  is  Kciu.'raliy  an  injury  to  liis 
iieinlibors.  He  will  not  work  rc>;tilarl>; ; 
but  he  lias  a  threat  tenacity  of  life,  and  is 
always  ready  fir  a  lavv-snit.  .  .  .  Wliiii  it 
was  jiroposed  to  build  a  s(  hool-housu  in  a 
village  where  there  was  none  the  fiKi-.s  ob- 
ject<d,  on  the  i;round  that  the  rin^;in^;  of  the 
school-house  bell  wo\dd  srare  the  deer  away. 
'As  scon  as  he  hears  a  piano,'  said  an  old 
resident,  'the  riKii  sells  out  and  moves 
away Well,  the  i>ikk  is  the  China- 
man's enemy.  He  doeu  little  work  himself, 
and  naturally  hates  the  patient  industry  of 
the  Chinese.  Of  course,  if  you  ask  him,  he 
tells  you  that  he  is  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap 
labor.' — Nordhojj's  California,  p.  137. 

To  PIKE  (Cant). — To  play  cau- 
tiously and  for  small  amounts, 
never  advancing  the  value  of  the 
stake.  In  Old  English  cant,  to  run 
away,  and  it  being  the  better  part 
of  valor  and  caution  among  thieves 
to  decamp,  the  secondary  modern 
meaning  is  probably,  by  a  process 
of  inversion,  thus  derived.  Those 
who  gamble  in  this  fashion  are 
called  PIKERS. 


PiucH,  To  (Cant). — To  steal;  rob;  or 
filch — generally  small  and  uncon- 
sidered trifles,  such  as  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Thought  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "filch,"  a  confusion 
having  arisen  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  "p  "  and  "f." 

Pile. — A  gambler's  term  for  a  good 
round  sum,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  enlarged  to  signify  a 
fortune.  This  is  an  old  friend  with 
new  surroundings,  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  having 
advised — 

"  Rash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife. 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life." 

Hence,  to  make  one's  pile,  is 

to  avnass  a  fortune ;  and  to  go  one's 
PILE,  to  spend  the    same. To 

PUT    ALL    THE   PILE    ON,    is    Said   of 

anything  very  much  fancied. 

He  heard  several  old  miners,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  living  a  rough  frontier  life, 
discussing  what  they  would  do  when  they 
bad  MADE  THi::iK  FILES,  Etid  could  returii 


with  riches  to  the    States.— //o/tZ    (jaztttc. 

In  that  neighborhood  resides  a  family 
named  St.  John,  the  father  ;i  retired  real 
estate  m.m,  who  has  by  lucky  sperul.ilion 
MADi;  MIS  iMi.K  and  held  it.  The  mother  is  a 
woman  who  prides  herself  on  birth,  and  is 
connected  in  that  way  with  all  the  first 
families  of  the  city.— A'lu;  York  Mercury, 
July  21,  tbSJ, 

PiLQARLic  (Cant). — One's  self.  Thus 
a  thief  will  inform  a  pal  that 
pilgarlic  was  engaged  in  any  given 
undertaking,  the  speaker  meaning 
that  he  himself  was  the  operator. 

Pilgrim. — (i)  A  new  arrival;  a  green- 
horn. About  equivalent  to  a  ten- 
der    FOOT      {qv). I'iLGRIMS. — 

A  cattle  breeder's  term  for  cattle 
on  the  march. 

The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather 
proved  too  nnich  for  the  cattle.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  those  herds  con- 
sisting of  I'li.GRiMS,  as  they  are  called— that 
is,  of  animals  driven  upon  to  the  range  from 
the  South,  and  therefore  in  poor  condition. 
—Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  West, 

Pill  (Cant). — (i)  A  bore  or  conceited 
coxcomb.  (2)    A    bullet,    e.g., 

BLUE-PILL      iq.v). PiLL-UOTTLE 

(Cant). — A  fire-arm,  but  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  a  revolver — a 
dispenser  of  physic,  warranted  easy 

in  action  and   sure  in  effect. 

Pill-box  is  a  Texan  variant, 

with  which  may  also  be  compared 
Meat-in-the-pot. 


Pillow-Bier  or  Pillow-Sham.  —  A 
pillow  case. 

Pillow  shams  are  going  out  of  fashion ; 
but  other  shams  still  hold  their  own,— 
Abilene  (Kansas)  Gazette,  rSW. 

Pimping. — Small ;  pretty  ;  mean.  An 
English  provincialism  which  still 
survives  in  the  rural  districts  of 
New  England. 

Pimple  (Cant). — The  head.  A  very 
old  cant  term. 
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Pimplo. — A  Barbadian  term  for  the 
TKiCKLY  I'icAR.  Piiiiplo  is  a  Cor- 
ruption of  "nin-piilow,"  an  alter- 
native name  for  the  same  fruit. 

Pin,  to  (Cant).— To  arrest.  In  Eng- 
lish .slang  to  pin  means  to  drink, 
which  in  the  lonj,'  run  is  only 
a  means  by  which  a  man  is 
arrested  in  his  career. 

Pin-Basket  (Cant). — A  baby;  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  term  has 
reference  to  the  youngest  child  in 
a  family. 

Pinch.— In  a  pinch,  i.e.,  in  a  "  tight 
place";  hard-up.  Ths  term  is 
of  Western  origin,  as  also  is  on  a 
PINCH— in  an  emergency. Pinch- 
bug. — An  insect  pest,  also  called 
PETZ     KEFFER     in     Pennsylvania. 

To   PINCH    (Cant).— To  "  ring 

the  changes,"  i.e.,  on  pretence  of 
changing  coins  of  a  high  denomina- 
tion ;  to  substitute  bad  money  for 
good. 

PiNCHER. — A  term  of  political  origin 
and  usage,  and  applied  to  a  legis- 
lative measure  calculated  to  secure 
a  pecuniary  reward  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  defeat. 

PiNDERs. — A  Florida  negro  term  for 
PEA-NUTS.— 5ee  Goobers. 

PiNDLiNG. — Unthrifty. 

PiNi.. -A  West  Indian  contraction 
for    PINE-APPLE  —  now     generally 

adopted     in     England. Pine 

BARRENS.  —  In  the  South  poor 
tracts  of  land  covered  with  pine 
trees  of  a  wretchedly  stunted 
growth.— Sf(;  Barrens. 

Ahhough  the  largest  portion  of  the 
country  is  covered  wiih  pine  darkens,  and 
much  of  it  extremely  poor,  yet  there  is  also 
much  upland,  interval,  and  hamntock  laud, 


of  the   most  excellent    quality Tho 

borc'-rs  of  tlie  watircoinsc,  an  well  PS  i\w 
haiii..iO(l<s,  are  cove  red  with  thick  woods  of 
hard  liintx  r,  taiiuled  with  iniiuiiicrahle  vines. 
— H^i7/i(i»is's  V'icwoJ E.  I'loruiti  (i.'Sj;),  p.  6. 

Pine  knots. — Knotty  chips  or 

chunks  of  the  Pinus  ri;^ida.    These, 
when  burning,  give  a  brilliant  light. 

Then  the  bride  was  seated  at  her  place  in 
the  best  room — which  was  the  kitchen— hav- 
ing a  small  table  near,  on  wliich  stood  a 
steamini^  pitcher  of  tlie  blackstrap  and  a 
tin  pot.  In  the  open  lire-place  blazed  i'ine 
KNOTS  and  liKht-wood,  nivint,'  a  genial  brit;lit- 
liess  to  tho  pl.ice,  wliieli  was  devoid  of  lamps 
or  candles. — Pinkcrtoii's  Mollie  Maguires  and 
Detectives. 

Pine  needles. — Fir  cones. 


Old  Riizzlies  are  extraordinarily  cunning, 
and,  though  they  cannot  have  had  any 
extensive  experience  of  traps,  seem  to  divine 
just  where  those  dangerous  hidden  jaws  lie, 
beneath  the  innocent  brown  i'ine-neeules 
and  bunch-grass.— 5'c>'ii;«i'/-'s  Magazine,  1687, 

-Pine-nut  {Pinus  ediilis). — The 


edible   nut   of  a  variety   of  pine. 

Pine-straw    or  pine-tags. — 

The  annual  castings  of  pine-trees. 

Pine-top. — In   Maryland    the 

name  given  to  villainous  whiskey, 
an  allusion  probable  to  its  resem- 
blance to  turpentine. Pine- 
tree  money. — Money  coined  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  so-called  from  its 
bearing  a  figure  resembling  a  pine- 
tree. 

The  wide-awake  citizens  of  Boston  liave 
been  sadly  bitten  by  a  bogus  issue  of  tlio 
old  riNE-TREE  shilling  currencv,  got  up 
by  a  smart  Gothainite.— ^■l/Hcn'cfl/i  Notes  ami 
(Queries. 

Pine-tree  State. — The  State 

of  Maine,  from  its  extensive  pine 
forests.  It  is  also  called  the 
Lumber  State  from  the  occupation 
which  the  pine  forests  furnish  to 
its  inhabitants. 

The  good  old  Pine-tree  State  is  pretty 
well  represented  in  this  locality.  The  lead- 
ing paper  is  edited  by  a  former  Maine  man 
(Mr.   Dingley,  formerly  of  Lewistone),  and 
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there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  in  the 
State  but  what  contains  one  or  more  Maine 
men. — Boston  Transcript,  i838. 


-PiNERIRS. 


—These,  unlike  the 
PiNE-BARRfcNS  of  the  South,  are 
select  woodlands  in  the  North  and 
North-west,  from  which  comes  the 
pick  of  timber  used  in  the  country. 

PiNEY-v'ooDs. — The  Southern 

riame     for  pine-lands,    cf.,    pine- 

PARRENS. 

Pinion. — See  Pixon. 

Pinked  Between  the  Lacings  (Cant). 
— Convicted  of  an  offence  through 
a  witness's  perjury.  Thederivation 
of  this  term  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  in  mediaeval  times  an 
armed  man  was  only  vulnerable 
between  the  lacings  of  his  armor. 

Pinkerton  Agency.  —  A  well-known 
semi-official  detective  agency. 

Experienced  coal  handlers  from  other 
points  c' the  road  will  be  employed  under 
the  protection  of  Pinkerton  men  and 
special  poMccmen.—Pliilacielphia  Inquirer, 
Feb.  22,  1888. 


Pink  Root  [Spigelia  marilandica). — 
More  popularly  known  as  the 
Carolina  pink  (q.v.). 

Pink  Saucer. — A  theatrical  term  for  a 
special  dye  used  in  coloring 
"  tights." 

I  remember  when  I  first  went  into  the 
business,  I  used  to  spend  almost  all  my  salary, 
twelve  dols.,  on  tights,  shoes,  and  wigs.  The 
most  expensive  kind  I  have  worn  cost  about 
twenty  dols.  You  cin't  wear  them  longer 
than  three  weeks.  They  are  made  of  fine 
soft  silk.  I  have  often  laundered  my  own 
flesh  tights.  They  are  colored  with  what  we 
call  riNK  SAUCER  in  the  profession,  a  kind 
of  stuff  you  buy  at  the  druggists, — New  York 
World,  July  22, 1888. 


Pink-Stern. — The  chebacco   boat 
(q.v.). 


Pink  Tea. — Whiskey — good,  bad,  and 
indifferent. 

The  Congressional  committee  far  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  liquor  traffic  can  enjoy  a 
splendid  season's  enjoyment  if  there  are  any 
old-fashioned  rounders  among  the  members. 
It  is  a  great  question,  and  the  committeemen 
are  confronted  with  a  great  opportunity. 
From  the  pink  TKAinthe  Senate  restaurant, 
such  as  frequently  inspires  the  able  and 
energetic  Riddlebergor,  to  the  distilleries  ot 
old  Kentucky,  the  investigators  can  find 
something  of  interest  every  day.  Of  course 
they  will  tell  us  of  the  relative  merits  of  rye 
and  bourbon. — Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  15, 
1888. 


Pinky. — A  shortened  form  of  pink- 
stern. — See  Chebacco  boat. 

Pin  Money  (Cant). — The  proceeds  of 
prostitution  on  the  part  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  In  London,  immo- 
rality of  this  kind  is  called  "  taking 
in  fancy  work." 


Pin- 


Pin  NiPE  (Cant). —  A  crab.  - 
NiPED  is  sideways ;  crab-fashion. 

Pinole. — A  preparation  of  parched 
corn-meal,  sugar,  and  spice.  Also 
called  COLD-FLOUR  (q.v.).  Pinole 
is  the  Spanish  name. 

_  It  is  a  small  party,  but  great  in  the  requi- 
site qualifications,  and  goes  unencumbered 
with  superfluities:  no  wheels,  two  or  three 
mules  apiece,  and  pinole,  pemmican,  and 
beef-dodgers  for  their  principal  support. — 
— Speech  of  Colonel  Benton,  May  7,  1853. 

PiNON,  Pinion  {Pintis  cdulis).  —  A 
variety  of  pine,  the  nuts  of  which 
are  edible. 

....  Scrub  cedars  and  piSons  upon  the 
mesa  slopes  have  furnished  fuel. — Captain 
Whipple's  Explorations,  R.  R,  Survey,  p.  66. 


-  Whitsuntide. 

-Pinxter  blu- 

Whitsuntide    flowers. 


Pinxter,    Pinkster. 
Of  Dutch  origin. 

MACHIES. 

more  especially  applied  in  New 
York  State  io  the  swamp  honey- 
suckle. 
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PIPE,  To. — To  intercept;  to  waylay. 
Pipe  of  peace. — See  Calu- 
met.  Pipe-layer. — A  trickster, 

Pipe-laying. — The  fraudulent 

employment  of  fictitious  voters,  or 
those  not  legally  qualified. 

[Inman  says]  it  arose  from  an  accusation 
brought  asainst  the  Whig  party  of  this  city 
(New  York)  some  years  ago,  of  a  gigantic 
scheme  to  bring  on  voters  from  Philadelphia. 
The  accusation  was  made  by  a  notorious 
Democrat,  of  not  very  pure  political  charac- 
ter, who  professed  to  have  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  the  agent  employed  by  the 
Whigs  for  the  service.  This  agent  had 
actually  been  employed  by  certain  leaders 
of  the  \Vhig  party,  but  on  a  service  deemed 
legitimate  and  proper  in  the  art  of  elec- 
tioneering. He,  however,  turned  traitor,  and, 
as  was  .alleged  by  the  Whigs,  concocted  a 
plot  with  the  notorious  Democrat  to  throw 
odium  tipou  the  Whigs.  A  mass  of  cor- 
respondence was  brou'-;ht  forward  in  proof, 
consisting  mainly  of  letters  written  by  the 
agent  to  various  parties  in  New  York,  ap- 
parently describing  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  liis  operations.  In  these  letters,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  conceahnent,  the  form 
of  a  mere  business  correspondence  was 
adopted, — the  number  of  men  hired  to  visit 
New  York  and  vote  being  spoken  of  as  so 
many  yards  of  pipe, —  the  work  of  laying 
down  pipe  for  the  Croton  water  being  at 
that  time  in  full  activity.  The  Whig  leaders 
were  indicted  on  the  strength  of  these  pseudo 
revelations,  and  the  letters  were  read  in 
court;  but  the  jury  believed  neither  in  them 
nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused 
were  acquitted.  The  term  pipe-laying, 
however,  was  at  once  adopted  as  a  synonym 
for  negotiations  to  procure  fraudulent  votes. 

Thus  far  but  little  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  advancing  the  fortunes  o'  af  ''ring 
candidates,  but  there  are  not  a  few  wl  -^  are 
PIPE-LAYING  and  marshalling  forces  for  the 
fray  when  the  conventions  meet. — San  Fran- 
cisco Weekly  Examiner,  March  22, 1888. 

PiPsissEWA  [Chimaphila  umheUata). — 
An  Indian  simple.  Also  known  as 
prince's  pride  and  wintergreen. 
This  herb,  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  which  are  much  esteemed,  now 
forms  part  of  the  American  phar- 
macopcEia. 

PiHAGUA. — Primarily  a  canoe  formed 
out  of  a  single  large  tree,  this  v..../  v 
is  now   used   indiscriminately  for 
small  boats  of  any  kind.   Of  Indian 


derivation,  the  word   is  variously 

spelt — periauger,  periauga,  pet- 
TiAUGER,  and  a  French  form 
pirogue. 

Pirate,  To. — To  appropriate  without 
making  acknowledgment  or  pay- 
ment. Usually  applied  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of 
copyright. 

Authors,  some  of  whom  work  for  nothing, 
are  in  competition  with  the  cheapest  as  well 
as  the  best  foreign  authors,  as  publishers 
here  can  piratic  foreign  books  and  pay  no 
copyright.  Mr.  Lowell  said  that  in  his  boy- 
hood there  were  but  two  American  authors 
who  coulci  have  supported  themselves  by 
writing.  Cooper  and  Irving. — American 
Humorist,  i8S3. 

PisTAREEN. — A  coin,  formerly  current, 
of  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  a  dollar. 
As  they  depreciated  rapidly,  the 
iQxm pistarccnhke  picayune  {qv.), 
be:ame  synonymous  .h  small  or 
mean,  being  used  in  tue  same  way 
as  one-horse  {q.v.). 

Pit. — Applied  to  fruits  pit  means  the 
stone  or  kernel,  being  the  literal 
translation  of  the  Dutch  word. 


Pita. — The  name  of  an  agave,  from 
which  is  obtained  a  fine  fibre,  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  plant — 
pita;  it  is  used  for  sewing  and  kindred 
purposes.  The  coarser  fibres  of 
this  plant  have  received  the  name 
of  cabuya. 


P I T  A  H  A  Y  A  [Cemis  fitajaya) .  —  The 
Indian  fig.  This  luscious  fruit  is 
borne  by  a  monster  cactus,  a 
native  of  New  Mexico. 


Pitch. — To  pncn  too  strong,  or  to 
PITCH  IT  .strong,  are  both  of 
Western  origin,  and  are  indicative 
of  strenuous  application  or  effort ; 
or,  in  reference  to  narrations,  to 
talk  exaggeratingly  or  boastingly. 
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A  variant  is  to  pitch  it  wild 
when  a  story  passes  all  legitimate 
bounds. 

Pitcher. — American  for  jug.  "  Give 
me  the  milk-pitcher,"  would  be  the 
form  used  where  an  Englishman 
asks  for  the  milk-jug. 

Pitching  Track, — In  the  Far  North- 
west, an  Indian  trail. 

Pit- Pan. — A  Central  American  and 
West  Indian  term  for  a  peculiar 
build  of  canoe  —  long,  narrow, 
flat-bottomed,  and  trough-like,  the 
edges  being  thin,  flat,  and  pro- 
jecting. 

Pity. — To  think  a  pity  is  an  odd 
form  for  "to  take  pity."  The 
usage,  "  it  is  pity  of  him,"  as  used 
by  Scott  in  Marmion,  in  the  sense 
of  "he  is  to  be  pitied,"  is  also 
colloquial. 

PizARHO. — A  New  England  corrup- 
tion of  piazza. 

Place,  To.  —  When  applied  to 
persons,  this  means  to  call  to  mind 
the  place  of   birth. To    break 

OUT  IN    A  FRErill    PLACE,  Or   SPOT. — 

To  make  a  new  departure ;  to 
commence  de  novo. 

Every  once    in    a    while    Dr.    McGlynn 

BREAKS   OUT    IN    A   FRESH  PLACE  and  StartlcS 

the  public  with  some  iconoclastic  remark. 
His  latest  assertion  is  to  the  efifect  that  he 
is  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  buried  in  Calvary 
Cemetery.— rf.vrts  Si/tings,  October  6,  1888. 

PLACER. — The  original  signification  of 
this  Spanish  word  was  simply  a 
locality  where  gold  was  to  be  found 
in  drift-sand.  Now,  however,  it  is 
the  colloquial  synonym  of  anything 
valuable,  whether  a  mine  or  other 
commercial  speculation.  Thus, 
the  present  work  will,  with  the 
reader's  permission,  be  designated 


a  philological  placer — at  all  events 
that  is  the  author's  devout  desire 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  whether  placer  is  derived 
from   plaza,    a    place;    or   placer, 

pleasure. To  placer. — In  New 

Orleans  couples  are  said  to  placer 
when  living  together  as  husband 
and  wife  without  having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

Placer  diggings. — Localities 

where  gold  is  found   mixed  with 

surface  earth. Placer   mining 

is  the  name  given  to  the  search  for 
precious  metals,  when  carried  on 
in  ravines  or  gulches.  Heavy  rains 
wash  down  the  grains  of  gold  from 
the  mountain  sides  into  the  valleys, 
and  the  surface  earth  simply 
requires  washing  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it. 

Plain  People.  —  A  negro  term  for 
white  folks — a  tit-for-tat  in  connec- 
tion with  the  term  colored  people 
as  applied  by  whites  to  those  of 
negro  race. 

Planing  Machine. — An  American 
invention.  The  machine  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  plane  worked  by 
steam  or  other  motive  power. 

Plank. — Sf^ Platform. To  plank 

down  or  UP. — A  term  which,  when 
applied  to  money,  is  synonymous 
with  to  pay,  or,  in  betting,  to  stake. 

Plank- road.  —  A  primitive 

form  of  road-making.  (See  also  in 
this  connection  Corduroy-road, 
in  which ,  instead  of  planks,  roughly- 
hewn  logs  are  used.)  At  sea-side 
resorts,  plank  or  board-walks  (q.v.) 
constitute  the  "  Marine  Parade." 

Planked    shad. — A  shad 

fastened  to  a  plank  and  roasted. 
This  mode  of  cooking  is  said  to  be 
much  esteemed  by  epicures. 

plant,  To. — A  Western  equivalent  of 
"  to  bury." 
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'Now  if  we  can  get  you  to  help  plant 

him '     '  Preach  the  funeral  discourse  ? 

Assist  at  the  obsequies?'  'Obs'quies  is 
good.  Yes.  That's  it ;  that's  our  little  game.' 
hlark  Twain's  The  Innocents  at  Home, 
p.  20. 


Plantain  (Musa  paradisiaca). — A  well- 
known  West  Indian  bread-stuff. 
Peeled,  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  and 
eaten  with  butter  when  quite  warm, 
the  plantain  is  a  most  delicious 
substitute  for  ordinary  bread. 
Plantain  comes  from  the  Spanish 
platano. 

Plantation. — In  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  States  the  name  given  to 
estates  or  large  farms.  The  term 
was  primarily  associated  with  pro- 
perties, upon  which  slave  labor  was 
used.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
names  given  to  plantations  were 
sometimes  very  curious,  especially 
in  colonies  originally  settled  by  the 
French  and  Dutch.  A  few  examples 
must  suffice. 

Beau  Voisin,  the  good  or  pretty  neighbor ; 
Belle  Plaine,  handsome  level  field ;  Bestandig- 
heid,  constancy,  consistency  ;  Blankenburg, 
the  White  Castle,  the  name  of  an  estate  in 
Holland ;  Chateau  Margot,  Chateau  Margot 
N.W.  of  Bordeaux;  De  Kmderen,  the  children; 
De  Willem,  the  William ;  Goedland,  good 
land ;  Goedverwagting,  good  expectation  of 
hope;  Groenveldt,  green  field  ;  Guilderland, 
province  of  Holland  on  the  Zuyderzee ; 
Haag's  Bosch,  the  park  (bush)  at  the  Hague; 
Haarlem,  an  inland  town  near  Amsterdam  ; 
Hague,  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Holland;  Hamburg,  name  of  one  of 
the  Hausiate  cities  in  Germany  ;  Herstelling, 
restoration,  recovering  from  ruin;  Hofi'-van- 
Aurich,  the  Court  of  Aurich,  the  name  of  a 
city  in  East  Vriesland,  Hanover;  Hofif-van- 
Holland,  the  Court  of  Holland ;  Huis-t'- 
Dieren,  a  famous  country  seat,  near  Amster- 
dam, in  Holland ;  Klien  Pouderoyen,  a 
baronial  castle  in  Holland ;  La  Belle  Alliance, 
the  Friendly  League,  of  Waterloo  notoriety ; 
La  Bonne  Intention,  the  good  intention ; 
La  Bonne  Mere,  the  good  mother;  La 
Grange,  the  barn — name  of  a  Dutch  farm; 
La  Heureuse  Aventure,  the  lucky  ad- 
venture ;  La  Jalousie,  jealousy ;  La  Parfaite 
Harmonie,  perfect  harmony ;  La  Penitence, 
penitence,  penance ;  La  Prudence,  prudence ; 
La  Retraite,  the  retreat ;  Le  Desir,  the  desire ; 
Le  Ressouvenir,  the  recollection ;  L'Espcr- 


ance,  hope ;  Malgre  Tout,  in  spite  of  all ; 
Ma  Retraite,  my  retreat ;  Mes  Delices,  my 
delight  (pleasure);  Met-en-Mcerzorg,  with 
more  and  more  care ;  Mon  Repos,  my  resting 
place;  Nonpareil,  the  unrivalled;  Noigtge- 
dacht,  never  thought ;  Nouvelle  Flanders, 
New  Flanders,  Belgium;  Nismes;  manufac- 
turing city,  Department  of  Guard,  France  ; 
Onderneeniing,  undertaking,  enterprize ; 
Poudcroyon,  a  baronial  castle  in  Holland  ; 
Providence,  Providence  ;  Ruimveld,  exten- 
sive field  ;  Sans  Souci,  without  care  ;  Schoon 
Ord,  beautiful  spot;  Stanvastighied,  con- 
stancy, consistency  ;  Tenez  Ferme,  hold  fast ; 
Toevlugt,  refuge ;  Turkeyen,  Turkey ;  Tus- 
schen  de  Vrienden,  between  the  friends ; 
Uitvlugt,  a  flight  to  a  country  house— a 
country  seat;  Vergencegen,  contentment, 
pleasure;  Versailles,  Versailles,  near  Paris; 
Vilvorden,  a  village,  near  Brussels,  in  Bel  ■ 
gium  ;  Vive-la-Force,  glory  to  power;  Vreed- 
en-Hoop,  peace  and  hope;  Vreed-en-Vriend- 
schap,    peace    and    friendship;     Vriesland, 

f)rovince  in  Holland ;  Vryheid's  Lust, 
iberty's  delight;  Waterloo,  the  famous 
village,  Belgium  ;  Wissell  Vollegheid,  vicis- 
situde, liable  to  change  ;  Witkomst,  result, 
revenue  ;  Zeeburg,  castle  on  the  sea-shore ; 
Zeelandia,  name  of  a  province  in  Holland ; 
Zeelugt,  sea  breeze,  sea  air;  Zorg,  care, 
anxiety. 

Planter. — (i)  In  the  Southern  States 
and  West  Indies  the  proprietor  of 
an   estate,    and,    in   the    case   of 

absentees,   the  manager. (2)  A 

Newfoundland    fisherman. (3) 

Plante'S  were  formerly  the  first 
settlers  in  a  colony,  and  the  terra 
was  especially  given  to  the  founders 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  founded 
Plymouth  Colony. 

Plat,  To. — To  lay  out  in  sections  or 
plots. 

Plate  of  Meat  (Cant). — This  term, 
which  in  English  rhyming  slang 
stands  for  the  feet,  in  America  does 
duty  as  the  name,  among  thieves, 
for  a  street  or  highway.  The  con- 
nection is  obvious. 


Platform. — A  declaration  of  princi- 
ples, political,  religious,  or  other- 
wise.   This  term  is  of  good  Old 
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English  descent,  and  has  never 
quite  gone  out  of  use  in  the  Mother 
Country.  Its  employment,  how- 
ever, has  received  fresh  impetus 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  subse- 
quently of  late  years  in  England 
also,  in  a  political  sense.  Thus 
one  hears  of  the  Republican,  De- 
mocrat, Liberal,  Conservative,  or 
Home  Rule  platforms,  i.e.,  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  each  and  all 
of  those  parties.  The  sub-divisions 
of  a  party  programme  are  spoken 
of  as  its  PLANKS,  American  love  of 
metaphor  having  led  to  this  some- 
what literal  application.  So  marked 
is  this  tendency  that  the  meta- 
phorical platform  is  split  up,  not 
only   into  planks,   but    sometimes 

into   SPLINTERS. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Cleveland 
will  be  re-noniinatrd  by  acclamation.  His 
messaRc  will  be  his  platform. — Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  February,  iS88. 

Play. — You  can't  play  that  on  me, 
i.e.,  I  am  not  to  be  thus  deceived  ; 
I  am  not  a  tool  or  cat's-paw.  This 
catch-phrase  is  of  Shak.'-pearian 
descent. 

You  WOULD  PLAY  UPON  ME ;  you  would 
seem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of 
my  compass ;  and  there  is  much  music, 
excellent  voice  in  this  little  organ ;  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak.  'Sblood,  do  you 
think  I  am  easier  to  bk  rLAviii:)  on  than  a 
pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will, 
though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
UPON  !.!ii. — Hamlet  III.,  2. 

To  PLAY  ON  VELVET  (Cant). — 

To  stake  the  money  won  from  the 

bank. To  be  played  out. — To 

be  exhausted  ;  ruined.  A  gambler's 
term  which  has  come  into  general 
use.     Compare  with  French  passe. 

To  PLAY  OFF. — This  also  in  the 

sense  of  to  make  a  start,  is  bor- 
rowed   from    the    card-table. 

To  PLAY   'possum.  —  To  deceive; 


Plug 


to  mislead.      The  'possum   when 


run  clo.se  will  simulate  death,  its 
imitation  being  so  perfect  as  some- 
times to  deceive  dogs. Play- 
spell. — A  time  for  recreation  or 
amusement. 

Playa. — This  Spanish  word,  meaning 
the  sea-shore  or  beach,  is  in  the 
South-west  applied  to  vast  level 
plains,  the  surface  of  which  is  of  a 
saline  nature.  In  the  North  these 
tracts  of  country  are  called  salt 
or  water  prairies. 

Plaza. — An  opc^n  space  or  public 
square.  This  term  is  one  of  the 
frequently  met  with,  and  permanent 
traces  of  former  Spanish  occupation 
left  in  the  common  speech. 


Pleasure,  To.- 

please. 


-In  North  Carolina,  to 


Plebeskin. — A  West  Point  term  for 
the  fatigue-jacket  of  the  English 
cadet. 

West  Point,  N.Y.,  July  21.— The  fourth 
class  entered  camp  on  Monday,  but  arc  still 
wearing  their  plkbeskins.  They  will  don 
their  dress  coats  t!ie  first  week  in  Au;,'ust, 
when  they  enter  the  battalion. — New  York 
World,  July  23,  ib8S. 

Pleurisy  Hoot  {Asclepias  tuberosa). — 
A  gentle  tonic. 


Plug.— (i)    A    tall    silk    hat.      Also 

plug-hat. (2)  A  horse.    Also 

PLUG-HORSE. (3)  A  man. 

CoBsar  was  the  implacable  foe  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  refused  to  wear  a  plug  hat  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Sulla  once  said, 
before  Caesar  had  made  much  of  a  showing, 
that  some  day  this  you!ig  nan  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  aristocracy.— fit/i'rfic  Masrazinc, 
1888. 

In  the  first  race  a  plug  named  Cater  was 
the  favorite,  but  another  plug  named 
Battledore  won,  whereupon  some  of  the 
painted  women  screamed  with  delight,  and 
others,  in  shrill  tones,  anathematized  the 
jockey  who  rode  the  plug  they  had  backed. 
—Brooklyn  Daily  Ea^le,  April  22, 18S8. 
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The  Gould  and  Curry  claim  comprised 
1,200  feet,  and  it  all  belonged  ori;;ina]ly  to 
the  two  men  whose  names  it  bears.  Mr. 
Curry  owned  two-thirds  of  it,  and  he  said 
that  ho  sold  it  out  for  2,500  dollars  in  cash 
and  an  old  ilug  hohsk,  that  ato  up  his 
market  value  in  liay  and  barley  in  seventeen 
days  by  the  watcli. — Mark  Tn'iiin's  The 
Innocents  at  Hume, 

-Plugged. — Coins  are  plugged 


when  counterfeit. 

Ticket  Agent— Can't  sell  you  a  tichet  for 
that  quarter  ;  it's  pluggkd. 

Humorous  Texan — Then  take  in  your 
si|;n,  if  you  haven't  got  Tickets  for  All 
yuarters. — Texas  Si/tings,  November  3,  ibbti. 

-Plug-uglies.— A  gang  of  Bal- 


timore rowdies, — See  Ashlanders. 

If  the  Dead  Rabbit  thinks  he  slays, 

Or  the  PLUG-UGi-Y  think  he's  slatn, 
They  do  but  pave  the  subtle  ways 
I've  trod,  and  mean  to  tread  again. 
— Paroily  on  Emerson's  Brahma,  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Blood-tubs    and   plug-uglies,   and  others 

galore, 
Are  sick  for  a  thrashing  in  sweet  BaUimore ; 
Be  jabers  !  that  same  I'd  be  proud  to  inform 
Of  the  terrible  force  of  an  Irishman's  arm, 
— Song  of  the  Irish  Legion. 

Plum. — All  berries  are  called //!<;«s  in 
New  England. — Used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, and  sometimes  spelt  plumb,  it 
has  the  meaning  of  quite ;  exactly  ; 
directly ;  in  which  case  it  is  an  Old 
English  survival.  Popularly  collo- 
quial it  is  met  with  in  a  variety  of 
connections. 

'An'  I  'clare,'  avowed  Mrs.  Brand  to 
S'leeny, '  I  are  plum'  surprised  by  niyseff,  I 
b'en  cryin'  fur  that  ar  critter  like  she  war 
my  own  kin.  But  she  war  so  sorter  bidable 
an'  decent  an'  done  the  little  trick  so  decent, 
ayfter  all !  I  sw'ar  some  folkses  don'  git  no 
fair  show  in  this  world ! ' — Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, 1887. 

I'm  awful  fondo'  po'try— jus'  plumb  crazy 
ovah  it.  Mistah  John  P.  Irish  he  makes 
heaps  oft  in  his  papah.  He  writ  one  awful 
pritty  pome  ?  'Twuz  'bout  a  little  child  that 
died,  an'  it  wuz  this  way:  '  Dearest  Sallie, 
thou  hast  left  us,  an'  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel.' 
Don't  you  think  you  could  make  some  pritty 
music  to  go  'long  'o  that,  Miss  B.  ?  to  sort  'o 
sing  it  likt  ?— Sii«  Francisco  Weekly  Exami- 
ner, i888. 


Plum-centre  or  plumb- 
centre.  —  A  Western  term  in 
shooting  at  a  mark,  equivalent  to 
making  a  bull's-eye. Plum- 
muss. — Plums  which  when  boiled 
and  mashed  are  rolled  out  into 
layers  and  are  then  allowed  to 
dry. 

Plumed  Knights.  —  A  Republican 
electioneering  organization.  The 
appellation  arose  out  of  an  epithet 
applied  by  Robert  In/'crsoll  to  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1884. 
He  was  then  referred  to  as  the 
Plumed  Knight  of  debate. 

Just  as  the  longshoremen  passed,  Mr.  James 
G.  Blaine  appeared  at  the  north-west  corner 
window  of  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel  and 
a  band  came  by  playing  '  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot.'  Right  above  his 
head  on  the  top  story  a  window  had  been 
draped  in  black,  and  in  the  window  were 
two  democratic  ladies,  who  did  not  know 
that  the  plumed  knight  was  beneath  them. 
— New  York  Herald,  November  4,  i888. 

Plunder. — A  term  in  the  South  and 
West  for  baggage,  personal  effects, 
or  goods.  In  this  sense  of  baggage 
the  term  may  be  traced  to  the 
Dutch  or  Flemish,  and  is  allied  to 
the  German  plunder. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  two  long  dug-outs, 
loaded  with  plunder,  stopped  at  the  cabin, 
which  was  than  uninhabited,  and  shortly 
afterwards  smoke  was  seen  and  several 
persons  to  be  moving  around.  This  was  the 
family  and  property  of  Hank  Harris. — Lynch 
Law  in  the  Sucker  State  (1873). 

Plunk  Into,  To. — To  jump  into;  to 
decamp  hastily  from  one  place  to 
another 

The  mule,  seein'  th't  he  couldn't  ketch 
Gunderman  that  way,  turned  an'  went  back 
t'other  way  'round  the  schoolhouse  to  head 
him  off,  but  b'  that  time  the  ol'  man  had 
plunked  inter  a  bar'l  th't  stood  at  one 
corner  o'  the  buildin'  to  ketch  rainwater  in, 
thinkin'  th't  the  mule  'd  slide  on  by.  But 
the  mule  were  sober  enough  not  to  be  fooled 
that  way,  an'  drunk  enough  to  be  bound  to 
hev  all  the  fun  he  k'd  skeer  up  that  night,^ 
Ed.  Mott  in  Chicago  Herald,  i8bU. 
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Poach,  To. — In  New  England,  to 
churn  up  mud  by  repeated  passing 
to  and  fro.  Cattle  poach,  when 
treading  on  soft  ground  or  snow. 

PocASON. — A  swamp.  This  word  is 
current  in  North  Carolina  and  also 
farther  South,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  vernacular.  Cf.  cypress 
BRAKE,  to  which  it  is  very  similar. 

PoccooN  or  PuccooN  (Sanguinaria 
canadensis). — This  is  the  Indian 
name  for  the  blood-root  {q.v.). 

Pocket. —  (i)  In  mining  for  gold, 
when  a  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal  is  found  accumulated  in  one 

place,  it  is  termed  a  pocket. (2) 

The  extreme  Southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  from  its  shape, 
which  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  a  pocket. Pocket  book 

DROPPER,    pocket    BOOK    DROPPING. 

— See  Drop-game  under  Drop. 

Pocket  pistol. — A  spirit  flask. 

Unsuspecting  and  thirsty  New  Yorker 
(travelling  in  Maine) :  '  Excuse  nie,  sir ;  do 
you  carry  a  pocket-pistol?  '  Native;  'Cert, 
pard  (produces  the  article),  '  Wan'  ter  use 
It?'  New  Yorker:  'I  d-didn't  mean  that 
k-kind.  I  meant  a  tlask.'  Native :  '  Oh,  you 
mean  what  we  call  a  hypodermic  inspirator. 
I've  got  one,  but  it  ain  t  loaded  fer  free  gifts. 
—Judge,  Feb.  2,  1888. 

PODGE,  To. — See  To  poach. 


PoGGV  [Pagrus  ai'pyrops). — The  Indian 
name  of  this  fish,  Mishescuppaug, 
has  been  strangely  corrupted  ac- 
cording to  locality.  It  appears  in 
Rhode  Island  under  the  guise  of 
SOUP,  while  in  New  York  it  is 
known  aspoggy,  paugie,  or  porgie. 

PoHAGEN    or    pauhagen. — See  Bony 

FISH. 

POINT. — A  cant  term  among  brokers, 
sigrifying  private  information  about 


Stocks,  etc.,  upon  which  speculation 
is  based.  This  meaning  has  been 
enlarged,  and  point  is  now  generally 
used  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  mean  any  information 
of  an  accurate  description.  The 
nearest  English  equivalent  is  the 
slang  word  "tip." — See   Pointer. 

Besides  this  signification,  point 

has  another  meaning  in  commercial 
circles  which  can  best  be  expressed 
as  the  unit  of  change  in  the  market 
rate  of  any  given  commodity, 
whether  gold  or  cotton  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  as  a  rule  synonymous  with 
per  cent. ;  thus  we  get  such  terms  as 

a  point  rise. Boiled  down  to  a 

POINT. — A  simile  denoting  a  reduc- 
tion to  a  bare  statement  of  fact ; 
the  gist  of  anything. 

Boiled  down  to  a  fine  point  bondsmen 
are  in  demand. — I'ittsbtiig  Times,  January  26, 

1888. 


Yet  another  meaning  attaches 

to  the  word  point,  one   which   is 


pretty  familiar  to  English  ears,  as 
when  the  points  of  a  horse  are 
spoken  of,  i.e.,  its  special  charac- 
teristics. The  American  all-occa- 
sion response  will  doubtless  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  Bret  Harte: — 
"  I  don't  see  no  pints  about  that 
thar  frog  more  nor  about  any  other 
frog  in  partickler." 

Pointer. — (i)  This  is  more  generally 
colloquial  than  point  (q.v.),  for  an 

item  of  reliable  information. 

(2)  Among  ranchmen,  a  herdsman 
who  rides  at  the  head  of  a  straggling 
herd  of  cattle  when  on  the  march. 

There  is  a  big  pointer  for  those  gentlemen 
who  cannot  restrain  their  sporting  proclivi- 
ties in  these  sentences. — Denver  Republican, 
1888. 

A  client  of  mine  placed  in  my  hands 
several  accounts  for  collection,  and  I  sent  my 
rrr-n  Friday  out  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
wnen  I  supposed  the  long-winded  fellows 
received  their  salaries,  and  endeavored  to 
collect  the  sums  outstanding.  In  some 
cases  the  collector  found  it  very  difficult  to 
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meet  the  men  he  wanted.  They  were  either 
out,  sick,  or  engaged.  At  length,  tiring  of 
the  ill-success  attending  the  business,  I  hit 
upon  the  id.  a  of  addressing  the  employers, 
and  I  concocted  the  following: — '  Dear  Sir, — 

If  you  will  kindly  send  to  me  Mr. (who 

has  been  mentioned  to  nie  as  a  very  discreet 
young  man)  to  my  office.  No.  —  Broady,  I 
will  give  him  a  pointer  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  you  in  your  business.' — Ncxi>  York 
Herald,  November  4,  1884. 

On  the  march  the  mighty  herd  sometimes 
strings  out  miles  in  length,  and  then  it  has 
poiNTKRS,  who  ride  abreast  at  the  head  of 
the  co\n\nn,— Overland  Monthly,  1887. 


Poison. — Nominate  your  poison  ! — 
This  is  considered  a  civil  way  of 
asking  a  man,  when  inviting  him 
to  drink,  what  he  will  take  —  an 
expression  which  has  doubtless 
originated  in  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  liquor  sold  was  not  mis- 
named when  dubbed  poison. 

Poke. — (i)  For  pocket,  poke  is  more 
frequently  heard  in  America  than 
in  England,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called   a  distinctive  Americanism. 

(2)  In  New  England,  a  machine 

to  prevent  unruly  beasts  from 
leaping  fences,  consisting  of  a  yo':e 
with  a  pole  inserted  point,  ng 
forward. ^3)    See    Poke-berry, 


of  which,  poke  is  a  curtailment. 

(4)  A  bore,  generally  in  the  sense 

of   laziness  and    dawdling. To 

POKE. To  put  a  poke  on. — See 

Poke. (2)  Poke-berry  {Phyto- 
lacca decandra). — The  popular  names 
of  this  plant  are  very  numerous. 
Its  Indian  name  is  po-can,  while 
in  New  England  it  is  called  the 
PIGEON-BERRY,  being  also  known 
as  cocuM  and  garget.  The  young 
shoots  are  edible,  being  eaten  like 
asparagus ;  its  root  is  used  medi- 
cinally for  emetic  purposes,  whilst 
its  berries  form  not  only  a  favorite 
food  for  caged  birds,  but  also 
afford  a  rich  purple  dye.  James 
K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1845,  was  made  the 
subject  of  punning  allusion  in  con- 


sequence of  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  his  name  and  that  of  this 
common  berry,  banners  and  other 
emblems  being  stained  with  its 
juice  in  his  honor. 

POKELOKEN. — A  marsh.  This  Indian 
term  retains  its  hold  upon  popular 
usage  in  the  woods  and  forests  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

POKER. — (i)  A  favorite  game  of  cards, 
and  as  universally  played  in 
America  as  is  whist  in  England. 

(2)  Webster  also  defines /oAfy 

as  a  child's  word  for  any  frightful 
object,  especially  in  the  dark ; 
a  bugbear.    Pokker  is  an  old  Danish 

word  for  the  devil. Pokerish. 

— Frightful ;  causing  fear  ;  especi- 
ally to  children. Pokey. — Dull ; 

stupid. 

PoucY.  To.  —  To  gamble  with  the 
numbers  of  lottery  tickets. 

PoLiNKA  or  poLiNKE.  —  A  bevcragc 
made  by  mixing  a  gallon  of  cheap 
whiskey  and  a  keg  of  beer  to- 
gether, with  other  foreign  and 
nauseating  ingredients. 

In  all  about  two  dozen  people  lived  in  the 
house,  most  of  them  men.  Yesterday  they 
all  came  to  Hazleton,  and  returned  home 
drunk  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They 
then  indulged  freely  in  polinki,  a  mixture 
of  bad  beer  and  worse  whiskey, — Neva  York 
World,  February  14,  i888. 

Political  Capital. — This  term,  now 
common  to  the  cant  of  politics  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  of 
American  origin.  Political  capital 
consists  of  any  event  in  the  career 
of  a  candidate  for  election  which 
can  be  used  in  furthering  or  op- 
posing his  candidature.  Incidents 
which  tell  in  a  man's  favor  con- 
stitute part  of  the  political  capital 
of  his  supporters ;  those  to  his 
detriment  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stock-in-trade  of  his  opponents. 
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PoLiTicATE,  To. — To  make  a  trade  of 
politics  —  a  common  form  of 
rascality  to  the  detriment  of  true 
progress. 

Pollack  (Mci'Lui^us  fuvpuveus  and  M. 
carbonarius). — An  important  food- 
fish  largely  found  in  the  waters  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Pollack  is  the  popular  name  in  New 
England. 


POLLiwoG. — A  tadpole  ;  a  factitious 
name  of  long  standini^.  la  English 
provincial  usage  it  appears  as 
"  polliwag,"  which  is  set  down  by 
Forby  as  a  corruption  of "  periwig." 
Other  authorities,  however,  incline 
to  the  view  that  polliwag  ov polliivog 
are  merely  attempts  to  express  by 
sounds  the  idea  of  the  wriggling 
motion  characteristic  of  tadpoles. 

POLT,      POLTEH. A     bloW.        AIsO      TO 

roLT ;  to  beat  ;  to  deal  blows. 
Both  noun  and  verb  are  Old 
English  forms,  now  quite  obsolete  in 
the  Mother  Country,  but  still  collo- 
quial in  New  England  and  the 
South.  Ex.,  "  Poll  him  well !  "  i.e., 
"give  him  a  good  thrashing." 

PoLYGAMATicAL. — An  alternative  form 
in  America  to  "  polygamoris." 

POMME  -  Blanche  and  Pomme  Des 
Prairies. — Names  given  by  early 
French  settlers  to  the  bread  root 
(q.v).  Other  appellations  are 
Kamas  root  and  Indian  turnip 
{q.v.). 

PoMPioN. — An  old  form  for  "  pump- 
kin." 

PoMPioN  Berry.  —  The  hackbekuy 
{q.v.). 

Pond. — Pond,  in  England,  is  gene- 
rally  applied  to  small   pieces  of 


water  by  the  roadside,  in  a  field, 
or  other  restricted  spice,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  is  un- 
derstood in  America  by  a  pond  is  a 
"  mere."  The  latter  word  is  rarely 
heard  across  the  Atlantic.  An 
American  pond  is,  in  reality,  a  small 

lake. To  pond  is  to  accumulate 

water  in  a  pond. 

Pone. — Indian  corn  or  maize-meal 
brc.d,  with  which  is  often  mixed 
eggs,  milk,  and  other  enrichments. 
Pone  comes  from  the  Indiin  dialec- 
ticism  pomip,  the  derivative  having 
been  in  use  from  the  time  of  earliest 
settlement. 

Two  year  ago   tli&y  ketchod  the   thief,   'n 

scein'  I  wuz  iiiiieiceiit, 
Tlioy  jest  uncorked  an'  le'  nie  run,  an'  in  i;iy 

stid  tlie  sinner  sent 
To  see  how  he  liked  pork  'n'  pone  flavored 

witli  wa'nut  saplin'. 
An'  narry  social  priv'ledge  but  a  one-hoss, 

starn-wheel  chaplin. 

— Biglow  Papers. 

'  Yes,  who  was  ye  ? '  inquired  a  woman  as 
she  laid  aside  her  snuff-stick  to  stand  up. 
'  Ye  was  pore  an'  shuckless  an'  low-down, 
Joe  Williams,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Ycr 
null  fam'ly  was  b'arfut,  an'  the  best  ye  I'.ad 
to  eat  was  b'ar  meat  an'  pones.  Ye  drank 
mo'  wliisky  than  all  the  men  put  together, 
an'  ye  never  had  a  second  shirt  to  yer  back  1 ' 
— Detroit  Free  Press,  August,  1888. 

Pony. — (i)    A    "crib";    a   "  bohn  " 

(q.v.)  ;     a    translation. (2)     A 

draught  of  beer. — See  Schooner. 

'  I'm  on  the  hisido  track,'  said  a  pony  of 
beer  as  it  went  galloping  down  a  man's 
throat.— A' t'lc  York  Journal,  August,  1885. 

To  PONY. — To  use  a  crib,  or 

-To     PONY    UP. — To 


translation. 


pay  ;  to  settle  accounts  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  due.  Pony  was  an 
old  flash  term  for  money,  and  in 
sporting  slang  is  still  used  to  signify 
£2S-  I'oNY-PURSE.  —  An  im- 
promptu  "purse"    or    collection. 

Pony-rider. — An  agent  of  the 

PONY  EXPRESS. — See  Express. 

In  a  little  while  all  interest  was  taken  up 
in  stretching  our  necks  and  watching  for  the 
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roNY-RinKR — the  fleet  messenger  who  sped 
across  the  contimiit  from  St.  Joe  to  Sa<  ra- 
mcnto,  curyiiit;  letters  iiiiietc'cn  him  ircd 
miles  ill  eifjlit  day;-. !  Think  of  that  for 
pcrishahle  horse  and  Imni.iii  thsli  and  lilooil 
to  do!  The  i'onv-kidku  was  lisnally  a  little 
bit  of  a  man,  brimful  of  spirit  and  endmami'. 
No  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or  nif,'ht  his 
watch  came  on,  and  no  matter  whether  it 
was  winter  or  summer,  raining,  snowing, 
hailing,  or  sleetint?,  or  whether  his  beat 
was  a  level  sirainht  road  or  a  crazy  trail 
over  mountain  cra);s  and  precipices,  or 
wlutlier  it  led  tlnouKh  peaceful  rcf^ions  or 
ref;ions  that  swarmed  with  hostile  Indians, 
he  must  bo  always  ready  to  leap  into  the 
saddle  and  be  off  hku  the  wind  1  There  was 
no  idlin'^-time  for  a  ro.NY-iiiDKK  on  duty.  lie 
rode  fifty  miles  without  stoppiiifj,  by  day- 
liuht,  moonlifiht,  starlight,  or  through  tlic 
blackness  of  darkness — just  as  it  happened. 
—Mark  Twain's  Relishing  It. 

Pool  Issues,  To. — To  join  forces;  to 
act  in  nnis  n.  Now  common  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
while  in  Er..?land  its  use  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  large  undertakings, 
in  America  it  is  employed  collo- 
quially by  everybody.  Even  a 
shoeblack  is  said  to  have  pooled 
issues  with  a  poodle  trained  to  rub 
against  and  soil  the  footgear  of 
pedestrians  in  order  to  bring  custom 
to  its  owner. 

An  undertaker  and  a  grave-digger  in  Hun- 
gary rooLKD  their  issues  and  poisoned  off 
fourteen  people  before  tiieir  plan  was  dis- 
covered. They  were  doing  so  nnicti  business 
that  the  jealousy  of  others  was  aroused, 
and  a  watch  set  upon  thcni. — Detroit  Free 
Press,  1888. 

Kansas  City  is  to  have  two  base-ball  chibs 
this  season.  They  had  better  pool  their 
issiiics  and  get  one  that  can  win  a  game 
occasionally.— Drn/v  Intcr-Occaii,  March  7, 
l8B8. 

Something  novel  in  the  experience  of 
Western  towns  is  recordeil  in  Kansas.  The 
people  of  the  villac;o  of  Mcrtilla  have  decided 
to  POOL  tb.eir  isst;!:s  v.'ith  another  place. 
West  Plaiiis,  ten  miles  away,  and  Mcrtilla 
will  cease  to  exist.  So  far  the  hegira  includes 
two  general  stores,  a  grocery,  a  hotel,  a 
livery  stable,  and  a  newspaper  office. — 
Boston  Daily  Globe,  iSSS. 

PooQUAW. — A.  Nantucket  name  for 
the  round  or  hard  clam.  Also 
QUAHAUG.    Both  forms  are  thought 


to  have  their  origin  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Indian  nTimt^n—poqiiauhock, 
pocqueu. 


Poor  for  "lean,"  occurs  in  Middle- 
ton's  plays.  Modern  English 
usage,  however,  rather  restricts 
the  employment  of  this  word,  in 
the  case  of  meat,  to  an  art'cle  of 
indifferent  quality  ;  in  England /oo/' 
meat  need  not  necessarily  be  lean 
meat,  but  in  America  the  xerm  poor 

merely  implies  leanness I'oor 

COOT. — Sec  Coot. Poor  folksy. 

— In  the  South  when  anything  is 
described  as  a  poor  folksy  arrange- 
ment the  idea  of  poverty  is  con- 
veyed.   Poor     whites.  —  Also 

WHITE  TRASH,  POOR  WHITE  FOLKS, 
MEAN    WHITES,     POOR     TRASH,     etC. 

One  of  the  most  painful  social 
problems  of  the  South  and  the 
\Veit  Indies,  indeed  of  all  former 
slave  holding  countries,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  whites.  An 
indigent  white  population  side  by 
side  with  a  preponderatingly  Large 
black  element  would  appear  from 
experience  to  be  a  social  impofsi- 
bility.  At  all  events  it  is  an 
anomaly.  In  tropical  climates 
especially,  apart  from  false  shame 
concerning  manual  hibor,  which  is 
generally  relegated  to  colored 
hands,  there  is  the  natural  disin- 
clination and  incapacity  of  Euro- 
peans to  undergo  hard  toil.  Class 
distinctions,  too,  work  adversely 
to  them ;  the  rich  whites  will 
have  none  of  them,  while  they 
themselves  are  naturally  antag- 
onistic to  the  black  people  who,  in 
speaking  of  tlicm,  use  the  more 
approbrious  tcim  already  quoted, 
and  the  natural  consequence  is 
isolation,  repression,  rmd  the  in- 
evitable concommitant,  sooner  or 

later,  of  decay  and  extinction. 

A  recent  writer  thus  specially 
describes  the  poor  lihites  of  the 
Southern  Slates. 
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IlaviriR  secured  this  information,  Rob 
went  on,  dcsceridinR  the  clirt  to  the  valley 
through  wlilch  Uroad  Run  rattled  its  shallow 
waters — a  valley  so  broken  and  rut^Kud  as  to 
render  it  almost  unfit  for  cultivation.  This 
elen  was  settled,  as  such  regions  are  wont  to 
be,  by  a  race  of  poor  whitkys,  or  rather  by 
a  mixture  of  people  belonginf^  to  two  stocks 
originally  different.  The  one  race  was  des- 
cended from  the  lowest  of  the  nomads, 
vagrants,  and  other  poverty-stricken  out- 
casts that  had  been  spirited  away  from 
Kugland  by  means  legal  and  illegal,  to  bo 
sold  for  a  long  term  into  bondage  in  the 
American  colonies;  the  other,  from  the 
roughest  wing  of  the  great  Scotch-Irish 
immigration  of  the  last  century — the  hered- 
itary borderers  who  easily  fought  their  way 
into  the  valli;ys  and  passes  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies.  Iviually  thriftless  in  their  habits, 
and  equally  without  any  traditions  of  their 
origin,  meuiburs  of  these  two  tribes  mingled 
easily.  The  people  in  whom  the  Scotch- 
Irish  blood  preponderates  are  more  given  to 
violence,  but  their  humor,  their  courage, 
and  their  occasional  hursts  of  energy  indi- 
c.ite  that  they  have  a  chance  of  emerging 
from  barbarism  ;  while  the  rooi«  win tbys 
of  English  descent  are  most  of  them  beyond 
the  re.ach  of  evolution,  foreordained  to 
extinction  by  natural  selection,  whenever 
the  pressure  of  over-population  shall  force 
them  into  the  competition  for  existence. — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  1887. 

Poor  white  folksy. — In  the 


manner  peculiar  to  poor  whites. — 

See  Poor  folksy. Poor  Will. 

— A  Western  variation  of  "  whip- 
poor-will  "  from  a  supposed  cur- 
tailment in  the  note  of  the  species 
found  on  the  plains. 

At  nightfall  the  poor-wills  begin  to  utter 
their  boding  call  from  the  wooded  ravines 
back  in  the  hills  ;  not  whip-poor-will,  as  in 
the  East,  but  with  two  syllables  only.— 
Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

Poortaal. — An  ante-room  ;  lobby  ; 
or  passage.  From  the  Dutch,  and 
in  use  in  settlements  of  Dutch 
descent. 


Pop.  —  Young    America's    mode   of 
address  to  fathers. 

'  Why,  he's  the  greatest  curiosity  we  have.' 

'  Indeed ! ' 

'  Sure  POP.  He  understands  all  about  the 
Interstate  Commerce  l&vr.— Boston  CourieK 
18S8. 


Popcorn. — See  under  Corn. To 

POPCORN. — To  roast  Indian  corn. — 
See  Popcorn  under  Corn. Pop- 
eyed. — A  Southern  term  for  a 
person  with  protruding  eyes. 


POPLAT 
TUL 


outhern  name  for  the 


Pop'LAfl,  POPULAR. — InNew  England 
;i  popular  man  is  a  conceited  bump- 
tious individual.  A  Yankee  simile 
runs: — "As  pop'lar  as  a  hen  with 
one  chicken."  These  variations  in 
American  and  English  usages  are 
sometimes  the  cause  of  extremely 
awkward  situations  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  visiting  the  States,  or, 
conversely,  of  Americans  visiting 
England.  Compare  with  cunning, 
CLEVER,  etc. 

Popper. — An  enlarged  form  of  "pop" 
— an  English  slang  term  for  a 
pocket  pistol. 

Everybody  tuck  Christmas,  especially  the 
niggers,  and  sich  carryin's-on,  sich  dancin' 
and  singin' — and  shootmg  poppf.rs  and  sky- 
rockets you  never  did  iea,— Major  Jones's 
Courtship. 

Poppy-Cock.  —  Bombast;  tall  talk; 
gasconade;  e.g.,  "Oh!  that's  all 
poppy-cock,"  i.e.,  "stuff  and  non- 
sense." A  term  of  contemptuous 
incredulity  and  disgust. 

Pop-Squirt. — A  jackanapes;  an  insig- 
nificant "  puppy." 

Popular  SovcREiGNTV. — The  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy — 
the  right  of  the  people  to  self- 
government. 

PoRGY. — See  PoGGV. 

Pork  and  Beans. — The     American 

national  dish. Pork  rings. — See 

Rings. Pork-scraps.  —  What, 
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in  Enfjland,  as  applied  to  roasted 
pork,  is  known  as  "  crackling." 

PoRKOPOLis. — Cincinnati.  This  city 
i.s,  perhaps,  the  largest  centre  of 
the  pork  raising  industry  in  the 
States.  Also  called  Queen  City 
and  Paris  of  America. 

Other  quarrels  of  .ihnost  equal  bittfrnrss 
raged  between  various  inoiiibers  of  tlic 
press  ;  but  since  Cincinnati  ceased  to  be 
poRKOi'OLis  and  became  the  Paris  of  Ame- 
rica, her  editors  h.ive  become  as  nuitiially 
courteous  as  nieinlxrs  of  tlie  United  States 
senate.— .4 >;itTU(i»  II umoyist,  August,  1888. 

Portage. — A  strip  of  land  between 
water-ways  over  which  boats  and 
impedimenta  are  carried. 

We  came  to  a  promontory,  and  the  Indian 
ran  the  canoe  ashore.  I  could  not  see  why 
he  did  this,  unless  he  expected  to  find  seal 
in  the  woods.  He  said  :  '  I'ortage,  Heap 
good  noodi-quoddy. '  To  have  such  a  sen- 
tence as  that  fired  at  a  man  as  lie  enters  the 
woods  with  two  strange  Indians  is  not 
soothing.  He  loaded  the  canoo  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  squaw,  strapped  the  gun  to 
her  back,  and  gave  lier  the  paddles  to  carry. 
He  bore  his  share  of  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  by  carrying  the  harpoon,  which 
weighed  atoiit  a  pound  and  a  half.  Now  I 
knew  why  bfi  brought  his  wife  withhini.  We 
went  up  a  hill  and  through  woods  for  half  a 
mile,  pushing  through  dense  undergrowth  in 
some  places  and  over  fallen  trees  and  rocks  in 
others.  We  emerged  from  this  on  to  the 
beach.  We  had  crossed  the  land  end  of  the 
promontory  to  save  paddling  around  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles.— j*.  C.  Knox's  Devil 
of  a  Trip. 

The  word,  of  French  derivation, 
has  now  secured  a  permanent 
pln.ce  in  the  language — being  used 
inter-changeably  with  carry  {q.v.), 

its  equivalent. To    portage. 

— To  carry  or  convey  boats  and 
outfit  overland. 

We  PORTAGED  the  boats  around  the  falls 
the  next  day,  getting  them  out  of  the  water 
and  upon  wagons  by  dint  of  nmch  tugging 
and  lifting,  with  the  assistance  of  the  entire 
population.  13y  the  time  we  had  travelled 
twelve  miles  of  rolling  country   and    had 

totten   the  wagons    down    the  precipitous 
anks  cf  a  could  leading  to  the  river  and 
launched  the  boats  it  was  2  o'clock,  and  we 


were  still  twenty-four  miles  from  Benton. — 
Century  Magasine,  18S7. 

Portress.  —  .\  female  porter  or 
janitor. 

The  man  came  rushing  upstairs  to  say  that 
a  child  of  the  hoktkess  had  been  seriously 
injured  in  the  streets  at  some  distance  from 
the  howsG.— A  mcriean  Humorist,  Aug.,  ib88. 

POSEY  YARD.  —  A  flower  garden 
attached  to  a  dwelling  house. — 
See  Garden.  "  Posey "  is,  of 
course,  the  Old  English  term  for  a 
bouquet  or  bunch  of  flowers  ;  and 
"  yard  "  is,  in  reality,  derived  from 
the  same  lOot  as  garden.  Procter, 
in  one  of  his  notes  concerning 
American  English,  gave  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  piece  of 
philology. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  philological 
reader  that  the  words  garden,  yard,  and 
orchard  are  closely  akin— orchard,  however, 
being  a  compound — ort-yard  or  wort-yard. 
The  following  scries  of  words  may  be  worth 
noticing — it  includes,  however,  but  a  few  of 
the  words  akin  in  divers  languages  to  our 
yard  and  garden  :— Eng.  ■  Garden,  garth, 
yard,  or-chard.  (Greensward  must  not  be 
confoun<led  with  these  words,  as  if  greens- 
ward ;  it  is  green-sward,  sward  being  an  old 
name  for  skin  or  rind.)  Saxon:  Gearil,  art- 
f^card,  liiyrt-f^eard.  Old  English:  Geartit, 
Gothic;  Ganis,  aurti-gards.  German:  Gar- 
tci:.  Low  German:  cardcn.  VxencXx:  Jardin. 
Old  French:  Gardicn.  Danish;  Gaard, 
JoYg-flani.  Icelandic;  farther.  Lutin:  Hortus. 
Greek:  Chortos.  The  same  root  is  found  in 
guard,  guardian,  gird,  girdle,  ward,  warden, 
and  othu-r  kindred  words.  Yard  the  measure 
of  length,  yard  in  yard-arm,  goad,  gild,  hasta 
(Lat.),  and  many  other  words,  some  of  which 
have  no  apparent  association  with  guarding 
or  with  girding  or  girdling,  belong  to  the 
same  family. 

Posse.— A  company  ;  a  number  of 
individuals  forming  a  party.  Far 
more  colloquial  in  America  than 
in  England. 

W  o  uivided  into  two  posses,  each  follow- 
ing the  main  highway  that  Ballard  would 
travel  in  search  of  Anderson.  Not  meeting 
him,  we  congregated  in  a  thicket  almost  in 
sight  of  his  residence,  and  lay  in  ambush 
until  he  came  down  the  road  in  plain  view.^ 
Missouri  Republican,  March  4,  1888. 
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By  this  time  the  Hoffman  family  was  fully 
aroimod,  and  two  of  the  brothers,  including 
the  mayor,  went  nunniuK  for  Hogan,  and 
surrounded  his  house.  The  citizens  tele- 
graplied  for  aid,  and  a  sheriff  and  ;possE 
were  sent  at  once. — The  St.  Louis  Republuan, 
February  23,  i8b8. 


'Possum. — A  familiarly  coUofjuial  ab- 
breviation of  OPOSSUM 


:olloqi 
(q.v.). 


A  'possum  on  a  'sinimon  tree 
With  one  eye  winked  right  down  at  me, 
Fust  bj;  his  tail  the  critliu'  swung: 
And  this  old  chorus  sweetly  sung ; 
Get  along  hum,  my  yellor  gals, 
For  the  moon  on  inc  grass  am  shining. 
— .Vc,i;;o  liallail. 

To  'possum. — To  make  a  pre- 
tence ;  to  feign  ;  to  dissemble.  To 
the  well-known  practice  of  the 
opossum  in  feigning  death,  when 
hard  pressed  by  dogs  and  hunters, 
may  be  traced  this  term. 

Westajjcdup  in  the  tree  till  broad  daylight, 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  trust  ourselves  on 
tlie  ground  before,  with  three  dangerously 
wounded  grizzles  roaming  around  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  besides  the  possibility 
of  I'ossuMiNG  among  those  stretched  out  be- 
low. We  had  given  them  such  a  trouncing 
tliat  if  one  of  the  survivors  had  ever  got  his 
paw  on  one  of  us  he  would  have  made  it 
interesting.— Z)fli7j'  Inter-Ocean,  February  6, 
1888. 


Postal. — An  abbreviation  of  postal 
card,  which  is  the  usual  American 
term  for  "post-card."  In  Canada 
the  English  usage  is  followed. 

Old  lady  (to  village  postmistress') — '  Have 
ye  got  anythin'  fer  me,  Miss  BuUard  ? ' 

Postmistress — '  Here's  a  postal  from  your 
daughter  Mandy.  How  she  do  improve  in 
spellin'  sence  she's  be'n  Koin'  to  that  board- 
in'-school.'—Dt// oit  Free  Press,  Oct.  13,  i388. 


Postal  Currency.— Postage  stamps 
were  readily  accepted  and  recog- 
nized as  currency  during  the  Civil 
War. 


Post  Note. — A  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
to  order. 


Post  Oak  (Quercus  obiiisitoba).  —  A 
variety  of  oak  found  in  the  Middle 
States.  Its  wood  is  mainly  used 
in    ship-building.       See    also  Oak 

UARKEN. 

Otir  march  to-day  lav  through  struggling 
forests  of  the  kind  of  low,  scrubbed  trees, 
called  POST-OAKS  and  black-jacks. — The  soil 
of  these  oak  barrens  is  loose  and  unsound, 
bein^  little  better  than  a  nifre  quicksand; 
in  which,  in  rainy  weather,  the  horse's  foot 
slips,  and  now  and  then  sinks  in  a  rotten, 
spongy  turf,  to  the  fetlock.— //Tuig-'s  Tcur  on 
the  J'rairics,  p.  95. 

Potato. — The  variety  of  this  tuber, 
known  in  England  simply  as  potato, 
is  called  the  Irish  potato  in 
America  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
SWEET  POTATO  (Batata  C(lulis)  which 
is  indigenous  to  Carolina  and  the 
Southern  States  generally.  Hence 
the  latter  is  also  called  the  Caro- 
lina   POTATO. Potato   bug. — 

The   Colorado  beetle   {q.v.) 

Potato  GRANT. — In  the  West  Indies 
a  patch  of  land  allotted  to  resident 
laborers  on  estates ;  also  plantain 

PATCH. 

Pot-holes. —  Naturally  formed  de- 
pressions in  rock,  thought  at  one 
from  being  circular  in  shape,  time, 
to  have  been  made  by  the  aborigines 
for  grinding  purposes.  It  is  now 
certain,  however,  that  the  action 
of  water  and  loose  stones  alone  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

Pot- Pie. —  A  rough  and  ready  method 
of  making  meat  pies.  The  cooking 
vessel  is  simply  used  instead  of  a 
separate  utensil,  the  fire  playing 
under  and  around  it  in  gipsy 
fashion. 

Pot-pie  is  the  favorite  dish,  and  woodmen, 
sharp  set,  are  awful  eaters.— CrtW/oi's  The 
New  Purchase,  vol.  i.,  p.  182. 

Pot-Wrestler  —  A  Pennsylvanian 
equivalent  of  the  English  "  pot- 
vvallopper  "  ;  a  scullion. 
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(Cant).  —  A    letter-box 


Pound.  —  In  England,  a  person's 
weight  is  estimated  by  stones  and 
founds;  in  America  pounds  alone  are 
used.  Thus,  where  we  should  say 
10  St.  4  lb.,  an  American's  des- 
cription would  be  144  pounds. 

Pound  party. — Very  similar  to  a 

UONATION  PARTY  (qv.). 

Pout. — The  catfish  (q.v.),  of  which 
pout  is  the  popular  New  England 
name. 


Povcrtv-Qrass  (Hudsonia  tormcntosa). 
— As  implied  by  the  name,  a  poor 
weak  sort  of  herbage.  Common 
in  New  England.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  moss. 


Powder-Post. — Worm-eaten.  "The 
wood  of  Deacon  Hideaway's  frame- 
house  is  a.\\  powder-post." 

Pow-Wow. — An  Indian  jollification  or 
council-  At  these  gatherings  a 
horrible  din  was  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics,  and  hence  its  adop- 
tion colloquially  to  signify  a  noisy 
political  meeting,  and  latterly,  any 
occasion  on  which  discussion,  even 
of  the  most  amicable  nature,  is 
likely  to  occur. 

Milt  Kniaht  of  the  Wabash  left  for  Chic- 
ago last  night  to  attend  the  grand  row-wow, 
— Missouri  Republican,  Feb,  22,  1S88. 


To  POW-WOW. — Mutatis  mutan- 
dis the  meaning  of   the    verb    is 


similar  to  that  of  the  noun. 

Pozo. — A  Spanish-Mexican  term  for 
a  spring  or  well. 

Prairie. — An  extensive  tract  of  land, 
level  or  rolling,  with  few  trees. 
Prairie,  which  is  derived  from  the 


French,  is  an  Americanism,  which 

has   never   been    questioned. 

Prairie  iuttrrs.  —  A  beverage 
compounded  of  bufl'alo  gall  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter 
of  a  gill  to  a  pint.  It  is  a  mixture 
the  medicinal  virtue  of  which  was 
thought  to  have  been  in  an  exact 

ratio  to  its  filthy  taste. Prairie 

nor,  (Cynomus  ludovicianus).  —  A 
marmot.  —  See  Dogtowns  under 
Dog. 

The  PRAIRIE  dogs  alone  are  not  daunted  by 
the  heat,  but  sit  at  the  mouths  of  their 
burrows  with  their  usual  pert  curiosity. 
They  are  bothersome  little  fellows,  and 
most  prolific,  increasing  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  war  made  on  them  by  every 
carnivorous  bird  and  beast. — Ranch  Life  in 
the  Far  West. 

This  animal  is  also,  in  the  West, 

called     THE     GOPHER    (qv).  

Prairie  hen  (Tetrao  pratensis). — 
Also  called  the  pinnated  grouse 
(7".  cupido)  in  the  West ;  a  partridge 
in  the  North  ;  and  on  the  Delaware 
a  pheasant;   also  heath  hsn  in 

other  localities. Prairie  itch. 

— A  skin  eruption  caused  by  dust 

in  hot  weather. Prairie  roses. 

— At  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  turf  of  the  Western  prairies  is 
strewn  v,  ith  flowers  of  a  myriad 
varieties,  amorf,st  which  a  kind  of 
rose  is  very  noticeable. 

The  early  rides  in  the  spring  mornings 
have  a  charm  all  their  own,  for  they  are 
taken  when,  for  the  one  and  only  time  during 
the  year,  the  same  brown  landscape  of  these 
high  plains  turns  to  a  vivid  green,  as  the 
new  grass  sprouts  ano  the  trees  and  bushes 
thrust  forth  the  young  leaves;  and  at  dawn, 
with  the  dew  glittering  everywhere,  all 
things  show  at  their  best  and  freshest.  The 
flowers  are  out,  and  a  man  may  gallop  for 
miles  at  a  stretch  with  his  horse's  hoofs- 
sinking  at  every  stride  irto  the  carpet  of 
PRAIRIE  ROSES,  whose  shott  stalks  lift  the 
beautiful  blossoms  but  a  ♦ -w  inches  from 
the  groxmA.— Century  Magazine,  1887. 

-Prairie  runner. — A  bird,  the 


description  of  which  is  thus  given : 

Man  has  a  friend  in  the  prairie  run- 
ner, which  is  the  name  of  a  bird  whose 
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mission  in  life  is  to  supervise  the  centipede 
census.  This  bird  has  a  foiuliicss  for  centi- 
pedes nil  natural.  If  it  were  not  for  tliuse 
iniliistrions  birils,  centipecks  would  be  as 
plentiful  as  men  who  iliink  they  understand 
all  about  the  tariff  question.  When  a 
I'RAiiiu;  KUNNF.i!  discovcrs  a  centipede,  he 
take:  the  insect  in  his  bill  and  nnis  off  with 
him.  What  the  object  of  the  bird  is  in 
running  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  ho,  the 
bird,  wants  the  centipede  to  admire  the 
grace  and  swiftness  of  his  motions.  After 
giving  the  centipede  a  ride,  the  i'Raiiue 
RUNNKk  pauses  and  passes  the  insect  with 
a  sideway  chewing  gum  sort  of  motion 
through  his  bill,  very  much  as  a  linen  collar 
is  passed  through  a  patent  clothes  wringer. 
Then  the  centipede  is  pale  and  cold  in 
death,  and  tlie  pkaikie  kunnkk,  which  must 
be  provided  with  a  d.gester  lined  with  sheet 
iron,  swallows  the  insect  endways.— I'itts- 
bitn:  Dispatch,  iKSS. 

Prairie   schooner. — A   large 

covered  wagon  which,  before  the 
advent  of  the  "  iron  horse,"  was 
generally  used  by  caravans  travel- 
ling across  the  continent.  These 
vehicles  are  by  no  means  extinct, 
as  the  railroad,  even  at  the  present 
time,  only  taps  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Great  West. 

The  supplies  of  coarse,  rude  food,  are 
carried  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  either  in  the  ranch- 
wagons  or  else  by  some  regular  freighting 
outfit,  whose  huge  canvas-topped  prairie 
SCHOONERS  are  each  drawn  by  several  yoke 
of  oxen,  or  perhaps  six  or  eight  mules. 
— Century  Magazine. 

Many  strange  characters  and  strange  cus- 
toms are  introduced,  some  of  which  the 
march  of  civili7ation  has  swept  away.  The 
old  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER,  in  constaiit  use  then, 
is  now  mainly  a  thing  of  the  past. — Daily 
Jnter-Ocean,  April  14,  ibtiS. 

Pr.virie  State. — Illinois. 

Prairie  wolf. — The  prairie  wolf 
(miscalled  cayote  (q.v.),  on  the 
middle  and  northern  plains)  is 
about  half-way  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  buffalo  wolf  .  .  .  These 
wolves  are  exceedingly  cowardly, 
one  alone  not  possessing  courage 
enough  to  attack  even  a  sheep.  When 
in  packs,  ind  very  hungry,  they 
have  been  known  to  muster  up 
resolution  enough  to  attack  an  ox 


or  cow,  if  the  latter  be  entirely 
alone. 

Prairillon. — A  small  prairie.  This 
term  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

PRAwcHCY.— In  New  York,  a  gossip  ; 
the  Scotch  "clack";  of  Dutch 
origin. 

Prayer-bones. — The  knees. 

'  The  neophyte  will  kneel ! '  said  Lawler. 
'Now  get  down  on  your  prayer-bones,' 
whispered  Monaghan;  and  McKenna  knelt 
upon  thecarpet.—Pinkerton's  Moltie  Mcigiiires 
and  Detectives. 

Preach. — A  curtailment— born    of 

American  love     of    brevity — for 

preaching ;  also  used  in  place  of 
"sermon." 

PREACHER'S  STAND. — Westem  fof  a 
pulpit ;  much  used  at  camp  meet- 
ings and  similar  gatherings. 

Precinct. — In  electoral  matters  a 
synonym  for  "ward"  ;  a  district. 

Pre-empt,  To. — (i)  To  secure  land 
according  to  a  legal  form  set  out 
in  the  Pre-emption  Law  of  1841. 
This  enactment  has  since  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862. — S^e  Homestead. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  give  the 
right  to  any  citizen  who  does  not  own  320 
acres  of  land  in  any  Ftat"  if  the  Union  (and 
to  this  he  is  required  tr  ake  oath)  to  pre- 
empt 160  acres  by  fuli..;ing  '.he  detailed 
requirements  of  the  act.  These  require- 
ments are  that  he  shall  file  his  intention  in 
the  land  office  to  enter  u|3on  and  improve 
the  land,  either  by  cultivating  it  or  erecting 
thereon  a  home,  and  residing  upon  the  land 
long  enough  to  make  it  his  residence  ;  which 
time  is  variously  estimated  to  mean  one  or 
live  days,  just  as  the  Receiver  at  anj'  land- 
office  may  decide.  To  the  fact  that  he  has 
so  resided  and  made  said  improvements,  he 
must  produce  a  witness,  who  testifies  that 
such  and  such  things  have  been  done,  and 
that  the  pre-emptor  lias  resided  the  required 
time  in  the  house  on  the  land.    Upon  ful- 
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tillin<j  all  these  requirements  and  paying  one 
dolUir  and  a  quarter  \)cr  acre,  cither  in  t,'old 
or  a  land-warrant,  and  the  foes,  lie  receives 
a  certificate  of  title.  A  duplicate  of  this  is 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington,  who,  aftc-r  liavinj;;  searched  the 
records,  and  finding  that  the  individual  has 
not  1'I{i:-i;mi'tkd  hefore,  issues  a  patent 
direct  to  him,  and  he  becomes  the  owner  of 
his  farm  by  title  direct  from  the  Government. 
— National  Intelligencer. 

(2)  Hence  colloquially  to  pye- 

empt  is  to  take  possession,  or  to 
qualify  for.  Thus  a  man  may  pre- 
empt for  heaven, Pre-emption 

RIGHT. — The  right  to  pre-empt  or 
secure  a  title  to  Government  lands. 

Pre-emptor.  —  One   who  has 

the  right  to  pre-empt. 

Preference. — In  the  game  of  Boston 
fivst-pyefeyence  signifies,  "Trump 
the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned 
up  on  the  pack.  Second-p ye/eye  11  ce 
means  "The  same  color,  but  not 
the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned 
up  on  the  pack." — The  Ameriean 
Hoyle. 


Pekel. — In    Pennsylvania, 
sugar-coated  cake. 


a   small 


Presidency. — The  office  of  president 
or  chief  magistrate,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  Electoral  College  {see 
Electors)  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, with  the  opposition  candi- 
dates are  as  follows : — 

1789  George  Washington— No  opposition. 

1792  George'    ashington — No  opposition. 

1796  John  Adams — Thomas  jofferson. 

iboo  Thomas  Jefierson — Joh..  Adams. 

1804  Thomas  Jefferson — C.  C.  Pinckney. 

1808  James  Madison — C.  C.  Pinckney. 

1812  lames  Madison — Do  Witt  Clinton. 

1816  James  Monroe — Rufus  King. 

1820  James  Monroe — No  opposition. 

1824  John  Q.  Adams — Andrew  Jackson. 

1828  Andrew  Jackson — John  Q.  Adams. 

1832  Andrew  Jackson — Henry  Clay. 

1836  Martin  Van  Buren— William  H.  Harri- 
son. 

1840  William  H.  Harrison  —  Martin  Van 
Buren. 


1844  James  K.  Polk — Henry  Clay. 
1H48  Zachary  Taylor — Lewis  Cass. 
iSjs  Franklin  Pierce— Winfi(  Id  Scott. 
1856  James  Buchanan — John  C.  I'rcinont. 
i^!  o  Abrahau\  Lincohi— S.  A.  Douglas. 
1864  Abraham  Lincoln— C.  B.  McClellan. 
iHr.8  U.  .S.  Grant — Horatio  Seymour. 
1872  U.  S.  Grant — Horace  (ireeley. 
1876  R.  B.  Hayes— S.  J.  Tilden. 
1880  James  A.  Garfield— W.  S.  Hancock. 
1884  Grover  Cleveland— James  G.  Blaine. 
1888  Benj.  Harrison— Grover  Cleveland. 

Presidential. — Pertaining  to 

the  office  of  president. 

Presidio.  —  Spanish-Mexican  for  a 
military  post. 

Pk  :tty  Weather.  —  Pleasant,  agree- 
able weather  is,  in  North  Carolina 
and  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
called  pyetty  weather. 

Pretzel. — A  biscuit-like  cake. 

I  know  what  a  sick  friend  means  every 
time  it  is  mentioned — it  means  4  a.m.,  with 
a  hatful  of  bar-room  crackers  scattered 
through  Mr.  Jerker's  hair,  and  a  quantity  of 
those  horrid  i'rktzkls  adorning  every 
pocket  of  his  clothes.  When  Jerkerhasa  sick 
friend  on  hand  he  either  comes  home  in 
time  for  breakfast  or  he  doesn't  come  home 
at  all,  and  I  get  a  note  from  a  policeman  to 
call  at  the  Four  Courts  with  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  couple  of  seidlitz  powders,  and  14  dols. 
to  p.ay  his  fine  for  disturbing  the  peace  by 
running  tip  and  down  under  citizens'  win- 
dows shouting  that  he  owns  all  St.  Louis.— 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  April  29,  1888. 

Prick LY  Pear  [Opuntia  vulgaris). — 
A  cactus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
fancied  by  some,  though  the  gene- 
ral verdict  pronounces  it  insipid. 
One  variety  is  also  called  Indian 
riG  (q.v.). 

prigstar  (Cant). — In  love  matters  a 
rival. 


Prim  ary. — A  preliminary  meeting 
held  by  the  voters  of  a  district, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  making 
nominations  or  electing  delegates 
to  nominating  conventions.  —  Set 
Boodle. 
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PHiMiNAnv. — In  the  South  a  di- 
lemma; a  "facer";  a  difficult)', 
This  is  also  an  English  provin- 
cialism. 

Priming. — Not  a  priming  to. — Not 
to  be  compared  with  ;  not  a  circum- 
stance to. — See  Circumstance. — 
A  back  wood's  term  in  allusion  to  an 
old-fashioned  type  of  gun. 

Phimp  Up,  To. — To  be  fastidious  in 
making  the  toilet  ;  to  devote  time 
to  the  various  little  arts  and  devices 
by  which  women   seek  to  enhance 

their     personal      appearance. 

Pri.vpy. — A  woman  is  said  to  be 
pyimpy  when  given  to  ihe  adornment 
of  her  person  by  dress,  cosmetics, 
and  other  means  known  only  to 
those  admitted  into  the  feminine 
sanctum  sanctorum. 


Produce — Th-  name  by  which  crops 
are  gcntrically  known. 

Professor. — A  word  which,  like  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  is  strangely  mis- 
used in  America,  being  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  one  who 
makes  a  profession  of  anything.  A 
similar  laxity  is  creeping  into  vogue 
in  England.  A  shoeblack  in  New 
York  once  set  up  as  a  professor ! 

Progress,  To. — A  verb  which,  having 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Mother 
Country,  has  been  retained  in 
America,  and  is  again  making  its 
way  into  popular  speech  in 
England.  American  citizens,  how- 
ever, always  progress  instead  of 
advance ;  and  Young  America 
scorns  to  "grow  up";  he  pro- 
gresses towards  citizenship  instead. 


PRINCE'S  Pride. — See  Pipsissewa. 

Printery. — A  printing  establishment ; 
of  the  same  class  of  words  as 
bindery,  bakery,  creamery,  etc. 

Probate,  To. — To  prove  (with  regard 
to  wills). 

The  will  of  j .  Lucas  Turner,  deceased,  was 
I'RODATED  late  Monday  afternoon,  before 
Judge  Henderson,  It  is  dated  April  8,  1084. 
To  each  of  his  cliildrcn  he  leaves  100  ilols., 
and  tlio  residue  of  his  estate  to  his  wife, 
wlio  is  appointed  executrix  without  bond. — 
Missouri  licpublican,  February  22,  1888. 

Procession. — To  go  on  with  the 
PROCESSION  is  to  continue ;  not  to 
allow  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
any  act.  Processions  form  quite  a 
feature  of  American  public  life — 
hence  the  various  similes  drawn 
from   them. To  stand  at  the 

HEAD   OF   THE    PROCESSION. — To  be 

first   and   foremost  ;    to   take    the 

initiative. Processioner.  —  An 

official  surveyor  nf  land. 


Prohibit'on. — The  political  doctrine 
which  would  forbid  the  drink  traffic 
by  law,  and  which  would  severely 
handicap  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  A  prohibitionist  is  one 
who  favors  such  a  policy. 

Project,  Projick.  —  The  following 
amusing  skit  on  the  American  use 
of  this  word  is  self-explanatory  ;— 

Wc  must  again  protest  that  the  Louisville 
Couriey-Journal  is  lowering  the  standard  of 
Kentuckian.  It  editorially  advises  one 
member  of  the  Legislature  not  to  I'roject 
with  another.  As  Kentuckian,  this  is  in- 
describably vile.  The  verb  project  is  an 
English  word,  having  no  connection,  ortlio- 
graphically,  with  the  verb  to  projick  (p. 
part,  projicted,  prcs.  part  projicking— pro- 
nounce PROj-icKiNG  or  prodg-icking)  in 
classic  Kentuckian,  A  projector,  in  Eng- 
lish, is  a  person  who  projects  all  manner  of 
schemes.  The  word  originated  in  the  times 
of  John  Law  and  the  Mississippi  bubble.  A 
ruojicKER  i:i  Kentuckian,  is  a  person  who 
plays  practical  jokes  on  others,  and  ends  his 
career  by  thawing  frozen  dynamite  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  or  trying  to  blovvadirt-d.uibcr's 
nest  out  of  a  shot-gun  barrel.  Kentu  kian 
and  English  are  closely  allied  languaj' j,  de- 
rived from  the  same  Indo-Aryan  source,  and 
project  and  projick  have  the  same  prirai- 
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tive  root  (Sansk.  djech,  Zend,  jek,  Lat.  jec)  ; 
but  since  the  separation  of  Kentnckian  and 
Ennlisli  they  have  become  widely  differ- 
entiated, and  no  writer,  who  aims  at  classic 
Kentuckian  sliould  confound  them. — Mis- 
souri Republican,  March  8,  ibbS. 

Pronghorn  Antelope  {Antilocafra 
americiina)  .—Oi  i\  unique  species,  the 
Antikcapriile,  has  been  created  to 
designate  \\\e prnnghorn  antelope.  He 
is  the  only  representative  of  this 
family,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
any  species  will  be  discovered 
hereafter  to  keep  him  company. 
Also  called  cabrj':h  by  the  French 
Canadian,  and  a  goat  by  the 
Western  hunters.  Prongbucks 
sliun  the  forest,  but  occur  from 
small  bands  to  thousands  on  tlie 
rolling  prairies  from  the  tropics 
to  the  54°  north  latitude,  west  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

Pronounce,  To. — To  turn  out.  This 
curious  usage  is  current  in  Nan- 
tucket ;  thus,  a  horse,  when  being 
put  through  his  paces,  is  said  to 
pronounce  well  or  ill,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Pronouncement. — A  proclamation  or 
manifesto.  The  correct  equivalent 
is  pronunciamento,  a  word  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  English 
language  from  the  Spanish 


Pronunciation,    Peculiarities   Of. — 

Taking  the  people  as  a  whole, 
Americans  are  probably  more 
accurate  in  pronunciation  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  most  marked  divergence 
occurs,  as  might  be  supposed, 
in  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States,  thoFe  having  been  the  first 
settled.  All  others  are,  in  the 
main,  mere  modifications  or  new 
combinations  of  these.  The  rapid 
multiplication  of  books,  and 
vastly  extended  facilities  for 
travel,  however,  are    doing   their 


work ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  provincial  dialects  of 
England  are  fast  disappearing 
e.xcept  amongst  the  agricultural 
population,  so  American  peculiari- 
ties of  speech  are  not  so  marked 
nowadays  as  formerly.  The  main 
points  of  difference  in  the  North 
are  thus  succinctly  stated  by  J. 
Russell  Lowell  :— 

I.  The  genuine  Yankee  never  gives  the 
rou;;h  sound  to  the  r  when  he  can  help  it, 
and  often  displays  considerable  ingenuity 
in  avoiding  it  even  iiefore  a  vowel.  2.  He 
seldom  ?omids  the  final  /;,  a  piece  of  self- 
denial,  if  we  consider  his  partiality  for 
nas;ils.  The  same  of  the  final  d,  as  hnn' 
and  ■itiiii  for  hiiiul  and  sltniii.  3.  The  h  in 
such  words  as  j^'liilc,  Jl'/ii;;,  where,  he  omits 
altogether.  4.  In  regard  to  a,  he  shows 
some  inconsistency,  sometimes  giving  a 
close  and  obscure  sound,  ns  hcv  for  luwe, 
lieiuly  for  handy,  ez  for  as,  tint  for  that,  and 
again  giving  it  the  broad  sound  it  has  in 
father,  as  liainhome  for  handsome.  5.  To 
the  sound  on  lie  prefixes  an  e  (hard  to 
exemplify  otherwise  than  orally).  The 
following  passage  in  Shakespeare  he  would 
recite  thus: — 

Neow  is  the  winta  uv  eour  discontent 
Med  glorious  sunnna  by  this  sun  o'  Yock, 
An'  all  the  cleouds  thet  leorowed  upon  eour 

heouse, 
In  the  deep  buzzum  o'  the  oshin  buried  ; 
Neow  air  eour  brcows  beound  'ilh  victori- 
ous wreaths  ; 
Eour    breused   arms    hung   up   for   moni- 

nmnre : 
Eour     star    alarums    changed    to    merry 

mectins, 
Eour  dretlle  marches  to  delighfle  masures. 
Grim-visaged    war     hetii      smeuthed      his 

wrinkled  front, 
An'  neow,  insted  o'  niountin'  barebid  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  o'  ferfle  cdverseries. 
He  capers  ninily  in  a  lady's  chiimber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasin'  uv  o  loot. 

6.  An,  in  such  words  as  dauj^hter  and 
slaughter,  he  pronounces  ah.  7.  To  the 
dish  thus  seasoned  add  a  drawl  ad  libitum. 

Another  authority  thus  describes 
Southern  intonations  and  one  or 
two  strange  idioms  which,  though 
not  quite  in  their  proper  place  here, 
I  give  for  the  sake  of  consecutivo- 
ness. — "  I  found  the  half-forgoiten 
Soullwni  intonations  and  elisions  as 
pleasing  to  my  ear  as  they  had 
formerly  been.    A  Southerner  talks 
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music ;  at  least  it  is  music  to  me, 
but  then  I  was  born  in  the  South. 
The  educated  Southerner  has  no 
use  for  an  "  r,"  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word.  He  says  "  honah," 
and  "dinnah,"  and  "Gove'nuh," 
and  "  befo'  the  waw,"  and  so  on. 
The  words  may  lack  charm  to  the  eye 
in  print,  but  they  have  it  to  the  ear. 
When  did  the  "  r  "  disappear  from 
Southern  speech,  and  how  did  it 
come  to  disappear  ?  The  custom 
of  dropping  it  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  North,  nor  inherited  from 
England.  Many  Southerners  — 
most  Southerners — put  a  "  y  "  into 
occar-ional  words  that  begin  with 
the  "  k  "  sound.  For  instance,  they 
say  Mr.  K'yahter  (Carter),  and 
speak  of  playing  k'yahds  or  of 
riding  in  the  k'yahs.  And  they 
have  the  pleasant  custom  —  long 
ago  fallen  into  decay  in  the  North 
—of  frequently  employing  the  re- 
spectful "Sir."  Instead  of  the 
curt  yes,  and  the  abrupt  no,  they 
say  "Yes,  suh,"  "no,  suh."  But 
there  are  some  infelicities.  Such 
as  "like"  for  "  as,"  and  the  addi- 
tion of  an  "at"  where  it  isn't 
needed.  I  heard  an  educated 
gentleman  say,  "  Like  the  flag- 
ofHcer  did."  His  cook  or  his 
butler  would  have  said,  "  Like 
the  flag-officer  done."  You  hear 
gentlemen  say,  "Where  have 
you  been  at  ? "  And  here  is 
the  aggravated  form — I  heard  a 
ragged  street  arab  say  it  to  a 
comrade:  "I  was  a-ask'n  Tom 
what  you  was  a-sett'n  at."  The 
very  elect  carelessly  say  "will" 
when  they  mean  "shall";  and 
many  of  them  say,  "  I  didn't 
go  to  do  it,"  meaning  "I  didn't 
mean  to  do  it."  The  Northern 
word  "guess" — imported  from 
England,  where  it  used  to  be  com- 
mon, and  now  regarded  by  satirical 
Englishmen  as  a  Yankee  original — 
isbut  little  used  among  Southerners. 
They  say  "  reckon."   They  haven't 


any  "doesn't"  in  their  language; 
they  say  "don't"  instead.  The 
unpolished  often  use  "went"  for 
"  gone."  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
Northern  "hadn't  ought."  This 
reminds  me  that  a  remark  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature  was  made  here  in 
my  neighborhood  (in  the  North), 
a  few  days  ago  :  "  He  hadn't  ought 
to  have  went."  How  is  that? 
Isn't  that  a  good  deal  of  a  triumph  ? 
One  knows  the  orders  combined  in 
this  half-breed's  architecture  with- 
out inquiring  :  one  parent  Northern 
the  other  Southern.  To-day  I 
heard  a  schoolmistress  ask, 
"Where  is  John  gone?"  This 
form  is  so  common — so  nearly 
universal,  in  fact  —  that  if  she 
had  used  "  whither,"  instead  of 
"where,"  I  think  it  would  have 
sounded  like  an  affectation." 

Propios. — This  term,  for  lands  owned 
by  a  municipality,  has  found  its 
way  into  American  speech  through 
the  purchase  and  annexation  of 
colonies,  once  Spanish.  These 
public  lands  are,  under  the  Spanish- 
American  law,  reserved  inalienably 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large — for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  markets,  etc. 

Pro-Slavehy. — In  favor  of  slavery. 
This  term  has  managed  to  find  its 
way  into  the  dictionaries,  w'hen 
the  principle  embodied  in  it  has 
become,  as  far  as  civilized  nations 
are  concerned,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Prospect. — In  mining  phraseology 
a.  prospect  is  good  or  b.ad,  according 
to  the  out-turn  of  the  first  panful  of 
earth  washed. 

Protracted  Meeting. —  A  religious 
meeting  continued  for  a  length  of 
time. — See  Big  meeting. 

I  e.xperienccd  religion  at  one  of  brother 
Ainifitrong's  pkotkacted  meetin's.    Them 
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special  efforts  is  gre.it  things, — ever  since 
I  came  out,  I've  felt  like  a  new  critter. 
—Widow  Dedott  Papers,  p.  io8. 

Proven. — The  old  past  participle  of 
"  to  prove,"  still  survives  amongst 
most  American  writers.  It  is  used 
occasionally  in  Scotland  in  the 
present  day,  e.g.,  in  the  peculiar 
Scotch  verdict,  "  not  frovcn." 

PROvroF.NTiAL  Calu. — Sec  Call. 

Prox  or  Proxy.  —  Formerly  used  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  to 
denote  an  election  at  which  voting 
by  proxy  was  allowed  under 
certain  conditions.  The  ticket,  or 
list  of  candidates  handed  to  the 
voter,  was  itself  called  a  prox. 
The  terms  are  now  obsolete. 

Prunes. — To  have  prunes  in  the 
VOICE.  —  To  speak  huskily,  the 
cause  being  emotion. 

When  I  shouted  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart 
came  into  my  throat,  but  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  swallow  it,  and  started  in.  Mr. 
Cox  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  seemed  a  mile 
away.  I  wondered  if  he  could  hear  me. 
There  seemed  to  be  prunes  in  my  voice, 
and  it  sounded  strange  to  me.  I  lived  a 
year  in  ten  seconds. — iSt.  Lotiis  Daily  Globe 
Democrat,  1888. 

Phy. — A  lever. To  pry. — To  prise ; 

to  force  open  with  a  tool  used  as  a 
lever.  Pry  is  provincial  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  the  deriva- 
tion which  obviously  suggests  itself 
is  that,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  prise,  taking,  itom  prendre  to 
take. 

TWO   USES  FOR  IT. 

Areola  Record— 'Anything  else?'  asked  a 
landlady  of  the  new  boarder,  as  he  pushed 
back  from  the  table. 

'Yes ;  I'd  like  to  have  a  crowbar.' 

'  What  for  ? ' 

'To  PRY  that  tough  beefsteak  out  of  my 
teeth.' 

'Indeed;  and  while  you  are  prying  with 
the  crowbar,  will  you  please  try  to  raise  a 
little  money  to  pay  your  board  bill?'— 57. 


Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press,  July  22, 

l83S. 


Pub.  Fung.  —  An  abbreviation  for 
public  functionary. 

Publishment. — A  New  England  term, 
used  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  banns  of  marriage. 

PuccooN.  —  The  poke  -  berry  or 
BLooD-RooT,  both  of  which  see. 
Puccoon  is  a  generic  Indian  name 
for  plants  which  furnish  coloring 
pigments. 

Pucker  Up  ! — Cease  talking.  A  slang 
exclamation  equivalent  to,"  dry  up." 

PuDJiKY, — Fussy. 

Pueblo. —  A  Spanish-Mexican  term 
for  an  Indian  village,  formerly 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of 
an  official  of  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy.  Pueblo  Indian. — A 

Catholic  Indian.  These  red  men 
of  New  Mexico  are  semi-civilized 
and  are  under  the  care  of  Catholic 
priests.  They  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  are  so  called  because  they 
dwell  in  villages  and  subsist  by 
agriculture,  instead  of  living  in 
lodges  and  depending  upon  the 
chase,  like  the  wild  Indians  of  the 

mountains  and  plains. Pueblo 

REMAINS.  —  These,  says  Charles 
Morris,  in  his  Monuments  0/  Ancient 
America,  are  ruins  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  peculiar  erections, 
very  numerous  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande,Colorado,and 
Gila  rivers,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a  partly-civilized  race,  differing 
from  all  others.  The  Pueblo  Pintado 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It 
is  built  of  small  flat  slabs  of  greyish 
sandstone  ;  between  the  s..ones  are 
layers  of  small  colored  pebbles, 
the  edifice  at  a  distance  resembling 
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brilliant  mosaic  work.  It  is  thirty 
feet  high,  and  embraces  three 
stories,  the  upper  portion  of  each 
story  forming  a  terrace.  The 
building  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  long,  and  contains  fifty-three 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
Pueblo  Una  Vicla  is  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  long, 
while  that  called  the  "  Chettro 
Kettle,"  is  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  yards  long,  and  each  story 
has  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
rooms. 


the  Gulf  in  Mexico." 

YOUR    VEST. — See 
PULL  FOOT. — See  Foot. 


— Pull  down 
Vest. To 

-PULL- 


ING-BONE. — The  merry -thought  or 

wish-bone  of  English  children. 

To    PULL    IT.  —  To  run. To 

PULL  OUT. — To  abandon ;  to  with- 
draw. 

He  is  rich,  but  he  knows  that  if  he  keeps 
his  money  in  the  sliow  business  any  longer 
he  will  lose  it  all,  and  so  he  has  pulled  out  ; 
and  we  would  too,  except  that  we  do  not 
want  to  sacrifice  all  the  money  wc  have 
in  show  property. -- il/i'ssoirrt  Republican, 
February  24tli,  i8b8. 


hi 

, 

J 

t 

Puff-Workers. —  Penny-a-liners, 
who  make  a  business  of  writing 
paragraphs  puffing  theatrical  per- 
formers. 

Everj;  professional,  no  matter  ct  what 
grade,  is  afflicted  with  an  unquenchable 
tliirst  for  newspaper  publicity,  hence  press 
parngr.Tphers,  cr,  as  they  are  professionally 
ternud,  fui-f  wokkers,  have  multiplied  in 
all  the  big  cities,  and  do  a  thriving  trade. 
It  is  not  always  the  most  talented  people 
who  are  best  paid,  as  oftener  those  whose 
names  have  figured  most  in  print  regardless 
of  their  stage  capabilities  command  the 
largest  wages —iVtw  York  Mcrciiyy,  ]u\y  zi, 
latiB. 


Puke.  —  (i)     A    low    contemptible 

fellow;   a  cad;    a  snob. (2)  A 

Missourian  is  so  nicknamed. 


Pull. — Besides  the  phrases  in  which 
pull  occurs  common  to  the  slang  of 
both  countries,  there  are  a  few  dis- 
tinctively  American    applications. 

PuLL-BACK-DREss. — A  womau's 

gown  tightly  draped  in  front,  all  the 
fulness  being  taken  to  the  back.  In 
a  song  popular  at  the  time  of  this 
fashion,  a  woman  is  made  to  com- 
mend  it  because  "  it  showed  her 

handsome  shape!  " Pull  Dick, 

PULL  DEVIL. — A  variation  of  the 
English    proverbial   saying,  "pull 

devil,  pull  baker." Pull  doo. — 

A  corruption  of /oi</£  d'ea",  a  water- 
hen  ;  a  small  black  duck  common  on 


-To 


PULL 
To 


UP    STAKES.  —  See 

PULL    WOOL  OVER 


Stake. s. 

THE  eyes. — See  Wool. 


Pullman  Cars.  —  These  luxurious 
vehicles  have  become  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  England.  As  is  well 
known,  they  derived  their  distinc- 
tive name  from  an  American  who 
first  introduced  them. 


Pulpiteer. — A  clergyman. 

The  attention  of  women  who  think  that 
certain  social  reform.s  would  be  promoted  if 
tlu'ir  sex  possessed  the  ballot,  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  Rev.  T.  Do  Witt  Talmage. 
Although  this  learned  pulpiteek  does  not 
believe  that  men  have  a  right  to  compel  a 
woman  to  pay  taxes,  and  withhold  the  ballot 
from  her  at  the  same  time,  he  doubts  if  her 
suflrage  would  advance  the  cause  of  progress. 
—Neia  York  World,  February  14,  1888. 


Pulque. — A  well-known  intoxicating 
beverage,  prepared  from  the  sap  of 
the  MAGUEY  or  century  plant. 


Puma  {Felis  con  color).— This  animal  is 
known  under  various  names — 
panther,  catamount,  American 
lion,  and  cougar  {q.v.). 


Pumpkin. — When  made  into  pies,  a 
favorite  American  dish. 
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Hannah  is  a  smart,  willin'  gall,  and  a  racl 
worker,  and  a  prime  cook  into  the  bargain  ; 
but  let  her  alone  in  the  doughnut  line  and 
for  PUMTKIN  VIES.— McCli)itoch's  Tales. 

He  thinks  some  pumpkins  of 


HIMSELF. — This  is  equivalent  to 
the  highest  self-appreciation.  The 
antithesis  of  some  pumpkins  is  small 
POTATOES,  applied  to  things  that 
are  mean  and  petty.  The  English 
e.xpression,  "no  small  beer,"  will 
also  occur  to  mind. 

The  Miss  A 's  cut  a  tall  swathe,  I  tell 

you,  for  they  say  they  are  descended  from  a 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  their 
relations  in  England  are  some  pumkins 
TOO.— Saw  Slick's  Human  Nature, 

Puncheons.  —  Rough  -  hewn  logs, 
smoothed  on  one  side  and  laid 
down  as  flooring.  A  substitute 
until  bright  prospects  enable  the 
settler  to  build  a  more  substantial 
dwelling  than  the  rude  log  hut  in 
which  puncheon  floors  are  generally 
found. 

Punctuated. — A   ^  ^""i  to  be 

v/eW  punctuated  w.  .gi,  .i^e  when 
rapturously  received  by  the  lis- 
teners— the  simile  being  that  bursts 
of  applause  are  as  frequent  as  are 
punctuation  marks  on  a  printed 
page. 

Punk. — Rotten  wood,  used  as  tinder. 

To  PUNK. — A  New  Yorli  term, 

probably  a  corruption  of  "to 
punch,"  with  which  it  is  identical 
in  meaning. 

PuNKiN.— A  corruption  of "  pumpkin." 
PuNKiN  SEED  (Pomotis  Vul- 
garis) ;  also  called  bream  and  sun- 
fish.  In  form,  this  denizen  of 
fresh  waters  is  not  unlike  a  punp- 
kin-seed,  hence  its  name. 

Punt. — A  canoe-like  boat,  fashioned 
out  of  a  large  tree.  This  is  a 
Maryland  and  Virginia  usage ;  in 


England  flat-bottomed  boats    are 
called  punts. 

PuPELO. — A  whilom  New  England 
term  for  cider -brandy. 

Puppy  (Cant).  —  Blind  ;  doubtless 
from  the  condition  of  puppies  when 
first  born. 

Pure  Quill. — A  strange  synonym  for 
"  the  real  thing  ";  the  very  essence 
of  an  argument.  Also  applied  to 
any  object  tliought  worthy  of  super- 
lative praise. 

'  Yer  see,'  he  felt  to  explain, '  when  religun 
is  relij^un,  an'  it's  the  puke  quill  an'  no 
water  in  it,  there's  never  one  of  us  but  kin 
take  it  in  large  doses  and  be  thankful  to  the 
Lord  fur  sending  the  messenger ;  but  when 
an  onery,  wuthless  cuss  like  Joe  Williams 
sots  up  to  hev  got  a  call  to  spread  the  Gospel, 
an'  he  cums  yere  among  us  as  know  him  to 
spread  it,  why,  we  feel  to  make  him  shet.' — 
Detroit  Free  Press,  August,  i888. 

Push-cart. — A  truck  or  barrow, 
pushed  by  hand. 

One  day  last  week  we  saw  an  old  darkey 
up  on  O'Kallon-street,  who  had  a  PUSH-CART. 
He  had  written  on  the  cart  The  Andante 
Express,  and  was  delighted  with  the  atten- 
tion that  he  received,— SM,o«ts  Republican, 
February  12,  1888. 

Pussy  Willow  {Salix  discolor). — From 
the  softness  of  the  expanding  cat- 
kins in  early  spring. 

Put  !— Formerly  a  New  Englandism 
for  Begone!  Now  common  through- 
out the  Union.  To  put  is  also 
used  in  a  similar  sense,  i.e.,  to 
start ;  to  be  off.    Also  to  put  off 

and  TO    put   out. To    put  a 

HEAD  ON   one. — See  Head. To 

put  it  in  strong. — To  speak  or 

act  with    emphasis. To    stay, 

PUT. — To    remain    where    placed. 

Put  up  ! — A  forcible  injunction 

to   silence,   equivalent    to    "  shut 
up!"  in  English  slang. 
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PuTTtN, — The  past  participle  of  to      putto. — A  ranchman's  term   in  the 


put;  frequently  heard,  lii<e  others 
of  similar  type— bou^hten,  casten, 
gotten,  proven,  etc.,  etc. 


South-west  for  a   .stake  to  which 
cattle  are  tethered. 

Putty- ROOT. — See  Adam  and  Eve. 
Putter,  To. — To  needlessly  engage  in 
fussy  work  of  no  special  benefit  to      Puzzle-Cove     (Cant).  —  A    lawyer, 
any  one.     Compare   with  English  Many  will  be  ready  to  agree  with 

"  to  potter."  bill  byke's  defmition. 
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K  .  —  Quite  corroct 
(korrcct).  A  citch- 
phrris(!  from  J  Sen 
Woolf's  dr.-ima  of 
"The  Mighty 
Dollar." 


Quackle,  To. — An  Englisli  provincial- 
ism, which  is  commonly  colloquial 
in  America — to  suffocate ;  to  choke. 

Quadroon. — Persons  whose  descent 
is  two  degrees  removed  from  pure 
black  are  called  quad  mans,  or  in 
Spanish,  cuartcivn.  The  descent 
is  :  white  man  and  black  woman  - 
mulatto  ;  white  man  and  mulatto 
woman -quiulivoH.  Often  a  very 
high  type  of  beauty  is  observable 
among  quadroons. 

Quag  (Cant), —  Untrustworthy;  un- 
safe. 

QuAHAUG. — A  New  l-lngland  name  for 
a  species  of  clam  of  the  genus  Venus 
mcrccnaria. — Sec  Coiioo. 

Quail   (Cant).  —  An    old    maid.- 


QuAiL  PiPi;. — A  woman's  tongue. 


belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
or  (hhificis. 

lie  lookod  bac.kw.inl  upon  tin;  icccMliiiK 
town,  aiul  consiil' r(!(l  wliiulicr  he  woiilil 
survive'  ever  a^aiii  to  l.ikc  his  old  iiaiiii:  ;iikI 
place  in  the  world  and  soo  the  broad, 
teeming  str(!ets,  handsome  structures,  aii<l 
lieaulifnl  ^i'ls  of  the  (Juakkh  City.  To 
liiiM  it  then  seemed  he  was  cutting  looso 
from  all  the  nether  \soxV\.—l'inkeHon'% 
Molly  Mnniiins  and  Detectives. 

QuAMiaH. — Sec  Kamas  root,  of  which 
it  is  a  variety. 

Quarter. — A  twenty-five  cent  piece  ; 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

'  Did  you  ever  h.ivo  a  indy  liand  yon  a 
load  Q(;AriTi:i{  ? '  'I  have.'  '  Nicely  dressed, 
hii;li-ionod  ladits?'  'Just  so.  There  w(M(! 
several  on  this  lino  who  used  to  hand  mo 
lead  QCAKTKKS."  'And  you  didn't  feel  like 
sayiiiK  anythiii^i  to  them?'  'TIkmi;  was  no 
need.  I  always  had  four  lead  nickels  ready 
to  return  for  clianne.'  —  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  January  21,  1888. 

Quarterage. — A  military  term  for  a 
soldier's  allowance. 

Quarters. — The  negro  huts  on  a 
plantation  in  slavery  times;  the 
term  still  survives  to  designate  the 
houses  of  black  people. 


Quaker.  Quaker  Gun. — An  imitation 
gun  made  of  wood  or  other  material, 
and  placed  in  the  port-hole  of  a 
vessel,  or  the  embrasure  of  a  fort, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  ;  so 
called  from  its  inoffensive  charac- 
ter. —  Wcbstey. Quakers. — See 

Bluet.s. QuAKEk  City.— Phila- 
delphia. William  Penn,  its  founder, 


Quarter  Section. — See  Section. 

Quartz. — Pretty  good  quartz  any- 
how !  —  Said  when  a  man  makes 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

'The  boys  tell  me  it's  a  brass  mine,  but  if 
it  ain't  brass  'tis  gold,  sure  ;  and  if  it  ain't 
that  it's  GOOD  oLAKTz  Attvuow.— American 
I'af-cr. 
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QucEN  ANN. — A  vulgar  corruption  of 

"  quinine." 

Queen  City. — Cincinnati.  Also  called 
I'ljuKoPoLis  (q.v.)  and  Paris  of 
America  (i].v.). 

Queen  City  of  the  Lakes.  — Buffalo, 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 


Queer.  —  Counterfeit    money. 

Shoving  tiik  quekr.  —  Circu- 
lating spurious  money,    paper  or 

specie.  Queer    siiovers.  — 

Those  who  put  bad  money  into 
circulation.  Slang  in  England,  but 
colloquial  in  the  States. 

A  middle-aged  man,  weaiiiiR  a  dark  suit, 
dark  overcoat,  and  a  black  stilt'  hat  entered 
Edward  Denipsey's  saloon,  2856  Cas?s  Ave- 
nue, Friday  evejiinp;,  when  he  succeeded  in 
passing  a  counterfeit  silver  dollar.  He  had 
a  number  of  coins  of  the  same  kind,  and 
passed  more  of  them  at  other  places  during 
the  evening.  The  counterfeit  is  said  to  be 
a  very  good  one,  difficult  to  detect  and 
easily  passed  on  store-keepers.  The  police 
are  looking  for  the  qu'ckk  suovek,  and  are 
confident  of  effecting  his  capture. — Missouri 
Republican,  March  4,  1888. 

The  evidence  is  strong  against  the 
accused,  an  excellent  pair  of  copper  moulds 
for  making  the  quekk  having  been  found  on 
his  premises. — Missouri  Republican,  January 
25,  i888. 


Qucs  (Cant). — Points, 
corruption  of  "  cues." 


Obviously  a 


Quick  and  the  dead. — A  new  drink 
has  been  called  the  "Quick  and 
the  Dead,"  after  the  title  of  Miss 
Rives'  last  novel.  It  is  made  of 
Apollinaris  water  and  brandy. 
Brandy  is  the  "  quick,"  and  Apol- 
linaris water  the  "  dead. ' '  U  ndoubt- 


edly  some  will  a.'^k  for  more  of  the 
iltiick  and  less  of  the  dead. — See 
Drinks. 


Quick  Bosoms. 

tation. 


-Explained  by  quo- 


Our  mo<!crn  fdibusters  are  the  scum  of 
our  society,  not  men  whom  quick  nosoMS 
drive  upon  desperate  adventincs  ;  but  men 
whom  rascality  has  outl.iwed,  men  whom 
society,  insti  ad  of  sending  furlh  with 
blessings,  kii:ks  out  with  contempt.  IJroken- 
dowii  gamblers,  drunken  lawyers,  unsuc- 
cessful ptibjicans,  dissipated  shoemakers, 
detested  swindlers,  men  under  whose  feet 
every  plank  has  broken,  and  those  who 
nowadays  assume  the  bearing,  and  attempt 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Cortez  or  of  Clive. 
— New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Quicker  -n  Greased  Lightniw  — 
(Juicker  than  an  express  train. — 
See  Greased  lightning. 


Quiddling. — Uncertain;  unsteady. 

Qua. — To    GET  UP   AND   QUILL. —  To 

depart  in  haste ;  to  move  quickly. 
Texas. 

Quilting  Bee. — See  Bee. 

Quirt. — A  riding-whip,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  made  of  raw 
hide  and  leather  plaited  together, 
with  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  handle. 

It  was  at  once  agieed  that  he  wasn't  the 
siire-enough  broncho -buster  he  thought 
himself,  and  he  was  compared  very  unfavor- 
ably to  various  heroes  of  the  quirt  and 
spurs  who  lived  in  Texas  Colorado  ;  for  the 
best  rider,  like  the  best  hunter,  is  invariably 
either  dead  or  else  a  resident  of  some  other 
district.— C«i<MO'  Magazine,  October,  1888. 

-To  QUIRT. — To  break  in  wild 


horses. 
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A  c  c  o  o  N .  —  ( Pfocyon 
lotor). — SeeQooii. 

Race-Track. — A  racc- 

cours3. 

Rackabones.  —  This 
term,  which  almost 
carries  its  meaning  on  its  face, 
is  applied  either  to  a  wreck  of  a 
horsj,  or  to  an  emaciated  human 
being.  "Racks"  is  the  name 
given  by  English  horse-copers  to 
the  bones  of  a  dead  horse. 

Radical.  —  Also  contemptuously 
shortened  to  Rad.  American 
Rcidiccils  were  a  section  of  tlie 
Republican  party,  who  so  clung  to 
the  Union  that  to  preserve  it,  when 
the  anti-slavery  crisis  arose,  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other 
constitutional  rights.  As  a  party 
name  in  England  it  was  used  as 
early  as  1818. 

Raft, — (i)  A  float  of  wood,  boards, 
or  logs.  Neither  the  name  nor  the 
object  itsp'-'  ■  of  course,  dis- 
tinctively 'an,  except  no  far 
as  size  is  concerned.  The  log 
r  -fts  formed  in  the  head  waters  of 
the  great  rivers,  more  especially  the 
Mississippi,  are  of  almost  incredible 
dimensions.  Timber  felled  in  the 
interior  is  by  this  means  floated  to 
its  destination,  and  the  raftsmen 
employed  in  the  traffic  build  rough 
cabins  and  live  on  them  for  months 

at  a  time. (2)  The  immense  size 

of  some  of  these  rafts  has  led  to  the 


use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
large  number  or  quantity,  thus  a 
man  with  his  "quiver"  full  would 
be  said  to  have  a  whole  raft  of 
children. To  raft.— To  tran- 
sport on  a  raft. Rafting. — The 

business  of  constructing  and  float- 
ing   rafts. Raft    duck.  —  See 

BUOADBILL. 

Rag.— (i)  Used  colloquially  for  any 
piece  of  linen,  e.g.,  a  towel;  a 
sheet;  and,  vulgarly,  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  A  similar  diver- 
gence exists  in  respect  to  "  rocks  " 
for  "  stones,"  "  dirt  "  for  "  earth," 

etc. (2)  From  this  usage  arises 

the  practice  amongst  soldier.s  of 
calling  the  regimental  flag  or  colors 
a  rag ;  in  this  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  employed  in  a  half-affec- 
tionate, half-familiar  manner. 

I  have  a  little  flag  (it  belonged  to  one  of 
our  cavalry  regiments),  presenicd  to  me  by 
one  of  the  wounded  ;  it  was  taken  by  the 
Seccsh  in  a  fight,  and  rescued  by  our  men  in 
a  bloody  skirinisli  following.  It  cost  throe 
men's  lives  to  get  back  tliat  four-by-thrce 
flag — to  tear  it  from  the  breast  of  a  dead 
rebel — for  tlie  name  of  getting  their  little 
RAG  back  again. —  Wult  Whitwan  in  Century 
Magazine,  October,  i883. 

Rag  (Cant).— a  dollar. To 

TAKE  THE  RAG  OFF  THE  BUSH. — 

To  outvie ;  to  bear  the  palm  ;  to 
outdo. — See  Bush. — —Rag  car- 
I'ET.  —  Known  in  Englnnd  as  a 
"  scrap  hearthrug  "  or  "  carpot,"  of 
home  manufacture   from  strips  of 

cloth  knitted  or  sewn  together. 

Ragged  (Cant). — Abused;  slan- 
dered.   The  criminal  classes  show 
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unwonted  wordly  wisdom  in  this 

definition. Rag-water    (Cant). 

— All  kinds  of  intoxicating  drink 
receive  this  name.  Cause  and 
effect  are  here  often  intimately 
co-related. 

'Rah  -Rah  -Rah  !— The  Harvard  cheer. 
— A  vocable  now  common  every- 
where. To  'rAh  is  frequent  both 
in  writing  and  speaking.  A  cor- 
ruption of  "hurrah." 

So  long  as  Mr.  Cleveland  appeared  to  be 
an  unavoidable  necessity  the  Indiana  Demo- 
cracy denounced  him  lieartily,  and  raiikd 
for  Hill  till  the  brass  began  to  wear  off  its 
lungs.  Now  that  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  powerful  rivals,  and  possible 
that  he  will  not  get  the  vote  of  his  own  State 
in  convention,  the  Indiana  Democracy  is 
rending  its  throat  with  'kah  forGrover! — 
Mobile  Register,  1888. 

Raid,  To. — To  roust  out ;  to  make 
legal  search.  From  "  raid,"  a  pre- 
datory excursion. 

Detectives  Condon  and  McFarland,  of  the 
Third  district,  raiiied  a  refuge  for  thieves, 
718,  North  Fifteenth  Street,  at  an  early  hour 
yesterday  morning,  and  captured  a  notorious 
character  named  Kd.  Boyle. — Missouri  Re- 
publican, February  22,  1888. 

RAIL. — To    RIDE    ON    A   RAIL. — When 

Judge  Lynch  holds  court,  if  the 
extreme  penalty  is  not  meted  out 
to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
popular  resentment,  punishment  is 
often  administrated  in  the  form  of 
RAIL-RIDING.  The  unwilHng  culprit 
is  set  upon  a  rail,  none  too  broad, 
and  carried  through  the  streets, 
the  finale  being  reached  in  a 
ducking,  or  tarring  and  feather- 
ing. Rail-rilling  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  FENCE  RIDING  {sCC 
Fence),  though  too  frequent  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  latter  often  qualifies 
for  the  former. 


Railroad  Terminology,  etc. — Ameri- 
can railways,  or  railroads  as  they 
are  called,  besides  being  marvels 


of  engineering  skill,  are  managed 
and  worked  so  differently  to  Eng- 
lish lines,  that  they  at  once  arouse 
the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  old- 
world  stranger  within  the  American 
gates.  To  begin  with,  the  termi- 
nology exhibits  a  most  marked 
divergence.  The  following  list 
comprises  the  more  important 
variations.  (A  fuller  explanation 
of  many  of  the  terms  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  place.) 

In  the  United  States  the  railroad  is  the 
English  railway;  Railroad  depot,  railway 
station  ;  Cow-catcher  or  pilot,  plough  ;  En- 
gineer, engine-driver;  Fireman,  stoker; 
Conductor,  guard ;  Ticket  office,  booking- 
office  ;  Baggage,  luggage ;  Baggage  car,  lug- 
gage van;  Passenger  car,  carriage;  Track, 
line;  Turn-out,  siding  ;  Frog,  crosring  plate; 
Switches,  points  ;  Check  rails,  guard  rails  ; 
Trucks(under  the  cars),  bogies;  Switching 
off,  shunting;  Freight  train,  goods  train. 

The  development  of  the  American 
railroad  system  has  been  most 
marked  and  rapid.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago  the  dream  of  a  line 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  was  the  butt  and  shaft  of 
ridicule;  and  Burton,  after  visiting 
Utah  in  1856,  remarked  that  "  such 
a  railway  may  possibly  be  built  in 
the  next  century."  As  usual,  the 
unlikely  has  happened  ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  less 
than  five  railways  uniting  East  and 
West,  to  saying  nothing  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  the  British 
Dominions. 

The  Union-Central  Pacific  was  the  first 
of  these  great  lines  completed.  The  com- 
pound name  arises  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Central  Pacific  of  Cali- 
fornia to  build  eastward  and  the  Union 
Pacific  of  Nebraska  to  build  westward  till 
they  met,  each  road  to  have  mileage  subsidy 
anci  land  grant  for  tiie  distance  it  constructed 
the  road.  They  met  at  Promontory  Point, 
a  spur  of  the  Idaho  mountains,  which  runs 
down  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  ;  and 
there,  on  the  loth  of  May,  iSOcj,  the  cele- 
brated last  spike  was  driven  with  a  silver 
hammer,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
two  roads  soon  after  agreed  to  put  their 
junction  at  the  old  Mormon  town  of  Ogden, 
east  of  the  lake,  and  in  time  they  passed 


till 
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under  one  management.  Both  corporations 
bi'Ran  their  groat  work  in  the  darkest  period 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  completed  it  diiring 
llio  era  of  lii^licst  urices  and  the  flood-tiiie 
of  greenbacks  and  speculation.  The  cost 
was  enorniDMS,  and  the  Lcnishitive  scandals 
fearful.  The  road  starts  at  Omaha,  and, 
after  ^ntirini;  the  Platte  Valley,  enters  on  a 
long  incline  of  yx)  miles,  aver.iging  a  rise  of 
ten  feet  to  the  mile— so  liie  passenger  is 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  Alleghanies 
before  he  gets  in  sight  of  tlie  Kockies, 
without  observing  the  ascent.  From  Chey- 
enne to  Slierman  the  rise  is  very  rapi<l,  and 
thence  to  the  snnnnit  of  the  VVasatch  the 
road  is  on  a  ridge  or  plateau,  crossing  occa- 
sional ridges,  l-'roni  Wasatch,  second  highest 
point  on  the  line,  it  descends  r.ipidly  3,800 
feet  to  the  shore  of  Salt  Lake,  and  then 
crosses  near  600  miles  of  desert  and  low 
rocky  ridge  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the 
highest  station  is  but  little  over  7,000  feet. 
The  Northern  I'aeitic  was  next  in  time. 
Completely  crushed  by  the  great  panic  of 
187^,  the  projectors  w.iited  patiently  till  the 
revival  of  business  ;  they  then  reorganized, 


and  desert,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
valleys  of  California  west  of  the  Sierras. 
Vet  it  probably  has  more  startling  curiosi- 
ties on  its  line  than  any  other  route.  The 
scenery  is  of  the  grand  and  extremely 
rugged  type — the  bare  mountains,  the  deep 
ragged  canyons  and  the  rocky  plateaus  have 
the  awlul  itnpiessiveness  of  desolation. 
Such  are  the  main  lines  only.  The  con- 
nections include  many  thousand  miles  of 
rail,  and  are  stimulating  trade  and  develop- 
ment.—6"ni /it  f  (aliricl^iil),  iHM. 

Rail,  to. — To  travel  by  rail- 
way.   To     RAILROAD.  —  (l)      In 

Pennsylvania  a  guard  is  said  to  rail- 
road  for  a  living. (2)  Idiomati- 
cally, to  do  a  thing  hastily. 

Senator  Edwards  (dem),  in  explaining  his 
vote  in  the  negative,  said  that  the  only 
proper  term  for  describing  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  KAii.KOADlNO.  lie  for  one  could  not 
vote  for  a  measure  hurried  through  without 

.! r__    _i_  i;i. .  „.,.; *#.- :    M  .  j...  i.;:  .  . .. 
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completed 

old  bonds,  which  were  considered  worth- 
less for  a  while,  up  to  par — a  financial 
success  without  par.dlel.  Duhiih,  the  start- 
ing point  on  Lake  Superior,  is  but  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  road  encounters 
but  slight  elevations  till  it  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  Kocky  .Mountains;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  thit  winter  travel  on  it 
IS  but  little  more  obsaucted  than  on  more 
southern  roads.  A  great  advantage  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  road  traverses  very 
little  alkali  land,  the  dust  of  the  soda 
plains  being  a  great  annoyance  on  the 
southern  roads.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has 
still_  less  alkali  land,  but  more  desert, 
as  it  crosses  the  great  Kpewattin  wilder- 
ness, that  high,  rocky  plateau  stretching 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
lofty  mountain  of  plutonic  rock,  the  rock 
having  been  swept  southward  bv  icebergs, 
and  scattered  in  the  form  of  boulders 
and  drift  gravel.  West  of  that  it  crosses 
the  vast  and  very  fertile  plain  of  Ked  River; 
farther  on  it  traverses  a  good  grazing  coun- 
try, and  then  the  mountains  anr'  Uritish 
Cohimbia.  In  American  territory  the 
Southern  or  Texas  Pacific  was  the  first 
favored,  and  was  the  particular  pet  of 
Jefferson  Davis  when  secietarv  of  war.  Part 
of  the  region  it  crosses  was  Dought  under 
the  Gadsden  treaty  of  1853,  only  because 
the  level  of  the  Gila  was  tlie  natural  route 
for  a  trans-continental  railway.  The  war 
ruined  the  scheme  apparently.  Yet  it  was 
revived  in  1H75,  and  tno  road  was  completed 
in  18S1.  It  is  already  the  favorite  route  for 
winter  and  spring.  The  Atchiion,  TopeU;;, 
and  Santa  Fe  runs  through  rather  the 
roughest  region  of  any,  traversing  about 
1,000  miles  of  almost  imbrokvn  mountain 


It  is  not  good  legislation  to  railroad  bills 
through  the  house  without  having  full  and 
intelligent  discussion,  and  also  a  ipioi  um  of 
the  members  present  to  decide  whether  or 
not  these  measures  shall  be  passed.— /6i.i'. 

Rail-car. — A  railway  coach. 

— Sf^I'ULLMAN  CARS. RaILROAO 

ciTV.  —  Indianapolis,  in  Indiana. 
This  sobriquet  is  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  there  a  great  many  lines 
of  railway  find  a  common  centre. 

Railroader. — An  employe  on 

a  railway. 

They  succeeded  in  convincing  the  miners 
that  their  own  troubles  could  be  settled  with- 
out much  difficulty,  but  that  it  was  simple 
folly  for  them  to  attempt  to  longer  bolster  up 
the  RAiLRoADKRS  lu  tlieir  fight.— AVi*;  York 
\V((kly  Times,  February  22,  il.S3. 

Rails  (Cant).  —  Curtain  lectures — 
railing  indeed. 

RAiNCLOAK. — A  watcrproof  cloak  is  so 
called  in  the  West. — See  Gossamer. 

RAist. — This  word  is  by  no  means  a 
drone  in  the  community  of  words. 
— A  raise  is  frequently  synonymous 
with  a  fraudulent  action ;  a  getting 
the  better  of  one. 
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About  a  year  ago  Spencer,  who  draws  a 
six-dollur  pension,  kaiseo  one  of  his  checks 
to  3,000  dels.,  and,  presentinit  it  to  a  Kearney 
county  bank,  drew  out  jix)  dols.,  leaving  the 
balance  on  deposit.  Wlien  the  check  reached 
the  St.  Louis  sub-trcasurv  the  raisk  was 
discovered,  and  rej-orted  to  the  Topeka 
olhciais  ;  a  special  at;cnt  was  sent  out,  and 
Spencer  arrested. —WiJSoi<r»  Republican, 
l-ebruary  15,  1888. 

To  RAISE  or  TO  MAKE   A  RAISE. 

— To  procure  or  obtain ;  to  make 
a  haul  or  "  raise  the  wind,"  e.g., 
"  Cora,  I'm  hungry  ;  raise  me  some 

crackers    and   cheese." To  ke 

RAISED,  or  TO  RAISE  (uscd  both  of 
persons  and  things). — To  be  reared  ; 
to  propagate.  Children areraised not 
"reared,"  and  crops  rarely  grow, 
they  are  raised  instead.  This  usage 
is  an  Old  English  survival,  and  was 
used  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Chertbury 
in  his  memoirs. 

'  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? '  '  Oh, 
ever  sinced  nie  and  Daw  was  married,  or 
ninli  about  fifteen  years,  but  I  was  iiaiskd 
in  the  sand  hills  in  Rockingham  county.' — 
The  Atiiericaii,  June  2-,  ibS8. 

Mgk,  Capel  and  a  KENTfCKV  Girl.— 
Mgr.  Capcl  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  the 
otiier  evening,  the  spokeswoman  of  the  party 
being  the  daughter  of  our  ex-minister  to  a 
foreign  court  and  a  Catholic.  '  I  don't  mean 
the  man,'  she  said, 'he  is  ill-mannered.  It 
was  this  way:  I  was  talking  to  him  and  in 
some  way  referred  to  my  youth,  and  said  I 
had  been  raised  in  Kentucky.'  '  Hut,  madam,' 
he  said,  with  provoking  irrelevancy,  and  in 
a  tore  of  supercilious  criticism,'  you  should 
not^ay  raised.  Ured  is  better;  we  say  so 
in  England.'  '  Do  you  ? '  I  answered  with 
considerable  warmth  ;  '  well,  I  don't.  In 
Kentucky  we  breed  cattle  and  l.orscs  and 
mules  [and  formerly  niggers  she  might  have 
addedj  and  raise  children.  Then  1  turned 
my  back  on  him  quite  as  politely  as  he  had 
begun  the  dispute,  and  I  felt  better.'— 
Wiishiiigtoii  I'ost. 

I  was  raised  there  right  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Tennessee,  but  I  was  born  just  over  the 
line  in  Alabama.— J.  //.  Beiulle's  Western 
miJs. 

This  is  an  uncommon  child !  Look  at  his 
great  size!  His  large  head!  His  eyes  I  I 
never  saw  his  equal  before  1  He  will  be 
worth  RMbinal— Concord  Monitor,  1888. 

As  an  instance  of  raise  applied  to 
crops  the  following  may  be  quoted  ; 


Major  Guerdon  G.  Moore,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Florida,  says  if  he  ever  gets 
into  that  State  again  it  will  be  in  a  box ;  he 
never  will  go  there  of  his  own  accord.  Ho 
says  they  onl;  raise  niggers,  alligators, 
swamps,  and  miasma.  Confound  a  State 
that  can't  raise  grass.- D(h7>'  Intcr-Ocean, 
Feb.  14,  ib88. 

Variants     are     to     be      raised 

CIVILIZED,  or  TO  BE  RAISED 
BEFORE     THE     WOODS    WAS    BURNT, 

metaphors  which  explain  them- 
selves.  To   RAISE  ONE   is    tO  gCt 

an  advantage ;  to  cap  a  story  ;  etc. ; 
a  colloquial  use  of  the  term  in 
poker. 

One  evening  a  tourist,  who  had  been 
devoting  the  suinmiT  to  tiout  fishing  in  the 
Cimarron,  was  telling  some  pretty  good-sized 
fish  stories  to  a  long-haired  frontiersman, 
who,  while  listening,  was  evidently  studying 
how  \u)  might  see  the  tourist  and  raise  him 
on  the  si/cot  his  yarn.  The  tourist  ended. 
The  frontiersman  shifted  his  quid  of  tobacco 
to  the  other  check  and  followed  with  a 
capper. — New  York  Mercury,  July  zi,  1888. 

Raising    a    house,    raising 

BEE,  or  RAISING. — Interchangeable 
terms  for  a  party  of  neighbors  and 
friends  assembled  to  put  together 
and  build  a  frame-house —  a  social 
custom  now  fast  disappearing,  and 
only   now   practised   in   the   back 

country. — See  IJee. To  raise  a 

BET. — The  same   as   going  better 

(in  poker). — See    Go   better. 

"I'o  raise  a  bead. — See  Bead. 

To  raise  Cain. — See  Cain. To 

RAISE     hair.  —  See    Hair. To 

RAISE  THE  HATCHET.— 5^rHATCHET. 
To       RAISE       A       RACKET. — To 

make  a  disturbance  or  commotion. 

Raising. — A     New     England 

term  for  yeast.  It  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  French  levain, 
leaven.  liaising,  however,  is  a  sur- 
vival of  Old  English  usage,  having 
been  uscd  by  Gayton. 


Rake. — In    certain 
ments,  a  comb. 


German    settle- 


Rakchclly. —  Utterly  abandoned;   a 
compound  of  "rake"  and  "hell." 
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M.  (Ic  Foiirijon,  behind  her,  lifted  his  eye- 
brows. '  Jos!>,'  he  sai<l,  asiile  to  Knight,  '  is 
a  good  fellow  enough  up  liere  among  the 
women  and  babies  ;  hut  with  his  own  crew, 
at  St.  Cliarles,  there  is  no  more  rakkhklly 
scamp  in  New  Orleans.' — Scribiur's  Muna- 
sine,  1887. 

RALPH   (Cant). — A  stupid  fellow;    a 
fool. 


RAMBUNCTIOUS. — Quarfclsome  ;  ugly 
tempered. 

Miners  at  Butte,  Nev.,  recently,  were  per- 
suaded with  diHiculty  to  enter  a  mine,  hav- 
ing a  superstitious  fear  that  it  was  haunted. 
So  it  was,  as  a  large  and  ham  uf  serious  goat 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  mineral  cabin 
aiid  made  things  lively  for  the  time  being, — 
Daily  Intcr-Occan,  March  2,  1888. 

RAMMER  (Cant).— The  arm. 

Ramsammv. — In  the  West  Indies  a 
generic  name  for  a  coolie. 

Ranch,  Rancho  (Spanish).  —  (i) 
A  rude  hut  of  posts  and  boughs 
of  trees,  a  collection  of  which, 
in    Northern     Mexico,    formed    a 

village. (2)  A  cattle  station  or 

farm.  The  word  has  now  become 
very  popular,  and  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  into  American  speech 
in  the  sense  of  a  farm  ;  a  small 
estate,  etc.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  every  habitation  out- 
side a  town  is  a  ranch.  There 
are  hay,  grain,  milk,  horse,  cattle, 
and  even  chicken  ranches !  The 
word  has  in  fact  travelled  from 
Northern  Mexico  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  amplifying  its  applica- 
tion as  it  advanced.  Correctly 
speaking,  however,  a  ranch  is  a 
cattle  station,  the  industry  itself, 
together  with  its  "outfit,"  and  its 
terminology,  having  been  copied 
from  the  Mexicans. — See  Cow-boy 

AND   BRAND. 

At  the  main  ranch  there  will  be  a  cluster 
of  log  buildings,  including  a  separate  cabin 
for  the  foreman  or  ranchuian ;  often  another 


in  which  to  cook  and  eat ;  a  long  house  for 
the  men  to  sleep  in  ;  stables,  sheds,  a  black- 
smith's shop,  etc., — the  whole  group  forming 
quite  a  little  settlement,  with  the  corrals, 
the  stacks  of  natural  hay,  and  the  patches 
of  fenced  land  for  gardens  or  horse  pas- 
tures. This  little  settlement  may  be  situated 
right  out  in  the  treeless,  nearly  level  open, 
but  much  more  often  is  placed  in  the  partly 
wooded  bottom  of  a  creek  or  river,  sheltered 
by  the  usual  background  of  sombre  brown 
\\\\\s.— Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

To  RANCH. — To  engage  in  the 

cattle-raising  industry. Ran- 
cher    or     RANCHMAN. — A     cattlc 

raiser. Rancheria.  —  Rarely 

heard  now,  but  formerly  and  cor- 
rectly the  collection   of   buildings 

on    a  ranch. Ranchero. — The 

same  as  ranchman  ;  ranchero  being 
the  more  lengthy  Spanish  form. 
Also  in  the  extreme  South-west,  a 

peasant. Rancho,  a  ranch  ;  the 

original  form  of  the  word. 

Range. — A  cattleman's  term,  in  Texas, 
for  the  prairie  on  which  his  cattle 

feed. Hence,   colloquially,   to 

GO  over  the  range  is  to  die,  as 
any  reader  of  Bret  Harte's  frontier 
stories  knows ;  but  once  it  was 
limited  to  cattle,  and  so  applied 
because  beasts  thai  strayed  from 
the  main  herd,  or  went  over  the 
range,  were  more  apt  than  not  to 
meet  with  fatal  mishap. 

RANGLE,  To  (Cant).— -To  carry  on  a 
liason  with  more  than  one  woman 
at  a  time  —  a  fruitful  cause  of 
wrangling  should  they  meet. 

rantankerous.  —  Cantankerous.  — 
Given  to  quarrelsomeness.  Either 
a  variant  of  cantankerous  or  a 
derivative  of  rantan,  which,  in  Old 
English,  signified  a  drunken  row. 

Rape,  To.  —  To  commit  rape ;  to 
violate  a  woman  by  force. 

Henry  Tomlin,  the  man  who  committed 
RATE  on  Mrs.  Ogan,  near  Ennis,  some  time 
last  year,  was   tried  in  court  this   week, 
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Tomlin  is  a  brutal  fellow,  having,  sonic  years 
BKo,  it  is  said,  RAPen  his  stcp-daii^hicr,  in 
sonic  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  Hud  to  Texas 
to  escape  justice.  —  iliuouri  Htpublican, 
March  31,  iBSIi. 

Rapper. — A  contemptuous  term  for  a 

SPIRITUALIST  (qv). 


R*T. — In  England  a  turncoat ;  but 
in  addition  to  this  signiAcation, 
among  American  printers,  it  de- 
notes a  workman  who  consents  to 
receive  a  wage  lower  in  scale  than 

that  demanded  by  his  fellows. 

To  RAT. — The  same  remarks, 
mutatis  mutandis,  apply  to  this  verb 

as  to  the  corresponding  noun. 

Kat  office. — A  printing  establish- 
ment in  which  such  practices  occur. 
■ — Hats! — An  ejaculation  expres- 
sive of  contemptuous  sarcasm  or 
indifference. 

I  * 

The  somewhat  notorious  Rev.  Abbott  Kit- 
ridf^c  is  in  a  fever  of  discontent  btcausc  the 
President  of  this  great  Republic,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  votes,  insulted  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  v.ist  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation by  his  gift,  in  your  ancl  my  name,  to 
the  religious  head  of  the  Papal  Church.  In 
the  language  of  Mrs.  Gougar,  ratsI  ratsI 
— Kamai  City  Times,  i81J8. 

Rat-thieving.  —  Sneak-thiev- 
ing ;  petty  pilfering  from  carriages, 
etc. 


Rating. — Special  rating. — In  com- 
mercial circles  to  obtain  a  special 

.  rating  is  to  ascertain  from  certain 
agencies  a  report  as  to  a  man's 
credit.  The  expression  is  fami- 
fiarly  colloquial  in  the  States. 

She  sat  down  one  day  and  wrote  to  a 
business  friend  of  her  father's,  in  whom  she 
reposed  entire  confidence,  and  asked  him 
to  write  to  a  commercial  agency  in  the  town 
where  his  broker's  home  was  and  obtain  a 
SPECIAL  RATING  of  the  man  who  evidently 
wished 'to  obtain  her  hand.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  a  case  of  Claude  Mclnotte's 
'  Lake  of  Coiiio '  or  noi.—Ttxai  Si/tings, 
September  ij,  i8&3. 


RATooNt.  —  The  growth  <3f  sugar 
canes,  after  the  "  stand  "  has  been 
once    cut. Hence    also    to 

RATOON. 

After  the  canes  arc  laid  and  cut,  they  are 
covered  with  ploughs  or  with  a  machine  called 
a  rotary  hoo,  and  the  ground  is  then  rolled 
to  press  the  dirt  close  to  the  sprouting  eyes. 
The  first  crop  is  called  plant-cane.  Next 
year  the  cane  sprouts  from  the  stubble,  and 
is  called  first  ratoons.  The  second  year  it 
sprouts  again,  and  is  called  second  ratoons. 
The  third  year  the  stubble  is  ploughed  up  and 
the  ground  sowed  with  field  peas,  which 
recuperates  the  land,  as  clover  does  in 
Northern  farms.  The  fourth  ^ear  it  is  again 
put  in  plant-cane.  A  good  yield  to  the  acre' 
IS  25  tons  of  plant-cane,  20  of  first  ratoons, 
and  15  of  second  ratoons.  On  the  Upper 
Coast,  above  New  Orleans,  it  is  customary 
to  let  the  stubble  ratoon  but  once.  In 
Cuba  it  often  katoons  six  successive  yeai^, 
but  tlie  cane  becomes  constantly  more  woody 
and  poorer  in  saccharine  mitter.—Scribners 
Magazine,  1887. 

RATTLED. — Confused  ;  perplexed  ;  ner- 
vous. From  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation of  "  rattle,"  to  shake. 

No  wonder  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  get  more  or  less  rattled  by  the 
rush  and  roar  of  business,  with  the  gas 
question,  the  cable,  and  the  L  road,  all  com- 
ing to  the  front  for  consideration  the  same 
evening. — Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  7,  188S. 

I  don't  deny  that  I  was  a  bitRATTLKO,  and 
that  my  lip  would  quiver  in  spite  of  me,  but 
I  was  at  the  same  time  fully  determined  to 
protect  the  store  if  it  cost  me  my  life.— A'ctw 
York  Sun,  1888. 

Rattlesnake  (Crotalus  hovridus).—k 
venomous  snake  of  a  well-kn%wn 
character,  which,  however,  is  not 

Eeculiar  to  America.  The  fact  is 
ere  deserving  of  mention  that  this 
reptile  at  one  time  was  adopted  as 
the  national  emblem,  the  United 
States' flag  having  borne  a  raWfiKrtAf 
in  the  act  of  striking,  with  the 
motto,  "  Don't  tread  on  me."  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  a  later  adop- 
tion (1777).  

Rawhide,  or  rawhide  whip.  —  A 
whip  made,  as  its  name  indicates, 
of  raw  cowhide.    Mainly  u&ed  by 
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cowboys  and   plainsmen    on    the 
cattle  ranges  of  the  West. 

Wright  Smith,  a  onc-lcggcd  white  man, 
was  arraigned  before  Recorder  Dunbar 
yesterday  for  cruelly  whipping  his  son 
William,  15  years  old.  The  boy  was  whipped 
on  the  naked  back  with  a  kawhidb. — .!>/. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  30,  mtii. 


Read  Out. — A  man  is  read  out  of  a 
party  when  denounced  as  a  deserter 
from  its  ranks. 


Ready,  To. — To  make  ready  ;  to  put 
to  rights ;  or  in  order.  A  Scotch 
idiom,  which  transplanted  by  emi- 
grants from  Scotland  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Union,  took  root,  and 
still    survives;     mainly,   however, 

.     used  in  its  original  form  To  redd. 

Ready    John.  —  A    slang   terra    for  ^ 
money. — See  Charm. 

Real'  Estate. — This  is  a  compound 
that  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
language  of  everyday  life,  where  it 
is  a  mere  pretentious  intruder  from 
thff  technical  province  of  law. 
Law  makes  the  distinction  of  real 
and  personal  estate ;  but  a  man 
do^s  not,  therefore,  talk  of  drawing 
some  personal  estate  from  the  bank ; 
or  going  to  Tiffany's  (a  well-known 
jeweller  and  goldsmith)  to'  buy 
some  personal  estate  for  his  wife ; 
nor  when  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
National  Debt  does  he  ask  how 
personal  estate  is  selling.  Redraws 
"money,  buys  jewels,  and  asks  the 
price  of  bonds.  Real  estate,  as 
ordinarily  used,  is  a  mere  big 
sounding,  vulgar  phrase  for  houses 
and  land,  and  so  used  is  a  marked 
and  unjustifiable  Americanism. — 
IVords  and  their  Uses.      ■    ■    .. 

Peter  Myers,  the  largest    real    estate 

owner  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  reported  to  be 

the  wealthiest  man  in  Southern  Wisconsin, 

'  dmpped  dead  of  heart  disease  on  Tuesday. 

—Daily  Intcr-Occan,  March  14, 1888. 


Real    estate    transfers. — 

The  land  transfer  formalities  are 
much  less  complicated  in  the  States 
than  in  England,  a  system  of  public 
registration  beingin  vogue. 

REAL  ESTATE   TRANSFERS. 

Fritz  Kospolil  and  wife  to  Fred  W. 
Ilagemeycr — 25  ft.  on  Twentieth 
Street,  city  block  2431 — warranty 
deed '      ...*3,8a5  00 

William  Roth  and  wife  to  Conrad 
Roth— 45  ft.  6J  inches  on  Twen- 
tieth Street,  city  block  2432 — 
warranty  deed        1,200  00 

Jeremiah  Murphy  and  wife  to 
Patrick  Leahy  and  wife— 50  ft, 
on  Kastoii  avenue,  city  block  3775 

— warranty  deed     1,50000 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  1888. 

Rear-Horse.— A  Southern  name  for 
the  Mantis. 

Reata.  —  A  Spanish  term,  which  is" 
frequently  used  in  the  West  as 
a  synonym  for  lariat  (gv.).  A 
raw  hide  or  plaited  rope  with  a 
running  noose  for  catching  and 
securing  horses  and  cattle. 

Rebellionist. — A  supporter  of  re- 
bellion. This  and  kindred  terms 
were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Reboso. — The  long  veil  of  Spanish 
women,  worn ^  over  the  head  and 
shoulders.  This  term  is  a  legacy 
from  the  Spanish-American  States. 

rebs.  —  A  nickname  bestowed  on 
Confederate  soldiers  by  those  of 
'ihe  North ;  sometimes  johnny  reus. 
The  word  is  a  contraction  of 
"rebel." 

Reckon,  To. — The  Southern  equi- 
valent of  the  Northern  guess, 
and  the  New  England  calculate. 
The  remarks  under  the  synonyms 
apply  with  equal  force  to  reckon. 
The  latter,  however,  is  a  survival 
of  an  older  English  usage. 
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RccoLLCMBER.  —  A  neRfo  corrup- 
tion and  re-combination  of  "  to 
recollect"  and  "to  remember." 
Black  people  are  very  fond  of  these 
hybrid  forms. 

Recommend. — An  abbreviated  form 
of  "  recommendation  "  current  in 
New  England.  A  commendatory 
notice. 

Reconstruction. — This  is  a  distinct 
Americanism,  and  came  to  the  front 
politically  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
VVar,  when,  both  sides  having  laid 
down  their  arms,  the  first  object 
sought  by  Northern  statesmen  was 
the  building  up  anew  of  the  shattered 
national  edifice. — Sec  also  Old  and 
New  South. 

The  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation lay  cliictly  in  its  effect  upon  the  policy 
of  RixoNSTKUCTioN.  Had  lie  lived  tlierc 
would  have  been  none  of  the  black  codes  in 
the  Soiiliitrn  States  after  the  w.ir,  and  the 
apparent  necessity  of  enfranchisinf;  those 
who  were  notoriously  and  ahsohitely  unfit 
for  political  responsinility  would  not  have 
existed.  The  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Go- 
vernor Andrew,  of  \Lissachusetts,  and  of 
other  wise  and  devoted  Republicans,  was 
that  the  work  of  rf.construction,  to  be 
effective  must  be  gradual  and  the  work  of 
iime.— Harper's  Weekly,  January  21,  i8b8. 

RECORD. — A  curious  perversion  of 
meaning  has  occurred  with  this 
word.  The  transition,  however, 
is  easy  from  the  legitimate  mean- 
ing of  an  authentic  register  or  "  en- 
rolment" to  that  in  which  a  man's 
record,  good  or  bad,  signifies  his 
actions  and  doings  in  the  past.  The 
phrase  was  first  used  politically, 
and  in  electoral  contests  a  candi- 
date's record  is  ransacked,  all  the 
events  of  his  life  being  bared  to 
view  in  order  to  supply  arguments 
for  or  against  him,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Now,  however,  the  expression 
has  become  colloquial. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  re- 
gard to  sporting  events,  that  when  a  man 


breaks  the  rkcokd  he  makes  the  record. — 
A'fw  \'ork  World,  February  14,  i883. 

Red  or  Red  Cent. — Popular  terms  for 
the  copper  cent,  the  smallest  coin 
in  U.S.  currency.  Red  is  used 
in  this  asFociation  in  contrast  to 
white,  the  color  of  the  nickel 
coinage. 

Jim  breaks  out  in  a  strinp;  of  oaths,  and 
slaps  down  a  ten-dollar  t;old  piece  on  the 
bar.  I  look  at  it  as  much  surprised  as  the 
bar-tender,  for  I  never  knowed  Jim  to  have 
even  a  kkd  in  the  spring  before.  —  Dtiily 
Intcr-Ocean,  April  14, 1888. 

Red  ADDER. — SiV  Copperhead. 

Red  bud   (Cercii  canadensis). — 

The  Judas  tree  {qv.). — In  the 
early  spring,  before  the  leaves 
appear,  this  flowering  shrub  is 
covered  with  bright  pinkish  blos- 
soms— hence  its  name  of  red  bud. 
Its  other  appellation,  Judas  tree,  is 
derived  from  a  legend  to  the  efTect 
that  the  false  apostle  hanged  him- 
self on  a  branch  of  this  species. 

Red  chip. — A  variant  of^RED  cent. 
Chips  in  the  American  game  of 
poker  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
money — hence  the  interchangeable 
use  of   red  cent    and  red  chip. 

Similarly  not  a  red  chip  on 

style  is  a  phrase  employed  to 
describe  something  utterly  worth- 
less or  beneath  notice. — See  Red. 

Red    dog   money.  —  Bartlett 

(who  wrote  in  1877,  and  whom 
I  here  quote  entire)  thus  explains 
the  phrase : — 

A  term  applied,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  certain  bank  notes  which  have  on  their 
back  a  large  red  stamp.  The  late  general 
banking  law  of  the  Slate  of  New  York, 
whii  li  was  applied  to  all  new  banks,  as  well 
as  to  those  the  charters  of  which  were  re- 
newed, obliged  the  parties  or  individuals 
associated  to  deposit  securities  with  the 
comptroller,  and  receive  from  him  blank 
notes  of  various  denominations,  signed  or 
bearing  the  certificate  of  the  comptroller  or 
officer  authorised  by  him.  These  notes 
bore  a  red  stamp  on  their  backs.  The  free 
admission  under  this  law  of  securities  of  a 
very  questionable  character  induced  many 
persons,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
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to  organize  banks  of  issue;  and,  as  a 
natural  consc(juence,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  circulating  medium  soon  consisted  of 
the  notes  of  the  free  banks,  bearinji  the  red 
stamp.  The  coininunity,  generally,  did  not 
consider  these  notes  as  safe  as  those  issued 
by  tile  old  banks,  and  stigmatized  them  as 
RED  noGS,  and  the  currency  as  red  dog 
MONKY.  The  character  of  the  securities, 
however,  lias  since  been  improved  by  an 
act  which  demands  that  only  certain  stocks 
of  well-established  reputation  shall  be  ad- 
mitted; and  consequently  the  odium  which 
existed  aj^ainst  the  first  banks  created 
under  the  law  is  now  done  away  with.  In 
Michigan,  they  apply  the  term  ui,UF,-rup 
MONF.v  to  bank  notes  having  a  blue  stamp 
on  their  backs, 

Red  eye. — (i)  A  well-known 

term  for  whiskey  of  a  somewhat 
fiery  nature.  Cause  and  eff^ect  are 
not  in  this  case  things  that  differ. 

Often  have  I  seen  a  (,'ood  o'id  father  pass 
our    house,    goint;    on    Saturdays    to    his 

C reaching  place  with  a  lon^;-necked,  empty 
ottle  in  either  pocket  of  !iis  overcoat ;  and 
just  as  often  have  I  seen  ihe  same  (;ood  old 
father  returning  on  Monday  with  his  long- 
necked  bottles  and  his  rotund  person  all  as 
full  as  they  could  hold  of  corn  juice  ked- 
EVK,  obtained  from  the  still  of  the  deacon 
at  whose  house  he  preached. — Missouri  Ke- 
publican,  Marcli  8,  iSaS. 

(2^  The  COPPERHEAD  (q.v.). 

Red-head  (Fuligitla  ferina). — A 
duck  commonly  found  andesteemed 
as  food  throughout  the  Union,  and 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 

color  of  its  head. Red  horse. 

— (i)  (Caiostomus  duf;uesnii). — A 
species  of  sucker  found  in  the  Ohio 

river. (2)     A  nickname   for  a 

Kentuckian,  who  is  also  called  a 

CORN     cracker. Red-hot.  — 

Used  colloquially  as  an  intensitive ; 
e.g.,  a  red-hot  time,  a  red-hot  tem- 
per, etc.  The  e.xact  meaning 
depends  largely  on   the  speaker's 

context  and  tone  of  voice. Red 

man. — An  Indian.  The  dark  red- 
dish -  brown  complexion  c  •"  the 
American  aborigines  has  given  rise 
to  this  distinctive  name. Red- 
root  (Ceanothus  americanus). — The 
same  as  New  Jersey  tea  {q.v). 
Red-skin. — An  American  In- 
dian from  the  color  of  his  ikin. 


Red  sumac. — A  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  supply  a  substitute  for  to- 
bacco, and  which  is  largely  used  for 
that  purpose  by  Indians.  Also 
called  red  willow. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  am  smoking  a  pipe 
filled  with  kinnikinick,  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  RED  st'MAc— a  very  good  substitute  for 
tobacco.— Cii/'iii//io's  Adventures  in  the  Far 
West,  p.  30. 

-To  RED  UP,  or  TO  reddy. — To 


make  ready.  A  Pennsylvanian  form. 

— See  To  ready. Red  viper. — 

One  of  the  many  names  by  which 

the  COPPERHEAD  (q.v.)  is  known. 

Red  willow. — The  red  sumac, 
or  KiNNi-KiNNiCK,  both  of  which 
see.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. 

There  are  also  certain  creeks  where  the 
In<lians  resort  to  lay  in  a  store  of  kinni- 
kinik,  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow, 
which  they  use  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco, 
and  which  has  an  aromatic  and  very  pun- 
gent {[a.vor.—Kuxlon's  Life  in  the  Far  West, 
p.  nC. 

REDEMPTioNcn.— In  the  early  colony 
days  it  was  common  for  vessels 
coming  from  England  to  Virginia 
to  bring  redcmptioners,  who  were 
technically  known  as  "  indentured 
servants,"  because  they  were 
bound  to  serve  a  stipulated  time  to 
pay  or  "  redeem  "  the  cost  of  their 
transportation.  Some  of  these 
redemptioiiers  were  convicts  banished 
to  America  for  crime  ;  but  all  of 
them  were  sold,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  treated  as  slaves. 

Red  Ribbon    (Cant). —  Brandy. 

Red-fustian. —  Applied  to  both 
porter  and  port  wine. 

Reed  Bird. — The  Delaware  name  for 
the  B0150LINK  (q.v.).  Its  flesh  is  a 
great  delicacy,  being  as  much 
esteemed  among  Americans  as  is 
the  lark  among  English  gourmets. 

A  gentleman  who  sat  down  to  his  first 
dish  of  KEED   DiKDS  remarked    somebody 
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RECK,  To. —  A    corrupted    form    of 
"wreak" ;  to  avenge. 

Reform  School. — A  reformatory. 

Regent. — A  member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  answering,  as 
far  as  that  State  is  concerned,  to 
the  Education  Department  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

Registering  Punch. —  An  American 
invention  for  checking  fares,  which 
has  become  familiar  to  travellers 
by  omnibus  and  tramway  in  Eng- 
land. 

Regret. — A  note  of  apology  declin- 
ing an  invitatiori.  Used  in  the 
same  manner  as  "  P.P.C." 

Regulators. —  A  band  of  Judge 
Lynch's   henchmen.     Also    called 

VIGILANCE   COMMITTEES. 

Some  dozen  men  met  in  Bill  Hughes' 
store  and  agreed  to  rid  themselves  of 
Harris  at  once ;  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  band  of  regulators  ....  they  laid 
their  plans  and  put  them  into  execution  at 
oace,— Lynch  Law  in  the  Sucker  State,  1873. 

Reland,  To. — Having  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  to  return  to  shore. 


Reliable  Gentlemen. — A  reporter's 
term,  generally  used  when  "  copy  " 
needs  an  extra  amount  of  bolster- 
ing. About  as  reliable  as  the 
"oldest  inhabitant,"  or  the  source 
of  the  police-constable's  "  informa- 
tion received." 

Religion. — To  get  religion. — A  cant 
term  among  certain  religious  bodies, 
signifying  to  become  impressed 
with  religious  views.  It  is  far 
better  for  religion  to  get  hold  of  a 


man  than  for  a  man  to  secure  a 
mortgage  on  religion — a  distinction 
with  an  enormous  difference. 

RELIGIOUS. — It  is  amusing  to  hear  a 
Western  man  ask  of  another,  when 
about  to  purchase  a  horse,  "  Is 
he  religious  ?  "  "  Is  it  free  from 
vice?"  (Query:  do  they  have  in 
mind  the  Egyptian  Ibis  religiosa?) 
A  mustang  is  generally  anything 
in  the  world  hui  religious,  for  he  will 
both  "sull"  (have  the  sulks)  and 
BUCK  {qv). 

Remind,  To.— In  New  York  often 
used  for  "remember." 

R  E  M  o  N  t  H  A. — A  term  (from  the 
Spiinish)  in  use  on  the  plains  to 
signify  a  group  of  saddle-horses. 


Rendition.  —  A 

announcement. 


rendering  ;    an 


Mrs.  T.  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
gave  a  solo  from  "  Galatea,"  was  lovely  in  a 
costume  of  crimson  velvet  and  satin.  Her 
charminj;  vocal  renditions  captivated  all 
who  wore  fortunate  enough  to  hear  this 
accomplished  vocalist.  —  Times  Democrat, 
February  5th,  ib38. 

Renditious. — Small;  mean;  petty. 

Renew  ED  LY.  —  A  vulgarism  for  over 
and  over  again  ;  repeatedly. 

Repeater. — A  voter  who  registers  his 
vote  more  than  once  —  an  old 
electioneering  dodge. 

Repetitious.  —  With  repetition ; 
reiteratively. 

Reportorial.  —  Pertaining  to  the 
duties  of  a  reporter.  A  newspaper 
term,  and  an  exceedingly  ill- 
formed  word. 

There  is  a  callow  youth  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  who  writes  periodically  as 
follows: — 'Inclosed  are  some  newspaper 
articles — my  poorest  work  as  correspondent 
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of  The  A^e.  I  want  a  situation  on  your 
p.iprr  as  n  niioiiir.  Ktportiiit;  is  my 
folic.  I  havfi  I'l'fii  told  a  Krf.it  many 
tiiiios  tliat  1  could  do  bitter  KKroKTORfAl, 
work  llinii  i^vir  1  saw  in  your  pancr. 
I  can  also  write  pulilirs.  I  am  willing 
to  roiiK!  for  tliirty  dollars  per  week  as 
a  starter,  '.iit  will  c\pect  more  as  my 
writings  bcRiii  to  l)oom  up  tlu;  rirculalion. 
Let  niP  hear  from  you  at  onre,  as  I  havn 
several  offers  under  advisement.' — M,  (JiiOil, 
in  Detroit  tree  J'rtss,  iKbS. 

Reprint.  —  Says  De  Vere,  "An 
Americanism  as  fir  as  it  denotes 
lherepublication,hGre(in.\menca), 
of  a  work  printed  in  a  foreign 
country.  It  certainly  used  to  be  a 
charmingcuphemi  .m  in  olden  days, 
when  the  works  of  Ihitish  authors 
were  issued  here  without  their 
sanction,  and  without  giving  them 
a  fair  compensation  —  a  regime 
happily  unknown  in  our  day." 
English  authors  will  rub  their 
eyes  at  this  statement.  Nous  veirons 
ce  que  nous  veirons ! 

Reprobacy. — The  state  of  being 
reprobate. 

Republicans. — One  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  United 
States.  The  name  "Democratic 
Republicans"  was  first  suggested 
by  Citizen  Gluet,  in  1793,  as 
a  desirable  substitute  for  Anti- 
Federalists  {qv).  In  1S05  the 
appellation  "  Democratic "  was 
abandoned,  and  thenceforward  a 
marked  distinction  was  observable 
between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. The  name  subr>equently  fell 
into  disuetude,  but  was  permanently 
revived  as  a  political  cognomen  in 
1856,  its  first  National  Convention 
having  been  held  at  I'hiladelphia 
in  that  year.  The  party  came  into 
power  four  years  later,  and  subse- 
quently abolished  slavery,  subdued 
the  rebellion,  guaranteed  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union,  and  estab- 
lished a  financial  credit  surpassing 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 


Its  lonff  lease  of  power  was  inter- 
rupted in  1884  on  the  election  of 
G rover  Clevelantl  as  President,  a 
re\erse  which  has  since  been  re- 
trieved by  the  return  in  the  current 
year  of  General  Harrison. 

Researcher.  —  One  who  inquires 
closely  into  any  subject.  American 
by  birth,  but  now  common  in 
applicaticn  to  both  countries. 
I'sychical  ResearcJicis  will  occur  to 
mind  as  the  familiar  title  of  mem- 
bers of  a  well-known  Lonlon 
society,  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  experimental  psychology. 

Reservation. — Land  set  apart  or 
reserved  for  public  use.  Also 
RESERVE. —  See  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 


Resolute,  To. — To  make  an.l  piss 
resolutions.    A  newspaper  word. 

Resolve. — A  resolution.  The  term 
is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
the  transactions  of  public  bodies. 

Responsibilities. — A  facetious  name 
for  children. 

restauranter. — The  keeper  of  a 
restaurant.  The  derivation  of  this 
new  form  is  obvious. 

A  loading  RESTAi.'RANTF.R  in  New  York  has 
fi;;urcd  the  avera^ie  time  of  tlune  thousand 
business  men  at  their  downtown  luncheon 
as  ei^ht  minutes,  ICvidently  Gothiniites 
bcdiovc  in  rapid  transit  in  more  ways  than 
ono.— Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  7,  ibbS, 

Restitutionists  . — The  central 
doctrine  of  this  religious  body 
corresponds  to  that  of  Universalists, 
I.e.,  a  belief  in  the  "  restitution  of 
all  things — 

That  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 
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Result. — Webster  defines  this  as  the 
decision  or  determination  of  a 
council  or  deliberative  assembly. 
Peculiar  to  New  England. 

RtsuBRECT,  To.— (i)  To  bring  to  light 
afresh ;  to  renew. 

The  man's  a  rrank,  and  wants  to  rf.slr- 
RKCT  issues  tliat  were  scllk'd  by  blood  and 
war  twenty  years  ano.— Daily  Intcr-Occan, 
March,  iSbi). 

(2)  To  engage  in  body-snatch- 
ing.     Also  TO   RESURRECTIONIZE. 

retihacy.— (i)   Retirement. (2)  a 

competency. 

Retirement. — Withdrawal ;  removal. 

Revamp,  To. — To  mend  ;  to  patch 
up.  Formerly  an  exclusively  shoe- 
maker's term.  Revamp  is  now  in 
colloquial  use.    Also  to  vamp. 

Reverent. — Strong  ;  potent.  Neat 
whiskey  is  reverent  whiskey. 

Revocal. — A  revocation. 


in  rnnninK  order.— Tm^  Daily  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  isss. 

RiATA.— A  I.AKIAT  {q  v .)  OT  nooscd 
rope  used  in  catching  or  tethering 
cattle.  The  Spanish  form  was  la 
rcata — hence  riata  is  nearer  in  deri- 
vation than  the  more  commonly 
employed  lariat. 

Rib-bender  (Cant).— A  severe  blow 
in  the  side. 


Rice  Biro.— (i)    A    nickname 
South  Carolinian. 


for  a 


For  a  very  obvio\is  reason  the  South  Caro- 
linians are  called  kk  e  HiKns.  VVhtrever 
in  the  South  you  see  a  man  take  boiled  rice 
on  his  plate,  and  eat  it  heartily  without  con- 
diments, you  may  know  he  is  a  South  Caro- 
linian, as  infallibly  as  you  may  that  a  man  is 
plcbian-bred  wluii  he  picks  his  teeth  in  the 
horse  car  without  hoUling  his  hand  before 
his  mouth.— OffW^iirf  Monthly. 

(2)  A  Southern  name  for  the 

BOBOLINK  {q.v). 

RicHARDANARv  (Cant).— A  dictionary. 
In  English  cant  this  is  simply  called 
a  "  Richard  "  or  "  Dick." 
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Revolver,  Slang  Terms  for  a.— These 
are  numerous.  Five-shooter  and 
SIX-SHOOTER  are,  doubtless,  quite 
familiar  to  English  ears,  but  not  so 
some  of  the  Texan  names  for  the 
weapon: — Meat  in  the  pot,  blue 

LIGHTNING,       PEACE-MAKER,        Mr. 

Speaker,  black-eved  Susan,  pill 

BOX,   MY   unconverted   FRIEND. 

Rhody. — Rhode  Island.  Sometimes 
LITTLE  rhody.  This  is  the  smallest 
of  the  American  States,  with  1,306 
square  miles.  Texas,  ■ie  largest, 
has  274,356  square  miles. 

R.  I. — The  abbieviation  used  in  writ- 
ing and  printing  for  Rhode  Island. 

It  takes  every  year  1,000,000  horses'  tails 
to  keep  a  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  haircloth  factory 


RicHWEED. — See  Stone-root. 

RicHwooD  [Tilea pumila). — Alsocalled 
clearweed  (q.v.). 

Ride,  To. — To  carry;   to  convey  by 
cart.    A  New  York  term. 

I  heard  a  witness  in  a  court-room  testify 
that  he  had  rodi;  soine  hogs  from  the  wharf 
to  the  store,  by  which  he  nu  ant  that  he  had 
carried  a  load  of  dead  hogs  on  his  cart.— 
Uaittett. 

To   RIDE   AND  TIE. — A    term 

descriptive,  in  Maryland  and  the 
South,  of  a  "  share -and -share- 
alike"  arrangement  when  there  is 
only  one  horse,  or  one  place  in  a 
vehicle  between  two  travellers. 
One  will  ride  a  certain  agreed  dis- 
tance,  then   dismount    and   walk 
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whilst  the  other  takes  his  place. 

To    Rinic   ON    A   RAIL  ;    to  be 

sul)jccted  to  Lynch  law  as  des- 
cribed  imdor   RAIL. Oct    of 

RiDH. — A  river  is  out  of  ride  when 

unfordable  on  horseback. Rin- 

ING  ROCK  —  A  landmark  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream  which,  if 
covered  by  water,  is  an  indication 
to  a  travel!  that  the  river  is  un- 
fordable. —  •  Riding  way.  —  A 
ford. 

Rider.— Mr.  C.  Nordhoff  thus  ex- 
plains the  American  usage  regarding 
this  word. 

In  Ipgislativo  practice  a  rider  )3  a  bill 
addi  d  to  anothnruill,  though  not  nc  cssaiily 
belonging  with  it,  so  that  the  two  may  bj 
passed  together  as  one  bill.  This  is  usually 
done  in  the  case  of  a  measure  which  is  sure 
to  be  vetoed  if  presented  by  itself,  but 
which,  if  attached  to  some  important  appro- 

friation  bill,  must  necessarily  be  approved, 
n  common  speech,  a  kidick  is  the  top-rail  of 
a  zig-zag  fence.  Such  a  fence  is  staked  and 
KiuKKKD,  when  stakt's  are  driven  in  the 
angles  and  a  kidkk  laid  on  tup  of  them.  A 
KiDER  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  fence, 
but  it  adds  considerably  to  its  etTcctiveness, 

Riders. —  Cowboys  or  cow- 
punchers  are  so  called. — See  Cow- 
boy. 

RirriE. — An  obstruction  ;  and,  meta- 
phorically, a  misunderstanding  or 
quarrel.  A  corruption  of "  ripple  "  ; 
primarily  applied  to  the  rocks 
which,  in  the  Susquehanna  river, 
impede  navigation,  but  now  collo- 
quial. 

Mr.  Hynes  and  Anna  Tones  were  very 
good  friends,  but  nevertlieless  they  ran 
across  some  pretty  rapid  rii-ilks  in  the 
river  of  life.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
over  all  of  them  safely  until  about  three 
weeks  a^o,  when  an  extra  rough  one  cap- 
sized their  bark  and  they  drifted  apart,  and 
their  fond  friendship  sank  like  a  stone.— 
Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  7,  i8bb. 

Right.  — A  colloquialism,  which, 
though  but  a  slight  deflection  from 
English  usage,  may  be  classed  as 


an  Americanism  on  account  of  its 
much  more  frequent  use  amo"R 
all  clashes  of  society.  Everything 
that  is  to  an  American's  satisfac- 
tion is  right.  He  is  ri,i;lit  comfort- 
able when  at  ease  with  himself 
and  the  world;  right  here,  is  "on 
the  spot"  as  regards  locality,  or 
"  inslanter  "  as  regards  time  ; 
and  is  found  in  the  Chester 
plays  ;  right  along,  conveys  an 
idea  of  uninterrupted  sequence — 
without  a  break.  Similarly  right 
away,  is  synonymous  with  "  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,"  directly,  and 
is  a  variant  of  "straightway."  Right 
off — directly  ;  and  to  rights,  trans- 
lated by  'Arry  as  "  ter  rights  "  is 
varied  by  right  smart,  and  right 
straight,  all  of  them  indicative  of 
the  highest  praise  in  whatever  con- 
nection they  may  found. — See  also 

Smart. To  right  up  — To  put 

in  order. To   hold  the  right 

uowER  oviiR  cNE. — A  term  derived 
from  poker,  meaning  to  be  sure  of 
one's  ground  ;  to  have  the  whip 
hand. 

There  is  nothing  left  foi'  me  but  to  move  on 
and  try  somewhere  else.  Voc  victis !  I 
fondly  thought,  when  I  spent  my  monoy  for 
a  horse  and  carriage,  that  I  iikld  the  right 
BOWER  ;  but  I  have  found  that  Benedict  has 
the  joker.  And  now,  before  trying  my 
foitune  in  a  new  field,  I  must  have,  cost  what 
it  may,  a  wife.  Bitter  experience,  as  well  as 
the  tenor  of  your  editorial,  convinces  me  of 
it.— Portlar.ii  Transcript,  March  7, 1888. 

Rile,  To. — The  Old  English  roil  or 
royl,  to  render  a  liquid  turbid, 
and  metaphorically  to  stir  up 
anger.  This  is  an  undoubted  in- 
stance of  a  word  which  had  long 
been  obsolete  in  England,  but 
retained  in  America,  gradually 
making  its  way  again  into  public 
favor  and  use. 

But  at  the  very  moment  that  I  was  exalt- 
ing my  advantage  and  joying  in  it  in  secret, 
there  was  a  muddy  under-current  of  dis- 
comfort RILING  the  deeps  of  my  happiness.— 
Mark  Tivain's  Screamers, 
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The  use  of  rilcy  as  an  adjective, 
however,  is  still  confined  to  the 
New  World — e.g.,  "that  man  has 
a  riley  way  of  putting  things." 
Compare  with  Icelandic  Jtrella,  to 
distress. 

Ring. — A  combination  of  persons,  a 
clique,  or  faction  who  play  into 
each  other's  hands  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  have  come 
into  general  use  shortly  after  the 

Civil   War. Ring    snake. ^A 

species  of  blacksnake  once  common 

in  New  England. Ring-tailed 

ROARER,  or  ROARER. — A  iioisy  self- 
assertive  individual ;  at  first  the 
term  designated  a  strong  active 
man,  or  a  "fine"  woman.  The 
meaning,  however,  has  undergone 
considerable  change  of  late.     Also 

RINGCUPPER. 

Ru,.  -A  telegraphic  abbreviation  of 
Tf'o  de  Janeiro. 

i». — Let  her  rip  ! — See  iindcy  Let. 
To  RIP  OUT. — To  talk  vehe- 
mently ;  to  swear. 

One  man  said  it  was  getting  towards  the 
long  days  and  short  niglits  now.  T'other 
one  said  this  warn't  one  of  t:iC  short  ones,  he 
reckoned— and  then  they  langhed,  and  he 
said  it  over  again  ;  and  they  laughed  again  ; 
then  they  waked  up  another  fellow  and  told 
him  and  laughed,  but  he  didn't  laugh ;  he 
RIPPED  OUT  something  brisk,  and  said  let  him 
&\one,— Advent  urn  of  Huckkberry  Finn, 
p.  5S- 

Ripper  or  Mason  Ripper. — (i)  Anew 
and  ingenious  implement  of  burg- 
lary,   used    in    opening    safes    or 

vaults  with  iron  surfaces. (2) 

An  active,  brisk,  or  lively  person. 

Rip-rap,  To. — In  river  embankment  to 
throw  down  stone  for  foundations, 
allowing  it  to  find  its  own  level. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  Chippewa 
river  pours  a  swift  and  under  current  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  here  we  find  ourselves  in 
conflict,  as  it  were,  with  a  great  and  influen- 


tial interest.  The  govL-rninent  has  kip- 
RAPPF.D  the  banks  of  the  river ;  made  sunken 
dams  of  stone  and  brush  to  turn  the  current 
into  more  convenient  channels. — Portland 
Transcript,  March  14,  18SS. 

Rip-Roaring.— Brisk  ;  lively.  Acom- 
bination  of  "to  rip,"  and  "to 
roar." 

of  the  earlier  stage  coaching  days,  with 
tl.eir  struggles  and  rivalry  of  lines  I  will  say 
iiolhin"  in  detail.  One  luminous  fact  sticks 
out  intiiepage  of  history,  however,  which  is 
worth  repeating,  and  that  is  at  one  time,  as 
the  result  ofa  rip-koaring  rate  war  between 
rival  lines,  the  fare  between  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  went  down  to  ten  cents,  just 
one-third  the  price  charged  for  a  ride  be- 
tween the  cities  in  these  days  of  steam  and 
grinding  railroad  corporations. — St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press,  July  22, 18S8. 

Rip-Snorter. — An  active  dashing  indi- 
vidual or  thing.  A  commonly 
colloquial  intensitive.     Sometimes 

RIP-STAVER.      Also  RIP-SNORTING. 

I  have  always  claimed  that  journalism 
could  be  taught  in  universities  and  colleges 
just  as  successfully  as  any  other  athletic 
exercise.  Of  course  you  cannot  teach  a  boy 
how  to  jerk  a  giant  journal  from  the  clutches 
of  decay  and  make  of  it  a  robust  and  rip- 
snorting  shaper  and  trimmer  of  public 
opinion,  in  whose  counting  room  people  will 
walk  over  each  other  in  tlieir  mad  efforts  to 
insert  advertisements.  You  cannot  teach 
this  in  a  school  any  more  than  you  can  teach 
a  boy  how  to  discover  the  open  Polar  sea, 
but  you  can  teach  him  the  rudiments  and 
save  him  a  good  deal  of  time  experimenting 
with  himself.— Bi7/  Nye,  in  New  York  World, 
August,  i8b8. 

Rise. — And  the  rise,  i.e.,  upwards 
of ;  more  than  ;  exceeding.  Also 
RISING,  in  the  same  sense.  Ex.  : 
"  Jonesville  now  contains  a  matter 
of  four  hundred  houses  and  the  rise," 
or  "Jonesville  now  has  rising  iout 
hundred  houses." 


River. — The  general  rule  in  America 
is  to  place  the  name  after  river 
instead  of  before  it.  Thus,  if  the 
transatlantic  custom  were  prevalent 
in  England,  we  should  say  Thames 
river,  Mersey  ricer,  Trent  river,  etc. 
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There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 

rule,     but     not     many. River 

BOTTOMS. — Sec  Bottom  lands. 
River  -  driver.  —  A  lumber- 
man's term  for  the  man  in  charge 
of  log-ratts,  when  floating  ihem 
down  the  waterways  to  market. 

Riz  for  "ro?e"  and  "raised,"  is  a 
very  common  New  England  vul- 
garism. 

Roach. — A  cockroach. — To  roach, 
applied  to  the  cutting  of  horses' 
manes,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  "  to  hog." 

Roanoke. — A  Virginian  generic  name 
for  Indian  shell-money. 

Roar,  To. — To  make  a  mark ;  to  be 
successful. 

Another  inst.tnce  of  the  curious  fact  that 
few  men,  if  any,  are  capable  judges  of  their 
own  mental  elforts,  comes  to  light  in  the 
statements  just  made  by  Ward  Lanion  in 
regard  to  the  comments  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  his  speech  at  tlie  dedication  of  the  Get- 
tysburg cemetery.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  about  it,  regretting  that 
he  had  no  more  time  tor  its  preparation. 
Upon  finishing  its  delivery  he  said  :'  Lamon, 
that  speech  won't  koar  !  It  is  a  flat  failure, 
and  the  people  are  disappointed.'  And  yet 
Mr.  Emerson  used  to  repeat  the  conviction 
that  this  speech  was  one  of  the  two  greatest 
specimens  of  eloquence  tlie  world  had  ever 
lieard,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  days. 
Nor  w.as  Emeison  wrong  in  his  high  admira- 
tion. Por  deptli  of  patriotic  emotion,  for  just- 
ness of  thought,  for  unsellish,  disinterested 
scntiinents,fort°rse, epigrammatic  sentences, 
for  expressiveness  of  diction  and  originality 
of  collocation,  this  brief  oration  has  no  Cfpial 
—probably  in  any  tongue. — The  Christiun  at 
Work,  July  i838. 

Roarer,  or  ringtail  roarer. 

— A  noisy  man. — See  nndcr  Ring. 

Roasting  Ears. — Half -ripe  Indian 
corn  roasted  before  a  fire  or  in  hot 
ashes.  Cooked  in  this  fashion,  and 
eaten  with  buLter,  the  ears  of 
maize  are  very  toothsome. 


For  the  rest,  their  demands  upon  the  land 
were  always  very  modest — a  few  bushels  of 
taters,  for  roasting  in  the  ashes;  a  small 
field  of  m.iize,  for  koastino-kars,  hoiniiiy, 
and  corn-dodgers  ;  and  such  pumpkins  and 
beans  as  could  be  grown  interiningkd  with 
the  hills  of  corn,  wore  about  ;U1  that  one  of 
tUeso  primitive  f.unilirs  required,  beyond 
what  could  be  got  witli  a  gun  or  a  fishing- 
line. — Sciibiier's  Magazine,  liJS;. 

RoQE. — The  dressed  skin  of  buffalo. 
The  term  was  formerly  exclusively 
applied  to  the  prepared  hide  of 
that  animal,  but  of  late  other  large 
skins  are  also  called  robes.  A  pack 
OF  ROBES  was  ten  in  number. 

A  large  pair  of  Russian  bear  robes,  jet 
black,  trimmed  with  heavy  fine  beaver  clotn  ; 
also  tine  set  ofsiugle  buggy  harness,  built  to 
order  ;  will  sell  for  less  than  one-third  value. 
— Mrs.  KvAN,  254,  West  38th  St.,  Arthur 
Flats.— .Vew  York  Herald,  November  4,  18S8. 

Robert  of  Lincoln. — The  bobolink 
{q.v.). 

Robin  (Tunliis  vu'gratorius). — This  is  a 
thrush,  and  bears  only  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  robin  redbreast 
of  England. 

Robustious.  —  This,  translated  into 
the  everyday  speech  of  ven- 
turesome people,  means  robust — 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less. 

Rock. — Used  throughout  the  Union, 
where  in  England  the  word  "  stone  " 
would  be  employed.  It  sounds 
strange,  however,  to  English  ears 
to  .speak  of  a  door-step  as  a  door- 
roei'i,  or  to  talk  of  boys  throwing 
rocks  at  one  another. 

We  are  old  enough  to  be  cold  and  callous 
to  everytliing  from  a  cyclone  to  an  earth- 
quake, but  we  never  see  a  left-handed  woman 
shying  rocks  at  a  hen  in  the  garden  with- 
out wantin^"^  to  go  into  a  corner  and  enjoy  a 
quiet  cry.— Fall  River  Advance,  1888. 

Say,  if  you  give  me  much  more  of  your 
sass,  I'll  take  and  bounce  a  rock  ofTn  your 
head. — Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  23. 

To   ROCK. — To  throw  stones. 

RoCKAWAY. — A  light  one-horse 
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vehicle. Rock-bed. — A  founda- 
tion ;  and  idiomatically  the  root  of 
a  matter;  the  gist  of  a  question. 
Also  ROCK-BOTTOM,  which  is  a  va- 
riant ;  thus  it  may  be  said,  that  at 
rocli-bottom  men  love  kindliness, 
gentleness,  and  womanliness  in  the 
fairer  half  of  humanity,  more  than 
a  dashing  style. — See  Bed-rock. 

The  ballot  in  the  hand  of  the  people  has 
accomplished  a  great  change  in  modes  of 
government,  and  cannot  be  taken  away, 
without  a  war  such  as  history  never  re- 
corded. It  is  the  star  of  hope  for  sufferiuj' 
mankind.  It  is  the  rock-hottom  of  all 
reforms, — (Boston)  Sturdy  Oak,  May,  1888. 

Rock-cod.  —  A    red    colored 

variety    of    cod ;     Massachusetts. 

Rock-fish  {Lahiax  lineatus). — 

Also  known  as   the  striped  eass 

{q.v.). Rocker. — (i)    A  miner's 

machine  for  washing  gold;  (2)  A 
rocking-chair. 

Rocked   in   a  Stone   Cradle,  To   be 

(Cant). — To  be  born  in  prison. 

Rodeo. — A  Spanish  term  for  a  round- 
up {q-v). 

Rogue. — A  market  gardener's  term, 
explained  by  quotation. 

Take  the  cabbage,  for  example.  At  a  cer- 
tain age  it  must  be  just  a  certain  height  and 
size  ;  Its  color  must  be  exactly  the  shade  of 
the  type,  and  it  must  be  lirm.  If  it  comes 
up  to  all  these  requirements  it  is  a  proper 
plant  for  seeding.  If  it  does  not,  if  it  is  too 
high  or  too  broad,  or  too  light  in  color  or 
not  firm  enough  it  is  a  rogue — every  plant 
that  is  not  up  to  the  type  is  a  ROGUii — and 
is  thrown  out.  In  a  held  of  cabbage  there 
will  be  three  grades — first,  the  type  which 
the  grower  saves  for  his  next  year's  seed- 
ing;  next  the  first-class  roguks,  which  are 
seeded  for  market  growers,  and  next  the 
second-class  rogues,  which  are  also  sold  to 
the  market. — Missouri  Republican,  March  4, 
1888. 

Rogue    (Cant).  — A    man  — 

Query  :  on  the  Psalmist's  showing 
that  "all  men  are  liars"  —  or 
rogues. 


rokeage.  —  Parched  Indian  corn, 
ground  to  a  meal  and  mi.Kcd  with 
sugar.     Sometimes  yokeage. 

Rolling  Country.  —  An  undulating 
country.  Also  rolling  prairies. 
Rolling  roads.  —  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  tobacco  was 
formerly  rolled  to  market  in  hogs- 
heads along  the  public  roads. 


Roll  Out,    To. 
undertaking. 


-To    commence 
South-western. 
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Rome  Cove    (Cant).  —  A    president. 

Rome  mort. — The  president's 

wife,   or   the  "  lady   of  the  White 

House." Romeville.  —  New 

York. 

roncheh. — A  general  signification  of 
size  and  superlativeness  pertains 
to  this  word.  Thus,  what  in  Eng- 
land in  reference  to  a  knotty  point 
would  be  called  a  "teaser,"  is  in 
the  American  vernacular  a  ronchcr. 
An  overwhelming  calamity,  a 
stunning  blow,  a  grand  coup  of 
fortune,  etc.,  would  be  thus  desig- 
nated. Compare  with  socdolager. 

Rookery. —  A  Californian  term  for 
a  school  of  seals. 

Room,  To. — To  lodge;  or  occupy  a 
room. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  she  has  eloped 
with  Curtis?'  Chief  Huebler  asked.  'Be- 
cause Curtis  ROOMED  next  door  and  he  has 
been  missing  for  two  days,  and  I  can't  find 
him,  that's  why,'  he  replied.— iV/issoi(h 
Kvpublicau,  February  11,  1888. 

I  was  a  newspaper  scribbler,  and  it  was 
my  sketches  of  domestic  happiness — written 
wliile  I  ROOMED  over  a  beer  saloon— that 
first  caused  her  to  feel  an  interest  in  me.— 
Opie  1',  Read,  in  Arkansaw  Traveler, 

So  also  roomer. 

What  is  the  matter,  that  women  who 
have  no  home  find  it  so  difficult  to  obtain 
what  passes  for  one  even  by  paying  for  it  ? 
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What  advantage  has  a  man  over  a  womarj 
as  ROOMER  or  boarder?— C/iiaiffo  Tribune, 

ibSS. 


RooMKEEPiNG. — A  verb  formed 

on  the  model  of  "  housekeeping." 
Living  in  a  room. 

Roorback. — A  false  statement ;  a 
bogus  newspaper  Article.  In  1844 
alleged  e.\tracts  from  the  Travels 
of  Baron  Roorback  were  pub- 
lished for  political  purposes,  and 
the  ruse  was  so  successful  that 
roorback  became  a  general  term  for 
a  political  forgery  or  fiction. 

Rooster. — A  male  fowl ;  a  cock. 
This  word  is  the  product  of  absurd 
mock-modesty. — Sec  Li.mb. 

Rope,  To,  or  Ropt  In,  To. — To  catch 
and  secure  an  animal  by  means 
of  a  lasso  or  lariat.  A  Western 
term,  which  has  parsed  into  col- 
loquial use.  Idiomatically  to  rope 
in  a  man  is  to  secure  him  in 
a  business  or  social  venture,  and 
sometimes  to  his  disadvantage. 

If  not  breaking  horses,  mending  saddles, 
or  doin(^  sonietliing  else  of  iliesort,  the  cow- 
boys will  often  while  away  their  leisuie 
moments  by  practising  with  the  roi'E.  A  man 
cannot,  practise  too  much  with  this  if  lie 
wishes  to  attain  even  moderate  proficiency ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  soon  gets  to  wish 
to  practice  the  whole  time.  A  cowboy  is 
always  hoping  something,  and  it  especially 
delights  him  to  try  his  sUill  at  g.iiiio.  A  fiicnd 
of  mine,  a  young  ranchman  in  the  Judith 
basin,  about  three  years  ago  kofed  abuff.ilo, 
and,  by  ilu;  e.xcrcise  of  tlie  greatest  skill, 
both  on  his  own  p.irt  and  on  liis  steed's, 
actually  succeeded,  by  alttMiiate  bullying 
and  coaxing,  in  gettit.g  the  hug.i  brute 
almost  into  camp.  1  have  occasionally 
known  men  on  fast  horses  to  uoi'Edeer,  and 
even  antelope,  when  circumstances  all  joined 
to  favor  them  ;  and  last  summer  one  of  the 
cowboys,  on  a  ranch  about  thirty  miles  off, 
ran  into  and  roi'ed  a  wounded  elk.  A  forty- 
foot  lariat  is  the  one  commonly  used,  for  the 
ordinary  range  at  which  a  man  can  use  it  is 
only  about  twenty-five  feet.  Few  men  can 
throw  forty  feet ;  and  to  do  this,  taking  into 
account  the  coil,  needs  a  sixty-foot  rope. — 
Century  Magazine,  1887. 


Hence  roper  or  roper-in. — 

One  who  ropes  in,  in  either  sense 
of  the  word. 

In  following  an  animal  on  horseback  the 
man  keeps  steadily  swinging  the  i  ope  round 
liis  head,  by  a  dexterous  motion  of  the 
wrist  only,  until  lie  gets  a  chance  to  throw 
it  ;  when  on  foot,  especially  if  catciiiiig 
liorscs  in  a  corr.il,  the  loop  is  allowed  to 
draw  loosely  on  the  ground.  A  good  roper 
will  hurl  out  the  coil  with  marvellous 
accuracy  and  force;  it  fairly  whistles 
through  the  air,  and  settles  round  the 
object  with  almost  infallible  certainty. 
Mexicans  make  the  best  kopicks;  but 
some  Texans  are  very  litth"  behind  them. 
—Roosa'elt's  Kanch  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

Rose-Apple  (yamhosa  vul,i;aris).  —  A 
West  Indian  fruit,  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  perfume. 


Rosebud. 

women. 


Young 


unmarried 


rosin-Weed    {Silphium   laciniatum). — 

Also  COMPASS  PLANT  (qv). 

ROSS,  —  An  English  provincialism 
colloquial  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  for  the  parasitic 
scaly  excrescense  found  on  trees. 

Rostrum. — In  England  platform  is 
almost  invariably  employed  when 
referring  to  a  speaker's  desk ; 
rostrum,  however,  is  the  favorite 
word  in  America. 

The  desk  is  the  journalistic  rostrum — 
the  pen  is  his  instrument.  Let  him  keep 
his  hands  and  conscience  clean  before  God 
and  men,  and  the  power  for  good  that  is 
given  to  him  is  greater  than  that  of  presi- 
dents, or  cabinets,  or  kings  or  czars. — 
Miniu-ai>ol!s  Tribune,  18S8. 

Rote. — The  sound  of  surf  before  a 
storm.     New  England. 

Rot-Gut. — An  Old  English  term  for 
bad,  small  beer,  but  which  in 
America  is  used  of  cheap,  fiery 
whiskey. 
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Roustabout 


Roughness. — All  over  the  South  they 
feed  a  horse  roughness  (any  kind  of 
fodder,  as  distinguish'  J  from  grain), 
but  in  Texas  they  stake  him  out,  and 
he  gets  nothing  else  but  roughness. 

Rough-Scuff. —  The  "great  un- 
washed" ;  the  mob. 


Rounder. — A  New  York  slang  term 
for  a  man  given  to  the  company  of 
the  demi-monde. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  fitted  an  attractive 
now  dress  on  a  very  old  slorv  of  the  New 
York  girl's  annihilation  of  a  would-be 
masher  who  chamu  d  to  be  in  tlic  same 
Broadway  car  with  her.  He  was  a  typical 
New  Yorker  of  the  Ruiiius  rolndkr,  and  she 
was  a  self-possessed,  neatly  dressed,  black- 
eyed,  iridescent  and  generally  liazzling 
beauty.— /•;.vi7w//g-c,  188S. 

It  was  only  then  that  ho  became  aware  of 
the  life  his  oi;Iy  daughter  was  leading.  He 
at  once  came  to  St.  Paul,  found  out  the 
location  of  the  house,  and  went  to  it  in  the 
hope  of  reclaiming  his  child.  The  door- 
bell was  answered  by  the  hnusekc  pei',  and 
alllujiigh  he  was  a  ventr.ibk-  looking  old 
gentlemen  with  almost  white  hair  and  beard, 
she  mistdok  him  for  some  gay  old  rounder. 
and  welcomed  him  as  warmly  as  she  would 
any  of  the  other  numerous  callers. — Nashville 
American,  ib58. 


Round    robin 

instrument. 


(Cant).— A    burglar's 


Round-up. — On  the  plains  of  the 
Western  and  South  western  States 
over  which  caltle  range  in  search 
of  food,  the  periodical  "stock- 
taking" is  called  a  rcunl-up.  In  this 
respect  the  cowboys  use  of  the 
term  coincides  with  the  exact  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  the  hill  people 
and  mountaineers  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina, 
\vith  whom  labor  is  dear  and  poor 
land  cheap,  and  whose  few  cattle 
are  consequently  branded  and 
turned  loose  in  the  woods  exactly 
as  is  done  with  the  great  herds  on 
the  plains. 


Tlie  great  cattle  associations  divide  the 
State  or  territory  into  districts  and  apjioint 
a  KorND-ur  for  e.ich,  which  takes  place  ni  the 
spring  and  fall.  ICacli  ranch  sends  its  repre- 
sontaiives  and  provision  wa.;on  with  a  cook, 
and  they  meet  at  a  point  previously  ap- 
pointed and  a  foreman  is  chosen,  ICach  man 
lias  a  string  of  six  or  more  horses,  and  on 
liis  way  to  the  kolni>up  rides  one,  packs 
his  bed  on  another,  and  drives  the  others. 
The  men  are  called  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and,  after  a  hasty  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  coffee,  some  are  detailed  by  the  foreman 
to  ride  o\it  and  drive  all  the  cattle  they  can 
find  within  a  certain  radius  into  camp,  while 
tlie  others  keep  them  in  a  herd,  when  they 
are  driven  in.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  driven 
in,  the  representatives  of  each  outfit,  in  turn, 
ride  throu>;h  them  and  cut  out  every  animal 
with  their  brand  upon  it  and  herd  them 
apart.  Occasionally  a  cow  breaks  away 
friim  the  herd  and  a  rider  starts  after  her  at 
full  speed,  and  after  an  exciting  chase  drives 
lier  b.ick  again.  When  the  cutting  out  is 
completed  each  outfit  begins  to  brand  its 
calves.  A  rider  ropes  a  calf  b>  the  hind  leg, 
throws  it  and  drags  it  towards  the  fire  ;  one 
man  then  holds  it  by  the  hind  legs,  while  an- 
otlier  sits  on  its  shoulder  and  it  is  branded  on 
its  side  and  has  its  ear  notched.  This  is  an 
exciting  scene  as  the  calves  are  bleating,  the 
men  shouting,  roping  and  wrestling  with 
them  and  the  fires  are  blazing.  Sometimes 
when  they  rope  a  vigorous  young  steer  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  hoUling  him  and  it 
reipiires  five  or  six  men  to  do  so.  The  night 
is  divided  into  watches  of  two  hours'  length 
an<l  the  men  take;  turns  in  keeping  the  cattle 
in  a  licrd.  It  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
cattle  business,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  life,  as 
a  man  is  in  the  saddle  all  day  and  only  gets 
a  few  hours'  sleep. 

Round-Wood. — A  Maine  term  for  the 

MOUNTAIN   ASH. 

RousER. — Something  Striking  or  start- 
ling,   from  a  piece  of  news  to   a 

":er. 


iiuy,     iiuiii    ix    jjieue    ui    iit;\\b    lu 

dissipated  man.  Also  a  great  talki 


The  old  boat  was  a  roi;sf,r, — the  bisrgest 
on  the  drink,  had  the  best  officers,  and  paid 
the  best  prices. — New  York  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 


Roustabout. — A  laborer  on  board  a 
Mississippi  steamer.  These  men 
are  usually  exceedingly  "rough 
diamonds." 

Our  boat  is  a  travelling  storehouse  of 
curiously  mixed  merchandize.  At  one  plan- 
tation we  put  off  a  consignment  of  crackers, 
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at  another  a  baby'scradle,  at  another  a  mule. 
Before  the  bows  touch  the  bank  a  row  of 
ROUSTAiiouTS  stand  on  the  plank,  one  with 
a  barrel,  another  with  a  bag  of  fertilizer,  a 
third  with  a  box  or  bale  -eight  or  ten  of 
them  ready  to  rush  ashore.  The  moment  the 
last  article  is  landed,  the  mate  shouts 'get 
aboard'  and  'hoist  away,'  and  up  goes  the 
great  plank  into  the  air  while  the  crew 
come  running  in. — Scribinr's  i\Iaga:iiie,  1888. 

Routing  Clerks. — Clerks  in  the  U.S. 
Telegraph  Service  who  despatch 
messages. 

As  the  messages  drop  they  are  taken  out, 
slid  through  steam  rollers  that  copy  them, 
and  drop  them  on  a  revolving,  endless  belt, 
that  takes  them  off  to  the  routing  clerks 
and  the  messengers.— .Ww  York  Tribune, 
18S8. 

ROVERS  (Cant).— The  thoughts. 

Row. — PIaRD  or  LONG  ROW  TO  HOE. — 

One  of  the  most  familiar  similes  of 
American  speech.  Drawn  from  the 
cultivation  of  corn  or  potatoes,  the 
metaphor  signifies  what  is  difficult 
of  execution  or  hard  of  attainment. 

I  know  that  burglars  claim  they  are 
poorly  paid  because  their  work  keeps  them 
up  nights  so  much,  hut  newspaper  men  have 
to  work  nights  also,  and  unless  they  can  rob 
a  prosperous  burglar  once  in  a  while,  they 
have  a  hard  row  to  hoe. — Bill  Sye,  in  The 
!\'eu  York  World. 

We  give  the  critter's  back,  John, 

'Cos  Abrani  thought  'twas  right. 
It  warn't  your  bullying  clack,  John, 

Provokin'  us  to  fight. 
Ole  Uncle  J.,  sez  he,  '  I  guess 

We've  a  hard  row,'  says  he, 
'  To  HOE  jest  now,  but  thet  somehow, 

May  heppen  to  J. 15., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! ' 

—J.  R.  Loivell's  Jonathan  to  John. 

Row  Up,  To. — To  rebuke;  to  "call 
over  the  coals."  This  is  an  es- 
sentially Western  phrase,  and  is 
derived  from  the  practice  of  making 
refractory  slaves  or  servants  rou'  up 
the  heavy  keel-boats  of  early  navi- 
gation on  the  Western  rivers, 
against  the  current,  without  being 
frequently  relieved.  It  was  thus 
regarded  as  a  punishment. To 


ROW  UP  SALT  RIVER. — To  defeat, 
politically  or  otherwise. — See  Salt 


RIVER. 


-A 


RoYAt  Nibs. — His  royal   Nins!- 
contemptuous  term  of  address. 


I  came  down  along  the  edge  of  a  big  ledge 
and  I  saw  a  pair  of  bare  feet  sticking  in  a 
cleft  of  a  ledge.  I  knew  it  was  his  royal 
NIBS  rifht  off,  and  calling  John  Rogers,  I  got 
a  rope,  and,  reaching  in,  I  put  it  around  his 
legs  and  dragged  him  out.— New  York  Sunday 
Democrat,  1888. 

Rubbed  Out.  —  Killed.  A  term 
adopted  from  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians. 

There  was  old  Sam  Owins— him  as  got 
RUQiiED  OUT  by  the  Spaniards  at  .Sacre- 
nienty,  or  Chihuahuy,  this  hos  doesn't  know 
which,  but  he  went  under,  anyhow.  — 
Ruxton's  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

Rubbers. — India-rubber    over-shoes. 

— See  Gums. 

The  trio  had  rubbers  on  their  feet,  but 
they  came  upstairs  without  trying  very  hard 
to  prevent  making  a  noise.— Neiv  York  Sun, 
1888. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  Increase  of 
late  years  in  the  demand  for  r,-bbers,  and 
tliey  have  almost  supplanted  the  heavy  over- 
shoe, so  popular  a  few  seasons  ago.  Lately 
the  sales  of  rubbers  have  almost  doubled,— 
Dealer,  in  Globe  Democrat,  ibSS. 

Rudder-Fish  {Palinnrus  perciformis). — 
A  fish  described  as  "very  beauti- 
ful," and  which  abounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  Southern  States. 


Ruinatious. — Ruinous. 

RuLLicHiES. — A  kind  of  sausage  once 
thought  much  of  amongst  the  old 
Dutch  settlers. 

Rum. — In  some  parts  of  the  country 
rum  is  a  general  name  for  all  kinds 
of  spirit — brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  and 

mm.  Rum     bud. — A     "grog 

blossom  "  ;  a  pimply  eruption  on 
the  face  caused  by  excessive  tip- 
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pling. 


Kt'M    HOLE. — A     New 


York  term  for  a  low  drinking  shop ; 

as    also  is  rum  mill. "  Rum, 

ROMANISM,  and  rebellion  !  " — 
The  rallying  cry  of  the  Presidential 
Election  of  i884,which  it  is  believed 
resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the  long 
record  of  power  enjoyed  by  the 
Republican  party.  The  following 
is  the  explanation  givsn  by  the 
author  of  Political  Amctu  anisms : — 

DurinR  the  closing  days  of  the  presidential 
canipait^n  of  1884,  a  ministers'  meeting  whs 
held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New 
York,  in  the  interest  of  the  Keiniblicans. 
Some  five  hundred  attended,  all  denomina- 
tions being  nominally  represen'.ed.  The 
principal  address  was  made  by  a  Protestant 
divine,  who  committed  the  extraordinary 
blunder  of  stigmatizing  the  Democrats  a.. 
the  party  of  rum,  ko.manism,  and  rkbel- 
LION.  Mr.  lilaine,  who  was  present,  failed  to 
make  a  fitting  rejoinder,  but  the  Democratic 
managers  were  not  slow  to  make  the  most  of 
the  mistake.  The  country  was  placarded  with 
these  three  fatal  K's,  and,  as  the  res\ilt 
proved,  this  bit  of  alliteration  lost  the  battle 
for  the  Republican  party.  The  vote  was  so 
close  in  New  York  State,  that  the  result  was 
for  some  days  in  doubt,  and  as  the  national 
result  depended  on  this  vote,  a  dangerous 
excitement  prevailed.  The  State  was  even- 
tually found  to  have  gone  Democratic  by 
only  1,149  votes,  and  it  is  believed  that  far 
more  than  that  number  were  lost  by  the  Re- 
publicans m  consequence  of  the  momentous 
remark  with  which  the  reverend  gentleman 
concluded  his  address. 

Rum    sucker. — An    habitual 

toper. 


Run. — The  New  England  brook  is  a 

CREEK,  or  a  run  in  the  West. 

To  RUN. — This  verb  does  yeoman's 
service  in  the  multifarious  senses  of 
to  cause  to  yiiii ;  to  manage ;  to  have 
charge.  A  minister  runs  a  church, 
an  editor  a  newspaper,  a  political 
party  a  candidate,  and  the  Govern- 
ment the  national  machine.  A  few 
quotations  will  well  exemplify  the 
different  usages. 


The  young  Emperor  of  Germany  seems  to 
be  fairly  spoiling  for  a  fight.  He  is  also  in- 
flated with  the  idea  that  he  was  born  to 
PUN  the  universe. — Texai  Si/tings,  Sept.  22, 
iS»8. 


A  pfttition  was  received  from  H.  H. 
Darling,  Urother  &  Co.  and  others,  asking 
that  a  lower  and  uniform  rate  of  tax  be  set 
for  the  use  of  water  to  run  elevators.  The 
rates  are  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  thou- 
sand gallons,  the  largest  consumers  paying 
tlie  least.  A  uniform  rate  of  fifteen  cents 
for  1,000  gallons  was  decided  upon. — Troy 
Daily  Tiiius,  February  7,  1888. 

The  term  is  also  used  when  an 
applicant  runs  for  or  seeks  an 
appointment. 

The  astounding  declaration  is  made  that 
George  Washington,  the  founder  of  the 
while  man's  country,  contracted  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  a  beautiful  Indian 
queen  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  left  by  her  a 
son  who  rose  to  the  highest  honors  among 
his  dusky  people  and  left  a  name  in  history. 
It  is  made  by  an  Ohio  man  who  had  no 
apparent  object  in  view  except  the  truth, 
and  who  was  not  at  the  time  runnino  for 
office.  He  says  he  heard  it  11  un;  the  lips  of 
Izaac  2ane,  the  great  buckeye,  after  whose 
family  Zanesville,  O.,  was  named,  and  who 
was  in  the  early  times  a  captive  in  the 
camp  of  the  great  Chief  Cornplanter.  Corn- 
planter  was  this  alleged  son  of  Washington. 
The  annals  of  Indian  wars  and  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Valley  are  full  of  Corn- 
planter;  but  he  has  so  far  publiciy  escaped 
the  'responsibility  of  being  the  son  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.— 27i«  World,  May  13, 
1 888. 

From  these  applications  of  the 
verb  to  run  is  derived  the  slang 
phrase  to  run  one's  face,  signi- 
fying to  obtain  credit. To   be 

RUN  hard. — To  be  landed  in  difh- 
culties — an  expression  handed  down 
to  colloquial  speech  by  the  hun- 
ter and  trapper  who  run  their  prey 
very  hard.   Of  the  same  derivation 

probably  is To  run  into  the 

GROUND. — To  mar  a  cause,  action, 

or  speech  by  overdoing  it. To 

RUN  upon. — To  make  fun  of;  to 
quiz. 

Runner. — (i)    See    Ticket-.scalper. 
(2)  An  engine  driver. 

Scridner's  Nonsense. — Well  we'll  find 
a  name  for  him  after  a  while,  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  good  one  when  we  get  it.  We  used  to 
call  the  man  who  rides  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  a  locomotive  engine  the  engineer,  then 

Eut  a  little  English  on  it  and  got  to  calling 
im  the  driver,  and  now  Scribner's  Magazine 
comes  along  and  calls  him  a  runner.    It's 
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1  RUNNER.     It's 


all  right,  we  reckon,  only  we  stick  to  it  that  a 
looomotivj  ROi's  on  wheels  and  not  on 
RUNNERS.— ZJc</oi/  Frctrrc<:s,  Octobers,  1888. 

(3)  Runner. — A  tout. 

Back  and  forth  before  the  ofliccs  of  the  big 
transatlantic  steamship  lines, may,  on  almost 
any  day,  be  observed  certain  men  pacing  tin; 
,)avenients,  eagerly  scanning  the  face  of  every 
person  who  approaches.  If  that  person 
Iiappens  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  these 
watchers  any  remote  hint  that  he  might  be 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  passage  across  the 
ocean,  he  is  at  once  approached  with  oflers 
to  assist  liim  in  his  search.  The  name  of 
the  port  to  which  lin  wants  to  go  being  elici- 
ted, the  kunni;rs  will  at  once  compete  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  introducing  him 
to  the  agent  from  whom  he  can  obtain  the 
best  and  cheapest  passage.  The  man  is  at 
once  dragged  off,  perplexed,  but  son)ewhat 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  cheaper  fare  than 
that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  to  the 
steamship  office  where  the  runner  who  has 
him  in  charge  can  obtain  the  largest  com- 
mission upon  the  purchase  of  his  ticket. — 
Kew  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  i8b8. 

Run  of  Stones. — A  pair  of  mill  stones. 

Runt. — A  small  diminutive  man  or 
beast  is  called  a  runt.  There  is  a 
Yankee  proverb  also  which  runs — 
"  Every  family  has  its  runt." 

Rush. — To  rush  the  growler, — 
E.xplained  by  quotation. 

One  evil  of  which  the  inspectors  took 
particular  notice  was  that  of  the  employment 
by  hands  in  a  number  of  factories  of  boys 
and  girls,  under  ten  and  thirteen  years,  to 
fetch  beer  for  them,  or  in  other  words  to 
RUSH  THE  GROWLER.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  will  no 
doubt  be  informed  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
—New  York  Herald,  July  29,  1888. 

Rushers. — A  miner's  term  for  persons 
proceeding  to  the  diggings.  From 
the  "  rush  "  which  generally  takes 
place  when  a  new  and  profitable 
"  find  "  is  announced. 

Rustle,  To. — (i)  To  grapple  with 
circumstances ;  to  rise  superior 
to  all  contingencies.  Cattle,  in 
winter,  rustle  for  food  by  ' '  nosing ' ' 
through  the  snow   to   the   dried 


grass  beneath. (2)  To  be  active ; 

quick ;  expeditious. 

The  little  man  started  toward  the  desk. 
Me  had  scarcely  opened  conversation  with 
the  cashier,  however,  when,  unseen  by  him, 
the  breakfast  arrived.  Steak,  coffee,  rolls 
and  foiu-  boiled  eggs,  were  duly  arranged  on 
the  table.  The  large;  woman  stood  on  no 
ceremony.  She  glanced  at  the  distant  form 
of  her  husband  and  began  to  open  eggs. 
When  she  had  broken  tlnce  into  lier  own 
el.iss,  she  said  sharply :  '  Waiter,  my  hus- 
band is  loafing  around  over  there  by  the 
desk  ;  go  and  tell  him  that  I've  eaten  one  ot 
his  egus  already,  and  if  he  doesn't  rustle 
himself  I'll  eat  tlic  other.'— Troj' £>rtiV>'  Times, 
February  4,  1888. 

Rustler. — An  active  busy  individual. 
Formerly  a  ranchman's  term  for  a 
cook,  and  as  it  required  considerable 
activity  and  energy  to  provide  the 
whole  army  of  cowboys  and 
herders  on  a  ranch  with  their 
three  meals  per  diem,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  violent  transition  when 
the  term  got  to  mean  any  man 
peculiarly  alert  and  energetic.  By 
a  still  further  amplification  of  its 
meaning  it  signifies  one  who  never 
succumbs  to  circumstances.  This 
is  about  the  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  man,  who, 
failing  in  one  thing,  finds  some- 
thing else  available  for  his  support. 
A  still  further  extension  has  led  to 
a  deterioration  of  meaning  as  when 
it  signifies  the  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  activity  and  craft  in  which  case 
a  rustler  may  mean  a  thief  and 
swindler. 

But,  pard,  he  was  a  rustler.— .l/aeft 
Train's  The  Innocents  at  Home,  p.  20. 

Rusty  Dab  (Platcssa  ferrugiiiea). — A 
Massachusetts  fish.      Also  called 

RUSTY  FLAT-FISH. 

Ryder  (Cant). — A  cloak. 

Rye.  —  A    curtailed    form    for    rye 

whiskey. Rye  and  Indian. — 

A  New  England  name  for  bread 
made  of  Indian  and  rye  meal. 
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ABBADAv. — An  old  Ncw 
England  corruption 
of  "Sabbath  Day." 

S  A  B  D  A  IJ  A  Y 

HOUSES.  —  Houses 
near  a  Church  or 
Meetinj,'-house  used 
by  those  coming  long 

distances  to  their  place  of  worship. 

A  relic  of  a  time  when  population 

was  sparse. 

Sabe. — This  Spanish  word  has  be- 
come thoroughly  naturalized  in  the 
States,  constant  contact  with 
Spaniards  and  Americans  of 
Spanish  descent  having  done  much 
to  familiarize  the  nation  at  large 
with  many  terms  drawn  from  the 
language  in  question.  Sabc  in  a 
man  implies  shrewdness  ;  thought- 
ful care  ;  or,  in  •colloquial  English, 
gumption. 

A  Rang  o'lazy  drunken  loafir.s,  and  tliat  ar 
Dick  HulUin's  ilie  oinaiiest  of  all.  Didn't 
liavo  no  more  sabe  than  to  come  round  yar 
witii  sic'  "ess  in  the  house  and  no  provision. 
—bn.  rtc's  How  Santa  Claits  came  to 
Simpsoi. .  Bar. 

Sacatra. — See  Mulatto. 

Sachem. — (i)  A  ruler  or  chief  oi  an 
Indian  tribe. 

The  White  Man  came ;   his  bayonets 
Kleam 
Where  sachems  held  their  sway, 
And,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
Our  tribe  has  passed  away  I 

—liijaiU's  Last  oj  the  Red  Men. 

(2)  The  Indians  thus  name  the 

FLICKER  (Piciis  aiiiaiiis)  on  account 


of  his  bravery. — See  Tlickur. 

Sachkmuom  or  .sAcniiMsmi'. — Per- 
taining to  Sachem  government. 

Sack. — A  small  bag  used  as  a  purse. 

On  Sunday  nicht,  at  the  California  tlicatrt-, 
a  Ulan  in  the  gallery  was  thrown  down  and 
rolibcil  of  .Sgo  dols.  in  K«ld.  Tlie  theatre  was 
packed  when  Albert  and  Louis  Mudhenk 
entered  the  gallery,  accompanied  by  their 
sister.  Albert  carried  in  a  sack,  tucked  in 
his  n(;ht  hip  pocket,  Hoc  dols.,  mostly  in 
double  eagles.— 'i>oj'  Daily  7"ihi«,  January  31, 

Sack   coat. — A    tweed    cloth 


coat. 


Another  thing  very  often  noticed  here  is 
tlie  wearing  of  silk  hats  with  sack  coats, 
which  is  in  exceedingly  bad  form,  and 
stamps  tlu;  wearer  as  one  not  up  in  social 
mannerisnis.  —  ,S7.  I'aul  and  Minneapolis 
I'iomxr  J'less,  July  22,  iSSS. 

Safe. — This  word  is  commonly  used 

instead      of      larder. S  a  f  1;  - 

r.LowERS.  —  Burglars  who  give 
their  attention  to  "  cracking  " 
safes  and  strong-rooms. 

liarly  last  evening  word  was  received 
that  two  notorious  characters  had  been 
arrested  in  Chicago  and  charged  with 
conunitting  the  murder  of  Snell.  Both 
were  said  to  hav2  lived  in  this  city  for 
fourteen  years,  and  were  described  as 
crooks  and  safe-bloweus. — St.  Louis  Daily 
Globe  Democrat,  ib88. 

Sag,  To. — To  bend;  give  way;  yield. 
This  dictionary  word  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  colloquial  in  Eng- 
land. In  America,  however,  it  is 
common. 

Provisions  opened  strong  from  sympathy 
with  wheat,     Later  news  catne  nouj  the 
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yards  and  from  otlicr  packing  points  that 
lilt!  lie;;  receipts  were  lar^jcr  tliaii  the  eailier 
(siiniaies,  tli<u  prircs  bACGEU  soinc— .Uis- 
soii'i  Kcpiiulktiii,  iSbti. 


Saints  or  Latter-Dav  Saints. — A  self- 
imposed  title  of  the  Mormon  body. 
— Hec  Mormon. 
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Sagamore. — A  ruler  or  chief  among 
certain  Indian  tribes;  a  sachem 
(q.v). 

Sage  Shush  (Arlemisia  ludoviciana). — 
This  shrub  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mark  Twain. 

An  imposing  nionarcli  of  the  forest  in 
exi|tiisite  miniature,  is  the  sa(;k  uiu'sii,  Its 
foliage  is  a  grayisli  ureen.and  i;ivis  tliat  tint 
to  ilesert  and  iiiouiitain.  It  smells  like  our 
domestic  sa^t',  and  sa^e-tc  a  made  from 
it  tastes  like  the  sa^e-tea  wliich  all  boys  are 
sowcllaciiuaintLdwitli.  The  sagk-hkush  is  a 
siiiKularly  liardy  plant,  and  j-rows  riglit 
in  the  midst  of  de<  p  sand,  and  anions 
barren  rocks,  where  noiliiuK  else  in  the 
venet.ible  world  would  try  to  grow,  e.Mi.pt 
bunch  -  grass.  The  sack  ulsuks  grow 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet  apart, 
all  over  the  mountains  and  desert  of 
the  Far  West,  clear  to  the  borders 
of  California.  Tliere  is  not  a  tree  of  any 
kind  in  the  deserts,  for  luindre<ls  of  miles — 
there  is  no  vegetation  at  all  in  a  regular 
desert,  except  the  sAdK  iiRisit  and  itb 
cousin  the  greasewood,  which  is  so  much 
like  the  sa(}E  urusii  that  the  diilerencc 
amounts  to  little.  Camp-tires  and  hot 
suppers  in  the  deserts  would  be  impossible 
but  for  the  friendly  sage  hkisii.  Its  trunk 
is  as  large  as  a  boy's  wiist  (and  from  that 
up  to  a  mail's  armt,  and  its  crooked 
branches  are  half  as  large  as  its  trunk — 
all  good,  sound,  hard  wood,  very  like  oak. 
— Koiti^hiiig  It. 

SAGE-HiiN  {Cciitivccrcus  ufopJia- 

smnH5).— Otherwise  known  as  the 
COCK  OF  THE  PLAINS  (q.v.),  and  for 
which  the  name  of  sage-grouse 
has  been  suggested. 


Sagnichts. — A  derisive  political  term 
applied  by  Germans  to  the  know 
NOTHING.S  {q.v.).  Safi:nichts  means, 
literally,  Say  Nothings — a  bit  of 
irony  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
of  staid  and  sober  Hans  Broiimann. 
Certainly  those  who  know  nothing 
can  only  be  expected  to  say  as 
much. 


Salamander.  —  (i)    A    movable   fire- 
grate   (2)  A  name  applied  to  a 

pouched-rat  {Gcoiiiys  finctis)  ;  and 
in  riorida,  Georgia,  and  farther 
South  to  the  McnopomiX  iilUfilianicnsis, 
an  animal  allied  to  the  saUimamUir 

proper. Salamanpkr  sake. — A 

tire-proof  safe.  The  origin  of  the 
name  in  this  connection  is  obvi- 
ously derived  from  the  salamander 
of  fabulous  history. 

Saleslady. — Sec  Lady. 

Saloon. — A  bar-room,  every  drinking 
place  being  thus  dignified. 

Salt-Bottom. — Bottom-land  (q.v.)  of 

a    saline  nature. Salt  grass 

and   SALT   hay.  —  Grass  and   hay 

from  salt  marshes. Salt  horse. 

— The  nickname  given  in  the 
United  States  army  to  the   salted 

beef  supplied  in  their  rations. 

Salt  lick.  —  See   Lick. Salt 

MEADOW. — A  kind  of  boggy  grass- 
land to  be  met  with  on  some  parts 

of    the   New   England    coast. 

To  row  up  Salt  River  is  a  phrase 
signifying  defeat,  discomfiture,  and 
oblivion.  The  story  goes  that,  in 
the  early  colony  days.  Salt  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  was  a 
favorite  stronghold  of  river-pirates, 
besides  which  navigation  in  its 
waters  was  difficult  and  tedious. 
Hence  the  idea  of  spoliation  and 
irrevocable  loss  connected  with  it. 
The  ne.\t  stage  of  transition  was 
easy ;  and  the  phrase  was  ulti- 
mately applied  to  defeated  candi- 
dates for  office,  who,  if  badly 
beaten,  were  said  to  be  rowed  to 
the  very  head- waters  of  the  stream. 

Salt  water  tailor  (Temnodon 

saltator).  —  The  blue  fish  of  the 
lower  Potomac. Salt  water 
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viiGiiTABLES. — A  Ncw  Yofk  term 
for  clams ;  also  sometimes  applied 
to  oysters. 

8am. — A  name  at  one  time  appliecl  to 
a  member  of  the  know  nothing 
(qv.)  or  Amijkican  {(]v.)  party. 
'i'he  allusion  is  to  Uncle  Sam,  the 
national  sobricjiiet,  the  Know 
Nothings  claiming  that  in  a  nation 
mostly  made  up  of  immigrants, 
only  native-born  citi;^ens  should 
possess  and  exercise  privileges  and 
power. 

Sambo. — A  name  now  applied  to  all 
colored  persons,  but  originally 
used  to  de.signate  the  offspring  of  a 
black  person  and  a  mulatto ;  also 
sometimes  the  child  of  an  Indian 
and  a  negro.  Spelt  also  zambo, 
which,  in  Spanish,  means  bandy- 
legged. The  term  is  very  old  for 
it  occurs  in  an  advertisement 
in  the  Nciu  York  Evening  Post 
of  December  23,  iSii,  wherein  a 
runaway  slave  is  described  as  "  a 
black  boy,  named  Joab,  aged  14, 
short  for  his  age,  small  limbed, 
and  very  short  fingers,  is  well- 
made,  and  has  likely  features,  of  a 
yellow  complexion  (being  a  sambo)." 
Variants  are  cukfy,  quashie,  etc. 

Samplc-Room. — A  grog-shop. 

Sanctimoniouslvficd. — With  sancti- 
mony. 

Sand. — To  iiavi;  sand,  or,  more  fully, 
TO  have  sand  tn  one's  craw,  also 
TO  Ba  SANDY,  to  be  determined ; 
plucky ;  an  equivalent  is  "to  have 
grit."  To  be  described  as  sandy  is 
to  have  the  highest  meed  of  praise 
bestowed  on  one. 

The  two  friends  agreed  entirely  as  to  tlie 
unutterable  loneliness  of  summer  evenings 
in  the  country.  The  Westerner  spoke  of 
Eastern  towns  as  graveyards,  and  of  the 
men  iu  iheiu  as  fossils,  and  of  the  enter- 


prising   denizens  of  the  West   as   h.iving 
SA.su  in  tUtiii). —rortlaiitt  Transcript,  1887. 

The  two  went  at  it  hot  and  ho.ivy,  but 
presently  the  new  hoy  rainc;  out  on  top, 
and  all  the  others  dropped  down  into  the 
y.'iidand  oUcred  him  .i  bite  of  their  apples, 
and  declared  him  a  good  fellow.  lie  liad 
b((-n  tested  and  found  sanuv. — Dctivit  Free 
I'riss,  ib88. 

A  phrase  expressive  of  iniporturba- 
bility  is,  "  The  saiut  herip  stood  the 
shock  with  the  utmost  composure." 
Sand  ai;gkk. — \  curious  phe- 
nomenon sometimes  ob.served  on 
wide  plains  where  the  atmosphere 
ishot  and  dry.  Sandauqci'S  are  minia- 
ture cyclones,  or  rotary  storms, 
which,  when  occurring  on  a  grand 
scale,  as  they  do  in  the  Western 
States,  are  known  as  tornadoes. 
— See  Sand  storms. To  sand- 
hag.  —  To  commit  robbery  with 
violence,  sandbaggers  being  the 
name  given  to  men  engaged  in  the 
practice. 

Kansas  City  is  the  only  town  in  the  world 
where  women  are  SANii-uAooEn.  Sam  Jones' 
revival  work  in  that  city  is  a  good  deal  tike 
trying  to  put  out  the  devil's  lake  of  lire  with 
an  car  syiingu.— Missouri Kcpiiblicun,  Jan.  25, 
1888. 

To    BE   sand    blasted.  —  A 

recent  addition  to  the  "Oaths  Vo- 
cabulary." 

'  Sleigh-bells  I  Well,  I'll  bk  sand  blasted  I' 
said  the  business  man.  '  What  do  yon  mean 
by  trying  to  sell  sleigh-bells  in  this  section  of 
the  country  ?  Don't  you  know  it  never 
snows  here'?— Tf.viis  Si/tings,  Oct,  20,  i8b8. 

Sand-box. — A  rough  box  filled 

with  sand  used  as  a  spittoon. 

Sand-chekrv  {Ccnisus  piimila). — A 
native  of  the  North  and  West.  The 
fruit  of  this  trailing  shrub  is,  in  spite 
of  its  prolificness,  of  Httle  account. 

Sand-hillers.  —  The    lowest 

class  of  whites    in   the   Southern 
States.    These  people  are  mainly 
found  in  the  pine  iuurens  {q.i  ^ 
and  live  an  idle,  shiftless,  wretches 

existence. — Sec  Poor  whites. 

ThesANDLOTS  of  San  Francisco  are 
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associated  with  the  name  of  Denis 
Kearney,  a  Communist,  who,  some 
years  ago,  had  a  considerable  fol- 
lowinp.  The  headquarters  of  the 
faction  were  situated  in  some  vacant 
land  outside  the  city  limits.  His 
followers  are  colloquially  known  as 

SANMILOTTERS. — SCC    Kf.ARNEYITES. 

Sand-plum  (Prunus  maritima). 

— A  wild  plum  Krowinj,'  in  sandy 
localities.  IMum  Island  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast  derives  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  the 

variety  upon  it. Sanu-storm, — 

A  storm  to  which  the  plains  are 
subject,  in  which  tlie  wind,  not 
necessarily  particularly  strong,  lias 
an  inclination  to  the  ground.  A 
terrific  wind-storm  may  sweep  over 
and  parallel  to  the  surface  without 
much  disturbing  the  dust;  but  one 
of  these  impinging  winds  picks  up 
everything — dust,  sand,  and  pebbles 
to  the  size  of  a  pea-  drives  them 
through  the  air,  rendering  it  most 
painful,  and  even  dangerous,  to 
open  the  eyes,  besides  causing 
almost  complete  darkness.  These 
storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
all  over  the  plains,  and  are 
exceedingly  disagreable,  though 
easily  avoided  by  getting  into  a 
ravine 

Sang  (Panax  quinqucfolium). — A  cor- 
ruption of  "ginseng,"  one  of  the 
most  highly-esteemed  herbs  in  the 
Chinese  pharmacopceia.  Ginseng 
literally  means  "  the  first  of  herbs." 
The  plant  is  abundant  in  Virginia 

and   North  Carolina. To  go  a 

SANGiNG. — To  gather  5(r«/,',  and 

Sang-hoe,  an  implement  employed 
by  gatherers  of  this  herb. 

Santa  Fe  Tea. — A  substitute,  in  Mex- 
ico, for  tea,  being  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Ahtonia  thcafoimis. 
Though  the  shrub  itself  re^^embles 
the  tea  plant  of  commerce,  the 
decoction  is  "a  very  long  way 
after  "  the  genuine  article  in  flavor. 


Sapotc  or  sapodilla. — A  name  given 
to  several  fruits  in  the  West  Indies 
which  vary  in  si/:,  color,  pulp,  and 
taste. 


Sappy,  also  SAPHEAO. — An  effeminate 
man. 

Sapsaco. — \  variety  of  Swiss  cheese 
called  by  the  Germans  Schabr.ici;er. 


Sapsuckch  [Pictii  variits,  etc.). — .\  bird 
of  the  woodpecker  tribe,  calle.l  a 
Siipiiic/iey  from  a  popular  super- 
stition that  it  feeds  on  the  sap  of 
trees. 


sap-sugah.- Maple  si-gau  {(].v.). 

Saratoga. — A  very  commodious  trunk 
used  by  ladies  when  travelling.  Of 
late  years,  saiiitO):(is  have  been 
introduced  into  England.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  cele- 
brated American  watering  place. 

Hy  the  tiinc'this  linranKuc  wasondcd,  Miss 
Jcssicii  iiad  lirrsrif  and  sakatoga  safuly 
landed  on  tlic  vuraiidafi,  wliilu  Mrs.  Jolinson 
had  stcppud  forward  to  uw.ut  lier,  surroimdol 
by  lialf  a  dozen  or  more  tow-lieadcd 
chiUhcn.— T lie  Amiiiciin,  June  27,  ibsa. 


Sarcophagus. — A  leaden  coffin.  Even 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Leveller 
fails  to  exercise  a  moderating  in- 
fluence upon  the  tendency  of  some 
classes  of  Americans  to  high  falu- 
tin'.  The  most  modest  receptacle 
for  the  cast-off  shell  of  humanity  is 
called  a  casket,  whilst  the  more 
pretentious  would  probably  "  haunt 
the  scenes  of  former  strife  and  toil  " 
were  their  remains  consigned  to 
any  humbler  resting  place  than  a 
jjn-o//(i(^«s.  Amid  such  grandeur 
cynicism  ma-'  well  ask,  Where, 
death,  thy  sting  ?  Where,  grave, 
thy  victory?    0  temporal  0  moies! 
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tARDiNcs. — (i)  In  America,  as  in 
England,  suidines  are  not  always 
what  they  profess  to  be.  Men- 
haden, like  the  English  pilchard, 
are  largely  used  as  substitutes. 
(2)  A  jocular  term  for  sailors. 

8ass  Tea. — Sassafras  tea. 

Sauce. — (i)  Vegetables  when  eaten 
with  meat.  Ihis  usage  is  an  un- 
doubted  survival   of  Old  English 

usage. — See  Long  saucf,. (2) 

Stewed  fruits. — See  Apple  butter. 

Sauce-man. — This    derivative 

of  sauce  is  American  both  by  birth 
and  usage,  and  is  employed  to 
designate  a  greengrocer  or  other 
dealer  in  marUet  produce. 

Savage  as  a  Meat  Axe. — The  meaning 
of  this  metaphor  is  unmistak.ible; 
it  forms  part  of  what  Mark  Twain 
calls  the"  vigorous  vernacular,"  and 
signifies  (i)  ferociously  savage;  (2) 
exceedingly  hungry. 

Savagerous. — An  intensive  form  of 
savage  —  alike  factitous  and  un- 
couth. 

Save,  To. — When  a  Western  hunter 
or  marksman  saves  his  quarry  he 
means  that  his  shot  has  "told"; 
that  the  bullet  has  found  its  billet 
and  is  saved,  i.e.,  not  wasted.  The 
idiom  originated  in  the  great  store 
sometimes  set  upon  ammunition — 
life  itself  occasionally  depending 
upon  its  possession  and  careful  use. 
To  GET  is  often  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

Saw,  To. — In  Maine,  to  saw  is  to  scold, 
while  out  West,  it  signifies  to  play 

a  joke  ;   to  hoax. Sawbuck. — A 

sawhorse  ;  u.'^ed  in  sawing  wood  for 
fuel.     WooDHORSE  is  the  Southern 

equivalent. Saw  gummer. — See 

GuM.MER. Saw  log.— A  log  of 


wood  cut  to  suitable  dimensions  for 

sawing  into  planks. Saw-wiiet 

(Uliilii  acadia). —  A  small  owl,  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
cry  to  a  rasping,  grinding  saw. 

Saw/vcr. — In  the  M .  sissippi  and  other 
Western  waters,  an  uprooted  tree, 
wholly  or  partially  immersed,  float- 
ing with  the  current.  These  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  to  naviga- 
tion, and  are  often  the  cause  of 
steamers  and  other  craft  being 
wrecked.     Compare  with  Snag. 

Sav  (in  poker). — When  it  is  the  turn 
of  any  player  to  ileclare  what  he 
will  do,  whether  he  will  bet  or  pass 
his  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  his  say. — 
The  American  Ilnyle. 


Scab. — A  workman  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  trades' -union  or 
similar  organization. 

The  young  women  in  the  Lchiqh  V.iUey 
are  backing  up  the  sii  ikers,  and  ;it  a  dance 
Saturday  nit^ht  not  a  scaii  could  find  a 
partnLT  to  dance  with.— D^uVy  Iiitii-Ocean, 
I'ubruary  3,  iSbb. 

Indications  point  to  the  men  going  on 
strike  again  in  a  day  or  two,  the  company 
having  already  broken  its  avowment  not  to 
victimize  the  men.  This  was  done  in  a 
general  discharge  of  engineers  and  others 
who  refused  to  hoist  or  handle  coal  during 
the  late  tftort  to  scah  the  collieries. — 
Muiitreal  Herald,  February  21,  1SS8. 

A  strike  is  in  progress  at  Bernhard  New- 
mark's  cigar  factory  at  Second  Avenue  and 
Seventy-third  Street,  but  the  work  is  still 
going  on,  with  non-union  workmen.  Last 
evening,  when  these  workmen  were  ready  to 
go  home,  they  found  the  striking  cii;ar- 
niakers  out  in  force.  The  strikers  yelled 
SCAB,  and  threw  nnid  and  small  stones 
until  upwards  of  a  thousand  people  were 
assembled  about  the  factory. — New  York 
Evening  Post,  February  24,  i8b8. 

Scads. — A  generic  name  for  money 
in  the  West. 


Scale,   To. — See  Seal. S   \les. — 

A  common    term   for   mou^y ;    an 
abbreviation  of  shadscales. 
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BcALLAWAQ, — A  loafcr ;  vagabond  ;  or 
rogue. 

Sternly  gazed  tho  first  new-comer  on  the 

uiiin<liilKent  crowd, 
Then  in  tones  wliich  pierced  the  dcep6  ho 

soliliciissed  aloud: — 
I   liev   tr('V(.'ll<d  o'er  this  cont'ncnt  from 

yiiebcc  to  UoKotiiw, 
But  setch  a  set  of  scallawacs  as  these  I 

never  saw. 

—Charles  G.  Ltlaiid'i  UaUad  of  Charity. 


8CALLVH00T,  To. — To  be  off;  to 
skedaddle.  A  Texas  form.  (C/., 
scat,  scatcran  ;  Welsh,  hcot,  hoot.) 

Scalp,  To. —  (i)  Round  this  word 
cling  many  of  the  saddest  and 
most  terrible  memoricri  of  the 
long  conliict,  now  happily  almost 
ended,  between  the  red  and  white 
races  on  the  American  Continent. 
The  Indian  believing  that  no 
scalped  person  would  partake  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  happy  hint- 

ING      GROtlNI):,      ((/.!'.),     has     SOUght 

to  reduce  the  number  of  possible 
foes  in  the  future  by  scalpiiv.;  them 
here.  Scalping;  consists  of  tearing 
off  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  head. 
Idiomatically  the  term  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  defeating  or  annihila- 
ting an  opponent,  and  is  varied  by 
"raising  the  hair." — See  Hair. 

It  is  good  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  h.irinony,  but  the  way  Editor  Modill  is 
scAM'iNG  John  Sherman  is  better — much 
better. — Missouri  Kepublicun,  February  st2, 

1S88. 

{2\  To  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

(3)  To  speculate  in  unused  rail- 
way tickets.  The  mileage  system 
{see  Mileage)  adopted  on  American 
railways,  and  the  fact  that  return 
tickets  are  available  till  used,  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  ofiices 
where  these  unused  tickets  are 
bought  and  sold.  The  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  name  given  to  the 
operation  is  no  doubt  warranted 
at  times,  the  ticket  scalper  buying 


.DSCALES. 


at  the  lowest  and  selling  at    the 
d'*arcst  rates, 

Pnrk  was  weak  and  a  shade  lower,  nnd 
trading  small,  mainly  in  scalimno  on  small 
charges.— .Vi;.'  \'ork'l'.vcniui;  I'ost,  rebruary 

ScARC— From  the  verb  "to  scare," 
i.e.,  to  frighten,  the  Americans  have 
coined  "  scare,"  which,  in  its  more 
familiar  sense  has  become  natural- 
ized in  Kngland.  In  the  West, 
however,  it  signifies  a  stampede  of 

cattle  or  horses. To  scari:  up. 

— To  find  ;  look  up ;  or  collect. 

Can't  you  scare  up  some  rugs  or  some- 
thing? I'll  take  over  a  load  of  apples.  I 
hat(!  to  do  any  business  Suiid.iys,  but  I'll 
ask  Miss  Rogers  if  she  wants  that  butter, 
and  if  she  does,  I'll  ko  over  with  it 
a-Mou(lay. — Vorllaiul  Tiaiiscript,  iSfiS. 

SCARESOME    or    SKF.ERSOME. — 

Fear  -  producing  ;     of    a    frightful 
character. 


ScART. — An  old  form  of  "  scared." 

'  My  boy  Shake  vhas  scart  avhay,  my 
wife  vhas  seek  abed,  und  I  haf  to  lock  oop 
my  place  or  be  kilt.' 

'  It's  sad  lines,'  mused  the  sargeant. — 
Carl  Uitiuler, 


Scat. — Be  off!  Begone!  A  variant 
of  git!  (g.v.),  and  an  abbreviation 
of  "  scatter." 

'  I  have  something  licrc  which  should  be  in 
every  Southern  home,'  he  said,  edjjing  into 
the  business  man's  oliice  and  bowing  obse- 
quiously. 

'Scat!  you  book  asent,'  exclaimed  the 
man  addressed,  and  at  the  same  time 
reaching  for  a  paper-weight. — Tixas  i>ijtiiiij;s, 
October  20,  1888. 


ScA-TEH-GuN. —  A  "two-pipe  scatter- 
gun,"  i.e.,  a  double-bore  rifle. 

SCATTERTATIONIST. —  One        wllO        is 

swayed  by  every  puff  of  wind ; 
who  by  following  side  issues 
weakens  his  main  chance.     For- 
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merly  political  but  now  commonly 
colloquial. 

Scavior  (Cant). —  Sharp;  cunning. 
Like  many  terms  contained  in  the 
thief's  vocabulary,  this  adjective  is 
also  employed  as  a  noun  ;  in  which 
case  it  signifies  "  knowledge." 

Schooner. — A  tall  glass,  holding  a 
pint,  used  in  the  consumption  of 
lager  beer. 

ScHUTc—Sftf  Chute. 

Scientist. — A  man  of  science.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  philo- 
logical battle  concerning  the  termi- 
nation "  ist,"  the  thick  of  the  fight 
was  mainly  waged  round  this  word, 
it  being  one  of  the  earliest  intro- 
ductions of  the  class.  Compared 
with  some  recent  forms  {See 
Fruitist)  scientist  is  a  highly 
respectable,  working  member  of 
Society  of  Uncouth  Words  and 
Phrases. 

Scissor  Tail. — The  king  bird  {q.v.). 

ScoLOENORE. — In  Malnc,  a  water- 
fowl. 

Scoop. — This,  used  both  as  a  noun  and 
verb,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  slang  "rise," 
an  advantage  or  a  good  thing.  For 
example,  death  is  said  to  get  a 
scoop  on  a  man. 

'  No  man  ever  knowed  Buck  Fanshaw  to 
CO  back  on  a  friend.  But  it's  all  up,  you 
know,  it's  all  up.  It  ain't  no  use.  They've 
SCOOPED  him.' 

'  Scooi'ED  him?' 

'  Yc  s  ;  death  has.' 
—Mark  Twain's  The  Innocents  at  Home,  p.  ao. 

'The  "Times"  people  rather  gotahend  of 
you  on  that  Swinburne  cable,  didn't  tliey  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  a  scoop.  But 
we're  ready  for  'em !  None  of  your  poetry 
business,  neither.  Seen  that  play,  The 
Rivals,  that  loe  Jefferson's  doing?    Good 


stuff,  eh?  Well,  the  next  play  that  man 
brings  out,  we're  i^'oing  to  have  it  here  on 
six  wires,  same  day  it's  done  in  Loudon.  I'm 
writing  him  now  ! ' — Puck. 

scoot,    To,    Skoot    or    Skute.  —  To 

move  with  alacrity ;  to  run.  A 
New  England  expression  used  as 
noun,  verb,  and  adjective. 

'  I  went  right  into  the  kitchen  and  opened 
the  door,  and  what  d'ye  think?  There  sot 
that  plumber,  an'  my  wife  on  his  lap,  an'  was 
hoggin'  her.' 

'  Well,  what  did  you  do  ? ' 

'Do! 'he  shouted.  'What  could  I  do? 
Didn't  I  have  my  hands  full  of  chops  and 
tomatoes.  Besides  the  fellow  got  up  and 
SCOOTED?— A'^iw  York  Mercury,  July  21,  i883. 


Scorpion. —  In  the  South,  a  wood 
lizard  ;  generally  applied  to  Agama 
undulata. 

Scow.  —  A  flat-bottomed  boat  of 
varying  capacity  in  point  of  speed, 
some  being  comparatively  quick 
sailers,  whilst  others,  used  as  light- 
ers, make  no  pretensions  in  that 
respect.  Muu  scows  are  employed 
for  dredging  purposes. 

The  Charles  Brown,  in  from  Cairo  Tues- 
day night,  had  two  barges  and  a  scow 
loaded  with  Pittsburg  coal.  She  returned 
during  the  night  with  an  empty  barge.— 
Missouri  Republican,  May  10,  1888. 

Scranny. — Thin  ;  bony.  A  woman's 
word.  Provincial  in  England. 
Compare  with  scrawny. 

Scrape. — A  technical  term  for  the 
inferior  turpentine  gathered  from 
the  surface  of  the  pine.  A  superior 
product   is  obtained   by  incisions 

in  the  bark. To  scrape  cotton. 

— To  hoe  the  growing  plants. 

Scratches.  —  The  "grease"  of 
English  veterinary  surgeons. 

Scratch  Gravel  !— Begone  !  This 
expression  may  be  compared  with 
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"  to  pad  the  hoof," 
phrases. 


and   similar 


Scratch  IN  G.  —  An  electioneering 
dodge.  Narrow  slips  of  paper 
gummed  on  the  back,  and  bearing 
printed  names  of  candidates,  are 
distributed  by  local  political  leaders 
prior  to  or  during  an  election,  so 
that  voters  may  readily  re-arrange 
ballots  to  suit  their  own  individual 
preferences.  Pasters,  in  short, 
reduce  scratchins  to  a  system. 


ScRooF,  TO  (Cant). — To  live  with  a 
friend  at  the  latter's  e.xpcnse.  It 
is  considered  "  a  point  of  honor 
among  thieves  "  only  to  "  sponge  " 
in  this  manner  when  first  released 
from  durance  vile,  i.e.,  until  they 
can  support  themselves. 

ScnouGER.  —  A  strapping  fellow,  or 
fine  girl. — See  Screamer. 

Scrub  Oak. — Dwarf  varieties  are  so 
named. — See  Oak. 
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Scrawl. — Webster  gives  this  as  a 
New  England  term  for  a  ragged, 
broken  branch  of  a  tree,  or  other 
brushwood. 


Scrawny. — Thin  ;  bony.    Sometimes 

SCKANNY. 

No  one  could  go  from  this  to  any  European 
country,  or  return  thence  without  bein;^ 
struck  by  this  national  peculiarity  ;  and,  if  the 
men  were  lank  and  sallow,  the  women  were 
absohUely  scrawny  during  youth,  although 
sometimes  fat  at  middle  age.  Indeed,  so 
universal  was  the  scr.^wniness  that,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  widespread  pecuHari- 
ties,  it  came  to  be  the  fashion. — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  i888. 

Screamer. — A  fine  strapping  man  or 
woman.  A  term  of  Western 
origin  and  equivalent  to  horse 
{q.v.). 

Screw-Bean  [Styombocaypiis  puhesccns). 
— This  tree,  common  in  Texas  and 
the  West,  belongs  to  the  locust 
family.  So  called  because  of  its 
twisted  pods. 


Screwsman  (Cant). — A  manufacturer 
of  duplicate  keys  for  purposes  of 
robbery. 

Scringe,  To. — To  flinch.    Texas. 

SCROD,— iVi!  ESCROU. 


Scud-Grass. — A  Florida  grass,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  nearly  three 
feet.    Otherwise  Scots'  grass. 

scuff. — In  New  England  a  light  shoe, 
or  slipper. 

ScuLDUGGERY. — An  opprobrious  poli- 
tical term,  signifying  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  "  wire-pulling."  A 
Western  term. 

ScuLPTOREss.  —  See  remarks  on 
Bkokeress. 

Scup. — The  Rhode  Island  name  for 
a  fish,  which  in  New  York  and 
New    England    is    known   as    the 

POGGV. To  scup. — A  New  York 

boy's  term,  little  heard  now,  signi- 
fying to  swing.  From  the  Dutch 
schoppcn. 


Sea. 


-Sea-devil.— 6V<; 
-Sea-island 


iiiidey  Devil. 

COTTON.— A 

once  celebrated  variety  of  cotton. 

Cf.  Upland  cotton. Sea-pike. 

— The    BILL-FISH    (q.v.). Sea- 
robin. — The     FLYING-FISH      (q.v.). 

Sea-side    grape.  —  A    West 

Indian    name    for     the     Cocoloba 
uvifera. 

Seal,  to.— Sealing. — The  ceremony 
of    spiritual     marriage     amongst 
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polygamous  Mormons,  is  known  as 
sealing  or  scaling.  Each  succeed- 
ing wife  is  supposed  to  erjoy  the 
same  rights,  "privileges,"  and 
relations  to  the  man  who  has 
sealed  her  to  himself  as  the  first 
lawfully  married  wife,  but  the 
general  result,  naturally  enough, 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  younger 
and  prettier  women  ;  those  who  are 

f<assc  go  to  the  wall. Sealer. — 

In  New  England  an  official  ap- 
pointed to  test  and  stamp  weights 
and  measures ;  also  leather. 

Searcher. — An  in."trument  u?ed  in 
testing  butter      New  England. 

Season. — Colloquially  employed  in 
the  South  for  weather  ;  a  spell  of 
rain,  i.e.,  a  season  suitable  for 
planting.  A  usage  probably  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  of  rain  in 
its  proper  season  being  indispen- 
sable to  semi-tropical  agric.  itural 
operations. 

Seawan  or  Sewant. — A  variety  of 
specie  formerly  in  use  amongst  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  Other 
varieties  are  cohog,  wampum,  etc. 


Secesh,  Secesher  Secessionist, 
Secessioner.  —  Various  forms 
used  to  indicate  those  who,  in 
the  South,  favored  secession 
from  the  Union.  It  is  now  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  counsels  of  this 
party  were  carried  to  their  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  and  resulted  in 
one  of  the  direst  civil  conflicts  the 

world    has    ever    known. To 

SECESH,  to  revolt ;   to  rebel.  

Seceshdom,  Secessia,  Seces- 
sioNDOM.  —  All  familiar  appella- 
tions for  the  Confederate  States. — 
See  Confederate. 

Secono-Class  Watter. — One  of  the 

distinctions    drawn  by    the    U.S. 


post-office  between  postal  matter  of 
differing  grades.  Newspapers, 
amongst  other  literary  matter,  are 
so  classed. 

I'HE      WORLD. 


Editor  and  Proprietor,  Joseph  Pulitzer. 


Published  every  day  in  the  veak  at  Nos. 
31  AND  32,  Park  Kow. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  5,  1888. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  as 

SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 


Terms— Postage  Free. 

—The  Worlil,  March  5,  1888. 

Let  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER  and  single 
books  bo  excepted  in  the  amendment,  as 
well  as  books  published  by  order  of  Congress. 
—Ibid. 

Second-day  Wedding. — A  reception 
given  by  newly-married  couples  on 
their  return  from  the  honeymoon. 

Section. — This  is  described  by  the 
scholarly  R.  G.  White,  in  IVoids 
and  their  Uses,  as  "a  horrible 
Americanism  for  '  neighborhood.' 
'vicinity,'  'quarter,'  'region,'  as, 
for  example,  '  our  section,'  '  this 
section  of  country.'  "  It  is  Western, 
of  course,  but  has  crept  Eastwards 
against  the  tide.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  division  of  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  the  West,  for  purposes  of 
sale,  into  sections  (640  acres),  based 
upon  parallels  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. Emigration  parties  would 
buy  and  settle  upon  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  and  they  continued 
talking  about  their  section  even 
after  they  had  'lomes,  and  neigh- 
borhoods, towns,  villages,  and 
counties — a  fashion  which,  even 
with  them,  should  have  had  its 
day,  and  in  which  they  should 
not  be  imitated. 

I  see  no  reason  why  your  section  of  the 
country  will  not  enjoy  a  healthy  boom  in  the 
next  ten  years,  and  properly  organized  efforts 
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to  accomplish  this  wonkl  lu'lp  the  matter  on 
Rreatly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  yonr 
SECTION  a^'ain  another  fall  or  winti  r,  if 
not  before,  and  to  extend  our  business 
interests  in  that  locality.  —  AVw  Orhaiis 
Times  Dcinocrat,  1888. 

The  funeral  of  Albert  Fairchild  will  ionf» 
be  remembered  in  all  the  section  round. 
More  than  one  State  official  attended,  and 
there  was  a  vast  concourse.  —  Sciihiier's 
Magazine,  1887. 

Sectional.  —  Pertaining  to  a 

section  or  portion  of  the  country  ; 
and  frcciuently  employed  as  the 
antithesis  of  national. 

•Sir,'  said  Mr.  Rebelflag,  addressing  the 
genial  proprietor  at  the  fifty-cent  tabU-d-hote, 
'  we  have  been  too  kind  to  the  South ;  that  is 
the  difficulty.  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  ext('nding  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
our  Southt^rn  brother  until  all  this  sec- 
TioNAf-  feeling  should  have  died  out.' — 
Puck,  1888. 


SeCTION'ALISM.- 

practices,   means,    and 


-The  acts, 
results   of 


Lr  SECTION  of  the 

Wealthy  boom '2.*Jfs 
lly  organized  ettorts 


those  who  favor  the  claims  of  one 
portion  of  the  country  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  nation  at 
large. To  sectionize. — To  sur- 
vey land  and  map  it  out  into 
sections.  A  section  comprises  640 
acres,  which  agam  is  divided  into 
quarter  sections  of  160  acres. — Sec 
Homestead  Act. 

Seeing  a  bet  (in  poker). — The  sameas 
MAKING  GOOD. — The  American  Hoyle. 

Seem. — It  is  habitual  with  the  New 
Englander  to  put  this  verb  to 
strange  uses,  as  "  I  can't  seem  to 
be  suited,"  "I  couldn't  savH  to  know 
him. ' ' — Bigloiv  Introduction . 

Seep,  To. — Used  in  New  England  to 
signify  the  process  of  straining. 
Coffee  is  said   to  be  seeped  when 

run  through  muslin  to  clear  it. 

Seepy. — Undrained;    e.g.,    "wet" 
land  is  scepy. 

Seigneurs. — A  French  -  Canadian 
name  for  landowners  in  the  pro- 


vince of  Quebec. Seigniories. 

— The  townships  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  The  tenure  is  feudal 
in  character. 


Selectman.  —  In  New  England  a 
magistrate,  whose  position,  power, 
and  duties  closely  resemble  those 
^  *■  English  J.P.'s.  The  term  is  an 
abbreviation  of  select  townsmen. 


Semi-Occasionallv. — A  pleonasm  for 
occasionally  ;  once  in  a  while. 

Senate. — According  to  Webster,  the 
Senate  in  the  United  States  denotes 
the  higher  branch  or  house  of  a 
legislature.  Such  is  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  or  upper  house 
of  the  Congress ;  and,  in  most  of 
the  States,  the  higher  and  least 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  called  the  Senate.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  is    an    elective 

body. Senator. — A  member  of 

a  State,  or  United  States  Senate. 


Send  Off.  —  A  journalistic  Ameri- 
canism foranotice;  a  itemofnews. 
Sometimes  send-off  notice. 

'  Are  you  the  man  who  compiled  a  list  of 
dead  beats  ? '  '  Yes,  sir  ;  but  if  I  made  any 
mistal<es — '  '  Von  run  in  my  name  as  being 
able  to  pay,  but  wouldn't  do  it. '  '  Yes,  sir, 
but—'  '  Here's  25  dols.  for  you.  That  send- 
off  got  me  a  job  as  treasurer  of  a  dramatic 
company.'— A'efcnisfta  State  Journal,  1888. 


Sensationism.  Sensationist.  Sensa- 
Tious. — All  unorthodox  forms,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  need  no  explanation. 

Sense,  To. — A  verb,  common  in  New 
England,  meaning  to  comprehend  ; 
to  grasp  intuitively.  A  most  valu- 
able form  which,  failing  a  better 
one,  lexicographers  would  do  well 
to  adopt. 
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oENTENTOTious. — A  vulgar  corruption 
of  "  sententious." 

Senator  Ev;uls  has  at  command  a  sen- 
TENTOTiois  liiiiiior  that  is  rarely  liinted  at 
in  such  of  his  oblong;  pcrioils  as  are  most 
familiar  to  the  pubhc.  A  correspondent 
says  tliat  lie  remarked  of  Rhode  Island  that 
it  was  settled  by  the  Dntch  ;  the  Yankees 
settled  the  Dutch ;  and  of  certain  Christians 
who  landed  in  New  lini^land.  They  praised 
God  and  fell  on  their  knees — then  they  fell 
upon  the  aborigines. — Detroit  Free  I'ress, 
November  3,  i8bb. 


Serape. — A  Mexican  blanket  worn 
by  men. 

If  .  .  .  the  day  is  mild,  as  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  .  .  .  far  South  ...  he  sits  out  on  his 
piazza,  with  a  light  serape  of  striped  woollen 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.— icni/ii-T's  Maga- 
zine, 1887, 

Serve  Up,  To. — To  expose  to  ridicule. 
Compare  with  English  slang  "to 
dish." 


windows,  and  the  floor  was  covered  by  a 
new  rag-carpet. — Scribner's  Magazine,  1888. 

Settlement. — Land  belonging  to  a 
church  living  ;  a  glebe. 

Set  Up,  To  be. — To  be  conceited  ;  to 
give  oneself  airs. 

Seven  I NG. — A  telegraphic  contrac- 
tion for  "  this  evening."  Smorning 
is  likewise  used  for  "  this  morning." 

Seven  Up. — Commonly  called  ALL 
FOURS.    A  Western  term. 

The  king  got  oui  an  old  deck  of  cards  after 
breakfast,  and  him  and  the  tfuke  played 
SEVEN  UP  a  while,  five  cents  a  game.  Then 
they  got  tired  of  it,  and  allowed  they  would 
lay  out  a  campaign,  as  they  called  it. — Mark 
Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  93, 

Severals. — A  vulgarism  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  "  several." 


Set  Back. — A 
ture. 


reverse;    a  discomfi-      8cwan.-5^^  Seawan. 


mM 


A  few  years  ago  Matamoras  was  so 
horribly  afflicted  with  vomito  that  hundreds 
of  her  citizens  died  in  a  we.  k,  and  com- 
merce received  a  set  back  from  which  it 
has  not  yet  recovered. — Troy  Daily  Times, 
February  4,  18S8. 

The  old  saying  that  there  is  luck  in  find- 
ing a  horseshoe  received  a  set  back  this 
morning,  when  one  of  our  merchants  who 
lias  a  mania  for  this  sort  of  work  got  out  of 
his  wagon  to  pick  one  up,  but  just  as  he  was 
getting  in  agam  cramped  his  buggy  too  much 
and  broke  a  wheel.  —  Detroit  Free  I'ress, 
September  15, 1888. 


Setting- Pole. —  A  punting  pole,  the 
end  of  which  is  shod  with  iron. 


Setting  Room. — An  old  time  name 
for  the  common  living  room  of  a 
New  England  household. 

When  they  reached  the  porch,  she  led 
the  way  through  the  open  front  door  to  the 
SETTING  ROOM  of  the  house,  as  the  living- 
room  was  always  called  in  that  day.  The 
fire-p'ace  looked  like  an  extinct  crater  ;  cur- 
tains of  narrow  greeii  slats  huiig  at  the 


Sewing  Bee. — A  working  party  for 
sewing  purposes.  The  American 
people  cany  out  in  a  very  practical 
manner  the  old  adage,  "  Union  is 
strength." — See  Bee. 

Shack. — (i)  A  log  cabin.  The  aver- 
age shack  comprises  but  one  room, 
and  is  usually  roofed  with  earth 
supported  by  poles. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  will  be 
found  a  people,  who,  as  a  class,  are  more 
deeply  interested  than  Dakotans  in  the  moral 
and  social  welf:ire  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  In  their  homo,  and  even  in 
the  primitive  shacks,  and  sod  houses,  the 
first  dwelling  places  of  the  settler,  are  found 
works  of  art,  libraries  of  instructive  books, 
instruments  of  music,  and  other  evidences 
of  taste  and  culture.— r/ic  Argus  (Fargo, 
Da.),  1888. 

These  topics  having  been  exhausted,  we 
discussed  the  rumor  that  the  vigilantes  had 
given  notice  to  quit  to  twoinen  who  had  just 
built  a  SHACK  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Dry, 
and  whose  horses  included  a  suspiciously 
large  number  of  ditterent  brands,  most  of 
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them  blurred.— Cf»/Hn'  Magazine,  October, 

l«88. 

(2)  A  loafer ;  beggar  ;  or  vaga- 
bond.  Colloquial  in  New  England, 

but  slang  in  England. Siiackly. 

— An  English  provincialism  for 
ricketty ;   shaky  ;    which    is   quite 

colloquial  across  the  Atlantic. 

Shacknastv,  as  nasty  or  as  dis- 
agreeable as  a  sliacli,  i.e.,  vagabond 
or  beggar. 

We  refuse  to  chip  in  for  a  clnuch,  hut  will 
contribute  ton  dollars  to  help  }»<'t  Lampas 
Jake,  the  revivalist,  down  licie.  \Vi;  want  him 
to  come  down  here,  and  tell  the  ptople  that 
they  are  the  meanest,  wickedest,  low-down, 
SHACK-NASTY  lot  of  hcatheus  in  America, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  stands  any  more 
show  of  getting  to  Heaven  than  ajack-rahbit 
does  of  ontrunnin;;  chain  lit;lnninj;.  If  Jake 
can  knock  any  of  the  dirt  off,  and  net  down  to 
the  cuticle,  and  scare  thunder  out  of  enou^;h 
citizens  to  hold  a  prayer-nieetin;:;,  we'll  no 
in  for  a  church  buildini;  with  a  whoop. — 
Detroit  Free. Press,  October,  1888. 


Shad- Belly  Coat. — A  name,  drawn 
from  the  contour  of  the  shad,  for  a 
coat  of  the  pattern  now  known  as 
a  morning  coat.  The  old  style  was 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the 
dress  coat.  From  the  fact  that 
Quakers  preferred  the  shad-belly 
coat  at  a  time  when  the  other  style 
was  the  popular  one,  they  received 
the  nickname  of  shadbellies. 

Shadowed,  To  be. — To  be  subject  to 
police  supervision  or  espionage ;  to 
be  followed  by  detectives ;  to  be 
watched. 

A  man  callin^himself  Dr.  Adams,  who  has 
been  giving  private  music  lessons  here  for 
the  past  two  months,  h.is  been  shadowed  by 
Boston  detectives,  who  say  that  his  real  name 
is  Brooks,  and  tint  he  is  now  living  with  his 
first  wife,  having  deserted  his  second  wife 
and  their  children  in  Boston.— /Josfo/j  Daily 
Globe,  Feb.  C,  1888. 

Shag-Bark  (Caiya  alba). — A  variety 
of  hickory,  so-called  from  the 
roughnt-s  of  its  bark.  The  market 
value  of  its  timber  and  nut-fruit 


is  superior  to  other  kinds.     Also 
called  SHELL  bark. 


Shake  ! — A  term  indicative  of  agree- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  customary 
to  ratify  a  bet  by  shaking  hands. 

Shake  on  that!  and  in  the  meantime,  as 
you  cannot  have  absolute  free  trade,  be  con- 
tent with  as  large  a  measure  of  it  as  you  can 

^i:t.—LoiitloinUiit.)  Adiaitiires,  Feb.,  1888. 

-Fair  shake,  i.e.,  a  good  or  fair 


bargain  ;  good  measure — from  the 
shaking  down,  to  ensure  full  weight 

or   measure. More   than   you 

CAN  shake  a  stick  AT. — More 
than  you  can  count  ;  an  indefmite 
number  or  quantity. Shake- 
down.— What  is  more  generally 
known  as  a  bkeakijown  ;  a  riotous 
boisterous  dance.   A  Western  term. 

To    shake   the    elbow. — To 

gamble    with    dice. To   shake 

ONE. — To  neglect;  to  turn  one's 
back  upon.     Mining  slang. 

'And  you  can  say,  pard,  tliat  he  never 
SHOOK  his  mother.' 

'  Never  shook  his  mother  ? ' 

'  That's  it ;  any  of  the  boys  will  tell  you  so.' 
.  .  .  .  '  In  my  opinion  the  man  tliat  would 
offer  personal  violence  to  his  own  mother, 
oWiiUl  to ' 

'Cheese  it,  pard;  you've  banked  your  ball 
clean  outside  the  siring.  What  I  was  a 
drivin'  at,  was,  that  he  never  throwed  off  on 
his  mother ;  don't  you  see  ? ' 

He  give  her  a  house  to  live  in,  and  town 
lots,  and  plenty  of  money ;  and  he  looked  after 
her  and  took  care  of  her  all  the  time ;  and 
when  she  was  down  with  the  small  pox,  I'm 

d d  if   he  didn't  set  up  nights  and  nuss 

her  himself  I— .Urt;-/!  Tu'ain's  The  Innocents 
at  Home. 

Shaking  prairie. — The  shak- 
ing prairie,  trembling  prairie,  or 
prairie  treiiibiuite,  is  low,  level, 
treeless  delta  land,  having  a  top  soil 
of  vegetable  mould  overlying  im- 
mense beds  of  quicksand. 

As  the  Acadian  glanced  abroad  westward, 
in  the  open  sky  far  out  over  the  vast  marshy 
breadths  of  the  shaking  i'hairie,  two  still 
clouds,  whoso  uider  surf.ices  were  yet  dusky 
and  pink,  sparkled  on  their  seaward  edjcs 
like  a  frosted  fleece.— 7'/ie  Century,  188;, 
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Shakes. — (i)  Fever  and  ague; 

sometimes  called  shaking  ague. 
(2)  An  earthquake.  (3)  Long  un- 
dressed shingles  (roofing  tiles) 
cut  from  the  upper  branches  of  a 
tree.  A  Californian  backwood's 
term. 


SHAKcns. — An  estimable  sect,  very 
different  to  the  body  of  people 
known  by  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
land ;  an  offshoot  of  the  Quakers, 
having  seceded  from  that  persua- 
sion in  1770,  The  distinctive  name 
is  derived  from  the  importance 
they  attach  to  the  sacred  or  shak- 
ing dance,  which  they  attribute  to 
spiritual  influence.  One  of  their 
distinctive  religious  tenets  is,  that 
the  "way  of  salvation"  was  re- 
published to  mankind  through 
Mother  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  practice  celibacy, 
and  live  in  communities.  They 
are  good  citizens,  and  apart  from 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  are  much 
esteemed. 

The  Shakers  have  a  clean  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  and  dignity  of  labor.  Every 
one  of  thcni  has  some  useful  work  to  do, 
according  to  aRc,  sex  and  strength.  Per- 
haps no  chiss  of  people  has  done  more  for 
the  country  than  they,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  few  they  are  in  number.  They  origi- 
nated the  cirying  of  sweet  corn  for  food 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  suggested  the 
modern  improved  kilns  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  insti- 
tute the  r.iising,  papering,  and  vending  of 
garden  seeds  in  the  present  styles.  They 
originated  in  this  coimtry  the  botanic  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  first  dried  and  prepared 
medicinal  herbs  and  roots  for  market.  They 
were  the  first  to  make  brooms  of  broom 
brush,  and,  in  fact,  originated  the  entire 
broom  business.  The  first  buzz  saw  was 
manufactured  by  the  Sii.^kkus  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  and  used  bculi  there  ami  at  New 
Lebanon.  The  Shakickh  first  invcnttd  and 
used  the  planing  and  jointing  machines  for 
dressing  flooring  and  ceiling  lumber. 
They  were  the  inventors  and  manufacturers 
of  cut  nails.  The  first  machine  f  cutting 
and  bending  rard  teeth  and  pnncliiiig  the 
leather  for  setting  was  invented  and  used 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  and  for  years  the 
Shakers  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  all  the 


above-named  trades  and  forms  of  business. 
—Kcin  York  World,  18S8. 

Shaker  yards. — Well  known 

medicines  —  prepared      by      the 
Shakers  from  herbs. 


Sham  Leggers  (Cant).  —  Men  who 
work  the  confidence  trick  by  pre- 
tending to  sell  smuggled  goods. 

Shamocrat. — One  who  pretends  to 
be  possessed  of  wealth,  influence, 
rank,  or  indeed  any  quality,  which 
is  only  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Shanghai. — An  old  term  for  a  tall, 
lanky  dude;  swell;  or  masher. 
Shanghai  fowls  were  a  long-legged 
variety    introduced    from     China. 

To    Shanghai.  —  To   drug   a 

sailor,  and  convey  him  on  board  a 
vessel  about  to  sail,  thus  causing 
him  to  proceed  on  a  voynge  nolens 
volens.  The  practice  is  said  to  have 
originated  and  been  extensively 
carried  out  at  Shanghai. 

Shank. — The  remainder;  the  rest.  A 
Virginia  expression. 

Shanty.  —  A  hut  or  temporary 
erection.  The  word  is  now  common 
in  England,  but  originated  in 
Canada ;   from  the  French  chanticr. 

To   SHANTY. — To    live   in    a 

shanty. Shantving  ground. — A 

locality  where  shanties  are  erected. 

Shanty    boat. — A  temporary 

hut  or  dwelling  on  a  boat,  erected, 
e.g.,  on  the  immense  rafts  of  logs 
frequently  met  with  on  all  Ameri- 
can waterways. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  army  of  nomads, 
who  pepper  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
tary J  with  their  floating  homes,  locally 
known  as  .shantv  goats.  July  and  August 
invari.ihly  find  th^in  above  Cairo,  and  as  the 
weatlier  moderates  they  follow  the  smniner 
south,  spending  the  winter  and  spring  in  the 
bayous  or  on  one  of  the  southern  lakes  which 
teem  with  every  species  of  wild  fowl,  game. 
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and  vegetation,  takin?  their  ease  in  their 
castle.  As  a  rule,  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  it  is  an  nndir-puted  fact  that 
Solomon  was  never  r.rraycd  like  one  of  them. 
—Detroit  Free  Press,  November  3,  1888. 


8  H  A  P.  —  A      shortened     form      of 

CHAPPARAL       (gv.).        Also      CHAPS. 

Explained  by  quotation. 

The  costume  [a  cowboy's]  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Mexican,  and  so  has  a  dash  of  Spanish 
iibout  it.  A  pair  of  shaps  or  leather  overalls, 
with  tags  and  fringes  down  the  seams,  a  pair 
of  big  cruel-looking  but  really  very  harmless 
Mexican  spurs,  a  soft  felt  sombrero  hat,  and 
a  buckskin  shirt. — A.  Staveley  Hilt's  From 
Home  to  Home. 


Shape. — To  run  one's  shape. — To 
swindle  on  the  strength  of  one's 
personal  appearance  and  plausible 

address. Shaping    up.  —  The 

process  of  harmonising  men,  and 
things,  which,  if  allowed  to  fall 
of  themselves  into  place,  would  be 
discordant  or  antagonistic. 

The  process  of  shaping  up  the  party  of 
people  who  are  to  he  bronjrht  into  social 
contact  at  the  PresiJent's  table,  is  always 
a  delicate  and  somewhat  difiicuU  one. — 
Superior  hiter-Occaii,  1888. 

Shark. — In  the  West  a  lean,  hungry 
hog  ;  from  the  voracity  with  which 

it   feeds. To   shark. —  To  fish 

for  this  sea-monster;  and  idioma- 
tically, in  allusion  to  its  voracious 
savageness,  to  prey  upon  others. 

Sharp. — Four  o'clock  sharp,  i.e., 
precisely  at  four  o'clock ;  punc- 
tually,    A  colloquialism   which  is 

now    common     in    England,  

Sharpenin'  rock, — A  grind-stone 
bears  this  name  in  the  South- 
west.— See  Rock. Sharpset, — 

Generally  applied  to  the  appetite, 
and  signifying  very  hungry. 

.  So  I  was  led  up  to  where  the  pope  was 
silting  in  the  dining-room  waiting  for  the 
meal  to  be  served,  for  he  was  sharpset 
after  his  long  fast,  and  we  talked  about 
everything  that  came  up.    Finally  he  said : 


'  Dan,  take  your  foot  in  your  hand  and  come 
down  in  the  c>  liar  with  me,  and  we  will 
have  a  drop  of  sonietl  ing  to  give  you  an 
appetite,' — Missouri  Republican,  January  25, 
1888, 

Sharpshin. — Applied  to  value 

or  quantity,  e.f;.,  not  a  sharpshin; 
this  term  is  equivalent  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  a  value  or  measure  reduced 

almost    to    vanishing    point, 

Sharp  stick. — To  pursue  with 
A  sharp  stick  is  to  be  keen  for 
revenge ;  or,  idiomatically,  never 
to  swerve  in  the  execution  of  one's 
purpose. 

SHAVE,  To. — To  discount  bills,  etc,  at 
usurious  rates ;  and,  metaphorically, 
to  fleece. 

In  floating  the  notes  they  were  shaved 
heavily  by  the  parties  who  put  them  in 
bank,  and  did  not  bring  Richards  two-thirds 
of  their  value.  The  money  was  spent  in  a 
very  liberal  and  extravagant  manner. — Globe 
Democrat,  April  2,  1888. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  vestibule  cars  run 
so  smoothly  that  a  man  can  be  siiavkd  on 
them.  So  he  can  on  the  ordinary  palace 
cars  ;  the  porter  has  always  done  that  for  all 
the  passengers. — Boston  Post,  18S8. 

Shaver, — An  usurious  money- 
lender or  discounter.  Penal  enact- 
ments have  been  passed  against 
shaving,  but  these  gentry  frequently 
manage  to  evade  them. Shav- 
ing shop. — A  money-lender's  es- 
tablishment. All  these  terms  are 
probably  of  nautical  origin. 

Shay.  —  A  popular  corruption  of 
"  chaise,"    a    small    two-wheeled 

vehicle. Hence    one     horse 

chaise,  applied  to  anything  small 
and  insigniiicant. — See  One  horse. 


Shebang. — A  word  used  very  much 
like  "diggings"  in  English  slang, 
and  applied  aHke  to  one's  residence ; 
a  place  of  public  meeting;  an  office 
for  business;  or  indeed  any  place 
where  one  is  permanently,  or  even 
temporarily  located.  The  term  origi- 
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nated  during  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 
CABANE,  the  name  given  to  a  hut, 
used  by  Louisianian  troops. 

Schoolhouse  in  Georgia.  Slim  boy  (ad- 
dressing teacher)  — '  Whut  time  does  yo' 
blame  sheuang  sliet  down  ? ' 

Teacher—'  What  do  you  mean  by  thus 
addressing  me  ?  Sit  down  there  until  you 
have  learned  better  manners.' 

[Boy  sits  down,  but  soon  becomes  rest- 
less.] 

Teacher—'  Stop  scouring  around  on  that 
seat.    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

—American  Utwiorist,  Oct.  27, 1888. 

Shecoonery. — A  fanciful  corruption 
of "  chicanery." 

She-Corn. — A  variety  of  maize 
considered  the  most  prolific  for 
planting.  The  name  is  obviously 
allusive. 


Sheoder-Crab. — A  crab,  when  shed- 
ding its  shel    is  so  named.    Also 

SOFT-CRAB 

Sheep'8  HEAD  {Spartis  ovis). — Ahighly- 
esteemed  salt-water  fish,  its  distinc- 
tive name  being  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of 

a  sheep. Sheep    laurel. — See 

Calf-kill,  with  which  it  is  identi- 
cal.  Sheep-skin. — A  term  ap- 
plied alike  to  a  person  who  has 
received  a  college  education,  and 
the  diploma  he  has  gained. 

In  Memorial  Hall,  last  night,  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  held  its 
ninth  annual  commencement  exercises. 
Thirty-seven  students  were  presented  with 
their  diplomas  or  sheef-skins,  as  they  are 
known  in  college  parlance,  and  they  are 
now  licensed  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
prescribe  pills  and  saw  off  limbs  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  metaphorically  speaking. — 
Missouri  Republican,  March  4,  i8b8. 

Sheer. — Thin;  clear;  diaphonous  ; 
e.g.,  sheer  muslin. 

Shekels. — A  slang  term  for  money. 


Thn  White  Mountain  landlord  is  in  a 
live.  ■  state  of  happiness.  The  shekels 
have  begun  to  roll  in,  and  a  big  surplus 
revenue  is  assured.— A'fw  York  Herald,  ]a\y 
22,  1888. 

Shell-bark  Hickory.  —  See  Shag- 
bark. 

Shenanigan.  — A  curious  factitious 
word  for  bounce  ;  chaff ;  nonsense  ; 
generally  used  to  intimate  that 
trickery  and  unfair  dealing  are 
associated  with  the  practices  so 
designated. 

Sherryvallies.  —  Overalls,  formerly 
worn  over  trousers,  to  protect 
them  from  mud  and  dust  when 
travelling.  The  word  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  "  chevalier." 

SHEW.  —  The  old  preterite  of  "  to 
show,"  still  frequently  heard  all 
over  the  Union,  but  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  Bostonian.  Lowell  quotes 
ancient  usage  for  this  word. 

SHIFT  (Cant).  —  When  a  boxer  pur- 
posely falls  to  escape  a  knock-down 
blow,  he  is  said  to  make  a  shift. 

Shillagalee.  —  A  loafer;  what  a 
Western  man  calls  a  mean  crowd. 
A  New  York  term. 

Shilling.  —  This  term  is  applied, 
especially  in  country  districts,  to  a 
coin  of  the  value  of  twelve  and 
a  half  cents;  eight  shillings  go  to 
the  dollar. 

Shin,  To.  —  Primarily  to  walk 
quickly ;  to  gad  about.  In  mer- 
cantile phraseology,  however,  it  is 
applied  specially  to  the  action  of 
a  man  who,  finding  himself  short 
of  money  to  mett  his  engagemei  ts, 
goes  round  to  his  friends  to  borrow 
what  he  requires.    This  meaning 
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of  the  word  is  not  now  unfamiliar 
in  English  circles,  but  in  America 
it  is  employed  when  speaking  of 
any  eager  search  for  assistance. 
To  SHIN  ROUND,  TO  SHIN  UP,  and 
SHiNNYiNG,  all  express  more  or 
less  brisk  moles  of  motion,  around 
the  town ;  up  a  tree ;  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

I  SHINNED  UP  that  tree  so  quici<  that  I 
made  the  bark  fly.  Quick  as  I  was,  how- 
ever, I  wasn't  a  moment  too  lively,  for  the 
bear  was  underneath  the  tree,  looking  up 
with  that  longing  expression  peculiar  to  a 
grizzly  when  he  has  treed  anything,  and 
particularly  a  man. — Daily  Intcr-Ucean,  Feb. 
6,  iStJS. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  sauntered 
over  to  water  the  mules  without  my  Win- 
chester; yes,  and  revolver  too,  for  a  man  is 
liable  to  drop  his  rifle  if  he  has  to  shinny 
up  a  tree  on  the  double  quick,  in  which  case 
a  revolver  is  a  mighty  comforting  thing  to 
have  on  haxid.— American  Humorist,  May  19, 
1883. 

Thar  were  Suse  Livingoose.  Suse's  left 
eye  had  a  way  o'  shyin'  'round  to  wind'ard, 
an'  she  were  a  leetle  sot  in  her  ways ;  but 
one  year  I  took  to  shinnin'  with  her  to  all 
the  doin's  th'  was.  Bimeby  the  other  gals 
fell  lo  pinin',  an'  I  felt  sorry  for  'em. — 
A  merican  Humorist,  1888. 


SHiN-DiQ. — A  Western  term  foraball 
or  dance.  Bartlett  thinks  the  word 
is  only  another  form  of  shindy ; 
Western  balls,  presumably,  were 
apt  to  end  in  a  general  melve. 

Young  Englishmen  who  have  been  well 
raised  have  a  knack  of  appearing  to  be  at 
home  almost -anywhere.  They  accommodate 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  although 
dressed  for  a  royal  ball-room,  our  heroes 
were  not  the  least  embarassed  at  a  shin-dig 
in  a  Minnesota  barn.  They  were  the  very 
pink  of  politeness,  and  saluted  the  rustic 
maids  in  as  courtly  a  manner  as  they  would 
I'.ave  done  ladies  of  high  degree.  —  Texas 
Si/tings,  June  30,  1888. 


Shindy. — Besides  the  English  mean- 
ing of  a  row  or  disturbance,  shindy 
answers  to  (i)  a  ball  game  gene- 
rally called  bandy;  and  (2)  a  liking 
or  fancy,  people  taking  a  great 
shindy  to  others. 


SHINE,  To. — (i)  A  method  of  huntin 
in  the  South  and  West  explaine 

under  FiKii-iiUNT  (q.v). (2)  To 

distinguish  oneself  ;  this  usage  is 
now      thoroughly     colloquial      in 

England. Kain      or     shine. — 

Entertainments  are  announced  to 
take  place  rain  or  shine,  i.e.,  whether 
it  rains  or  the  sun  shines.  Buffalo 
Bill's  announcements  (1888)  will  at 
once  occur  to  mind. 

'T  ain't  like  Tom  to  lie  about  anything 
though.  He  generally  faces  it  out,  kain, 
HAIL,  OR  SHINE.  I  wish  to  gooducss ho could 
prove  that  he  didn't  kill  George,— Century 
Magazine,  188;. 


To  ct;T  A 

SHINES,    is     to 


shine,    or   TO    CUT 

make    a  show    or 

display. To  take  a  shine  to. — 

To  take  a  liking  to,  or  have  a  fancy 
for,  a  person  or  thing. 

Shiner. — A  name  given  to  several 
fish  of  glittering  appearance.  The 
dace,  however,  is  usually  under- 
stood by  the  term. 

Shingle. — This  name  for  the  small 
wooden  tile  used  for  roofing  pur- 
poses has  furnished  many  popular 
idioms.  Of  any  close  imitation  of 
the  real  thing  it  is  proverbially  said 
to  be  a  wooden  shingle  painted  so 

like  marble  as  to  sink  in  water. 

To  shingle. — To  whip ;  to  chas- 
tise. The  derivation  may  be 
sought  in  the  placing  in  juxta- 
position of  a  shingle  and  a  certain 
portion  of  a  child's  anatomy. 

To     HANG   OUT    one's     SHINGLE. — 

To  start  in  business  ;  to  commence 
operations  ;  to  put  up  a  sign — 
sign-boards  and  door-plates  on  a 
shop  or  office  being  facetiously 
known  as  shingles.  In  rough  and 
outlying  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  where  lumbering  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  shingles  have, 
doubtless,  often  been  employed  for 
this  purpose.      Sometimes  varied 

by  TO  SWING   one's   SHINGLE. 
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A  Toronto  doctor  opened  an  oiUr.c  in 
Chic,i>;i),  and  bccansn  Ik;  stuck  o\it  a  siungi.p. 
bnaring  tin;  Ici'iMid  SirjicKal  institot,  he  lias 
been  proclaimed  as  a  sv/indlcl '.^Uoilon 
Tmmcript,  l'°cbruary,  iti6&. 

TO   SHINGLE   one's  HEAD. — To 

crop  the  hair  close  in  imitation  of  a 
shingle-roof. 

Yoiinj;  ladies  of  Now  Have  cut  a  fallow 
who  has  had  his  hair  siiinoi.k!).  They 
prefer  Yale  locks. — Texm  Si/tin>;s,  18S8, 

To   HAVE     A    SHINGLE    SHORT. 


— To  be  cranky  ;  silly ;  or,  in  Eng- 
lish slang.  "  to  have  a  tile  loose." 

Shingle    oak    (Qucyciis    unhri- 

cana). — A  species  found  in  the 
Middle  States  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  and  deriving  its  nainc 
from  the  sp'  cial  use  to  which  its 

timber  is  put. Shingle-weaver. 

— One  who  prepares  and  dresses 
shingles. 

Shinner. — In  commercial  circles  one 
who  runs  hither  and  chither  to 
borrow  money  in  an  emergency. 


Shinnv,  Shiny. 
intoxicated. 


-A'iian  is  shinny  when 


Shinplaster.  —  Formerly  a  slang 
term  for  all  paper  money,  but 
notes  of  less  value  than  a  dollar 
are  now  generally  understood  by 
the  word.  Shinplaster  is  said  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  utter  worihless- 
ness  of  the  continental  currency 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Hope's  brightest  visions  absquatnlate 
with  their  golden  promises  before  the  least 
cloud  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a 
SHINPLASTER  behind. — Dow's  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  p.  309. 

Shirt. — To  wave  the  bloody  shirt. 

— See  Bloody    shirt. Biled 

shirt.  —  See    the    same. To 

MAKE    A     STRAIGHT    SHIRT    TAIL. — 

A  suggestively  expressive  meta- 
phor for  motion  of  the  utmost 
rapidity.      Joseph  made  a  straight 


shirt  tail  when  he  left  his  robe 
behind  him  under  well-known 
circumstances. 

Now  cut  dirt !  scrpatned  I ;  and,  Jehu 
Giiieral  JacKson !  if  he  didn't  makk  a 
STtfAiGiiT  ">HinT  TAIL  for  tilt!  door,  iiiay  I 
never  make  another  pass. — Fulit's  Western 
Tales. 


Shoe.  —  Shoemake. — A  corruption 
of  "sumac"  {see  Kinnikinnick). 
Shoeman. — A  shoemaker. 

To  WALK  UPON  one's  SHOE- 
STRINGS.—  An  idiom  indicative  of 
poverty  and  destitution  ;  a  variant 
of  our  own  "  down  at  heels." 

Tombstone,  Ariz.,  was  a  very  bad  town 
lialf-a-(lo/en  years  a^o,  and  it  is  not  much  of 
a  paradise  on  earth  just  yet.  I  was  around 
there  prospecting  in  tlie  neighborhood  early 
in  18.S0,  and  to  confiss  the  truth  I  was  hard 
up.  I  was  literally  walking  on  mv  shoe 
STRINGS. —  S/.  Louis  Olube  Democrat, 
February  16,  1888. 


V  00!  Fly!  DON'T  Bother  Me! — 
An  exclamation  of  impatience ;  shoo 
and  /ly  are  both  common  ejacula- 
tions in  country  districts  when 
driving  wandering  fowls  or  cattle 
from  gardens,  etc.,  to  legitimate 
pastures.  Elwyn  derived  the  first 
word  from  the  German  scheuchcn. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  shoo 
being  probably  the  natural  sound 
that  would  find  utterance  under 
the  circumstances.  Fly  is  not  the 
insect  as  some  have  supposed,  but 
simply  a  pleonastic  addition — sh- 
sh-fly,  i.e.,  fly  away  !  be  off!  The 
full  phrase  is  now  familiarly 
colloquial. 

Shoot,  Shute. — (i)  Variants  of  chute 

(q.v.). (2)  Rifle  practice  at  fixed 

targets,  or  a  pigeon  shooting  match, 
are  respectively  distinguished  as  a 
pigeon  shoot  or  target  shoot. 

A  Gala  Day  at  Tl'xedo.~A  ladies'  boat 
race,  a  pigeon  shoot,  and  a  dance. — New 
York  Heralii,  November  4,  1888, 
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Show 


his  robe 
cll-known 


aiul.  Jfli" 

n't      MAKE      A 

door,  may  I 
■Id's  Western 


corruption 

NIKINNICK). 

maker. 

K'S       SHOE- 

iiiicative  of 
1 ;  a  variant 
leels." 

■cry  bad  town 
is  not  uuich  of 
I  was  aiouiid 
iboiliood  I'arly 
nil  I  was  hard 
i  ON  MV  SHOB 
)be     Dcmocriit, 


)THEB      Mt' 

)atience;  shoo 
,mon  ejacula- 
stricts    when 
wis  or  cattle 
to   legitimate 
■ived  the  first 
r.an  scheuchcn. 
mistake,  shoo 
natural  sound 
erance    under 
Fly  is  not  the 
supposed,  but 
addition— sh- 
beoff!     The 
)w    familiarly 


iants  of  CHUTE 

ractice  at  fixed 

hooting  match, 

nguished  as  a 

shoot. 

„.— A  ladies'  boat 
d  a  dance.— Nf"' 

1 888. 


To    SHOOT  ONE    or  TO  TAKE   A 

SHOT  TO  ONK,  is  to  take  a  liking  or  a 
fancy  to  a  person.     Cf.  Shink  and 

SHINDY. To   SHOOT  TMK  RAI'IDS. 

—  See    Canoe  Sno  )T     that 

coat!  Shoot  that  hat!— Ex- 
amples of  slang  street  expressions 
implying  inferiority  of  quality  ; 
offensive  and  contemptuous  they 
have  happily  fallen  into  compara- 
tive   disuetude. Shootf.r    or 

SHOOTING-IRON. — Wcstem  tcmisfor 

a  revolver  and  rifle. Shootist. 

— A  marksman. — See  Fruitist. 


Shopped. — The  inmates  of  a  sleeping 
carat  Pittsburg,  were  turned  out 
by  the  porter  for  the  reason  that  it 
had  to  be  shopped,  i.e.,  sent  to  the 
repair  shop. 

Short, — Shortage. — A  deficit, 

Tlic  county  commissioners,  in  checking  up 
the  county  funds,  found  a  shoktagh  of 
5,;oo  Hols.  Dab  Chihis,  treasurer,  lias  held 
the  office  for  tluee  years. — Missouri  Kfpiibli- 
ctiit,  Marcli  27,  iSBB. 

Shortboys.  —  A      notorious 

band   of    New   York   roughs. — Si'c 

Dead-rabuits    tiiidcy    Dead. 

Short-hairs.  —  5Vi;      Sw/,llow- 

TAiLs. Short-metre. — (i)    To 

do  a  thing  in  short  metre  is  to  do  it 
quickly,  or  without  delay;  as  may 
be  surmised,  this  is  a  New  Eng- 
land idiom  derived  from  the  psalm- 
singing  propensities  fostered  in  its 
Puritian  communities. (2)  An- 
other metaphor  drawn  from  the 
same  source  is  the  use  of  short 
metre  to  signify  a  brief  spell  of 
study,  work,  etc. 

This  goin'  where  glory  waits  ye,  ain't  one 

agreeable  feature, 
And  if  it  warn't  for  wakin'  snakes,  I'd  be 

homo  again  short  mktre. 

— J.  R.  Lowell's  Diglow  Papers. 

Short    sauce.  —  See     Long 

sauce. Shorts. — Breeches ;    a 

variation  of  small-clothes. 


Shot. — Shot  bush  {Araliii  spiitosa). — 
A  prickly  tree  shrub,  also  known 

as  the  ir.AK-Cf'AT.     Southern. 

SiiDi-di  N — A  smooth  iiore  gun  as 
distingui.  hed  from  a  riile. 

The  unfortunate  man  had  killed  himself 
with  the  siior-r.l'N,  the  mu//li'  of  which  he 
placed  against  liis  h  It  <yf,  <lis<harKin«  it  by 
iilariiit;  his  foot  on  the  trin;;'  r.  Piath  must 
nave  been  instant. ineoiis.  as  the  whole  top 
of  the  head  was  bluwn  oti.—Ht.  Lutiis  Daily 
Clobe  Diinocrat,  iSSS. 

Shot  in  the  neck.— Drunk. 


Shouldcr-Hittcb.— .\ bully  ;aruflian. 
Partlett  says  a  recent  (1877)  addi- 
tion to  blackguard  nomenclature, 
but  Lowell  points  out  that  shoulder- 
striker  is  a  very  old  term. 

Shoutin-  Member. — When  applied  to 
a  member  of  a  religious  body,  one 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  church 
exercises.  Shouting  Methodist 
(the  term  is  sometimes  self-given) 
is  frequently  heard. 

It  was  partly  due  toiler  Ions  lesidLiicc,  and 
partly  to  assumption,  and  largely  to  the  fact 
that  she  owned  a  niulc,  that  Sister  Mary  was 
an  authority  on  the  place.  She  was  a 
sho'.tin'  NtiiMDi;u  of  the  church,  as  her 
name  indicates,  and  not  only  led  the  hymns, 
but  the  cotton  pickers,  and,  honest  in  her 
own  efforts,  allowed  no  shirkers  in  either 
occupation. — 7"i)m<s  Devwcrat,  Feb.  5,  ibbS. 

Shove. — (i)  The  stalk  of  hemp. 

(2)  On  the  St.  Lawrence  the  ice 
through  expansion  piles  up.  This 
is  locally  called  a  shove. 

Shoveller    (Anas  clypeata). — A   duck 
the         ■ 


found  in 
Texas. 


le  Rocky  Mountains  and 


Show. — To  give  one  a  show  is  to 

give    one    a    chance. Great 

MORAL  SHOW. — AUas  the  greatest 
show  upon  earth,  alias  Mr.  Barnum. 
— See  Barnumese. 

When  Parson  Jim  came  to  the  Gulch  and 
announced  himself  as  a  preacher,  the  miners 
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asked  no  questions.  They  did  not  tako 
mtiili  slock  ill  prearhini,',  l)iit  tliey  wcro 
disi)OS(  (I  TO  r.ivK  riiK  ni:\v-comkk  a  show; 
ann  wlini  Parson  Jim  frovid  to  tt'tir  satis- 
faclion  that  he  wa^  made  of  tliu  r\^\\l  siuft, 
thuy  not  only  tolerated  him,  l>ut  made 
him  heartily  welcome. — I'ortlanU  Tramcripl, 
March  14,  iHbS. 


Shuck. — The  outer  shell,  pod,  rind,  or 
husk  of  various  food  stuffs,  such  as 
Indian  corn,  etc.  The  word  is 
thoroughly  well  known  in  Eng- 
land;     cp.,    \-)pa-sliiichs,     although 

shell  is  more  frequently  used. 

To  siU'CK. —  lo  separate  corn  from 
the  husk  or  shuck  which  envelopes 

it. SiiucK-HOTTOM  — The   outer 

shell  or  shuck  of  the  maize  ear  is 
frequently  used  for  the  seats  of 
chairs,  which  are  then  called 
shuck-bottom  chairs. Shucking 

or  CORN-SHt'CKING. — S«    HUSKING. 

Shucks  !  Not  worth  shucks  ! 

Don't  amount  to  shucks  ! — Both 
expressions  denote  worthlessness. 

There  is  no  law  which  makes  sexual 
in'.ercotirse  illegal  or  illicit,  and  until  such  a 
law  is  passed  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  jury 
to  twist  evidence  into  a  moral  charge.  Vour 
province  is  to  try  this  case  upon  the 
charge  in  the  indictment.  Mere  statement  of 
counsel  goes  for  nothing  ;  it  doesn't  amount 
TO  bHUCKS. — American  I'liper. 

Now,  Mr.  Arch,  I've  got  you,  and  if  you 
don't  keep  your  eye  skinnt-d,  I'll  lick  you  till 
your  hide  won't  hold  siiuchs.— AiiAtc  Hooter, 
oy  a  Missourian, 

An    even    greater    depth    of 

worthlessness  is  represented  by 
shttckkss,  i.e.,  without  even  a  shuck. 

'  Be  not  afraid,  stranger,  I  am  here  to  do 
the  Lord's  work.  Two  months  ago  I  was  the 
most  SHL'CKLESS  Critter  in  all  Tennessee, 
and  wicked  to  boot.— Detroit  Free  Press,  Aug. 
iti88. 

Shut-Eyc  Flavor.  —  Explained  by 
quotation. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  was  not 
backward  to  recognize  in  them  a  certain 
wild,  puckery,  acidulous  (sometimes  even 
verging  tovv-ard  that  point  which,  in  our 
rustic  phrase,  is  termed  shut-eve)  flavor  ; 
not  wholly  unpleasing,  nor  unwholesome  to 


palates  cloyed  with  the  sugariness  of  tamed 
and  cultivated  Iruit. — Uinlow  I'upers. 

Shysters. — Low  class  criminal  law- 
jtrs,  s\ho  hmg  ;*b  lut  the  courts, 
and  tout  for  custom.  They  gen- rally 
dt-mand  their  fees  in  advance,  and 
their  poor  victims,  thieves  or 
criminals  though  they  may  be.  are 
often  lelt  in  the  lurch  without 
defence. 

If  men  like  O'Connor  and  Evarts  are  at 

coinmaiid  on  either  side  for  250  dols  each, 
why  blame  a  Tombs  suvstkk  for  taking  part 
of  a  thief  s  plunder  for  defending  the  tliief 
ill  court?  Why,  the  counterpart  of  this  very 
thing  is  done  by  lawyers  in  the  upper  rank 
every  day.  Isn't  the  best  of  them  ready  at 
any  moment  to  defend  ap  embezzler,  or  a 
forger,or  a  swindling  trustee?— Dtfroit  Free 
Press,  May  5,  ib«8. 

SICK.— (i)  Used  instead  of  "ill" 
which  is  the  teim  u-uaily  employed 
in  England  for  general  ill-health, 
the  word  sick  being  confined  to 
vomiting.  The  American  usage  is 
sanctioned   by   the   Bible  and  the 

best   Old  English   writers. (2) 

Used,  also,  contemptuously,  "  He's 
Si  sick  fellow  at  best,"  i.e.,  xery  in- 
different ;  contemptible  ;  or  as 
English  people  would  say,  a  sorry 
fellow. 


Side. — Sidehill. — A  common  expres- 
sion  for  hillside. Side-line. — 

(i)  In  Demerara,  a  canal.  Every 
estate  has  several  side-lines,  com- 
munication   being    carried   on   by 

means    of  these  water-ways. 

(2)  In  Canada,  a  by-road  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  or  con- 
cession roads. (3)    In  addition 

to  the  usual  methods,  plainsmen 
hobble  their  horses  by  means  of 
sidelines,  i.e.,  they  tic  a  hind  to  a 
fore-leg.     Hence  to  sideline. 

The  legs  of  the  horses  must  be  secured- 
This  is  done  by  hobbles  or  sihelines.  Hob- 
bles fasten  the  forefeet  together,  sidelines 
the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same  side. 
Sidelines  are  most  secure,  bobbles  detj act- 
ing very  little  from  the  speed  of  a  really 
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,.iust  be  secured- 

IsinELINES.   Hob- 

lether,  sidelinks 

the  same  side. 

,  hobbles  deti  act- 

lecd  of  a  really 


stampedpd  anifnal.— /fic'i(J>'(<  Irvine  Dodge's 
riains  oj the  Great  Wat. 

To  SIDE-TRACK. — To  divert  the 

attention  ;  to  turn  from  one's  pur- 

Eose ;  or  to  precede  others  in  the 
attle  of  life. 

Mebbo  them  thar  Ileycrs  side-tracked 
him  w'*l)  their  everlastin'  queshtutis,  an'  ef 
so,  lie  warn't  so  pow'fiil  much  fer  blame, — 
Siribner's  Miii;a:ine,  1887. 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  class  of  men 
who  (jet  siUF.-TRACKKD  aro  tiiose  who  start 
in  life  in  an  occu;iatlon  for  which  they  have 
no  natural  aptitude.— (/<os/o»)  Sturdy  Oak, 
May,  18S8. 


Sidewalk. 

pavement. 


A   footpath  or 


A  man  fell  dead  while  cleaning  thr  snow 
off  his  SIDEWALK.  It  is  supposed  he  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  han  got  over  the 
line  and  removed  the  snow  from  nearly  six 
inches  of  his  neighbor's  s'\de.—Norristown 
Herald,    1888. 

Side-winder. — A  violent  blow 

with  the  fist.  A  New  York  term 
which  in  the  South  is  replaced  by 
SIDE-WIPE. Sidling.  —  A  rail- 
way term,  synonymous  with  the 
English  siding. 

SiDt  Pocket  (Cant). — A  curious  name 
given  to  a  drinking  saloon  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place ;  a  resort  for 
thieves. 

Sign. — A  trapper's  term  for  a  trail. 
In  the  backwoods  and  on  the  plains 
a  man  has  to  be  alive  at  all  points 
to  detect  traces  of  his  prey  ;  or  in 
the  old  days  of  his  enemies  in  the 
shape  of  red-skins.  These  marks  he 
ch.iracterize  I  as  butTalo-s//,'H,  bear- 
sign,hMM\n-sign,  he-^h-sign,  or  oid- 
sigii,  according  to  the  circumstances 
ol  the  case, 

Keep  your  eve  skinned  for  sign,  and  listen 
to  my  horn. — Traits  of  American  Humor. 

Take  in  your  sign  or  shingle 

is  a  peremptory  injunction  to  cease 
talking  or  to  begone ! 


SiQNALizc,  To. — To  signal.  Acommon 
corruption. 

81LK  Crass  {Yucca  filamentosa). — The 
isKAK  GKAss,  SO  calltd  froiH  its  fine, 
silky  fibre. 

Silver.  —  Silver  fox  {Cants  argen- 

tutus). — A   rare   black  fox  mottled 

.th  white,  whose   skin  is   much 

esteemed  for  muffs  and  similar  small 

articles. Silver  gar.— The  bill 

Kisii  (q.v.). Silver  grays. — A 

nickname  given  to  the  Conserva- 
tive wing  of  the  Whig  Party.  The 
term  silver  grays  was  in  allusion  to 
the  white  hair  of  the  majority  of 
the  men,  who  at  a  pulitical  conven- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York, 
"  bolted  the  ticket  "  of  their  party. 
As  they  were  passing  out,  a  by- 
stander exclaimed,  "there  go  the 
silver  grays." 

Similes — The.se  are  in  the  main  full 
of  pith  and  point,  sententious  to 
a  degree,  and  replete  with  "live" 
suggestiveness.  The  following  are 
representative : — 

Like  all  fury;  As  long  as  a  thanksgiving 
sermon  ;  As  hot  as  the  devil's  kitchen ;  As 
quick  as  greased  lightning;  As  crooked  as  a 
Virginia  fence;  As  tight  as  the  bark  of  a 
tree;  As  hungry  as  a  (graven  image;  As 
handy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt ;  As  small  as  the 
little  end  of  nothing;  Mean  enough  to  steal 
acorns  from  a  blind  hog;  Stingy  enough  to 
skim  his  milk  at  both  ends;  As  proud  as  a 
irmlatto  in  a  negro  congregation  ;  As  big  as 
what  hogs  dream  of  when  they're  too  fat  to 
snore;  So  thievish  that  people  have  to  take 
in  their  stone  walls  at  night;  To  look  as 
solemn  as  though  a  stone  wall  lay  on  one's 
graiuhiiother;  As  busy  as  a  negro  in  a  sugar- 
cask;  As  interesting  a  sight  as  a  shimmy 
(cheiiiisi )  in  a  wash-tub;  and  whispers  of 
purity,  love,  harmony,  and  peace;  Great  on 
small  wheels,  i.e.,  large  pretensions  on  a 
sliijht  basis;  Clu^aper  than  bull-beef  at  a 
penny  a  pound;  As  scarce  as  hen's  teeth; 
As  melaiicho  y  as  a  Quaker  meeting-house 
by  moonlight;  Thrashing  round  like  a  short- 
tailed  bull  in  fly-tiuie;  He's  a  whole  team 
and  a  dog  ujider  the  wagon;  As  sleek  and 
slippery  as  though  he  had  been  taking  a  hip- 
bath in  a  tub  of  soap-grease ;  As  rough  as 
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the  back  of  a  hedgehog,  and  as  foul  as  Zebe- 
dee's  hen,  that  laid  three  rotten  eggs  to  a 
good  one  ;  Of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be 
to  stop  up  a  rat-hole  with  an  apple  dumpling. 

Simmon. — A  contraction  for  persim- 
mon (q.v.). 

The  sweetest,  the  happiest  place  on  earth 
Is  Dixie,  sweet  Dixie,  the  land  of  my  birth, 
I  wish  I  was  in  do  land  of  cotton, 
'Simmon  seed  and  sandy  bottom — 
Chorus. — Look  away — look  away. 

— Dixie  Laud. 


SING. — Singing. — A  singing  practice. 

He  romembered  that  there  was  a  singin', 
as  it  was  called  in  the  country,  hold  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Timber  Creek 
school-house,— Cc»/h)'^  Mtigaziuf,  1887. 

SiNGisT. — A    barbarous    form 


for  singer. — Sec  Fruitist. 

Single  BOB. — A  mark  used  in  branding 
cattle.— See  Brand. 

Sink- Hole. — Hollows  abounding  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  especially  in  the  limestone 
formation  of  Kentucky 

As  soon  as  the  observer  comes  upon  this 
caverned  district  of  Kentucky,  he  remarks 
that  he  has  passed  from  the  region  where 
running  brooks  abound,  and  is  in  a  country 
where  there  are  neither  streams,  nor  the 
distinct  hills  and  valleys  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  other  lands.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  cast  into  a  series  of  shallow, 
circular  pits,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  few 
score  feet  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  So 
crowded  together  are  these  pits,  that  almost 
the  entire  surface  lies  in  some  one  of  these 
depressions.  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  these 
pits  there  is  normally  a  vertical  shaft,  or  a 
series  of  crevices,  down  which,  in  time  of 
rain,  the  water  flows  from  the  tiialnage- 
slope  of  the  pit,  or  sink-holk,  as  it  is  called 
in  local  phrase.  Generally  these  conduits 
have  been  closed,  by  accident  or  design,  in 
which  case  a  little  pool  of  circular  outline 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  depression. — 
Scribuer's  Magaziue,  1887. 

Sir. — This  title  is  used  to  those  who 
serve  in  shops,  a  usage  which 
sounds  strange  to  the  English 
ears. Yes  sirree  !  no  sirree  I 


sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
"bf<b"  or  "horse-fly,"  are  merely 
slan^  variants  of  "  Yes,  sir,"  "  No, 
sir." 

Sisters. — Let  our  erring  sisters 
DEPART  in  peace  ! — An  expression 
of  Horace  Greeley's,  at  the  time 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  errin<; 
sisters  were  of  course  the  seced- 
ing States. 

SiTio. — A  Spanish  superficial  measure 
equal  to  4,428  acres,  a  square 
league  of  land.  This  term  is  still 
used  in  the  States  formerly  under 
Spanish  rule, 

SiT  upWith.to . — An  expression 
which  finds  its  equivalent  in 
the  "walking  out"  of  English 
lovers  of  the  lower  classes. 
American  girls  are  allowed  much 
more  freedom  than  their  sisters  in 
the  Mother  Country,  and  nothing 
is  thought  of  a  young  couple 
sitting  up  after  everyone  else  has 
retired,  a  privilege  of  which  it 
may  be  assumed  they  are  not  slow 
to  tak  i  advantage. 


Six-shooter.' 
chambers. 


•A  revolver  with   six 


Three  of  the  p.irty  volunteered  to  go  into  the 
patch  and  bring  out  two  melons  e.  ch,  Fred 
agreeing  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  give 
the  alarm  by  firing  his  six-shooter, — Forest 
and  Stream,  Marcli  13,  1888. 


Size.-— That's  my  size, — That  suits 
me;   I  am  a;^reeable  ;   "  that's  the 

ticket." To  Size  up. — To  form 

an  opinion  concerning  a  person 
or  thing,  the  equivalent  of  to  take 
one's  measure. — See  measure. 

To  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this 
line  of  business  it  is  easy  to  size  up  a 
customer,  and  one  who  understands  the 
trade  rarely  loses  much  time  in  selling  a 
pair  of  rubbers. — Dealer  »n  Globe  Democrat, 
j88S. 
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Sizzle,  to. —This  Old  English 
word  is  still  colloquial  in  the 
States.  It  signifies  the  hisi?.ig 
sound  produced  by  heat.  Also  to 
sizz. 

Hot!    Hot!!    Hot!!! 

With  an  ever-increasing  heat ! 
The  mercury  lea^s  o'er  the  sizzi-ing  spot 

On  the  shady  side  of  the  street. 
And  the  hens  lay  eggs,  that  are  fried  both 

sides; 
Tlic  sheep  are  roast  mutton  while  yet  in 

their  liidcs  ; 
And  the  milli  from  the  cow  is  boiled  as  it 
glides 
Out  of  the  burning  teat. 

—Railway  Advocate. 

Here  is  an  inexpensive  receipt  for  an 
omelet,  which  is  very  nice :  One  egg,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  i  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  i 
cupful  of  flour,  1  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  part  of  the  milk. 
Heat  your  spider  sizzling  hot,  put  in  a 
generous  piece  of  butter;  beat  the  above 
mixture  thoroughly  and  turn  into  the 
spider ;  as  soon  as  it  browns  turn  and  roll 
up,  serving  immediately.— /"or^/a/Ki  Tran- 
script, l838. 

Skanes. — These  iron  plates,  for  re- 
ducing friction  upon  axle-trees  are, 
in  England,  called  clouts. 


Skedaddle,  To. - 
to  run  away. 


-To  depart  hurriedly ; 

Cf.  ABSQUATULATE. 


'  Oh,  stay,'  a  cullered  pusson  said, 
'  An  on  dis  bosom  rest  your  head  I ' 
The  Octoroon,  she  winked  her  eye, 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  ske- 
daddle. 

—Song,  Vanity  Fair, 

De  Vere  succinctly  summarizes 
the  various  conflicting  theories 
as  to  its  origin  thus  :  —  "  The 
word  skedaddle  even  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  once  gravely  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament.  It  appeared 
in  print,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
immediately  after  the  bat  tie  of  Bull 
Run,  and  was  at  once  caught  at 
and  repeated  all  over  the  country. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  abn"'-  its 
origin,  some  Irishmen  at  once 
claimed  it  as  their  own,  deriving 
it  from  their  sgedad-ol,  which  means 


'scattered  all,'  and  naively  sug- 
gested that  one  of  their  valiant 
countrymen  might  have  uttered  the 
words  while  running  away  from 
Bull  Run.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  an  old  Irish  version  of  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  used 
thus :  '  I  will  smite  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be 
sgcdad-ol.'  The  soldiers,  at  all 
events,  were  tickled  by  the  sound 
of  the  word,  which  served  to  give 
a  humorous  appearance  to  a  some- 
what ignominious  act,  and  thi 
spread,  appearing  in  the  reports 
correspondents  of  London  journals. 
The  Times  noticed  it  particularly, 
and  repeated  the  phrase,  '  A  Nor- 
therner, who  rati  jdts,  retires  upon 
his  supports,  but  a  Southerner  is 
said  to  skedaddle.'  Thereupon  Lord 
Hill  wrote  a  letter  to  prove  that 
the  term  was  excellent  Scottish,  well 
known  in  the  North  of  England  also. 
It  is  true  that  in  Ayrshire  and  Dum- 
frieshire  people  use  it  quite  fre- 
quently to  describe  the  spilling  of 
milk  or  water  from  a  pail.  Milk- 
maids are  heard  to  say, '  Mind,  you 
are  skedaddling  all  your  milk '  and 
farther  North  the  dropping  of  coal 
from  the  bucket  is  also  called 
skedaddling.  The  probability  of 
this  derivation  is  much  strength- 
tened  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
exists  in  the  kindred  Scandinavian 
dialects,  as  Swedish  has  a  term 
shnddadahl,  and  Danish  its skyededchl, 
with  exactly  the  same  meaning ; 
what  therefore  the  Scotch  may  not 
have  done — importing  the  word 
into  the  army — may  have  to  be 
credited  to  the  numerous  Scandi- 
navians from  Wisconsin.  A  face- 
tious writer  in  the  Louisville  Journal 
was  probably  the  first  to  trace  the 
word  to  a  still  more  ancient  form. 
He  derived  it  '  fro  the  Greek 
verb  (TKEoavvvfii,  to  scatter  or 
disperse  tumultuously,'  and  its 
infrequent  aorist  tJKkSaffa,  used 
by   Herodotus   and    Homer,    the 
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latter  of  whom  employs  also  the 
noun  fTHtSaffic  in  the  sense  of  an 
emphatic  scatteration."  {Iliad,  xix. 
171 — xxiii.  162;  Odyssey,  i.  113, 
as  quoted  in  Crusius  Lexicon.) 
The  Slang  Dictionary  endorses  this 
view,  declaring  that  Lord  Hill  and 
the  Times  were  both  in  the  wrong, 
and  attributing  the  odd  word  to 
some  professor  at  Harvard,  who 
may  have  set  it  afloat,  utterly  un- 
conscious that  the  bantling  would 
meet  with  such  unexpected  success. 
For  whatever  it  may  mean  or 
wherever  it  may  originally  come 
from,  there  is  something  so  de- 
scriptive in  the  term,  that  it  is 
likely  to  maintain  itself  in  our 
speech  in  spite  of  all  grammarians, 
and  will  probably  be  proof  against 
all  attempts  to  remove  it. 


cheat ;   to  extort. (2)  A  college 

term  signifying  to  use  a  translation 
or  crib.  {See  quotation  under  BonN, 
with  which  compare  this  usage  of 

to  skin). Skin    game. — Fraud; 

chicanery. 

The  professional  boomers,  who  have  been 
reapirif,'  rich  harvests  here,  have  oxajitjeratcil 
the  attractions  beyond  all  rcar.on,  and 
crowded  all  the  drawbacks  clear  out  of 
sihIh.  They  have  been  playing  a  skin  oame 
on  the  public  in  the  East. — Florida  Times 
Union,  February  i,  1S88. 


-Skinner. — Synonymous    with 

— Skin  youk  own 

do    your    own    dirty 


SHYSTER  (q.V.) 
SKUNK,    i.e 

work.    Cf.  SKUNK 


I'll  thank  yon,  when  we  meet  af;ain,  not  to 
disreiiicnibcr  tlic  oI<l  saying,  but  let  evfry 
man  skin  his  own  skunks. — David  Crocketl. 


8KEERID, — A  corruption  of  "  scared."  See 

I  didn't  feel  particularly  skekred.  I  knew 
I  had  to  make  a  centre  shot  and  mustn't  get 
nervous,  even  if  it  did  look  very  scaly,  but  I 
thought  I  was  equal  to  him.  It  ain't  anvfun 
to  kill  a  bear  silting  up  in  a  tree.  Anybody 
can  do  that.  Uut  when  they  come  to  you 
with  their  mouths  open  its  just  fun.— 
Missouri  Republican,  ibb8. 

8KECT,  To. — To  move  or  run  swiftly. 

Skceter.— A  corruption  of  "mosquito." 

'  Children,'  said  a  New  Jersey  school 
teacher,  '  always  be  cheerful.  Whatever 
falls  to  your  lot  to  do,  do  it  cheerfully.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  dear  teacher,'  responded  a 
bright  little  Kahvvay  scholar,  'even  the 
SKEETERs  sing  wlicn  they  are  at  work.' — 
Netv  York  Sun,  iBbS. 

8KEEZICKS,  SKE8ICK8.  — A  ne'er-do- 
weel  ;  a  good-for-nothing.  This 
Western  term,  with  which  is  always 
associated  a  measure  of  contempt, 
is  probably  from  a  Dutch  word, 
signifying  an  idle,  contemptible 
fellow. 

Skin. — A  sharper ;  a  blackleg. To 

SKIN.  — (i)  To    impose    upon;    to 


■Keep  your  eyes  skinned.— 

Eyes. To   skin  out. — To 

leave  secretly  and  hastily  as  when 
pursued  by  an  enemy. 

Sitting  Bull  (an  Indian  chief)  has  .skinned 
OUT  from  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and  sought 
refuge  in  Canada.—,!  merican  Paper. 


8KINK  (Cant).— A  waiter. 


Skip  ! — This  exclamation  for  Begone ! 
is  a  peculiarly  American  derivative 
of  "to  skip."  It  is  equivalent  toGit! 
absquatulate  I  skedaddle !  light- 
out  !  etc. Skip-jack. — A  popu- 
lar name  in  Boston  for  the  bonito; 
elsewhere  the  blue-fish  is  known 
by  this  name. 

Dr.  George  Trowbridge  thus  writes  from 
Sarasota,  Fla. :— The  fly  with  rod  tail,  scmIr- 
covered  orange  body,  light  yellow  hacklfs, 
and  double  white  wings,  has  made  the  fol- 
io wing  score ;  February  22,  four  sea-trout,  one 
SKtv-iACK.— Forest  and  Stream,  March  15, 
liJSa. 

Skipper. — What  is  known  in 

England  as  the  cheese-hopper  or 
cheese-mite.  Hence  skippery  as 
spplied  to  cheese  full  of  mites. 
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Skirmish,  To.  —  To  forage;  to  lay 
hands  upon  all  that  comes  in  one's 
way. 

Hundreds  of  Moors  come  to  Tangiers  every 
year,  ami  embark  for  Mecca.  Tliey  t;o 
|)art  of  llu:  w.iy  in  English  stoamers  ;  ami 
the  ten  or  iwelvednllars  thuy  p.iy  for  passa^;c 
is  about  all  the  ti  ij)  co^ts.  'Ilw^y  lake  with 
tlicm  a  (|ii.iiiti(y  of  food,  and  wIk  ii  the  coni- 
nii.ssary  (kpartinint  fails,  they  skikmish,  as 
Jack  terms  it  in  his  sinful  slati^'y  w.iy.  I'roni 
tlu:  time  they  leave  till  they  get  home  attain, 
tliey  never  wash,  either  on  land  or  sea. — 
Murk  Twain'i  I nnoccnti  Abroad, 

Suite.  To. — To  move  about  energeti- 
cally. 

Skive,  To. — A  New  England  shoe- 
maker's term  for  paring  leather,  so 

as  to  leave  a  bevel  edge. Skiv- 

iNGs.  —  Parings    and    scraps    of 
leather. 


Skullduggery. — A  Missourian's  term 
for  underhand  plotting. 

Skun. — (i)  A  factitious  preterite  of 

TO  SCAN. 

Watterson  carefully  skun  his  card  again, 
and  called  for  one  paper.  Hart  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  wanted  two  cards.  It  was 
the  tatter's  b(!t,  and  he  felt  his  way  carefully 
with  one  seed. — American  Humorist,  Sept. 
15,  i888. 

(2)  The  preterite  of  to  skin 


(q.v.),  i.e.,  to  hurry  along 

Finally  the  beaver  got  across  the  river, 
and  the  dog  had  almost  caught  him  when, 
phit!  the  beaver  skun  up  a  tree. — Mark 
Twain'i  Screamers. 

Skunk  {Mephitis  mcphitica). — A  fetid 
animal  of  the  weasel  kind.  When 
hunted  and  driven  to  bay,  it  emits 
a  most  disgusting  secretion,  from 
which  fact  it  is  called  in  New 
England  the  essence  peddler 
(qv.).  Hence  the  contemptuous 
employment  of  the  name  for  a 
mean,  despicable  fellow. 

'  Suiilcy's  a fool,'  Interrupted  a  gloomy 

voice. 


'A  particular skunk,'  added  another 

in  sepulchral  accents. 

A  silcnc<;  followed  these  positive  state- 
ments. The  old  man  glanced  quickly 
around  the  group.  Then  his  face  slowly 
ch.mged.  'That's  so,'  he  said  retlectively, 
afti;r  a  p.iuse,  '  ccrtitigly  a  sort  of  a  skunk 
and  suthing  of  a  fool.  In  course.'  lie  was 
silent  for  .i  moment  as  in  p.iinful  contem- 
plation of  the  unsavouriness  and  folly  of 
the  unpopular  Saiiloy. — llret  [lartc's  Uou 
Santa  Clans  came  to  Simpson's  Bar. 

-To     SKUNK,     TO     HE     .SKUNKED. 


-'l"o  utterly  defeat,  or  be  defeated. 
-Skunk-bear   (Giilo   luscus). — A 


Western  term  for  the  wolverine  or 
CARCAJOU  {q.v.). Skunk-black- 
bird.— A  popular  name  in  New 
England,  and  farther  North,  even 
to  Canada,  for  the  common  marsh 
blackbird,  nicknamed  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  "  polyglot,  who 
describes  the  way  they  talked  at  the 
winding  up  of  the  Tower  of  Babel." 

Skunk  cabbage  (Sympiocarpus 

/(etidus).  —  A  plant  which,  despite 
its  vile  odor  and  unattractive 
form,    is    of   medicinal    value    in 

asthma  and  other    disorders. 

Skunk -HEAD  (Anas  lahradora). — 
The  pied  duck. 

Skunner. — In  Pennsylvania,  this  cor- 
ruption of  "  scorner,"  expresses  the 
contempt  and  dislike  felt  and  is 
not,  as  might  be  expected,  em- 
ployed for  the  person  who  scorns. 


8kv. — Skygodlin. — Obliquely,  in   a 

crooked  manner. Sky-pilot. — 

A  clergyman  ;  a  term  originating  in 

sea  phraseology. Sky-scraping. 

— Tall,  literally  touching  the  sky  ;  a 
sailor's  term  for  the  light  sails, 
which  Yankee  salts,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  speech  of  their 
great  country,  are  fond  of  crowding 
on  in  the  shape  of  sky-scrapers  and 
moon-rakers.  The  latter  terms  are 
popularly  applied  to  a  man,  build- 
ing, or  other  object  beyond  the 
ordinary  height. 
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The  SKY-SCRAPING  buildings  around  town 
are  expensive  to  take  care  of.  The  larger 
ones  require  the  services  of  anywhere  from 
ten  to  twenty  men.  There  is  a  superinten- 
dent and  his  assistant,  a  head  janitor,  and 
half-a-dozen  assistants,  from  two  to  six 
elevator  men,  an  engineer,  fireman,  electri- 
cian, machinist,  carpenter,  and  sometimes  a 
guide  to  stand  at  tne  entrance  and  direct 
people  to  the  tenants'  offices.  Saturday 
nights  this  force  is  reinforced  by  scrubv/omen 
and  men.  who  wash  the  sidewalks.  Some  of 
the  tenants,  too,  call  in  outside  janitors. — 
Chicago  Herald,  1888. 

Skvugue  or  scYucLE.  —  A  factitious 
word  varying  in  orthography,  which 
means  everything,  anything,  or 
nothing  —  a  term  claiming  inser- 
tion by  right  whenever  one  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  word.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Union  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War.  Considering 
the  many  words  and  phrases  which 
then  first  saw  the  light,  time  must 
occasionally  have  hung  very 
heavily  on  hand — possibly  during 
the  twelve  months  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Herald,  they 
were  "marching  on  to  Richmond." 

[An  oflBcer,  writing  from  headquarters  in 
Virginia,  says;] — A  corps  staif-oflficer  dis- 
mounted near  me  a  moment  ago.  I  inquired 
where  he  had  been  riding.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  out  on  a  general 
scYUGLE  ;  that  he  had  scyugled  along  the 
front,  when  the  rebels  scyugled  a  bullet 
through  his  clothes  ;  that  he  should  scyugle 
his  servant,  who,  by  the  way,  had  scyxjgled 
three  fat  chickens,  for  a  supply  of  ice ;  that 
after  he  had  scyugled  his  dinner,  he  pro- 
posed to  scyugle  a  nap. — Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  July  11,  1864. 

Slab. — The  outside  of  logs  of  wood 
which  is  generally  cast  aside  as 
useless.  Hence  idiomatically  a 
shaky  or  worthless  character,  who 
sometimes,  for  the  same  reason, 
is  termed  slab -bridged.  Lowell 
points  out  that  whoever  has 
driven  over  a  stream  by  a  bridge 
made  of  slabs  will  feel  the  force  of 
the  epithet. 

There  was  a  fellow  travelling  around  in 
that  country,  said  Mr.  Nickerson,  with  a 
moral  religious  show— a  sort  of  scriptural 


panorama — and  lie  hired  a  wooden-headed 
old  SLAD  to  play  the  piano  for  him. — Mark 
Twain's  Screamers. 

To    SLAB.  —  To    make    roads 


round  the  sides  of  mountains. 

To  SLAB  OFF. — To  cast  on  one  side 

as  useless. Slab-sided. — With 

perpendicular  sides  like  a  moun- 
tain that  is  slabbed. 

8LACKWATER  Navigation. — An  arrange- 
ment of  dams  and  locks  for  keeping 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  in  a 
river  not  otherwise  navigable  at  all 
seasons. 

Slantendicular.  —  Awry  ;  oblique. 
A  factitious  word  formed  from 
"  slant  "  on  the  model  of  "  perpen- 
dicular." Although  an  American- 
ism originally,  it  is  now  perfectly 

acclimatized  in  English  slang. 

So,    also,    slantendicularly   or 
SLANTWISE  for  obliquely. 

Slapjacks. — Pancakes,  which  in  Eng- 
land are  called  "flap-jacks." 

We  trotted  on  very  fast,  in  the  assurance 
of  rapidly  approaching  a  snug  breakfast  of 
chicken  fixins,  eggs,  nam  doins,  and  corn 
SLAPJACKS.— CrtW^on's  New  Purchase. 

Slashes. — Low  swampy  land  covered 
with  bush  is  so  denominated  in 
several  parts  of  the  Union.  In 
New  York  ground  on  which  the 
brushwood  has  been  cut  and  left 
lying  is  called  slash  ground. 

Slathers. — A  large  quantity ;  a  "  lot." 
Common  everywhere. 

Sagebrush  ought  to  have  been  on  hand 
with  a  blazing  pine-knot  fire  and  slathers 
of  chuck  piled  up  ready  for  us  to  sail  in 
and  fill  up.— Daily  Inter-Ocean,  February  6, 
1888. 

Slave,  Slavery. — Many  of  the  terms 
connected  with  the  one  time  "  pe- 
culiar institution"  of  the  United 
States,  have   happily    long  since 
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lost  their  force  and  meaning.  The 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
oi  slavciy  began  in  pre-Revolution- 
ary  days,  and  ended  in  the  national 
upheaval  known  as  the  Civil  War. 
Amongst  the  terms,  of  which  the 
meaning  is  still  obvious,  may  be 
mentioned  slave-breeder,  slave- 
dealer,  SLAVE-HUNT,  bLAVE- 
LABOR,  SLAVE-LIBERATOR,  SLAVE- 
OWNER, SLAVER,  SLAVE-SHIP,  SLAVE- 
STATE.      Other     terms,    however, 

need     an    explanatory    word. 

Slave-code. — Laws  relating  to  the 
possession  of  slaves,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  within  the   States 

concerned. Slave-driver.  — 

An  overseer  on  an  estate  having 
charge     of,     and      directing     the 

work  of  slaves. Slave-lord. — 

A  man  whose  property  in  slaves 
made  him  a  person  of  distinction 

in     the     community. Slave- 

OCRACY. — The  slave-holding  class  ; 
those  who  politically  and  socially 

represented  its  interests. Slave- 

OCRAT. — A    holder   of  slaves. 

Slavonia. — The  former  slave-hold- 
ing   States. Slave    states. — 

These,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  were  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. Slave- 
pen. — A  place  of  confinement  for 

slaves. Slavist.  —  One    who 

favored  slavery. 

Sled.— Flint  says  :  "  The  ferry-flat 
is  a  scow  boat,  and,  when  used  as 
a  boat  of  descent  for  families,  has 
a  roof  or  covering.  These  are 
sometimes  in  the  vernacular  phrase 
called  sleds." — Hist,  and  Gtog.  of 
Miss.  Valley. 

Sleep,  To.  —  Many  verbs,  which  in 
England  are  only  used  passively, 
are,  in  America,  forced  into  violent 
active  duty.    Thus  a  host  "  eats  " 


all  his  guests,  and  a  sleeping-car  on 
a  railway  5/f^/'s  so  many  passengers, 
i.e.,  finds  sleeping  accommodation. 
Another  curious  case  in  point  is 
where  a  mule  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  riding  (as  to  weight)  his  man. 
Mules,  no  doubt,  are  capable  of 
anytliing,  but  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  philological  perversion 
would  be  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  mule  rode  the  man  or 

vice    versd. Sleeper. — A  sleep- 

ng-car. Sleepers. — One  of  the 

nicknames  assumed  by,  or  given 
to  the  Mollie  Maguires. 

'  Not  one  of  that  number,  but  of  the  great 
secret  order,  here  called  the  sleefeks.'  '  An' 
phat  are  the  slapers?'  'They  are  the 
Mollie  Maguires  !  There's  a  heap  of  them  in 
this  district.'— Pinkcrton's  Mollie  Maguires. 

Sleeping-car. — These  cars  on 


railways  are  now  fairly  well  known 
in  England. 

Slice. — A  large  fire-shovel. 

Slick. — Easily;  rapidly;  effectively; 
cutely.  Every  transatlantic  writer 
on  American  English  has  very 
rightly  insisted  on  the  ancient 
usage  of  slick  for  sleek,  or  glossy. 
Lowell  points  out  that  Chapman 
and  Jonson  both  use  it,  and  De 
Vere  further  substantiates  its  posi- 
tion as  an  English  provincialism. 
Still,  in  senses  other  than  sleek, 
smooth,  or  glossy,  the  word  is,  un- 
doubtedly, an  Americanism,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
process  of  transition  from  the 
orthodox  meaning  to  its  vulgar 
significations.  Judge  Halliburton 
is  mainly  responsible  for  its  popu- 
larity as  part  of  the  vulgar  tongue, 
he  having  introduced  into  his  writ- 
ings many  phrases,  of  which  it 
formed  an  important  component. 
Americans  are  very  careful  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  "  sleek  "  and 
slick.  For  example,  a  mule  may 
have  a  sleek  and  glossy  coat,  and 
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yet  be  the  slickest  critter  topside 
dirt  in  converting  iiis  hind  legs  into 
a  yard  measure,  and  the  meanings 
are  distinctly  different,  as  those 
who  know  will  bear  witness.  The 
New  Englander  has  a  proverb 
which  aptly  illustrates  the  usage 
concerning  slick.  He  says  down 
East  an  animal's  ear  can  be  taken 
off  so  slick,  that  he  does  not  know 
he  is  one  ear  short  till  he  puts  up 

his  forefoot  to  scratch   it. To 

SLICK  UP  is  also  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can, and  here  the  original  meaning 
is  retained.     It  means  to  smooth  ; 

to   render  glossy   and    sleek. 

Slick    as   a  whistle,  suck 

AS  GREASE,  etc.,  are  idioms  and 
similes,  which  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going need  no  further  explanation. 

To  SLICK  OFF. — To  turn  out 

quickly ;  to  execute  with  ease. 

Hoseases  taint  hardly  fair  to  call  'em  hisn 
now,  cos  the  parson  kind  o'  slicked  off  sum 
o'  the  last  varses,  but  he  told  Hosee  he  didn't 
want  to  put  his  ore  in  to  tetch  to  the  Rest  on 
em,  bain  they  wuz  very  well  As  they  wuz. — 
Bigloii)  Papers. 

Slicker.— On   the  plains  and 

in  the  West  a  water-proof  oil  coat. 

We  had  turned  the  horses  loose,  and  in  our 
oilskin  slickers  cowered,  soaked  and  com- 
fortless, under  the  lee  of  the  wagon,  to  take 
a  meal  of  damp  bread  and  lukewarm  tea, 
the  sizzling  embers  of  the  fire  having  about 
given  up  the  ghost  after  a  fruitless  struggle 
with  the  steady  downpour.— Cf«^M;7  Maga- 
xiiie,  1887, 

SLiDt. — Let  it  slide. — A  frequent 
expression  for  "let  it  go  "  ;  don't 
trouble  !  General  Bank's  famous 
phrase,  "Let  the  Union  slide,"  is 

now  historical. To  slide  out. 

— To  depart  stealthily ;  to  shirk 
responsibility,  or  labor. 

Slim. — An  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 
From  its  meaning  of  thin  it  has 
come  to  be  used  of  a  person  in  poor 
health ;  sickly  looking ;  thin  in 
face  or  figure.    Also,  idiomatically. 


for  one  of  indifferent  standing  in 
the  community,  either  as  regards 
social  position,  morals,  or  politics. 

Slimsy. — Slightly  made;  frail  in 
build  ;  flimsy  in  texture. 

Sling. — (i)  Formerly  a  drink,  com- 
posed of  rum,  soda-water,  ice, 
lemon,  and  sugar.  Gin  is  now, 
however,  generally  substituted  for 
rum. — See  Drinks. (2)  Ameri- 
cans have  considerably  extended 
the  slang  usage  of  sling.  Besides 
bearing  the  senses  of  to  pass  from 
one  person  to  another,  or  to  move ; 
sling  is  employed  to  indicate,  sub- 
ject to  quahfication,  ease  and 
rapidity  of  action  of  all  kinds. 
Thus  to  sling  a  nasty  pen  is  to  write 
a  bad  hand  or  "fist";  to  sling  a 
foot  or  leg,  to  dance ;  to  sling 
a  knife  and  fork,  to  ply  those 
weapons  with  efficiency. 

Slink. — A  sneak  ;  one  who  acts  in  an 
underhand  manner;   "a  snake  in 

the  grass." Slinky.  —  Thin  ; 

lanky. 

Slipe. — A  distance. 

Slipper-Down.  —  Hasty  pudding  is 
thus  curiously  named  in  some 
parts. 

SLIPPY-N008E. — A  running  knot. 

Sloonly. —  Badly  attired;  slovenly 
dressed.    "  He's  sloonly ." 

Slope. — The  Pacific  slope. — The 
Pacific  coast. 

Pfcffer  is  looking  exceedingly  well,  having 
gained  twenty-five  pounds  on  his  trip  to  the 
SLOPE.— Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  1888. 

To    slope. — To    decamp;    to 

run  away  ;  to  elope.  This  slang 
term  was  originally  American,  but 
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may  now  be  classed  as  cosmopoli- 
tan (French  slang  has  introduced 
sloper,  to  slope).  Various  derivations 
are  advanced, — from  "elope";  from 
"  the  sloping  movement  of  the  sun 
when  setting";  and  from  "lope" 
(let's  lope).  Used  also  as  a  noun 
in  the  sense  of  flight.  Also  sloper, 
one  who  decamps. 

Slop  Over,  To, —  An  expressive 
though  vulgar  synonym  for  to  miss 
one's  mark,  or  to  make  a  blunder 
through  an  effusive  demonstration 
of  feeling. 

Slosh  About,  Slosh  Around,  To. — 
Usually  applied  in  the  West  to 
those  who,  half-fuddled  by  drink, 
wander  aimlessly  from  place  to 
place,  taking  "  reheshers"  en  route, 
and  making  themselves  generally 
objectionable  to  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

Slouch.  —  No  slouch.  —  Generally 
used  in  the  negative,  when  a  high 
mead  of  praise  is  conveyed  by  the 
idiom. 

In  Volapijk,  galon  means  to  rejoice. 
That  is  what  a  young  man  does  when  he  has 
a  gal  on  his  knee.  Volapuk  is  no  slouch  of 
a  language  after  all. — Norristown  Herald, 
1888. 

Then  wounded  Caesar  exclaimed,  '  Et  tu 
Brute,'  and  expired.  In  the  excitement 
naturally  incident  to  an  assassination  in 
which  Caisar  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  the 
corpse,  his  great  sang  froid  in  addressing 
Brutus  in  perfectly  correct  Latin  sliows  that 
he  well  deserved  the  tribute  paid  him  by  an 
eminent  historian,  whose  name  at  this 
moment  lias  escaped  my  memory,  in  which 
he  stated  that  Caesar  was  no  slouch.— 
Bill  Nye,  in  New  York  World,  1888. 

Slough-Grass. — A  marsh  grass. 

Slug,  To. — An  alternative  form  of 
"  slog,"  to  beat  ;  as  also  is  slug- 
ger of  "slogger,"  a  prize-fighter. 

The  pupil  was  on  time,  and  when  he 
stripped  Mike  observed  that  big  knots  of 


m\iscles  were  scattered  all  over  his  body. 
Mike  resolved  to  slug  him  soundly,  and 
thus  discourage  further  business. — Missouri 
Republican,  February  24,  1888. 

When  a  local  slugger  wants  to  get  adver- 
tised in  England  nowadays  he  just  chal- 
lenges John  L.  Sullivan,  and  his  name  is  in 
all  of  tne  papers  at  once.  Jack  Knifton  is 
the  latest  to  try  the  dodge.  Of  course,  he 
never  intends  to  light.— iios/on  Daily  Globe, 
1B88. 


Sluice. — A  trough  used  by  miners  in 
washing  earth  for  gold.     Also  with 

a  similar  meaning  to  sluice. 

To  SLUICE  OFF. — To  divert ;  to  lay 
aside. 


Slum  Gullion. 

beverage. 


A    washy,    cheap 


Slump.  —  See    Apple    slump.  

Slumpv. — A  New  England  word 
to  describe  wet  snow.  It  is 
also  used  in    the    same  sense  in 

Canada. To    slump    off. — To 

veer ;  to  move  away  from ;  and 
idiomatically  of  stocks  and  shares, 
to  fall  in  value. 

'  How's  North-western  this  morning,  Uncle 
Zeke  ? '  asked  Dick  Spriggs  across  the 
restaurant  table.  '  Slumped  off  six  points, 
hang  it!'  scowling  viciously  over  his  paper 
at  the  steak  brought  by  the  waiter. — Detroit 
Free  J'ress,  i838. 

Slunk. — When  the  young  of  an 
animal,  e.i^.,  a  cow,  is  prematurely 
brought  forth,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
slunk  calf. 


Smaller. — A  small  glass  of  spirits, 
sometimes  used  derisively. 

Bring  us  one  of  the  largest  kind  of 
SMALLKRS,  a  tumblcr  full  of  brandy  and 
water,  with  no  water  in  it.  —  J.  C,  Neal  s 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

Small  Potatoes,  used  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  is  quite  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish ears  ;  not  so,  however,  are  some 
of  the  emphatic  terms  of  the  ex- 
pression current  in  America.  There, 
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one  constantly  hears  a  petty,  mean, 
or  contemptible  thing  described  as 
"  small  potatoes  " — few  in  a  hill — the 
hills  fur  apart — and  a  gro-ate  way 
to  go  and  dig  'em,'  etc.,  etc. 

Small  Snow  (Cant).— Children's 
linen. 

Smart. —  This  adjective,  like  cun- 
ning, clever,  and  a  few  others,  bears 
a  different  interpretation  across  the 
water  to  that  whxh  obtains  in 
England.  A  smart  man  in  America 
is  quick,  shrewd,  and  intelligent, 
whereas  in  England,  apart  from  its 
application  to  dress,  smart  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  superficial  showi- 
ness  of  character,  or  ability,  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  wit.  In 
the  West  smartness  would  enable  a 
thief  to  steal  a  log  with  a  watch- 
man asleep  on  the  bark.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  American 
usage  is  right  smart,  used  super- 
latively in  various  connections. 

Smear. — A  little  dinner,  tea-party, 
or  similar  entertainment  is  thus 
vulgarly  designated ;  one  would 
almost  prefer  the  equally  vulgar, 
though    infinitely    more    sensible, 

"feed." Smear-case. —  A  kind 

of  home-made  cheese  wliich,  in 
New  York,  is  called  pot-cheese  ; 
in  other  parts  it  is  known  as 
cottage-cheese.  From  the  Dutch 
smeer-haas. 

Smell-Dog. — A  spike-tailed  smell- 
dog. — A  jocose  name  for  a  dog 
used  in  sport ;    one  that  retrieves. 

Smell-lemon    (Cucurbita    ovi- 

fera). — The  popular  name  is  derived 
from  the  fragrant  and  yellow- 
striped    orange-like    fruit    of   this 

plant. Smelling  committee. — 

An  investigating  committee  where 
the  matter  to  be  inquired  into  is 
unpopular,  and  unsavoury  details 
are  expected  to  be  brought  to  light. 


The  phrase  was  first  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  under 
Government  warrant  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts convent. 

Smile. — A  nip;  dram;  or  "drink.' 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oddest 
conversions  of  terms  imaginable, 
though  the  process  of  transition  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  A  good  story 
appeared  in  Blackwood  some  years 
ago,  wherein  it  is  related,  that  Mrs. 
Christie,  an  American  lady,  had 
sent  some  fine  old  rye  whiskey  to 
an  Englishman  who,  unconscious 
of  the  pun,  said  to  a  travelling 
companion,  an  American,  "This 
cannot  be  called  Lacrymae  Christi, 
suppose  we  call  it  Smiles  of 
Christi!"  "Good,"  said  the 
American,  "  I  see  you  are  learning 
our  language ! " 

Tlie  moon  would  be  rising  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  as  nothing  would  be  done  till 
then,  wc  took  a  smile  of  old  Rourbon  apiece, 
and  turned  our  attention  to  cooking  bear 
&\.eaks.— Daily  Inter-Ocean,  February  6,  i888. 

To  smile. — To  taks  a  drink ; 

to    tipple. Well  !     I    should 

smile  I  is  a  slang  expression  used 
to  convey  (i)  a  feeling  of  wonder 
or  surprise  at  any  incident  or  state- 
ment not  altogether  creditable ; 
and  negatively  (2)  in  the  sense  of 
disbelief. 

Well,  I  should  smile  not!  I  started 
right  after  dinner,  and  kept  on  ths  go  until 
ten  last  night,  and  I  had  a  perfect  ,y  elegant 
iime.— Detroit  Free  Press,  May  5,  iSSS. 

Smoke. — To  smoke  one. — To  make 
game  of ;  or  to  talk  satirically  to  a 
person  with  the  object  of  befooling 
him.  Figuratively,  to  becloud  and 
render  vague  by  clouds  of  smoke. 
In  English  detective  slang  to  smoke 
is  to  detect  or  penetrate  an  artifice. 

The  judge  had  no  idea  that  Tom  was 
SMOKING  him. — Slick's  Americans  at  Home, 
p.  It. 
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-Smoke  stack.— A  chimney  ;  a 


funnel  of  a  steamer. 

'What's  the  matter?'  was  chorussed  in 
whispers. 

'  I  see  a  SMOKE  stack  and  a  flag-staff.  It's 
a  tug.' 

'  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war,  responded 
one,  who  could  not  miss  the  opportunity  for  a 
joi<e. 

'  Yes,  and  as  she  comes  by  steam  we  are 
goners,'  remarked  another.— Lo/«^  Brancli 
AViw,  April  7,  1888. 

And,  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smoke-stack  fell, — 
And  Bludsoe's  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  liclle. 
—Col.  John  Hay's  Jim  Blmlsoe,  or  the  Prairie 
Belle. 

Smoky  city. — Pittsburg  ;  also 

IRON  CITY.  Pittsburg  is  the  Ameri- 
can Birmingham,  the  centre  of 
the  iron  and  hardware  industries. 

To  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace 

or  WAR. — See  Calumet. 


Smooth. — A  meadow. 

8m OR N INC. — A  telegraphic  code  word 
in  general  use  for  "  this  morning." 


Smouch,  To. — (i)  In  Pennsylvania  to 

take  a  kiss  by  stealth. (2)  To 

smouch  is  generally  colloquial  for 
to  steal ;  to  crib ;  to  plagiarize,  in 
which  sense  it  was  used  by  Milton. 

The  Mormon  Bible  is  rather  stupid  and 
tiresome  to  read,  but  there  is  nothing  vicious 
in  its  teachings.  Its  code  of  morals  is  un- 
objectionable— it  is  SMOUCHEDfrom  the  New 
Testament  and  no  credit  given. — Mark 
Twain's  Roughing  It. 

'I  don't  mind  letting  on  we  was  at  it  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  wouldn't  strain 
me  none  after  I  got  my  hand  in.  So  I'll 
mosey  along  now,  and  smouch  a  couple  of 
case-knives/  '  Smouch  three,'  he  says  ;  '  we 
want  one  to  make  a  saw  out  of.' — The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  p.  366. 


Smouze,  To. — An  Ohio  term  signi- 
fying to  cause  to  collapse  by  a 
blow  ;  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of. 


Smudge. — A  smothered  fire  used  by 
backwoodsmen  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  off  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Gray,  an  old  English  writer, 
employs  smudge  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense. 

Smut-Mill,  —  Among  American 
farmers  a  contrivance  for  dealing 
with  "smutty"  wheat. — Also  smut 

MACHINE. 

Snabbv  orsNAB. — An  American  Alma 
Mater  term  to  designate  a  good- 
looking,  stylish  man  or  woman,  or 
anything  "tasty"  and  of  good 
quality. 

Snable,  To  (Cant). — To  plunder; 
also  to  kill.  . 

Smacked. — Drunk ;  intoxicated.  A 
Southern  equivalent  of  the  more 
common  snapped. 

Snag. — The  Western  application  of 
snag  for  a  sunken  tree  whose  roots 
are  fast  in  a  river  bed  is  perhaps 
American,  but  the  word  itself  has 
never  lost  currency  in  England, 
Johnson  having  denned  it  as  "a 
jag  or  sharp  protuberance."  Snags 
and  SAWYERS  are  fruitful  sources  of 
impediment  to  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  and  other  large  rivers, 
and  frequently  fatal.  Hence  the 
verb  TO  snag,  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  sunken  tree  or  projecting 
branch. 

'  Been  boating,  Ben,  since  I  met  you  ? '  I 
inquired  after  a  short  pause. 

'  Well,  yes,  mostly,  answered  Ben,  de- 
liberately. '  Drove  a  pretty  fair  busmess 
last  year ;  only  sunk  one  broad-horn,  and 
that  war  snagged  on  the  Mississippi.' — 
Ben  Wilson's  Jug  Race. 

The    danger    thus    attending 

navigation  on  American  water- 
ways has  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
contrivance  for  removing  these 
obstructions.  Steamers  so  fitted 
are  called  snag  boats. 
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Snail  Alonq,  To. — To  move  along  in 
a  leisurely  fashion  after  the  manner 
of  snails. 

They  kep'  pokin'  'lonR,  pokin'  'lonR,  an' 
Charlie 'lowed  to  get  out  and  walk  if  the  hill 
got  much  steeper.  So  they  leaned  for'ards, 
an'  part  o'  the  time  hung  on  to  the  dash- 
board with  their  hands  if  they  did  strike  a 
little  hill,  an' kep'  snailin'  'lono,  snailin' 
'long.— JV^rts  Si/tiniis,  September  15,  ib83. 

Snake. — This  oftentimes  venomous 
reptile  has  furnished  the  back- 
woodsman and  pioneer  with  not  a 
few  similes  and  terms,  most  of 
which  have  found  their  way  into 
the   popular  speech   all  over   the 

Union. To  snake,  or  to  snake 

ALONG,  is  (i^  to  crawl  or  creep 
along  after  the  manner  of  snakes, 
i.e.,  on  the  stomach,  and  idiomati- 
cally to  proceed  stealthily,  or  with 
caution.  By  a  further  amplifica- 
tion of  the  original  idiom,  snaking 
in  politics  or  the  affairs  of  every- 
day life,  signifies  the  employment 
of  secret,  underhand  methods;  a 
striving  for  an  advantage  by  means 
not  open  and  above-board.  Also 
to  proceed  quickly  from  place  to 
place,  as  when  a  snake  is  disturbed, 
and  has  been  put  to  flight. 

Four  buckskin  cayuses  snaked  us  along 
in  great  style  until  the  tongue  of  the  stage 
broke  and  gave  us  a  mile  tramp  to  the  next 
station.  Damages  repaired  by  a  roadside 
blacksmith,  the  journey  was  resumed  over 
an  awfully  bad  road. — Sun  Francisco  Weekly 
Examiner,  March  22, 1888. 

(2)  In  the  South  to  snake  means 

to  beat ;   to  give  a  drubbing. 

Snake-doctor. — A   South-western 

term   for  a  dragon-fliy. Snake 

fence. — A  serpentine  circuitous 
fence ;  one  following  the  rise  and 
fall  and  windings  of  the  land. 

Yonder  are  a  shed  and  a  corn-crib,  and  a 
leaning  stack  of  fodder,  and  a  blue-stem 
coUard  patch  and  snake  fences,  and  vehicles 
that  have  stood  in  the  weather  until  sun- 
struck. — Century  Magazitie,  1888. 

Snake-head  rail. — A  fiat  kind 

of  rail  used  on  early  railways,  part  of 


which,  becoming  detached  and  bent 
upward,  often  caused  serious  acci- 
dents. This  rail  is  no  longer  used  ; 
the  present  form  entirely  obviates 
the    slightest   possibility   of    such 

catastrophes. Snake    root. — 

Various  Indian  remedies  for  snake 
bites,  many  of  which,  though  out 
of  favor  as  antidotes  for  injuries  of 
this  character,  are  still  used  in 
medicine  on  account  of  other  valu- 
able   properties. Snake    sure. 

Quite  sure  ;  certain;  without  doubt. 

'Got  a  headache,'  said  Davy,  as  ho  hung 
back.  '  Honest  ? '  '  Yes,  orful  honest.  Feels 
like  it  'ud  split.'  '  Shucks  !  You's  bashful ! 
You's  afraid  he'll  poke  fun  at  we'uns  !  But 
he  won't,  Davy.  Pop's  dun  told  him  we're 
toiine,  and  he  says  it's  riyht.  He'un  won't 
latf,  Davy.'  '  Fur  shore  ? '  '  For  snake  shore,' 
—Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  8, 1888, 


snakes!  a  euphe- 
To  have  snakes 


Great 

mistic  oath.' 
IN  one's  boots. — To  be  fidgetty  ; 
uneasy ;  and  more  forcibly,  to  have 
delirium  tremens. 

'Charlie,  I  am  afraid  that  if  Guzzleby 
don't  stop  drinking  soon  he'll  have  snakes 
IN  HIS  uooTS.'  '  I'm  not.'  '  Why  not  ? '  '  Why, 
there  isn't  a  snake  in  the  world  that  hasn't 
more  self-respect  than  to  be  seen  in  his 
company.'  '  Ah,  but  you  know  that  delirium 
tremens  is  only  an  affection  of  the  mind.' 
'Then  I'm  .sure  Guiizleby  won't  have  tbeni.' 
—Texas  Si/tings,  1888. 

As   SURE   AS  there's   SNAKES 

IN  ViRGiNNY. — A  simile  for  abso- 
lute certainty ;  a  very  old  expres- 
sion, and  doubtless  an  allusion  to 
the  frequency  with  which  at  one 
time  snakes  were  to  be  met  with  in 

this  State. To  wake  snakes. — 

An  American  equivalent  of  "to 
rouse  sleeping  dogs  "  ;  and  further, 
in  allusion  to  the  hissing  and 
wrigging  noise  consequent  upon 
disturbing  a  nest  of  these  reptiles,  a 
waking  0/ snakes  has  also  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  noisy  frolicsome- 
ncss.  Yet  another  meaning  is 
attached  to  this  term,  derived  from 
the  speed  with  which  one  would 
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Snake 

Eut  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
etwecn   himself  and  these   veno- 
mous reptiles— to  run  with  alacrity ; 

to  bolt  away. Snake  stokv. — 

An  incredible  narration ;  from 
the  nonsensical  yarns  told  by 
travellers  concerning  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  animal  creation  ;  e.f;., 

MULE    STORIES  (q.V.),  FISH    STCKIES 

(qv.),  etc.  These  n.irratives  are 
of  the  "sea  serpent,"  and  "big 
gooseberry  "  type,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  fair  samples  of  their  kind. 

A  big  SNAKE  STORv  coHies  from  Mount 
Holly,  in  Berkley  County,  S.C.  A  parly  of 
negroes  were  cutting  upon  a  li^htwood  log 
of  lart^e  circumference  and  great  IcnRtli, 
when  it  suddenly  began  to  move  slowly  otf 
toward  a  creek  about  ten  feet  distant.  The 
negroes  were  stricken  with  terror,  and  they 
at  once  dropped  their  axes  and  stampedetJ. 
Dr.  Byrd,  in  charge  of  the  hands,  tried  to 
recall  them,  but  they  continued  their  flight, 
without  even  once  looking  back.  In  the 
mean  time  the  log  was  travelling  steadily  to- 
ward the  creek.  As  it  fell  into  the  water, 
the  source  of  its  power  of  locomotion  was 
revealed  in  a  most  astounding  manner. 
Hundreds  of  hissing  serpents  leaped  forth 
from  their  hidiiifj  places  in  the  log  and 
darted  forth  in  different  directions  in  the 
water.  The  snakes  were  of  the;  genuine 
water  moccasin  species,  varying  in  length 
from  that  of  a  buggy  spoke  to  a  hoe  handle. 
Ur.  Byrd  and  others  stood  by,  watching  the 
SNAKES  depart,  and  their  going  consunied 
fully  thirty  minutes.  Three  of  the  negroes 
who  fled  when  the  log  began  to  move  liave 
not  since  been  heard  ivom.— Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, i8S8. 

'Do  you  want  some  items  abort  snakes  ? ' 
asked  an  agriculturally-rural-looking  gentle- 
man of  the  Eagle's  city  editor  the  other  day. 
'If  they  are  fresh  and  true,'  responded  the 
city  editor.  '  E.xactly,'  replied  the  farmer, 
'  These  items  are  both.     Nobody  knows  'em 

but  me I've  got  a  baby  six  months 

old.  He's  a  boy.  We  generally  sit  him  out  on 
the  grass  of  a  morning,  and  he  hollers  like 
a  bull  all  day ;  at  least  he  used  to,  but  he 
don't  any  more.  One  morning  we  noticed 
he  wasn't  hollowing,  and  wondered  what 
was  up.  When  we  looked,  there  was  a 
rattlesnake  coiled  up  in  front  of  him  scan- 
ning his  features.  The  boy  was  grinning 
and  the  snake  was  grinning.  Bimeby  the 
SNAKE  turned  his  tail  to  the  baby  and 
backed  his  rattle  right  into  the  baby's  fist.' 
'  What  did  the  baby  do  ?  '  '  Why,  he  just 
rattled  that  tail  so  you  could  hear  it  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  snake  layed 
there  and  grinned.     Every  morning  we 
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found  the  snake  there,  until  one  day  a 
bigger  snake  came  and  the  b.iby  played  with 
his  rattle  just  the  same  till  the  tiist  snake 
came  back.  He  looked  thin,  and  I  reckon  he 
h.id  been  sick  and  sent  the  other  to  take  his 
plane.  W'illlhatdo  for  an  item? '  '  Immensely,' 

replied  i\u'.  city  editor 'Any  more?' 

'I  doii'i  call  any  to  mind  just  at  present. 
My  wife  knows  a  lot  of  snake  items,  but  I 
forget  'em.  By  the  way,  though,  I've  got  a 
regnl.ir  living  curiosity  down  at  my  phice. 
One  day  mv  oldest  boy  was  sitting  on  tlio 
back  stoop  cloing  his  sums,  and  he  couldn't 
get  'em  rif;ht.  He  fiilt  something  against 
his  face,  and  there  was  a  little  snake  coiled 
up  on  his  shoulder  and  looking  at  the  slate. 
In  four  minutes  he  had  done  all  them  sums. 
We've  tamed  him  so  he  keeps  all  our 
accounts,  and  he  is  the  liglitningest  cuss  at 
figures  you  ever  seen.  He'll  run  up  a  column 
eight  feet  long  in  three  seconds.  I  wouldn't 
take  a  reaper  for  him.'  'What  kind  of  a 
SNAKE  is  he  ? '  inquired  the  editor,  curiously, 
'The  neighbours  call  him  an  adder.'  'Oh 
yes  lyes  I  said  the  city  editor,  a  little  dis- 
concerned.  '  I've  heard  of  the  species.  When 
did  all  these  things  happen  ?'  'Along  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  spring,  but  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  'ein,  'cause  it  wasn't  the  season 
for  SNAKE  items.  This  is  about  the  time  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it  ? '  '  Yes,'  chipped 
in  the  exchange  editor,  '  You  couldn't  have 
picked  out  a  better  time  for  snake  stories.' — 
Robert  J.  Uurdette. 


Snap.— A  period ;  a  portion ;  a  share. 
This  word  is  very  popularly  col- 
loquial in  the  States,  chiefly  in 
respect  to  the  weather,  as  a  cold 
snap,"  but  also  in  each  of  its  other 
significations. 

'  I  won't  agree  to  no  such  bender,' 
Sez  Isrel ;  '  keep  it  tell  it's  tender  ; 
'Taint  wuth  a  snap  afore  it's  ripe.' 
Sez  Joe,  '  I'd  jest  ez  lives  eat  tnpe  ; 
You  air  a  buster  ter  suppose 
I'd  eat  what  makes  me  hoi'  my  nose  1 ' 
— Uigloui  Papers, 

Our  little  snap  of  cold  weather  has  come 
and  gone.  Of  course  there  were  some  results. 
The  callas,  just  putting  forth  a  wealth  of 
white  blossoms,  fell  down  and  became  sickly. 
The  tender  leavs  of  the  lemon  trees  began 
to  droop,  and  sc  .  ave  fallen  down.— Sa« 
Francisco  Weekly      nlletin,  iS88. 

Hence,     idiomatically,     soft 

SNAP,  i.e.,  a  good  or  easy  time ;  a 
profitable  experience.  When  pro- 
duce rules  high  in  price,  it  is  said 
to  be  having  a  soft  snap. 
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No  the  lighthouse-keeper  does  not  have  a 
Boi'T  sNAi'.  He  can  subordinate  his  light  to 
nothing.  It  is  no  available  excuse  for  his 
light  to  be  out  that  his  wife  was  dyinj^  and 
he  could  not  leave  her.  He  may  be  satisfied 
that  the  tower  ho  is  stationed  in  will  totter 
and  fall  in  ruins  within  the  next  hour,  but  he 
must  keep  its  light  going  as  long  as  it  stands. 
The  absence  of  a  light  for  one  minute  may 
result  in  disaster  to  \Ks  and  property  on  the 
seas.  One  single  instance  of  neglect  in 
keeping  a  light  going  according  to  instruc- 
tionSj  IS  sure  to  be  followed  by  immediate 
dismissal.— JVeuz  York  Sun,  1888. 

Snap  BEANS  or  snaps. — French 

beans,  from  their  crispness  and  the 
easy   manner  in  which  they  snap 

asunder  when  fresh. Snap,   or 

SNAP  AND  GO  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  energy ;  smartness ;  an 
idiomatic  extension  of  the  legiti- 
mate meaning  of  "  to  break  short," 
as  when  crisp. 

The  International  Council  of  Women 
began  its  sessions  this  morning.  It  had  a 
SNAP  AND  A  GO  with  it  froui  the  outset. 
Women's  gatherings  here  are  in  one  re.'spect 
like  the  circus  and  the  races — they  always 
bring  rain.  The  downfall  to-day  might  have 
depressed  any  other  assemblage,  but  it  had 
not  a  ghost  of  a  show  with  this  one. — New 
York  Herald,  March  27,  i888. 

Used    adjectively    for    rapid ; 

quick ;  without  hesitation ;  as,  for 
example,  a  snap  vote,  i.e.,  a  vote 
taken  say  by  show  of  hands. 

Within  the  hour  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee insists  upon  the  previous  question. 
Five  out  of  six  of  the  irembers  of  his  party 
are  busy  with  their  mads,  or  are  engaged  in 
conversation.  A  snap  viva  voce  vote  is  taken, 
and  a  division  is  demanded.  There  is  a  cry 
of  all  up,  and  many  arise  without  a  definite 
conception  of  the  question  at  issue.  Most  of 
them  vote  simply  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
committee  ;  with  some  it  seems  to  I  a  point 
of  honor. —  S<.  Louis  Gloe  Democrat, 
February  16,  i888. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  old 
cant  word  has  been  perverted  in 
application.  In  England  it  is  con- 
fined to  articles  or  circumstances 
out  of  which  money  may  be  made 

— a  windfall,  or  an  odd  job. 

Snap-neck.  —  In  New  Jersey, 
APPLE  BRANDY  {scc  tinder  Apple)  is 


so-called. S  napped.  —  A 

Southern  term  applied  to  a  drunken 
man.  If  not  altogether  broken  off 
short,  such  an    one    is  decidedly 

unbent. Snapper  or  snapping 

TURTLE  — A  tortoise,  which  derives 
its  specific  name  from  its  pug- 
nacious habits.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  Union. 

Snarl.— This  term  for  angry  dispu- 
tation is  far  more  colloquial  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England. 
It  is  also  used  to  signify  a  diffi- 
culty ;  "  a  tight  place"  as  regards 
money  matters;  or  the  "corner" 
into  which  one  is  driven  by  argu- 
ments that  cannot  be  withstood. 

At  last  his  affairs  became  badly  entangled. 
His  purchase  of  the  lease  of  the  Fourteenth- 
street  Theatre  at  a  high  figure  got  him  into 
a  SNARL.  Somehow,  though  he  had  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  it  did  not  remain  with 
bim.— Detroit  Free  Press,  September  8,  1888. 

Snatch.  —  To  snatch  one  bald- 
headed. — See     Bald-headed. 

To  BE  snatched. — In  the  South- 
west to  be  flurried ;  put  out  of 
countenance.  "  Don't  be  snatched," 
i.e.,  keep  calm. 

Sneak  Thief. — A  thief  who  sneaks 
about  when  intent  on  business.  In 
English  slang  such  an  one  is  called 
a  "  sneaksman  " — a  petty  cowardly 
thief. 

The  residence  of  J.  McClosky,  No.  4030 
Chestnut-street,  was  visited  by  a  sneak 
THIEF  last  night,  and  three  overcoats  are 
missing.— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
F'ebruary  23,  1888. 

SNEEZER. — An  out-and-out,  thorough- 
going man,  action,  or  thing. 

8NELT. — (i)  A  wild  plum. (2)  See 

Leader. 

Snide. — An  English  slang  term  which 
is  quite  colloquial  across  the  water 
whence    it    may   have    come    in 
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the  first  instance.  It  means  bad  ; 
spurious ;  contemptible. 

No  SNIDE  goods  in  stock;  cverytliini.', 
first-class  and  guaranteed  to  please  or  the 
money  cheerfully  refunded. — Advertisement 
in  Denver  Republican,  May  6,  1888. 

The  capitol  of  Missouri  was  erected  in 
1R36.  These  were  the  better  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  contractors  never  performed  a 
SNIDE  job. — Missouri  Republican,  February 
15,  1888. 

Snifter. — To  take  a  snifter. — To 
take  refreshment  in  the  shape  of 
"a  nip  of  something  neat." 

He  'eaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes,  and 
murnuired ;  'Thank  Heaven  he's  better. 
He  is  slowly  convalescing.  Uriiig  up  a  bottle 
of  brandy  1 '  Ho  poured  out  a  pretty  good 
SNiKTi  R,  and  told  me  to  take  about  four  such 
drinks  every  day,  while  I  was  convalescing, 
—Texai  Si/tings,  August  8,  1888. 

Snip. — An  overdressed  man;  a  cox- 
comb ;  a  finical  person. 

Miss  Clara— 'I  declar;  I  was  never  so 
insulted  in  my  life.    Oh,  how  I  hate  him ! ' 

Miss  Angle — '  Whom  ? ' 

Miss  Clara— 'That  young  snip  of  a  Dum- 
foole."— iios/o/t  Post,  1888. 

Hence     sniptious,      resnip- 

Tious,  and  snippy. — Various  de- 
grees in  the  West  of  gaily  attired 
and  finical. 

Sam—'  Oh,  jest  thought  I'd  come  down  ter 
see  you  step  ofl.' 

'  Good  boy.  Look  at  her  Sam  (pointing  at 
the  girl),  ain  t  she  snipshus  ?  Don  t  you  wush 
you  d  a-won  the  fight  ?' 

'  Don't  jolt  ne  too  much  about  it.  Bill,  fur 
I  mout  not  give  her  up  yit.' — Portland 
Transcript,  February  29, 188S. 

Snipe. — A  Wall  Street  term  for  an 
outside  or  curbstone  broker;  a 
bucket-shop  man. 

Snits. — A  Pennsylvania  Dutch  con- 
traction of  the  German  schnitzel  for 
slices  of  dried  fruit. 


Snob.  —  A   journeyman  shoemaker. 
An  Old  English  usage,  which  has 


well-iiigh  disappeared  1  the 
Mothoi-  Country  ;  it  is  not  much 
used  ii-  America,  save  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania. 

Snoop,  To. — A  New  York  expression 

for  eating  by  stealth. To  snoop 

ALONG. — To  put  in  an  appearance, 
generally  by  stealth. 

She  told  him  tint  she  wasn't  afraid  of  repor- 
ters, and  the  detectives  miijht  snoop  alonq 
if  they  wanted  to. — St.LomsGlobe  Democrat, 
April  13, 1S88. 

S\<ioosER. — An  hotel  thief  who  lives 
in  the  place,  and  thus  seeks  for 
opportunities  to  carry  out  his 
depredations. 

Snore. — A  boy 'sname  for  a  top  string, 
probably   confined   to   New  York. 

1  SNORE. — An  oath,  the  sting 

in  the  sound  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  extracted. 

Snoht, — A.  snort  of  whiskey  isadram; 
a  nip  ;  a  small  quantity ;  equivalent 

to    a  smile. To    snort.  — To 

laugh  derisively  ;  to  pooh  !  pooh  ! 
This  meaning  is  not  given  in  the 
dictionaries. 

'Los'  hi?  case?  That  can't  be,'  said 
another,  who  was  known  to  his  comrades  as 
Long  Tim,  '  I  ree-collcc'  how  old  man 
Bamford  skorted  when  the  jury  come  in. 
They  gin  him  six  thousan'  dollars.  I  war 
thar  at  the  trial  an'  hcern  it  all.' — Scribner's 
Magazine,  ifa.S;. 

Snorter. — When  applied  to  a 

man,' snofter  indicates  one  in  the 
possession  of  great  animal  spirits  ; 
idiomatically,  however,  the  term  is 
applied  to  anything  out  of  the 
common,  and  indicates  no  small 
measure  of  praise. 

Snow  (Cant).— Linen. 

Snowball.— A  negro,  on  the  principle 
of  a  tori  et  d  tmvers. 
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Snub  Up.  To. — To  tie  up;  to  secure. 

Snubbing-post. —  A    post    to 

which  horses  and  cattle  are  secured. 

The  stable,  sliods,  and  other  outbuH  jinss, 
with  the  hayricks  and  tlie  pens  for  such 
cattle  as  we  bring  in  duriuj»  winter,  arc  near 
the  house ;  the  patch  of  fenced  garden  land 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  woods ;  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  glade  stands  the  high,  circular 
horse-corral,  witli  a  snubuing-post  in  the 
centre. — Ranch  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

Snucks. — A  corruption  of  "  snacks." 
Togo  srtuchs,  i.e.,  to  go  halves. 


Snuff-  Dipper. 
under  Dip. 


Snuff  Swab  —  See 


Snug,  To.- 
view. 


-To  conceal ;  to  hide  from 


Snum. — I  SNUM. — I  vow  ;  I  declare  ; 
— the  nearest  approach  to  absolute 
veracity,  short  of  a  sworn  legal 
oath  that  the  New  Englander 
knows. 

Soak. — To  pawn  ;  to  pledge. 

Reading  an  article  the  other  da>  on  the 
evil  of  the  pawn-shops  in  our  cities  reminded 
me  of  a  young  friend.  In  an  evil,  thoughtless 
hour  his  companions  enticed  him  into  the 
lair  of  the  destroyer,  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  soaked  a  bone-handled 
revolver,  the  gift  of  his  Sunday-school 
teacher,  for  7  dols. — Denver  Republican,  May 
6,  1888. 

SoAK-ABouT. — A  boys'  game, 

described  in  quotation. 

At  school,  when  the  ycung  master  saw  the 
boys  playing  at  the  boisterous  and  promis- 
cuous so.\K-AiiouT,  he  would  sometimes  catch 
the  contagion  of  the  wild  fun,  and,  thrusting 
his  Livy  into  the  desk,  rush  out  of  the  door 
to  mix  in  the  confusion,  throwing  the  yarn 
ball  at  one  and  another  with  vigor  and  accu- 
racy of  Siim.— Century  Magazine, 1M7. 

Soap. — In  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1880  this  term  was  used  in  tele- 
grams by  the  Republicans  as  a 
ciph3r  for  money.  In  1884  it  was 
employed  by  the  Den^ocrats  as  a 


derisive  party-cry  aimed  at  their 

opponents. Soap-berry   (Sapin- 

diis  mayginntus). — A  tree,  common 
in  the  South  and  South-west.  Its 
hard,  black  berries  are  strung  like 
beads  for  various  kinds  of  knick- 
nacks. Soap-lock. — The  "  bow- 
catcher  "  of  English  costermongers, 
and  familiarly  known  in  politer 
circles  as  a  kiss-curl.  The  femi- 
nine counterpart  is  called  a  spit- 
curl,  and  the  suggestion  as  to 
the  means  by  which  this  short 
voluted  curl  is  kept  in  place  is  in 
either  case  somewhat  disgusting. 
A  gang  of  New  York  rowdies  were 
once  called  soap-locks  on  account 
of  this  peculiarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance.   Soap  -  plant.  —  See 

Amole. 

SoARY. — A  derivation  of  "soar," 
with  which  it  is  closely  allied  in 
meaning. 

Sobbed.  —  Soaked;  saturated;  very 
moist. 

Socdolager,   Sockdolager.  —  (i)     A 

heavy  blow ;  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment;  a  winding-up  —  a  general 
"  finisher."  The  etymology  of  this 
strange  word  has  been  variously 
worked  out.  Some  think  it  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  doxology,"  and  hence 
a  signal  of  dismissal.  This  may 
be;  but  others,  obviously  mis- 
understanding the  matter,  derive 
it  from  slog,  to  hit  out  hard, 
and  write  it  slogdoUigcr .  Hotten, 
however,  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
another  equ  lly  plausible  derivation 
when  tracing  it  to  the  Italian  stoc- 
cado,  a  fencing  term.  May  it  not 
possibly  be  derived  from  sock,  to 
strike  a  hard  blow,  ani  dolor,  pain, 
distress  ? — See  also  Sollaker. 

But  when  once  he  had  extricated  himself 
from  the  meUe,  and  had  rapped  on  the  door- 
frame with  his  ruler,  crying  '  Books,  books  1 ' 
the  boy  who  a  minute  before  had  enjoyed 
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the  luxury  of  giving  the  master  what  was 
known  in  school-bojj  lingo  as  a  sockdola- 
ger, delivered  full  in  the  back,  or  even  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  did  not  find  any  en- 
couragement to  presume  on  that  experience 
in  school  hours. — Century  Magazine,  1887. 

(2)     A    fishing  -  hook     which 

closes  with  a  spring  after  the  fish 
has  swallowed  it. 

Sociable. — A  New  England  term  for 
a  party ;  a  gathering  of  friends. 

Sock,  To. — This  English  provincial- 
ism, signifying  to  strike  3  hard 
blow,  is  used  in  several  connections, 
all  of  which,  however,  approach 
more  or  less  nearly  to  the  given 
meaning.  Thus  in  a  strike,  where 
one  section  of  the  strikers  gives 
way  and  returns  tc  work,  whilst  the 
rest  still  hold  out,  those  who  have 
given  in  are  said  to  sock  it  to  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
argument  may  be  soched  or  driven 
in  to  the  hilt,  i.e.,  stated  conclu- 
sively ;  while  in  yet  another  sense 
it  means  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
any  article ;  or,  in  a  narration,  to 
exaggerate,  or  "  pile  on  the  agony  " 
— in  fact,  it  is  generally  used  to 
emphasize  an  opinion  or  action. 

A  rich  man  won't  have  anything  but  your 
very  best  [coffins];  and  you  can  just  pile  iton 
too,  and  sock  it  in  to  him — he  won't  ever 
holler. — Mark  Tv;ain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

Soda  Prairie. — A  vast  arid  plain 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  natron  or 
soda.  These  desolate  tracks  of 
country  are  frequent  in  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 

Soft. — Soft  back. — A  tortoise,  large 
in  size  and  of  considerable  ferocity  ; 
known  to  science  as   the  Trionyx 

ferox. Soft  coal. — Bituminous 

coal. — See    Hard     coal. Soft 

CORN. — An     alternative     of     soft- 
soap  ;  soft-sawder ;  i.e.,  flattery. 

Soft  crab. — The  crab,  otherwise 
known  as  the    shedder,   and    so 


named    when    shedding    its  outer 
shell. SoFTLiNESS. — An  action  is 


done  with  so/tliness  when  quietly 
accomplished ;    without    pretence  ; 

unassumingly. Soft    money. — 

Paper  money  was  so  called  during 
the  contest  in  1876  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment. — See  Hard 

MONEY. Soft     sawder. — Overt 

and  perceptible  flattery.  This  term 
was  probably  introduced  by  Sara 

Slick.     Also  TO  soft  sawder. 

Soft  shells.  —  An  appellation 
applied  politically  to  the  less 
conservative  of  the  Democrats 
and  also  to  the  Baptists.  The 
hard-shell  and  soft-shell  Baptists 
are  two  sections  of  the  Baptist 
community,  so  named  accord- 
ing to  the  light  in  which  they 
regard  certain  worldly  usages.  The 
hard-shell  is  stern  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  denunciation  of 
pleasure,  even  of  the  most  innocent 
kind,  while  the  soft-shell  is  more 
lenient  in  his  views  of  men  and 
things.  Perhaps  a  more  graphic 
description  of  what  a  hard-sheli  is 
not  could  hardly  be  given  than  the 
following  from  the  Arkansas  Travel- 
ler, which,  as  Artemus  would  say,  is 
"  wrote  sarcastic  "  : — 

One  cold  and  rainy  day,  while  returning 
home  from  a  new  mill  that  had  been  started 
about  fifteen  miles  from  my  house,  I  stopped 
at  an  old  cabin  to  get  warm.  An  old  mau 
and  a  boy  sat  by  the  fire. 

'  I  would  liku  to  i'fit  warm,'  said  I. 

'  Help  yourself,'  said  he. 

I  sat  down  and  held  my  wet  hands  over 
the  blaze. 

'  Travelin'  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Sorter,'  I  replied. 

'  What  church  do  you  run  with  ?  '  he 
asked. 

'  Well,'  I  replied,  '  my  range  is  rather 
uncertain  at  present,  but  I  havu  run  with 
most  all  of  them.' 

'  Ever  jog  along  with  the  hard-shells.' 

'  No.' 

'  That's  the  church,'  said  he. 

'  Wish  you  could  prove  it,'  I  replied. 

'  I  ken,'  said  he.  '  Bill,'  addressing  his 
son, 'retch  back  thar  in  that  pile  ol  shucks 
an'  haul  out  the  jug.' 

Bill  rattled  the  shucks  and  brought  out 
the  jug, 
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'  Pull,'  said  the  hard-shell  handing  me 
the  jug. 

I  pulled. 

'  Pull  agin.' 

I  pulled  again,  and  then  said,  '  Mr. 
hard-shell  I  reckon  you  are  right.' 

It  beat  any  Hcker  I  ever  tasted,  and  I 
have  sense  found  out  that  if  you  want  to  get 
the  best  go  among  the  hard-shells.  There 
is  no  fighting  among  them  ;  no  quarreling  ; 
nothing  but  brown  jean  pants,  brotherly  love, 
hickory  shirts  and  licker  that'll  wreathe  the 
sourest  face  with  smiles.  Yes,  after  years  of 
contest  and  struggle,  I  had  found  the  coat 
that  fit  me  and  I  have  been  wearing  it  ever 
since,  and  that's  why  I  am  a  hard-shell, 

The  terms,  hard-shell  and  soft- 
shell  are  now  generally  used  to 
signify  a  hard  and  fast,  or  literal 
interpretation  of  any  subject  or 
question  upon   which   men  differ. 

Soft-shell   crab. — See  Soft 

CRAB. Soft      soap. — Flattery  ; 

ironical  praise ;  the  same  as  soft- 
sawder.    5oft-thing.  —  A 

stroke  of  luck. Soft  snap. — See 

Snap. Soft    woodlands. — In 

British  North  America,  pine  forests. 


80G. — A  lethargy. 

SoLEMNCHOLY. — A  facetious  Variant  of 
melancholy. 

You  have  seen  the  great  wiseacre,  soi.emn- 
CHOLY  as  a  Quaker,  who  will  talk  in  all 
the  seasons,  winter,  summer,  spring  or 
fall; 

He  will  talk  without  cessation,  'bout  all 
things  since  the  creation,  so  that  you  will 
see  quite  plainly,  he's  the  man  who 
knows  it  alt. 

—Detroit  Free  Press,  i888. 


Solid. — This  adjective  is  much  used 
to  denote  thoroughness ;  complete 
agreement  with.  Electors  get  solid 
with  a  candidate  when  they  plump 
in  voting  for  him.  Likewise  a  man 
would  be  said  to  have  got  solid 
with  a  woman  when  he  had 
specially  ingratiated  himself  into 
favor. 

The  convention  would  afford  him  splendid 
opportunity  to  get  solid  with  the  politicians 
of  the  State,  and  to  renew  and  strengthen 


the  entente  cordiale  established  during  the 
visit  of  President  Cleveland.  —  Missouri 
Republican,  February  24,  1888. 

During  the  call,  Mr.  Tarpie,  in  a  brief 
speech,  withdrew  San  Francisco  from  the 
contest.  The  voting  then  proceeded  almost 
SOLIDLY  for  St.  Louis,  when  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  declaring  St.  Louis  to  be 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  committee. — 
Ibid. 

'  If  that  fellow  has  any  grit  in  him,'  said 
Nat,  'I'll  make  him  solid  with  that  girl. 
With  this  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
hurried  along  and  overtook  the  couple.  In 
passing  them  Nat  gave  the  young  chap  a 
push,  and,  looking  squarely  at  him,  said : 
'  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 
Thi;  young  man  spurred  right  up  to  Nat  and 
was  going  to  thrash  him,  when  Nat  pulled 
me  by  the  arm,  and  we  both  turned  and 
ran.  There,'  said  Nat,  'won't  that  make 
him  SOLID  with  his  girl  ?  She  thinks  he 
frightened  away  a  couple  of  big  bullies  who 
were  just  poing  to  eat  them  both  up.' — 
Chicago  Times,  18S8, 

Solid  men.  —  Men  of  re- 
sponsibility  and   standing  in    the 

community. Solid    SquTH. — 

The  unbroken  political  bond  of 
the  Southern  States  ;  and  latterly 
the  united  white  vote  (Democratic) 
as  opposed  to  the  50//^  Republican 
vote  of  the  negroes.  The  phrase 
has  been  traced  back  only  to  the 
Reconstruction  period  succeeding 
the  Civil  War  (circa,  1868).  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  it  was  in 
use  prior  to  the  war. 

80LLAKER. — A  variant  of  socdolager 
(q.v.),  a  heavy  blow. 

A  professor  in  a  California  college  was 
stricken  with  lockjaw  during  a  Latin  recita- 
tion some  three  weeks  ago,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  speak  since.  He  was  teach- 
ing the  continental  pronunciation,  and 
had  just  told  the  class  that  Youlius  Kaiser 
said,  '  Wany,  weedy,  wceky,'  when  the  shock 
came,  and  it  is  quite  generally  believed  that 
the  outraged  spirit  of  the  libelled  old  Roman 
landed  his  traducer  a  sollaker  in  his  jaw 
with  his  mailed  hand.— Btirdctte,  1888. 


SoLLOKADowsER. — SuB  preceding. 

'What  did  you  hook,  Davey?'  inquired 
Phil,  looking  as  sober  as  possible.  '  What 
wuz  it  ? '  replied  he  somewhat  indignantly, 
'  none  uv  yer  skippin'  runts,  sur,  as  play  wid 
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feathers  un  floies  at  the  top  uv  the  wathur, 
but  a  reg'lar  sollokadowser  frum  the  bot- 
tom. I  knows  where  t'  find  'em,'  with  a  shake 
of  the  he^d.— Forest  and  Stream,  March  15, 
1S88. 


SOLOMONESQUE.  —  With  the  appear- 
ance of  wisdom  ;  after  the  manner 
of  Solomon. 

Here  are  a  few  appropriate  mottoes  it  will 
be  well  for  you  never  to  overlook,  and  you 
can  quote  them  in  a  Solomonesque  manner 
to  your  friends : — 

For  opticians — Mind  your  eye. 

For  old  maids — Marry  come  up. 

For  hairdressers — Two  heads  are  better 
than  one. — American  Humorist,  August  11, 
1888. 


So  Long  ! — Good-bye  !  an  English 
provincialism,  commonly  colloquial 
in  Louisiana. 


Sombrero. — A  broad-brimmed  hat. 
From  the  Spanish. 

Some. — Used  in  several  slang  senses, 
the  most  popular  of  which  is  as  an 
equivalent  to  somewhat,  something. 
This  practice  is  mutatis  mutandis, 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  in 
the  case  of  any  [q.v.) . 

Of  course  the  storm  hurt  us  some,  how 
much  I  can't  say,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
we  had  lost  fully  three  days'  trade  by  it. — 
New  York  Herald,  March  25,  i888. 

Some    is    also    employed    as 

meaning  considerable  ;  very  much ; 
notable  ;  famous. 

'Ain't  Theron  Gusher  a  married  man?' 
[inquired  Josiah  Allen's  wife  of  Miss  Betsy 
Bohbet]. 

'  Oh,  yes,  some.' 

'  Some  ! '  I  repeated  in  a  cold  accent.  '  He 
is  either  married,  or  he  hain't  married,  one 
or  the  other;'  and  again  I  repeated  coldly, 
'  Is  he  a  married  man,  Betsy  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  a  married  man  a 
few  times,  or  what  the  cold  world  calls 
marrying, — he  has  got  a  wife  now ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  found  his  affinity  yet, 
though  he  has  got  several  bills  of  divorce- 
ment from  various  wimmen,  trying  to  find 
\x&v.'— Betsy  Bobbct,  p.  190. 


Some 

Pumpkin. 


PUMPKINS.  —  Se» 


Sonsy. — Bright ;  bonny. 

The  girls  (American)  are,  for  the  most 
part,  pale,  dull-eyed,  and  weary-looking. 
They  are  flat-breasted  and  round-shouldered. 
Here  and  there  a  blooming,  rosy,  sonsy 
girl  makes  the  prevailing  pallor  and  languor 
only  more  noticeable.  In  view  of  this 
assemblage,  need  we  ask  whether  the  vigor 
of  our  children  is  really  sacrificed  in 
education  "i—The  Epoch,  1888. 


Soon.  —  A  Southern  equivalent  of 
early ;  thus  soon  in  the  afternoon, 
soon  in  the  evening. 

Soph,  Sophomore. — Professor  Good- 
rich thus  explains  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  in  Webster's  Unabridged. 

This  word  has  generally  been  considered 
an  American  barbarism,  but  it  was  probably 
iAtroduced  into  our  country  at  a  very  early 
period  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Among  the  cant  terms  at  that 
University,  as  given  in  the  Gradus  ad 
Canta-brigiam,  we  find  soph-mor  as  the 
next  distinctive  appellation  to  Freshman.  It 
is  added  that  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  thinks  Mor  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Greek  niofna,  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  '  Encomium  Moriae,'  the  '  Praise 
of  Folly,'  by  Erasmus,  was  so  generally 
used.  The  ordinary  derivation  of  the  worcf, 
from  o-o0off  and  na^pof;  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  incorrect.  The  young  sophs  at 
Cambridge  appear  formerly  to  have  received 
the  adjunct  mor,  iiwf>6s  to  their  names, 
either  as  one  they  courted  for  the  reason 
mentioned  above,  or  as  one  given  them  in 
sport  for  the  supposed  exhibition  of  inflated 
feeling  in  entering  upon  their  new  honors. 
The  term  thus  implied  seems  to  have  passed 
at  a  very  early  period  from  Cambridge  in 
England  to  Cambridge  in  America,  as  the 
next  distinctive  appellation  to  Freshmen,  and 
thus  to  have  been  attached  to  the  second  of 
the  four  classes  in  our  American  colleges, 
while  it  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  known, 
even  as  a  cant  word,  at  the  parent  institution 
in  England  from  whence  it  came. 

The  trouble  between  the  Freshman  and 
SOPHOMORE  classes  of  Cornell  University 
has  burst  out  afresh,  and  the  first  act  of  war- 
fare was  the  kidnapping  and  abduction  of  the 
Freshmen's  president  by  a  big  body  of 
SOPHOMORES  late  last  nighi.— Philadelphia 
Press,  January  29, 1888. 
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80RA.  SoRcc  {Rallus  carolinus). — The 
rail  of  the  South,  much  esteemed 
for  its  plumpness  and  flavor. 

Sorrel-Tree  {Andromeda  arborea).  — 
Otherwise  called  the  sour-wood 
from  the  acidity  of  its  sap. 

80SSLE.    80ZZLE. — (i)  In  Connecticut, 

to  splash. (2)  To  lounge.     This 

latter  is    from    the    Old    English 
"soss." 

Sot. — For  set,  e.g.,  "  the  vittles  are 
sot  out."  This  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion is  very  common  throughout  the 
Union,  and  even  where  the  speaker 
knows  better  it  is  used  in  a  half- 
jocose  manner  in  place  of  the  more 
orthodox  form.  It  also  appears, 
when  "  set"  -n  the  sense  of  "to  set 
store  by  "  is  meant.  "Sat,"  too,  is 
subjected  to  the  same  indignity. 

Caller  (to  old  Mrs.  Bently)— 'The  new 
minister  is  making  himself  quite  popular,  is 
he  not,  Mrs.  Bently? ' 

Old  Mrs.  Bently— 'Well,  I  ain't  much  sot 
by  him.  For  the  last  three  Sundays  he's 
prayed  for  rain,  an'  there  ain't  a  drop  fell  yit.' 
—Puck,  1888. 

The  musicianers  sot  right  down  in  front 
of  the  stage,  and  they  was  led  by  a  handsome 
young  man,  whose  head  went  from  one  side 
to  the  other  like  happy  people  at  a  camp 
meetin'.— New  York  Spirit  0/  the  Times. 

Sots.  —  In     Virginia     and 

Pennsylvania  yeast  is  so-called. 

SoT-WEED.  —  A    former  term  for 
tobacco  in  Maryland. 

Sound  on  the  Goose. — See  Goose. 

SOUR. — To  BE  SOUR  ON. — The  love  of 
sweet  things  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans is  a  well-known  characteristic, 
and  this  predeliction  is  responsible 
for  an  idiom  the  antithesis  of  that 
used  when  a  love-sick  swain  is  said 
to  be  sweet  on  some  fair  Dul- 
cinea.  Also  employed  idiomatically 
of  any  unpleasant  task  or  occupa- 


tion, which,  when  tired  of,  a  man 

is  said  to  be  soured  on. Sour 

GUM. — See  Gum. Sour  sop. — A 

West  Indian  fruit  known  to  science 

as  Anona  muricata. Sour  wood. 

— See  Sorrel  tree. 


South.  —  One  of  the  two  great 
divisions  into  which,  colloquially, 
the  States  were  divided  previous 
to  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time 
the  South  was  synonymous  with 
the  pro-slavery  cause,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  North,  which  re- 
presented the  Abolitionist  party.  So 
ingrained  was  slavery  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South  that  only  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
it  been  possible  to  organize  ^  New 
South  {q.v.),  whose  aspirai  .^ns  are 
in  accord  with  the  general  body 
politic.  Hence  all  such  terms 
as  Southernism,  Southernwise, 
Southron,  or  Southerner  have 
now  lost  their  once   distinctively 

unique     meaning. Southern 

States.  —  Virginia,   North  Caro- 
lina, South  CaroUna,  Georgia. 


Sovereign. — The  Americans  modestly 
style  themselves  the  sovereign 
people,  at  least  Bartlett,  defining 
the  word  sovereign,  explains  it 
as  meaning  one  of  the  people 
of    the   United  States  —  a  voter. 

Sovereigns  OF  industry. — 

An  organization  of  the  laboring 
classes,  who  by  co-operation  seek 
to  obtain  a  more  equal  division 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  than  is 
possible  when  a  middleman  stands 
between  a  capitalist  and  the  real  pro- 
ducers of  wealth. Playing  the 

sovereign. — In  Pennsylvania  when 
a  candidate  for  office  puts  on  shabby 
clothes  a  short  time  before  an 
election,  drinks  whiskey  with  every- 
body, and  shakes  hands  with 
everybody,  he  is  said  to  be  playing 
the  sovereign. 
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Span. — This  word,  derived  from  the 
Dutch,  is  used,  says  Web^iter,  to 
denote  two  horses  of  nearly  the 
same  color,  and  otherwise  nearly 
alike,  usually  harnessed  side  by 
side.  The  word  signifies  properly 
the  same  as  "yoke  "  when  applied 
to  ijorned  cattle,  from  buckling  or 
fasti  ning  together.  But,  in  America, 
5/a»  always  implies  resemblance  in 
color  at  least ;  it  being  an  object 
of  ambition  with  gentlemen  and 
teamsters  to  unite  two  horses 
abreast  that  are  alike. 

Joseph  Stiger,  of  Jackson  township,  sold 
recently  to  J.  Dittemore,  a  span  of  two- 
year-old  horse  colts,  weighing  1,260  pounds 
each,  sired  by  Rob  Koy. —Maryville  Democrat, 

1888. 

So    also   TO    SPAN,    in    New 

England  somewhat  similarly  used 
for  to  agree  in  color,  or  in  color  and 
size. 


8PANCEL,  TO. — To  hobble  an  animal 
by  its  hind  legs  to  prevent  it 
kicking.  A  crab  is  also  spancelled 
by  being  allowed  to  feed  oif  its 
own  legs,  i.e.,  one  of  the  latter  is 
stuck  into  each  of  the  movable 
claws. 


Spanish  Bayonet. — A  popular  name 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona, for  a  variety  of  Yucca,  from 
its  stiif,  sharp  pointed  leaves. 


'  Did  you  quarrel  with  your  wife  ? '  asked 
a  juror. 

'Oh,  we  had  somp  words  now  and  then, 
but  every  couple  have  their  spats.  That 
ou>;ht  not  to  make  her  want  to  die.' 

'  Did  you  have  any  trouble  recently  ? ' 

'  I  may  have  talked  a  little  straight,  that's 
&\\.'— Daily  Inter-Occan,  March  7,  1888. 

Thorn  was  a  pretty  lively  spat  in  *he  House 
to-day  between  Messrs.  Bland  anu  Heard  of 
Missouri,^ndthe  arguments  finally  got  to  be 
decidedly  personal;  but  after  the  whole 
thing  was  over  each  gentleman  agreed  to 
withdraw  what  had  been  said,  and  the 
breeze  blew  over,  leaving  these  too  well- 
known  Missourians  as  good  friends  as  they 
have  ever  been. — Missouri  Republican,  1888. 


-So  also  TO  SPAT. 


Speck  and   Applejees.' 
GEES  under  Apple. 


-See    Apple- 


Spelling  Bee. — A  well-known  form 
of  amusement,  which  consists  of  a 
competition  in  spelling.  Originat- 
ing in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  it  rapidly  spread  through 
the  Union,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  England,  running  its  course 
like  wild-fire  from  John-o'-Groats 
to  Land's  End. — See  Bee. 


Spice  Berry. — A 
berry  (q.v.). — 
Fever    bush.- 


variety  of  hack- 
—Spice  bush. — See 
— Spice    tea. — A 


beverage  made  from  the  leaves  of 
the  spice  bush,  and  valuable  as  a 
febrifuge. 
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Spark,  To. — To  court.  A  New  Eng- 
land term,  as  also  is  sparking, 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  spick 
and  span  appearance  of  a  lover 
under  such  circumstances.  C/., 
Icelandic  sprakki,  a  coxcomb; 
Danish  spradtr. 

Spat. — From  the  use  of  this  word  for 
a  slap  or  blow,  has  come  its  collo- 
quial usage  for  a  petty  quarrel, 
e.g.,  between  lovers,  etc. 


Spider. — A  frying  pan  standing  on 
three  long  legs,  whence  its  name. 

Sometimes  the  negro  owns  a  spider,  and 
generally  a  coffee-pot  and  mill,  which  as  be- 
fore have  been  broken  to  use  in  the  buckra's 
house. — Atlantic  Monthly, 


Spike. — A  casual  ward. To  spike. 

— To  go  to  or  frequent  the  same. 

Spike  team. — A  team  of  three 

horses  so  arranged  that  two  are 
preceded  by  the  third. 
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Spindle  Citv. — Lowell  in  Massachu-  clouds   and    darkness  are  over  the    land. 

nftta   a    rfntrr^  nf  fVi*.   rnttnn  enin  The  words  were  spokcn  of  this  particular 

setts,  a  centre  01  the  cotton-spin-  portion  of  Africa,  f  believo.-Mflrft  rK/m».'s 

ning  industry.  Inuocents  Abroail. 


Spiritualism. — A  belief  and  practice, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
is,  that  the  existence  of  man  after 
death  is  palpably  demonstrated 
(and  that  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt)  by  certain  abnormal  pheno- 
mena, which,  though  observed  and 
noted  from  time  to  time  in  the  past, 
have  never  till  within  the  last  few 
years  been  scientifically  examined 
or  recognized  as  affording  pheno- 
menal evidences  of  a  life  to  come. 
Hence  spiritist  or  spiritu- 
alist.— A  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Spiritualism. — See  also  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Circle, 

Fox    Girls,    and    Medium. 

Spiritual  wife.— A  Mormon  term 
for  all  wives  other  than  the  first 
one.  These  concubines  are  also 
called  SEALED  ones,  whilst  the 
jocosely  inclined  call  them  fixin's. 

Spit  Curl. — See  under  Soap  lock. 

Splice. —  Not  by  a  long  splice. — 
Something  short ;  deficient.  First 
used  in  Pennsylvania. 

Split-Ticket. — See  Ticket. 

Splorum. — Much  ado  about  nothing ; 
much  cry  and  little  wool ;  or  in  the 
Yankee  dialect,  "All  talk  and  no 
cider." 

Splosh. — A  New  England  variant  of 
splash. 

Splotched. — Blurred;  spotted;  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  "  blotched." 

Within  an  hour  we  were  fairly  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  tall  yellow 
SPLOTCHED  hills  of  Africa  on  our  right,  with 
their  bases  veiled  in  a  blue  haze  and  their 
summits  i.wath"d  in  clouds — the  same  being 
accoidiug  to   acripture,   which  says  that 


Splurge. — To  splurge.  To  cut  or 
make  a  splurge. — To  indulge  in 
noisy  demonstration ;  to  swagger 
pompously ;  "  to  cut  a  dash." 

The  word  splurge  is  indeed  an  instance 
of  our  own  cis-atlantic  coinage,  a  provin- 
cialism probably  not  yet  in  any  dictionary ; 
yet  meaning  as  if  a  great  rock  of  the  moun- 
tain, disintegrated  from  its  summit,  should 
rush  and  bound,  portentous  and  avalanched, 
into  a  silver  lake  at  its  foot,  there  making  an 
uproarious  splash,  boring  its  momentous 
way  through  the  parted  and  the  frightened 
waves,  and  after  dashing  the  spray  in  all 
directions  burying  itself,  in  forgotten  repose, 
under  congenial  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  so  gone 
for  ever  from  sight,  from  thought,  from 
upper  air,  and  all  the  ways  of  men ;  thus 
meaning, — the  low  aim  of  making  a  con- 
siderable sensation  at  least  once  in  society. 
— r.  H.  Cox. 

Two  years  passed  and  a  man  came  out  in 
society  with  a  grand  splurge.  Arnold 
Fitz  Warren  he  called  his  name.  He  car- 
ried things  with  a  high  hand  and  cut  a  wide 
swsith.—Uoston  Weekly  Globe,  March  28, 188S. 

Secretary  Lamar  was  nothing  of  an  enter- 
tainer and  he  had  neither  the  money  nor  the 
inclination  to  make  a  social  splurge. — 
Denver  Republican,  April  15, 1888. 

Spoils. — "  To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils"  is  apparently  the  watch- 
word of  most  American  politicians. 
It  was  first  used  by  William  S. 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1832.  It  is  customary  on 
each  change  of  president,  for  the 
whole  army  of  office-holders  to 
depart,  if  in  peace,  probably  in 
sorrow.  This  system  is,  without 
doubt,  the  secret  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  American  politics,  which 
even  Americans  themselves  regret- 
fully admit.  The  changing  of 
Government  officials  every  four 
years  is  in  the  first  place  hardly 
calculated  to  ensure  efficiency  of 
service,  and  in  the  second  it  opens 
up,  not  only  vistas,  but  "howling 
avenues"  of  corruption.  "The 
time  is  short,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
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be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
— See  Decapi       e. 

Spondulics.  —  Clever  in  making 
money,  Brother  Jonathan  is  equally 
expert  in  coining  strange  names  to 
designate  it.  Of  these  spondulics  is 
one  ;  for  others  see  under  Charm. 

Spook. — From  the  German  spuck,  sig- 
nifying a  spirit  or  ghost :  spook  is 
far  more  colloquial  than  the  latter 
terms. 

At  the  first  glance  of  this  apparition  I 
unconsciously  held  my  breath  in  a  kind  of 
expectant  suspense.  The  next  moment  a 
gleam  of  recognition  flashed  upon  me — the 
whole  mystery  of  the  haunted  spook  was 
explained. — Detroit  Free  Press,  September  20, 
1888. 

Spoon. — To  do  business  with  a 
BIG  spoon. — To  cut  a  dash  ;  or,  as 
in  the  billiard  slang  of  England, 
"  to  put  on  side." 

Spoops,  Spoopsy. — New  Englandisms 
for  a  weak-minded  fellow  ;  a  nin- 
compoop. 

Sposh. — What,  applied  to  half-melted 
snow  and  mud,  is  called  in  England 
slush. 


Spot. — To  break  out  in  a  new  spot. 
— A  slang  expression  for  com- 
mencing anew,  or  turning  one's 
attention  to  a  fresh  undertaking. 

In  spots. — A  curious  Western 

phrase  graphically  suggestive  of 
incompleteness ;  by  fits  and  starts. 
When  a  man  says  he  sleeps  in 
spots,  he  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
ubiquitous,  and  were  the  listener 
to  suggest  in  even  the  most  Parlia- 
mentary language  that  he  was  lying, 
there  certainly  would  be  spots  in 
him.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  words ; 
in  spots  here  means  at   intervals 

or    by  snatches. Spotters. — 

Detectives. 


The  royalty  paid  for  use  of  gong-punches, 
and  the  monoy  used  in  maintaining  spot- 
ters, would  be  quite  adequate  to  supply  the 
means  for  rewarding  the  fidelity  of  the 
sexvant.— Providence  Press. 


Spread-eagleism.  —  The  American 
equivalent  of  British  bunkum, 
and  La  Gloire  of  the  French. 
The  national  emblem  of  the 
United  States  is  an  eagle  with 
wings  outstretched,  hence  the 
application  of  the  epithet  spread- 
eagleism  to  vain-glorious  laudation 
of  American  institutions,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  countries. 
The  Northern  American  Review 
once  defined  it  thus  : — 

A  compound  of  exaggeration,  effrontery, 
bombast,  and  extravagance,  mixed  meta- 
phors, platitudes,  defiant  threats  thrown  at 
the  world,  and  irreverent  appeals  flung  at 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Sometimes  in  the  night  the  town  dogs 
hold  ratification  meetings  in  our  back  yard, 
and  make  long,  rambling  remarks  to  the 
moon.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  spp^.\d- 
EAGLEISM  and  talk  for  political  effect  only  at 
a  night  dog  convention.  There  is  too  much 
repetition  and  tautology  in  their  remarks.— 
Texas  Si/tings,  October  27, 1888. 

Spread  Oneself,  To, — To  make  osten- 
tatious show  of  oneself;  to  put 
on  airs. 

Spring-Bag,  To.— A  New  England 
farmer's  term  used  of  the  filling 
udders  of  cows  when  about  to 
calve. 

Sprouts. — A  bunch  of  twigs. To 

put  one  through  a  course  of 
sprouts. — To  thrash ;  to  castigate. 

Spung  (Cant). — A  miser. 

Spunk. — The  Old  English  usage  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  spirit ;  fire ;  mettle ; 
and  courage — a  synonym  of  all 
that  was  manly.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  word  has,  in  England,  come 
to  be  regarded  as  extremely  vulgar, 
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probably  from  an  esoteric  slang 
meaning,  in  which  it  is  associated 
with  an  essential  characteristic  of 
virility.  The  original  meaning  is 
still   current   in   Scotland,   and   is 

also    colloquial    in    America. 

To   SPUNK    UP. — To    show    pluck 

and   spirit. Spunky. — Spirited  ; 

vivacious. 

And   there   has    been  days    together— and 

many  a  weary  week — 
We  were  both  of  ns  cross  and  SPUNKY,  and 

both  too  proud  to  speak  ; 
And  I  have  been  thinkin'  and  thinkin',  the 

whole  of  the  winter  and  fall, 
If  I  can't  live  kind  with  a  woman,  why,  then, 

I  won't  at  all. 

—Will  Carlcton's  Farm  Ballads. 

Well,  I  glory  in  her  spunk,  but  it's  mon- 
strous e.xpensive  and  unpleasant  to  do  things 
on  the  big  figure  that  she's  on  now. — Majoir 
jfoncs's  Courtship. 

Squail  (Cant). — A  drink. 

Squale. — A  New  England  term,  de- 
noting the  throwing  of  an  object, 
so  that  it  skims  along  the  ground. 
Applied  to  water  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  "  making  ducks  and 
drakes  "  of  English  boys.  This  is 
a  survival  of  squoil,  an  Old  English 
term  for  a  very  similar  action. 

Squantum. — (i)  Among  some  Indian 

tribes  a  name  for  an  evil  spirit. 

(2)  A  free  and  easy  jollification,  in 
which  everyone  says  and  does  as 
he  pleases  without  restraint. 

I  wish  to  all-fired  smash  I  was  to  home, 
doin'  chores  about  house,  or  liazin'  round 
with  Charity  Bunker  and  the  rest  o'  the  gals 
at  a  SQUANTU^'. — Wise  Tales  for  the  Marines. 


Square. — The  use  of  square  in  the 
sense  of  upright,  fair,  unqualified, 
etc.,  dates  back  for  several  hundred 
years.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  a  few  of  its  applications  might 
rightly  be  classed  as  American, 
but  research  has  shown  that  even 
the  most  notable  of  these  excep- 
tions— a  square  meal— was  bailing 


under  false  colors.  This,  like  many 
another  so-called  Americanism,  is 
good  Old  English ;  for  square, 
meaning  to  leave  nothing,  hearty, 
vigorous,  occurs  in  an  old  play. 

By  heavens  square  eaters. 
More  meat  I  say. 
— Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tragedy 
of  Boitdina,  II.  iii. 

Squash. — (i)  A  vegetable  of  the 
gourd  kind,  similar  to  vegetable 
marrow.  It  is  derived  from  an 
Indian     word,    asquash,    signifying 

green.  (2)     The    skunk.  

Squash  bug  {Coreus  tristis).  —  A 
small  yellow  insect  pest  infesting 
vines,  squashes,  melons,  and  cu- 
cumbers, and  which  in  Connecti- 
cut is  called  a  stink-bug. 

Squat,  To. — To  settle  upon  land  with- 
out possessing  a  title. Squat- 
ter.— One  who  so  settles  on  land. 

Squatter     sovereignty.  — 

A  political  term,  signifying  the 
claim  made  by  settlers  within  the 
Union,  to  pass  laws  for  their  own 
government  without  reference  to  the 
common-weal.  This  question  has 
cropped  up  again  and  again  in 
various  guises. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution it  had  menaced  the  national  life, 
now  on  this  pretext  and  now  on  that.  The 
embargo  of  1807,  the  tarifl  of  1832,  and 
finally  the  question  of  slavery  extension  in 
1854-5,  each  in  turn  gave  occasion  for  threats 
of  dis-union,  and  the  alleged  right  of  seces- 
sion was  involved  in  them  all.  Again  and 
again  its  fallacies  and  dangers  were  exposed 
by  the  ablest  statesmen.  Again  and  again 
it  was  evaded  by  compromises  which  every- 
body agreed  were  to  settle  it  for  ever — m 
1820  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  1833  by 
a  new  tariff,  in  1850  by  the  admission  of 
California,  a  new  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the 
other  measures  of  that  day.  But  only  a  few 
years  later  the  Kansas-Nebraska  contro- 
versy, the  Dred-Scott  decision  by  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  new  doctrine  of 
SQUATTER  sovEREiciNTY,  showed  that  it  was 
as  far  from  being  settled  as  ever.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  had  assumed  a  form  which, 
as  we  now  see,  left  no  alternative  but  war. 
That  war  was  fought  out— and  another  of  its 
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results  was  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  pretended  right  of  secession  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  so  far  as  it 
implies  any  denial  of  the  absolute  supre- 
macy of  the  national  government  within  its 
proper  sphere.  Tliis  also  is  a  matter  of 
history  and  common  knowledge,  as  truly  as 
the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  from 
the  British  throne. — Missouri  Republican, 
April  8,  1888. 

Squatter  State.  —  Kansas, 

from  its  being  the  battle-ground 
of  one  of  the  severest  fights  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
squatter  sovereignty. — Also  called 

GARDEN  STATE, 


Squaw. — An  Indian  woman.  Authori- 
ties differ  as  to  whether  this  term 
is  of  Indian  origin.  Du  Ponceau, 
in  Lcs  Laiigucs  d'Amcn'giie  du  Nurd, 
gives  a  list  of  the  languages  and 
forms  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
but  it  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  bond  fide  root  word  ; 
scqua  or  esqua  is  the  termination  of 
words  implying  the  female  gender, 
and  so  has  probably  become  the 
customary   English  word   for   the 

Indian  woman. Squaw  men. — 

Men,  alien  to  a  tribe,  who,  by 
marriage  with  Indian  women, 
obtain  a  certain  standing  amongst 
the  red-skins. 

This  is  the  name  given  by  Indians  to  those 
men,  not  of  their  tribe,  who,  by  purchase  of 
SQiJAWs  (marriage),  have  been  adopted  by  or 
are  tolerated  in  it.  They  are  of  two  classes. 
First,  men  of  some  means  and  fre(iuently  of 
ability,  who  come  among  the  Indians  as 
traders,  and  who,  as  a  means  of  gaining  tlicir 
confidence  and  obtaining  tlieir  trade,  take  to 
their  bosoms  a  wife  from  each  tribe,  some- 
times from  almost  each  band.  Tliese  men 
frequently  become  very  wealthy  and  gain 
great  influence  among  tlio  Indians,  and  their 
red  wives  (being  only  property)  are  no  im- 
pediment to  their  having  wives  and  families 
in  the  States.  As  they  grow  old  they  some- 
times retire  from  business,  return  to  the 
States,  and  not  unfrequently  are  respected 
and  influential  members  of  society.  Others 
pass  the  winter  of  their  days  in  then-  Western 
homes,  surrounded  in  patriaiclial  style  by  a 
crowd  of  admiring  offspring  and  dependents. 
Secondly,  living  with  every  Indian  tribe  is  a 
number  of  outcasts,  American,  French, 
Mexican,  the  lowest  refuse,  who,  spewed  out 


by  the  society  in  v.-hicS  they  were  born,  find 
congenial  refi  ;e  among  ihese  savages.  This 
life  is  not  always  a  matte •■  of  choice,  but  is 
sometimes  forced  upon  then;  by  a  too  e.iger 
inquiry  after  their  persons  by  tlK'  myrmidon  s 
of  the  law.  Not  unfrequently  they  are 
accompanied  on  their  arrival  among  the 
Indians  by  a  number  of  horses  of  various 
brands,  sufTicient  not  only  to  make  friends  of 
some  of  the  principal  men,  but  to  buy  one  or 
more  squaws  and  a  tepee,  and  enable  them  to 
set  up  housekeeping.  These  men  become 
part  of  the  tribe  thus  adopting  or  tolerating 
them,  and,  when  near  the  agencies,  send 
tlieir  SQUAWS  to  draw  rations  for  themselves 
and  tlieir  children.  Having  more  natural 
shrewdness  than  the  Indian,  an<l  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
white  man,  tliey  soon  gnin  a  certain  ascen- 
dancy over  their  red  brethren.  Being  able 
to  go  among  tlie  wliite  settlements  without 
suspicion,  they  are  accused  of  acting  as  spies 
for  the  Indians,  of  informing  them  where  a 
vahiatile  lot  of  liorses  or  muh^s  is  to  be  had 
for  the  taking,  and  evenol  wrt  .iking  personal 
vengeance  by  inriting  the  liuiians  to 
some  act  of  atrocity.  Tlicre  is  scarcely 
a  crime  of  wliicli  tliey  arc  not  accused, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  crime  of  wliich 
some  of  them  are  not  capable.  Tliesc  are 
the  men  who  trade  clandeslinely  with  the 
Indians.  These  furnish  the  arms;  these 
supply  tlie  whiskey ;  these  are  the  ready 
tools  of  corrupt  agents,  making  affulaviis 
to  cover  any  loss,  and  sv.caring  to  any 
story  tliat  is  made  up  for  them.  At  his 
own  best  games,  in  lying,  stealing,  drinking, 
and  debauchery,  the  squaw  man  is  so  far 
superior  to  the  Indian  as  to  gain  his  un- 
qualified admiration,  and  ho  becomes  a 
power  among  tliem  by  thedisplay  of  qualities 
similar,  but  superior  to  those  held  in  highest 
estim.ition  by  them.  It  is  from  these  men 
that  the  Indians  get  their  ideas  of  the 
character,  capacity,  morality,  and  religion 
of  white  men.  The  Mexicans  have  a  pro- 
verb that  a  woman  is  tlie  best  dictionary. 
The  SQUAW  MEN  prove  its  correctness  by 
soon  becoming  adepts  in  tlie  language  of 
the  Indians.  All  the  intercourse  between 
the  Government  and  the  Indian  is  filtered 
tlirough  these  men  and  partakes  of  their 
chairtcter,  being  full  of  duplicity,  treachery, 
and  evasion.  In  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  plains  there  is  not  an  interpreter  that 
can  be  relied  on  ;  and  no  treaty  or  delicate 
mission  sliould  ever  be  undertaken  vvitliont 
several  interpreters,  who,  moreover,  shouUl 
be  requ'red  to  give  each  his  interpretation 
out  of  hearing  of  the  others.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  about  100  Indian  rcscrv.uions 
and  agencies,  at  each  of  which  there  is  an 
average  of  about  ten  of  these  squaw  mkn. 
The  effect  on  the  Indian  of  a  thousand  of 
sucli  missionaries  as  these  miserable  out- 
casts may  be  imagined.  A  thousand  ruffians 
with  their  half-bred  children  are  fed  and 
fostered  by  the  Government.    They  are  an 
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injury  to  the  country,  a  detriment  to  tho 
Indidii,  and  should  be  abolished. — Dodge. 

Squaw  root  {Conapholis  ameri- 

cana). —  Called  also  cancer  root 
(qv.).  A  medicinal  plant  ;  as  also 
is  SQUAW  WEED  (Senecto  aureus). 

Squawk,  To. — A  deep-toned  squeak. 
Provincial  in  England,  but  collo- 
quial in  the  States. 

The  perfection  of  taxation  consists  in  so 
plucking  the  goose,  i.e. — the  people — as  to 
procure  the  greatest  amount  offeathi'is  with 
tho  least  possible  amount  of  squawking. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly ,  January ,  i88S. 

Squeal,  To. — To  inform  against ;  to 
betray  ;  to  give  information  to  the 
police. 

The  first  step  of  n  prosecuting  attorney,  in 
attacking  a  criminal  conspiracy,  is  to  spread 
abroad  the  rumor  that  this,  that,  or  the  other 
confederate  is  about  to  squeal  ;  he  knows 
that  it  will  he  but  a  few  days  before  one  or 
more  of  the  rogues  will  hurry  to  his  oUice 
to  anticipate  the  traitors  by  turning  State's 
evidence. — Scribner's  Magazine,  1&87. 

Two  years  ago,  John  Lightfoot  was  arrested 
for  stealing  meat  from  Mason  Murphy.  He 
escaped,  and  was  not  re-arrested  until  to- 
day, when  Officer  Pegg  captured  him  in 
Westmoreland  county.  He  will  squeal  on 
two  Confederates.— /'/^siM^/f  Times,  Feb. 
25,  1888, 

Squeezers.  —  Playing  cards,  more 
generally  known  in  England  as 
Amnican  squeezers.  Their  pecu- 
liarities are,  rounded  corners,  a 
smaller  and  handier  size,  with 
the  suit  and  value  marked  in  the 
right-hand  corner. 

The  editor  picked  up  his  hand,  slid  the 
SQUEEZERS  past  his  good  eye,  and  began  to 
softly  whisper  the  Pirate  King.— American 
Humorist,  September  15,  1888. 

Squelch,  To. — To  crush.  Once  quite 
common  in  England,  but  now 
nearly  obsolete,  its  place  having 
been  taken  colloquially  by  squash. 
It  still,  however,  passes  universally 
current  in  America. 


She  felt  they  were  all  making  fun  of  her ; 
but  she  gloried  in  thinking  how  they  would 
be  SQUELCHED  when  thev  confronted  her 
first-night  of  howling  swells,  and  knew  they 
had  the  honor  of  flaying  with  that  famous 
woman,  Dora  Di;xter.— .Sdii  Francisco  Niws 
Letter,  1888. 

Squeteaquc. — E.xplained  by  quota- 
tion. 

The  SQUETEAOUE  is  taken  both  by  lining 
and  seining,  and  because  it  makes  such 
feeble  exertion  and  resistance  in  being 
drawn  in  by  a  hook,  it  has  received  the 
appellation  of  weak  fish.— i>"is/i«  0/  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Squigglc,  To. — A  New  England 
equivalent  of  to  writhe  ;  to  squirm  ; 
and,  idiomatically  applied  to  a 
shifty,  unreliable  man  or  action, 
the  former  being  said  to  squiggle 
(like  an  eel)  when  attempting  to 
evade  responsibility. 

Squinny,  To. — To  guffaw;  to  laugh 
broadly.    A  New  Englandism. 

Squire. — This,  in  En  and,  is  a  title 
customarily  given  to  a  man  of 
property,  living  on  his  own  estate. 
The  New  England  usage  is  to  apply 
it  to  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace ;  while,  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  applied  to  justices  of  the  peace 
only. 

Squirm,  To. — This  expressive  verb, 
signifying  to  writhe  or  wriggle  like 
an  eel,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
revived  in  England,  has  always 
been  in  popular  use  in  America. 
It  is  a  good  Old  English  word 
which  Grose,  in  1825,  reported 
obsolete. 

As  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  dock,  he 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '  I  am  not  ready  to 
go  to  trial,  and  I  won't  I '  He  was  ordered 
to  keep  quiet,  but  instead  of  obeying  the 
mandate  he  squirmed  around  like  a  wild 
man  and  repeated  his  determination  not  to 
go  to  trial.— MMso«)'t  Republican,  Feb.  16, 
1888. 

So  also  SQUIRMY. 
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8  Q  o  I  R  T.  —  A    fop  ;    a   dandy. 

Squirti.sii.—  Dandified. 

8QUITTERS. —  A  term  for  diarrhcea, 
which  is  provincial  in  some  parts 
of  England. 

8QU8H,  To. — To  crush  ;  to  squeeze. 
Generally  said  of  things  soft  to  the 
touch. 

Stabbibt. — A  new  form,  with  nothing 
to  recommend  it.    Cf.  fruitist. 

Staddlc. — This,  like  many  other 
Americanisms,  is  an  old  friend 
with  a  new  face,  the  Old  English 
term  having  been  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  haystack,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  given  to  the  stakes  upon 
which  hayricks  are  set  in  the  East- 
ern States.  It  is  also,  however, 
the  name  for  a  young  tree  or 
sapling. 

Stag. — (i)  Said  by  Bartlett  to  be  a 
technical  name,  in  the  New  York 
law  courts,  for  a  man  who  is 
always  ready  to  aid  in  proving  an 
itHLi,  of  cour.se  for  a  consideration. 

(2)  A  bullock.     In  this,   New 

Englanders   follow   the  provincial 

usage  of  England. Stag-dance. 

— A     dance     performed    by    men 

only. Stag-party.  —  A   party 

comprised  wholly  of  the  male  sex. 

Stait  (Cant).— New  York  City. 

Stake,  TO .  —Various  idiomatic  phr£.ses 
centre  round  this  word.  One  of  the 
first  operations  of  a  new  settler  is 
to  stake  or  mark  out  the  limits  of 
his  holding.  Hence  to  stick  one's 
STAKES  is  to  take  up  a  position ;  to 
PULL  UP  one's  STAKES  is,  OH  the  con- 
trary, to  abandon  it ;  while  to  move 
one's  stakes  signifies,  let  us  hope 
in  every  case,  the  enlargement  of 
one's  borders. To  stake  out. 


Stand 

— To  picket  or  to  lariat  (qv.). 

Staky. — A  staky  horse  is  one 

that  jibs. Stake  and  rider. — 

A  kind  of  high   fence. Stake 

driver. — In  the  Adirondacks,  the 

niTTERN    is  so  called. Stake 

ROPE. — A  lasso  or  lariat. 


Stall,  To. — A  word  which,  provin- 
cial in  England,  is  thoroughly 
colloquial  in  the  Union,  in  the  sense 
of  to  stick  fast  in  mire  or  snow.  To 
SET  is  the  New  England  equivalent. 

Many  trains  are  STAi.LF.n  between 
stations  on  the  Hudson  River  and  narlcin 
Roads.  The  officials  said  yostird.iy  tliat 
forty  trains  were  snowed  in,— Daily  Inter- 
Occiiii,  March  14,  1888. 

Stalwarts. — A  certain  section  of  the 
Republican  party,  who  hold  the 
doctrine  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong," /.£.,  their  party;  and  who 
stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
The  term  acquired  its  special  signi- 
ficance among  Republicans  under 
Roscoe  Conkling's  leadership  in 
1878-9. 

Tlio  STALWARTS  iiavc  tuadc  no  indictment 
against  Judge  Groshain.  They  know  it  is 
untrue.  The  charge  lias  not  even  a  shadow 
of  truth  to  rest  ni)on.  It  is  a  shameful  and 
unjust  charge.  Judge  Gresham  has  vote<i 
the  straight  Republican  Presidential  ticket 
every  year  but  1864.  — DrfiVj'  Intcr-Ocean, 
March  26,  1888. 

Stamping  Ground.- .\  curious  term 
in  use  in  the  South  and  West  to 
signify  a  favorite  place  of  resort ; 
similarly,  the  scene  of  one's 
exploits. 


Stamps.  - 
money. 


A   slang  term  for  paper 


Stand.— (i)  Among  sugar  planters, 
growing  canes  are  spoken  of  as  a 
stand  of  canes.     In  this  connection 

see  Ratoons. (2)   A  locality  or 

situation;  thus,  "The  Grand"  at 
Charing    Cross   may   be    said    to 
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be  a  capital  stand   for  an   hotel. 

Standee.  —  Standing    room, 

as,    e.^.,    at    a    theatre,    etc. 

To  STAND  OFF. — To  hold  at  a 
distance.  As,  e.g.,  to  stand  off 
Indians  with  one's  rifle.  From  this 
belligerent  meaning  comes  to  stand 
off  one's  creditors,    duns,  etc. 

To   STAND   UP    TO    THE    RACK. — To 

make  due  appearance ;  to  be 
ready;  "to  come  up  to  the 
scratch." 


Star. — Star-routes. — In  the  United 
States  Postal  Guide,  certain  non- 
remunerative  routes  are  desig- 
nated by  an  asterisk.  Grave 
scandals  arose  in  connection  with 
these    Star-routes    from    1876    to 

1884. Stars. — Superintendents 

of  police  in  New  York  city  ;  these 
officers  are  required  by  law  to 
wear  a  brass  badge  on  the  breast 

in   the  shape  of  a  star. Stars 

AND  RAUS. — A  familiar  name  ap- 
plied to  the  flag  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

Up  with  the  stripes  and  stars,  and  down 

wit'.l  STARBAND  HAHS, 

Lot  llie  cry  of  tlie  Eaglo  still  be  Union. 
Hail  Coluiiibia,  Y.inkte  Doodle,  God  bless 
the  whole  caboodle. 

— Christy's  Songster. 

Stars    and     stripes.  —  The 


flag  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress having  resolved  on  the  t4th 
of  June,  1777,  that  the  flag 
of  tne  thirteen  United  Colonies 
should  be  thirteen  stripes,  altRr- 
nately  red  and  white,  together  with 
thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue 
ground.  Formerly,  a  new  stripe 
was  added  for  each  new  State 
admitted  to  the  Union,  until  the  flag 
became  too  large,  when,  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  stripes  were  reduced 
to  the  old  thirteen ;  and  now  only 
another  star  is  added  at  the 
accession  of  each  new  State.  It  is 
held  by  most  authorities  that 
General  Washington's  escutcheon. 


which  contained  three  bars  and 
three  five-pointed  stars  like  those 
on  the  American  flag,  suggested 
the  National  Standard.  Other 
flags  had  previously  been  in  use, 
an  interesting  account  of  which 
appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  in 
1852. 

In  Marchj  1775,  a  I'nion  flag  with  a  red 
field  was  hoisted  at  New  YorU,  beariiig  the 
inscription,  'George  Rex  and  the  Liberties 
of  America,'  and  upon  the  reverse,  '  No 
Popery.'  On  the  ibth  July,  1778,  General 
Puinani  raised  at  Prospect  Hill  a  flag,  bear- 
ing on  one  side  the  Connecticut  motto.  Qui 
transtiilit  sustinet,  on  the  other,  '  An  Appeal 
to  Heaven.'  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  floating  batteries  at  boston  had  a  flag 
with  the  latter  motto,  the  field  white  with  a 
pine  tree  upon  it.  This  was  the  Massachusetts 
emblem.  Anotlier  flag,  used  during  1775  in 
some  of  the  Colonies,  had  upon  it  a  rattle- 
snake coiled  as  if  about  to  strike,  with  the 
motto,  '  Don't  tread  on  me.'  The  gran<l 
Union  flag  of  thirteen  strii'ES  was  raised  on 
the  heights  near  Boston,  January  2,  177G. 
The  liritish  Annual  Calendar  of  1776 says: — 
They  burnt  the  King's  speech,  and  changed 
their  colors  from  the  red  ground,  which 
they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  nag  of  thirteen 
STRIPES,  as  a  symbol  of  the  number  and 
union  of  the  colonies.  This  idea  of 
niaUing  a  stripe  for  each  State  was 
adopted  from  the  first ;  and  the  fact  goes 
far  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the 
private  arms  of  General  Washington  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  pine-tree,  the 
rattle-snake,  and  the  striped  flag  were  used 
indiscriminately  until  July,  1777,  when  the 
blue  Union  with  the  stars  was  added  to  the 
stripes,  and  the  flag  established  by  law. 

-Star    spangled    banner. — A 


familiar  name  for  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  in  allusion  to  its 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  repre- 
senting, said  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  adopted  it,  "a  new  con- 
stellation." 

The  majority  of  Americans,  if  asked  who 
wrote  the  'star  spanglbd  hanner,'  would 
reply,  Francis  Scott  Key,  meaning  that  the 
melody  was  his  composition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  melody  was  an  old  convivial 
song,  familiar  in  England  and  America 
before  Key  was  born.  Key  wrote  the 
stirring  words  under  circumstances  that 
might  nave  made  a  man  of  meaner  talents 
a  poet.— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  March 
7,  1888. 
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•TARCH.— To  TAKE  THK   STARCH  OUT 

OF  ONE. — To  humble ;  to  snub  ;  to 
take  down  a  peg.  Western  Ameri- 
cans dislike  "style"  and  stiffness 
of  bearing  as  much  as  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  means  they  adopt  to 
take  the  starch  out  of  one  usually 
results  in  excessive  limpness.  A 
new-comer  does  well  not  to  put  on, 
as  it  is  termed,  "a  yard  too  much 
style." 

Stabt  Out,  To.  —  A  Western  collo- 
quialism for  to  start;  to  send  off; 
to  dispatch. 

And  so  the  lengthening  winter  days  went 
by.  They  were  long,  briglit,  busy  days  to 
hun,  out  in  the  odorous  pine  forus*.,  swinging 
hisa.\e,  drivii\g  liis  team,  and  starting  out 
cord  after  cord  of  wood. — torthvui  Transcript, 

Statc. — A  large  district  of  country 
having  a  separate  government,  but 
confederated  with  other  States,  as 
one  of  the  members  or  States  of  the 

American    Union. — IVoyccstcy. 

Statkhood.  —  The  condition  of 
being  a  State ;  pertaining  to  a  State. 

Dakota's  Plea  for  Statehood. 
Washington,  Feb.  i. — Delegate  Giflbrd  of 
Dakota  was  heard  this  morning  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories  in  favor  of  the  bill 
to  admit  North  and  South  Dakota  as  sepa- 
rate States.  He  said  the  proposed  States 
contain  each  nearly  75,000  square  miles.  Mr, 
Giflbrd  read  statements  tending  to  substan- 
tiate tlie  claim  that  the  proposed  States 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  con- 
ditions requisite  to  entitle  them  to  admission 
to  the  sisterhoodofSTATES.— Denver  Republi- 
can, l«88. 

State  house. — The  legislative 

meeting    place    of    a    State.  

Statf^'  rights, — Each  State,  by 
the  Constitution,  while  forming 
part  of  the  General  Union,  retains 
a  certain  individual  freedom  of 
action,  and  the  point  at  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  central  authority 
can  override  these  individual  pow- 
ers. The  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  turned  upon  this  question 


as  much  as  upon  that  of  slavery, 

per  se. A     pivotal    state. — A 

State,  the  vote  of  which  in  any 
election  is  of  great  importanco, 
being  likely  to  turn  the  scale  one 
way  or  the  other. 

New  York  is  a  rivoTAt,  state,  and  seems 
just  now  to  have  two  Ueinocr.uic  pivois.— 
Viiity  Inter-Ocean,  January  31, 18.S8. 

State    ticket. — The    list    of 

candidates  agreed  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  a  party  for  State  ollices. 
The  committee  choosing  such 
canditates  are  called  State  ki.xers. 

The  State  Central  Committee  of  tlie  Union 
Labor  party  met  here  to-day  and  decided  to 
liold  a  State  convention  in  this  city  June  24, 
to  nominate  a  full  state  ticket.  Kobert 
.Sciiilling  and  other  lights  are  here,  and  assert 
tliat  this  fall  the  labor  party  will  carry  the 
larger  citiesof  tlic  State,  and,  if  present  pros- 
pects hold  out,  stand  a  ^ood  chance  of  electing 
their  STATE  ticket.  Senator  Frit/,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Sciiilling,  and  others  are  addressing 
an  assemblage  of  working  men  to-night. — 
Daily  Intcr-Oaan,  Feb.  2,  1888. 

Tliey  refuse  to  take  part  in  any  boom,  and 
declare  that  the  movement  that  ni.ikes  the 
next  President  will  have  to  originate,  not 
with  state-i'ixers,  but  with  the  people 
themselves.  —  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
March  7, 1888. 

State  room. — The  cabin  of  a 


passenger  steamc". 

Staver. — A  go-ahead,  pushing  man 
or  thing,  equivalent   to   rustler, 

KousER,   etc. Staving. — This 

word    is    indicative    of    size    and 
strength. 

Stay.  —  Pur  together  to  stay. 
Come  to  stay. — These  idioms  are 
very  popular  as  expressive  of 
permanence  and  stability.  New 
journals,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  announce  that  they  come  to 
stay;  often,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  turns  out  that  they  only  come 
"to  go  "  if  not  in  one  sense,  in 
another. 

Betsy  Jane  were  the  high  stepper  o'  Sugar 
Swamp.  She  were  put  together  to  stay. 
—Chicago  Herald  1888 
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To  STAY   ruT. — To  remain  in 

statu  quo. Stay  with. — Lovers 

stay  with  one  another  when  courting. 
This  may  be  compared  with  to  sit 
UP  WITH,  and  the  equally  carious 
English  "  to  walk  out  with." 

Steam, —  To  steam  it.  —  To  tipple. 

Steam-boat.  —  The  restless 

activity  of  steam-travel,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old,  slow  methods, 
has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  this 
word  to  represent  an  active,  go-a- 
head character,  e.g.,  "  he  is  a  steam- 
boat" ;  or  a  member  of  the  petticoat 
brigade  will  announce  herself  as  a 

she-steamboat. To  steam-1!0AT. 

— To  work  upon  a  steamer. 

Steamer  (Cant). — A  tobacco  pipe. 

Steep. — A  slang  equivalent  of  almost 
every  adjective  of  superlative  de- 
gree comprised  within  a  dictionary, 
and  used  very  much  as  is  "tall" 
for  great,  magnificent,  extravagant, 
in  England.  Thus,  if  play  be  heavy 
the  timorous  gambler  confesses 
that  it  is  too  steep  for  him  ;  or  the 
prices  of  stocks  and  shares  may  be 
too  steep  for  an  investor's  pocket, 
Concerning  an  exceedingly  steep 
hill,  the  Yankees  have  a  sententious 
saying  to  describe  it : — "  Chain 
lightniu'  couldn't  go  down  it  'thout 
puttin'  the  shoe  on." 

Steeple. — Almost    universally    used 

instead  of  spire. Steeple  bush 

(5/;nm  tomeiitosa). — Another  name 

for  the  HARDHACK. 

Steeper. — (i)  See  Bunco. (2)  A 

gambler's  decoy. 

It  should  be  said  in  justice  to  this  great 
man  that  his  liberality  does  not  always  take 
so  unsubstantial  a  form,  Nearly  all  of  his 
STEEREHs  aro  clothed  with  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  their  master,  which  is  always  of 
the  most  expensive  material.  Hats  and 
shoes  aro  also  distributed  in  this  way. — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  ibbS. 


(3)  A  tout ;    an  outside  sales- 
man, 

Simon  Fox,  a  runner  for  Nathan  and 
Samter,  a  clothing  firm,  doing  business  at 
Fourth  and  Olive  streets,  was  tried  in  the 
police  court  yesterday  on  ''.harge  of  loitering, 
convicted  and  fined  25  dollars  and  costs. 
The  charge  was  brought  against  him  by  the 
Humphrey,  the  Times,  and  other  clothing 
dealers,  who  complained  that  he  stood  in 
front  of  their  stores  and  stekked  customers 
a.v/a.y.— Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  24,  1888. 

Steers. — With  the  Texan  driver  all 
oxen  are  steers,  and  he  has  his  wheel- 
steers,  his  s'uing-steers,  and  his  lead- 
steers.  He  never  uses  "oxen"  in 
the  singular,  and  very  seldom  in  the 
plural,  when  he  does  it  is  almost 
invariably  "oxens, "  —  Overland 
Monthly. 

Steeve,  To, — To  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  stevedore  in  loading  or 
unloading  vessels, 

Stemmery, — A  place  where  tobacco  is 
prepared  by  being  stemmed,  i.e., 
where  the  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  fibrous  stems. 

Stem-Winder. — A  keyless  watch  ;  an 
American  invention  now  perfectly 
well  known  in  England. 

Stent. — Commonly  colloquial  in  New 
England  for  a  task  or  portion,  in 
which  sense  it  was  used  by  Shake- 
speare. The  idea  still  partially 
survives  in  England  in  *he  verb 
"  to  stint." 

Step, — To  step  out.— One  of  the 
many  graphically  descriptive  idioms 
for  death  mainly  current  in  the 
West.  Unconsciously,  perhaps, 
though  none  the  less  truly,  this 
metaphor  enshrines  a  great  truth, 
death  being,  indeed,  but  a  stepping, 
as  it  were,  from  one  room  to 
another— from  the  home  here  to 
the  home  beyond. 
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Stern-Wheel. — This  expression  is 
used  very  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ONE-HORSE  is  employed,  i.e., 
to  designate  anything  small,  mean, 
or  contemptible.  The  simile  is 
derived  from  the  small  steamers 
called,  in  the  West,  stern-wheel- 
ers, once  used  on  shallow  water- 
ways, the  paddle-wheel  of  which 
was  situated  in  the  stern  of  the 
vessel. 

Stew. — An  abbreviation  for  "  a  stew 
of  oysters." 

Stick.  —  If  that's  the  way  your 
STICK  FLOATS,  /.(J.,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  An  allusion  to  a  stick  tied 
to  a  beaver  trap  by  a  string,  and 
which,  floating  on  the  water,  points 
out  its  position,  should  a  beaver 
have  attempted  to  carry  it  away. 

Crooked  stick. — An  ungainly, 

cross-grained    person.  Stick 

chimney.  —  A  temporary  contri- 
vance for  conveying  smoke  out  of  a 
log  hut,  or  other  roughly-made 
building.  These  stick  chimneys  are 
y  found  in  newly  settled  or 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  and 
are  formed  by  sticks  being  laid 
cross-wise  and  then  daubed  with 
mud.  In  Massachusetts,  these 
were  formerly  called  catted  chim- 
neys. The  fireplaces  in  such  cases 
consist    merely   of    a    few    rough 

stone?. To   stick  it  out. — To 

endure  unflinchingly  ;    to  hold  on 
to  the  end  ;  "  to  stick  like  glue." 

Stiff. — A  corpse.    Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  stiffun." 

'  How  much  did  you  get  for  stiffs  ? ' 
'  Never  less  than  10  dols.,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  was  real  scarce,  I've  got  as  high 
as  30  dols.  and  35  dols.  You  see  it's  only  in 
cold  weather  that  the  things  will  keep  any- 
how, and  it's  not  everybody  that  happens  to 
die  that  makes  a  good  subject  for  the  doctors. 
They  never  want  a  fat  person,  or  one  that 
dies  ofacontagiousdisease  ;  but  consumptive 
patients  make  good  stiffs,  and  when  people 
die  of  diseases  that  the  doctors  ain't  exactly 


sure  about,'— S^  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Ian. 
24,  1888. 

I  saw  that  daylight  was  going  to  come  •m, 
when  the  dairymen  and  market  folks  would 
be  on  the  road,  and  I  knew  it  would  never  do 
for  them  to  catch  me  with  a  stiff  in  my  cart. 
An  idea  struck  me.  I  sat  the  stiff  up 
beside  me  on  the  seat  and  stuck  a  cigar  in 
its  mouth,  and  as  I  jogged  along  the  road, 
whenever  I  passed  anybody  I  let  on  as  if  I 
was  talking  to  my  partner.— /61W. 

Stiffen,  To.  —  A  sporting  phrase 
signifying  to  tamper  with. 

In  the  second  race  Mute,  a  horse  owned 
by  a  resident  of  this  city,  was  the  favorite, 
and  the  Brooklyn  delegation  backed  him 
heavily.  He  was  ridden  by  the  best  jockey 
on  the  track,  Georgie  Taylor,  and  came 
fourth.  The  jockey  tried  hard  to  win,  but 
report  had  it  that  Mute  had  been  stiffened. 
—Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  April  22,  1888. 

Still  Hunt. —  Originally  a  Western 
sporting  term,  a  still  liuntcy  being  a 
stalker  of  game.  It  was  applied 
during  the  campaign  of  1876,  to 
political  methods  conducted  in 
secret,  or  by  under-hand  methods. 

Stilt. — Sec  Lawyer,  with  which  it  is 
identical  in  meaning. 

Stinkard. — A  former  New  England 
name  for  the  skunk.  It  well 
deserves  the  name. 

Stink-Stone. —  Otherwise  called 
swine-stone,  a  limestone  which 
derives  its  distinctive  name  from 
the  unpleasant  smell  it  ennts  when 

broken.  Stink  -weed,  —  The 

Jamestown  weed  [q.v.). 

Stitch,  To. — A  New  England  term 
signifying  to  form  land  into  ridges. 

Stiver,  To.— To  decamp  ;  to  move  on. 

Stock. — A  general  name  in  the  West 
for  cattle,  which,  of  course,  is  not 

exclusively    American. Stock 

RAISING. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  industries  of  the  New  World, 
and  especially  of  the  Far  West. — See 
Cowboy,  Brand,  Ranch,  Round- 
up,   etc. Stock    dealer. —  A 

cattle  dealer. Stock  raiser  — 

A  cattle  farmer. 

Moiison  Wilcox,  Deputy  Slieriff  of  Cat- 
tarauijns  County,  New  York,  passed  through 
the  city  this  morning  en  route  to  Olean, 
having  in  custody  James  Gregory  Lafler,  a 
prominent  stock  raiser,  whose  ranch  is 
located  near  Watrous,  N.M.  The  prisoner 
was  handcuffed,  and  huge  steel  shackles 
were  clasped  about  his  ankles, — New  York 
World,  Feb.  14, 1888. 

Stock-train. — A  cattle-train. 


Stocky.  —  Short ;  thickly-built ; 
stumpy.  Provincial  in  England, 
but  colloquial  in  the  States. 

When  Sheridan  was  commanding  a  divi- 
sion in  the  Army  of  tlie  Cumberland,  he  was 
not  the  STOCKY  person  he  was  afterward. 
He  then  weighed  about  130  pounds ;  his 
iigure  was  small,  his  face  rather  thin.  He 
always  had  the  same  splendid  black  eye. — 
American  Humorist,  1888. 


STOGIE. — A  short,  thick  cigar. 

Squire  Bright  smokes  nothing  but  stogies 
and  drinks  beer  only.  Loud  dress  is  not  one 
of  his  hobbies,  but  his  clothes  are  of  the 
finest.  A  high  white  collar  and  a  small  black 
bow  arc  the  most  attractive  things  about  him. 
—Cincinnati  Enquirer,  1888. 


Stomp,  To. — This  pronunciation  of 
STAMP  is  common  everywhere. 

Stone  Bee,  Stoning  Bee. — A  party  of 
neighbors  and  friends  who  meet  to 
clear  a  new-comer's  plot  of  ground 
of  stones.  In  some  cases,  as  the 
Yankee  proverb  has  it,  "  stones  get 
a  pretty  heavy  mortgage  on  the 
land."— S?^  Bee. 


Stone  Hoot  {Collinsonia  canadensis). — 
A  medicinal  root,  also  known  as 
RICH  weed. 


Stoop. — This  old  Dutch  term  for 
steps  or  seats,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
house,  still  holds  its  own,  and  has 
travelled  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  Dutch  settlements  all  over 
the  Union.  The  orthography  is 
varied  by  stoup  and  stowp. 


Store. — All  shops  are  stores 
store  being  to  keep  shop. — 
CLOTHES. — The 


to  tend 

-Store 

meanmg    of    this 


term  varies  according  to  locality. 
In  the  West  store  clothes  or  store 
goods  of  any  kind  are  those  not 
home-made.  In  the  East,  however, 
store  clothes  would  represent  gar- 
ments not  made  to  measure. 

Their  dragon-prowed  dug-outs— mighty 
canoes  hewn  out  of  huge  logs  and  decked 
fantastically  with  carvings  and  gay  colors — 
were  hauled  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Fraser, 
hundreds  of  men,  in  clumsy,  coarse  suits  of 
STORE  CLOTHES,  loitevcd  along  the  track  to 
see  the  train  come  in,  and  beyond  them,  on 
a  bluff,  other  men  and  1,000  women  and 
children — all  dressed  like  the  people  one  sees 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  or  any  other 
section  remote  from  large  towns.— Sa«i''m«- 
cisco  Weekly  Bulletin. 

'Yes,  you  did — 'bout  six  chaws.  You 
borrer'd  store  tobacher  and  paid  back  nigger- 
head.'  Store  tobacco  is  flat  black  plug,  but 
these  fellows  mostly  chaws  the  natural  leaf 
twisted. — The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  p.  211. 

Store  pay. — Payment  in  kind 

instead  of  cash.  Currency  in  thinly- 
settled  districts  being  scarce,  it  is 
often  agreed  that  payment  shall  be 
made  half  in  cash  and  half  in  store- 
pay,  i.e.,  produce. Store-sugar. 

— Cane  sugar  as  distinguished  from 

maple-sugar. Store-tea. — The 

Simon  Pure,  as  distinct  from  herb 
teas. 


Storey. — American  usage  differs  from 
the  English  in  that  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  building  is  called  the  first 
storey,  that  above  the  ground-floor 
being    termed  the  second   storey, 

and  so  on. Storiette. — A  short 

story.    This  diminutive  is  on  the 
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same  model  as  novelette,  itself  a 
latter-day  production. 

Straddle. — (i)  See  Blind. (2)  A 

stock-broker's  term,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  political 
vocabulary.  In  1884  "the  straddle 
in  the  platform  "  designated 
measures  taken  to  meet  any  con- 
tingency, whether  as  regards  con- 
trary voters  or  opposition  tactics. 

Straight.  —  An  adjective  which 
appears  to  be  used  in  many  con- 
nections, most  of  which,  however, 
may  easily  be  traced  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word — not  deviating 
nor  crooked.  Straight  whiskey  is 
neat  whiskey,  and  when  a  victory 
is  said  to  be  straight,  the  meaning 
is  that  it  was  gained  in  fair  en- 
counter. Straight  alcoholism  on 
the  contrary  is  anything  but  fair  in 
its  results,  although  in  another 
sense  it  is  straight  enough,  in  the 
light  of  the  direct  and  speedy  ruin 
in  which  drink  involves  its  victims. 
In  poker  a  straight  is  a  sequence  of 
five. 

The  evil  effects  of  drinking  whiskey 
STRAIGHT  were  ilhistrated  at  the  coroner's 
office  this  morning,  and  the  finding  of  the 
physician  who  examined  the  case  may  serve 
to  dispel  some  of  the  popularity  of  the 
traditional  ditty  that  begins,  '  Like  every 
honest  fellow  I  drink  my  whiskey  clear.'  — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  30,  i8b8. 

Dr.  Formad  stated  under  oath  that  the 
man  likewise  took  his  whiskey  without  any 
watery  weakening.  He  was  positive  that 
death  resulted  from  straight  alcoholism. 
This  case  was  continned  to  allow  a  report  to 
be  heard  to-morrow,  as  it  was  reported  that 
the  man  occasionally  added  water  to  his 
liquor. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  March  30, 
1888. 

D.D.,  West  Superior,  Wis.— Does  the  ace, 
deuce,  tray,  four  and  five  constitute  a 
STRAIGHT  ?  Yes. — .4  iiswcr  to  CorrespoinUnt 
in  New  York  Police  Gazette. 

Straight  as  a  loon's  leg. — 

See    Loon's    leg. Straight 

SHOOT. — See    Air-line    koad. 

Straight   ticket.  —  See   Ticket. 


Straight    up    and    down. — 

Honest  to  the  backbone  ;  plain  and 
fair  in  dealing. 

Stranger. — A  common  mode  of 
address  in  the  West,  where  people 
necessarily  stand  on  littleceremony. 

Strapped. — A  man  is  strapped  when 
tightly  pushed  for  money ;  hard 
up. 

Mr.  Madison  Squeer  (meeting  Mr.  Upson 
Downes  in  the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Sleswick)— 
Holy  Jemina  I  Upson,  what's  that  beast  in 
your  ulster  ? 

Mr.  Upson  Downes— Sh-h-h-h  I  don't  give 
it  away,  Maddy.  He  belongs  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  nienagery  line,  and  I've  taught 
him  this  little  act,  so  that  I  can  borrow  him 
when  I  get  temporarily  strapped.  Keep 
quiet  two  minutes  longer,  and  I'll  be  loaded 
up  for  dinner  to-night,  and  have  a  pretzel  or 
two  for  breakfast.— PhcA\  1888. 


Straw. — Pine    needles,    i.e.,   the   fo- 
liage  of  the   pine-tree. Straw 

bail. — When  men  of  no  standing 
ofier  themselves  as  bail,  the  secu- 
rity    is    thus     named. Straw 

BID. — A  worthless  bid  ;  one  not 
intended  to  be  taken  up. 

Streak. — A  miner's  term   for  a  vein 
of  ore  ;  and,  idiomatically,  a  mental 

peculiar,  ty. To   streak    or  to 

streak  IT. — To  decamp  or  move 
away  hastily;    "to  make  tracks" 

with    the    utmost    expedition. 

Streaky.  —  Indicative  of  extreme 
mental  perturbation ;  full  of  ap- 
prehension; alarmed;  anxious. 

Streaked  bass. — A  New  England 
name  for  the  striped  bass. 

Stricken. — This    old    form    is    still 
generally  colloquial. 

Strike. — (i)  In   the  West   Indies  a 
strike  of  sugar  is  the  quantity  dealt 

with    at   one    boiling. (2)    An 

instrument  with  a  straight  edge 
for  levelling   a   measure. (3)  A 
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fortunate ' '  deal  "  ;  a  stroke  of  luck. 

Striker.  —  (i)    The  tout    or 

bully  of    a  gambling   den. (2) 

An  under-engineer  on  a  Missis- 
sippi  steamer. Strikist.— One 

who  strikes  ;  a  new  and  obnoxious 

form. — See  Fruitist. To  make 

A  TEN  strike. — To  meet  with  un- 
expected success.  In  the  game  of 
nine-pins,  to  make  a  stviUc  is  to 
knock  down  all  the  pins  with  one 
ball.  Nine-pins  being  prohibited  by 
law,  an  extra  pin  has  been  added 

to    evade    the    penalty.  To 

strike    oil.  —  See     Oil. To 

STRIKE  IT  RICH,  Or  TO  STRIKE  LUCK. 

— To  make  a  successful  venture, 
one  that  brings  much  money  in 
its  wake. 

Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  lead  had 
been  discovered.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
the  stuff,  that  is,  enough  to  make  the  dis- 
coverer tliink  he  had  struck  it  rich. — 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  I  'ess,  July 
22, 1888. 

'  I  guess  we  have  struck  luck,  Sal,'  said 
Si.  '  I  guess  we  are  at  our  journey's  end — at 
the  end  of  our  lariat.'  'I  do  hope  so,' 
returned  his  wife, '  fur  I  do  really  feel  kinder 
hoine-y  already.'— r/ie  Critic,  April  14, 18S8. 

String. — A  whip.  "He  laid  the 
string  on   well   and  so   ended   the 

trouble."  String     beans. — 

French  or  kidney  beans. — Also 
RusM-BEANs  and  snaps  (q.v.). 

Stripe.  —  Used  metaphorically  for 
kind  ;  sort ;  e.g.,  a.  man  of  the  right 
strife,  i.e.,  to  one's  mind  in  one  or 

more  respects. Striped    bass. 

— The  ROCK  FISH  (q.v.). Striped 

GROUND  squirrel. — The  CHIPMUNK 

{q.v.). 

Stripper. — A  Pennsylvanian  name  for 
a  cow  which  has  nearly  run  dry  of 
milk. 

Strippers  (Cant). — Cards  cut  at  the 
sides  to  allow  of  easy  swindling. 

Strong  Government  Whigs. — One  of 
the  early  divisions  of  the  original 


Whig  party  which  favored  what 
we  now  call  "  centralization,"  as 
opposed  to  State  Rights,  or  the 
particularists  (q.v.).  This  wing 
of  the  party  adopted  the  more 
easily  handled  name  of  Federa- 
lists (q.v.)  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1789. — Political 
Americanisms. 


Stu  B,  TO. — To  knock  one's  toes  against 
an  obstacle.     German,  snibben. 

She  (a  locomotive)  goes  lame  from  two 
causes.  She  does  not  stub  her  toe,  or 
have  any  one  step  on  her  corns,  but  she 
either  slips  an  eccentric  or  does  not  cough 
regul;irly. — Florida  Times  Union,  February 
II,  i888. 


Stuffening. — A  Western  variant   of 

stuffing,  /.«., seasoning. Stuffy. 

— Angry  ;  sulky ;  obstinate. 

Stump. — To  take  the  stump  or  to 
be  on  the  stump. — A  political 
electioneering  term.  Candidates 
stump  when  delivering  addresses  in 
support  of  their  candidature.  From 
the  practice  of  using  the  stumps  of 
trees  as  a  convenient  platform. 

I  concede  his  (Mr.  Blaine's)  ability,  and 
h's  staunch  Republicanism,  and  he  will  bf, 
ON  THE  STUMP  with  Conkling,  Slierman, 
Edmunds,  and  other  Republican  giants  next 
sunnner  and  ia.\\.—New  York  World,  Feb.  14, 
1888. 

Stump     speech,    an    election 

address.  Stump       speaker, 

stump  orator,  stump  oratory, 
are  of  obvious  meaning,  while 
stump  prayer  is  an  extempora- 
neous   prayer. Stumpage. — A 

fee  paid  for  the  right  of  felling 
trees  ;  used  in  Maine. Stump- 
tail  currency. — Before  the  war 
it  was  customary  for  banks  to  issue 
notes,  and  where  the  reputation  of 
the  establishment  issuing  this  kind 
of  money  was  indifferent  or  bad, 
the  name  of  stump-tail  currency  was 
given  to  it. 
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Style. — To  put  on  style. — To  give 
oneself  airs  ;  to  make  a  boastful  or 
showy  parade  ;  singularity  in  one's 
speech,  dress,  or  habit  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  this  phrase,  and  a 
Western  man  in  his  rough  habili- 
ments will  tell  a  dandified  down- 
EASTER,  that  in  wearing  a  silk  hat 
and  store  clothes  he  is  puitiiii;  on  a 
yard  too  much  style. 

When  a  couniry  town  puts  on  stvle, 
andfiivesyou  to  understand  that  it  is  some 
great  slialics,  you  can  put  it  down  as  a  nest 
of  beats  and  fever  and  ague.— /'//eft,  August, 


Subscribe. — Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe  ! — A  slang  newspaper 
expression  very  often  met  with  even 
in  the  best  conducted  journals.  It 
is  little  more  than  a  catch  phrase, 
and  means  no  more  than  it  says. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  thrilling  story  will 
b,"^  found  in  next  Sunday's  '  Tribune,'  unles^s 
crowded  out  or  suppressed  on  acooinit  of 
sympathy  for  Mr.  SVojjerr/  family.  Now  is 
THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. — Chicago  Tiibuiw, 
i883. 


Succotash  . — A  mixture  of  green 
Indian  corn  and  beans  boiled 
together,  with  "fixings"  to  taste. 
A  favorite  New  England  dish. 

Sucker. — (i)  A  greenhorn  ;  one  easily 
deceived.  Originally  a  Western 
term.  Suiiicr  is  a  common  name  for 
a  dupe  wherever  found — f.c,  every- 
where. 

When  an  Eastern  man  arrives  in  Los 
Angeles  and  deposits  his  wealth  in  one  of  the 
local  banks,  the  hank  president  claps  on  his 
plug  hat  and  frantically  hunts  up  a  re.il 
estate  speculator  with  the  information : 
'There's  a  new  sucker  in  town.  Got 
25,000  dols.  Go  for  him.'— Stockton  (Cal.) 
Mail,  18S8. 

(2)  A  hard  drinker. (3)  The 

tube,   whether  of  glass,  silver,  or 
straw,    used    for    imbibing   "  long 

drinks." (4)  A  sponger;  one  who 

lives  on  another. (5)  A  native 


of  Illinois,  which  is  known  as  the 
Sucker  State  ;  also  as  the  Prairie 
State.  The  origin  of  the  former 
name  is  doubtful. 

There  was  a  long-haired  hoosier  from 
Indiana,  a  couple  of  smart-looking  suckers 
from  Illinois,  a  keen-eyed,  kather-behud 
badger  fr<5m  Wisconsin ;  and  who  could 
refuse  to  drink  with  such  a  company? — 
Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West,  p.  210 

SucKERDOM.  —  Inebriates  and 


drunkards  of  every  stage  taken 
collectively. 

SuDSDAv  (Cant). — Washing  day. 

s  u  G  A  R. — Sugar     apple. — A    West 
Indian   fruit,  otherwise  known  as 

the  SWEET  HOP. Sugar  berry. 

— The  HACKRERRV  {q.v.). Sugar 

bush,  sugar  orchard  and  sugar 
CAMP.  These  are  names  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  a 
group  of  sugar  maple  trees.  The 
s'.p  is  collected  periodically  and 
boiled  down,  u.'-ually  on  the  spot. 

Sugaring  time.  —  March    or 

April,   the  time  of  the  year  when 

maple  sugar  is    made. Sugar 

MAPLE  (Accv  sacchavinum). — From 
this  noble  forest  tree  is  obtained 
the  maple  sugar  of  commerce ; 
its  wood,  too,  is  valuable ;  the 
common  varieties  serve  as  fuel,  and 
the  ornamental  ones  are  used  in 
cabinet  and  picture  frame  making. 
It  is  also  called  the  sugar  tree. 

Suicide,  To. — To  commit  suicide. 
This  new  and  barbarous  form  hav- 
ing obtained  considerable  currency 
in  America,  has  unfortunately  made 
its  way  to  England. 

Win.  McClelland,  residing  in  Clinton 
County,  north-west  of  here,  suicided  to-day 
by  shooting  himself.  He  was  subject  to  fits 
of  insanity,  and  while  one  of  the  spells  was 
on  him  committed  the  deed. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  January  20,  1888. 
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Suit  of  Hair. — A  head   of 
Southern  colloquialism. 
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SuLKv. — A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a 
single  person.  The  inference  is 
obvious. 

SuLL,  To  (Texan). — To  have  the 
sulks.    An  obvious  corruption. 

Summer,  To. — To  spend  the  summer. 
Used  precisely  as  "  to  winter  "  is 
employed  in  England. 

Mr.  John  Habberton  expects  to  summer 
on  top  of  one  of  tlie  highest  hills  in  West- 
chester Co.,  N.Y. — in  other  words,  to  remain 
at  home  in  New  Rochellc— y/ie  Critic,  18S8. 

Summer  Game  (Cant).-  Playing 
merely  for  amusement,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  another  person  with  the 
latter's  money. 


Sum-Totalise, 

sum-total. 


To. — To    quote      the 


Sun.— Sundown. — Sunset.  A  sur- 
vival of  an  Old  English  usage ; 
SUN-UP,  however,  for  "  sunrise"  is 
a  new  form,  which,  coming  from 
the  South,  has  become  general 
throughout  the  Union. 

And  Jim  said  you  mustn't  count  tlie  things 
you  are  {,'oing  to  cook  for  dinner,  because 
that  would  bring  bad  hick.  The  same  if 
you  shook  the  tablecloth  after  sundown. 
And  he  said  if  a  man  owned  a  bee-hive,  and 
that  man  died,  the  bees  must  be  told 
about  it  before  sun-up  next  morning  or  else 
the  bees  would  all  weaken  down  and  quit 
work  and  die. — The  Advent  una  0/  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  p.  69. 

SuNFiSH    {Poiiwtis   viilgayis). — 

Also  called  punpkin  seed  (q.v.). 
To  SUNFISH. — A  broncho  sun- 
fishes,  when  he  brings  first  one 
shoulder     down     almost     to     the 

ground    and   then   the    other. 

SuNFLowER-STATE. — Kausas.  {See 
quotation  appended  to  no  man's 

LAND.) Sun-shower.  —  Rain 

which  falls  while  the  sun  continues 

to  shine.    Cf.  Moon-shower. 

SuN-SQUALL. — In  New  England  the 

SEA  NETTLE. 


SuPAWN. — Indian  meal,  prepared  very 
much  as  is  oatmeal  porridge,  and 
eaten  with  various  condiments. 
Supawii  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name  for  this  dish. 

supoucH  (Cant). — A  landlady. 

Supper. — This  corresponds  among 
the  unfashionable,  in  many  parts, 
to  the  old-fashioned  tea. 

Supple-Jack. — A  vine-like  plant  of 
commercial  value,  for  walking 
sticks.  Used  in  the  South  and  the 
Tropics. 

Sure- Enough. — Considerable  latitude 
exists  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this 
compound  word  in  the  sense  of 
real ;  or  genuine  ;  especially  when 
employed  adjectively ;  e.g.,  a  sure- 
enough  man,  horse,  investment, /.e.,  a 
reliable  man,  a  horse  of  good  points, 
and  an  investment  that  is  sound. 
"Sure  as  a  gun"  is  the  nearest 
English  colloquial  equivalent. 

Surface.  —  Surface      boat.  —  See 

Battery. Surface  washer. — 

A  term  of  opprobrium  amorg  cho 
'49  miners  of  California. — Go!d 
was  sometimes  found,  after  a  hard 
rain,  on  the  surface,  or  just  below 
it.  The  man  who  was  seen,  there- 
fore, with  his  washing-pan  only, 
trudging  about  in  search  of  such 
finds,  was  generally  considered  too 
lazy  to  use  a  rocker  or  delve  down 
to  bottom  rock  to  find  the  true 
deposit.  Hence,  the  indolent,  the 
superficial,  and  the  artificial  man,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  surface  washer. 

Surprise  Party. — A  donation  party. 
— See  under  Donate. 

Suspenders. — Braces.      In   England 
suspenders  are  used  by  women  and 
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|es.     In  England 
M  by  women  and 


children    to   secure  the  stockings, 
being  worn  instead  of  garters. 

'1  fuel  iiwftil  good  in  iny  chemiloon,'  she 
said,  'and  then  I  wear  susi'knueks.'— L*)'. 
Maiy  Wiilki;r's  Led.  on  Dress. 

SusPERcoL  (Cant).— To  hang.  The 
conglomerate  pseudo-classic  deri- 
vation of  this  word  is  obvious. 

Suspicion,  To. — To  suspect.  Once 
common  in  England. 

'  I'm  dernrd  ef  't  ain't  the  wery  man  I 
seed,'  said  Bijy,  who  never  failed  to  know 
something  about  everything,  '  He  wuz 
comin'  towards  the  camp-meetin'  that  wcry 
avternoon.  Dern  ! '  and  he  shut  his  mouth, 
and  got  to  hisfoet  incxcitcnu'nt.  'I  kind-uh 
SL-spicioM'.i)  'itn  too,'  he  added.— Civi/ioj' 
Magazine,  1887. 

awAD. — In  New  England  this  Old 
English  collo(iuialism  for  a  lump, 
a  mass,  a  bunch,  or  a  crowd,  is 
frequently  heard. 

There  was  a  sw.\d  of  fine  folks  at  Saratoga, 
and  dreadful  nice  girls. — Major  Downing's 
Letter,  p.  35. 

1  swAD. — A  make-shift  oath — 


"  I  swear  !  " 

Swag. — A      depression  caused     by 

shrinking  or  settling  down,  as  of 

earth,    etc. To  swag.  —  To 

shrink,  or  collapse. 

Both  rcights  were  going  at  :i  good  spend 
when  they  struck.  The  engines  were  shat- 
tered into  small  fragments.  Ten  cars  were 
derailed  and  shattered.  The  wreck  occurred 
ill  a  SWAG  and  the  cars  were  thrown  down 
an  embankment.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
worst  places  on  the  road.— .S7.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  March  5,  iSSS. 

Swale. — A  valley  ;  a  tract  of  bottom 
land.  A  New  England  localism, 
which  is  lil<ewise  a  Norfolk  provin- 
cialism, to  which  the  idea  of  shade 
is  also  attached. 

Swallow-fork.— A  cattle  brand  or 
mark. — Sec  Brand. 


swallow  Tails.  —  During  the 
campaign  of  1876  a  considerable 
number  of  Democrats,  who  moved 
in  fnsliionahk"  New  York  circles, 
took  an  unprecedented  interest  in 
political  affairs,  hoping  to  effect 
much  needed  reforms.  It  is  said 
that  John  Morissey,  a  retired  prize- 
fighter and  a  prominent  local 
politician  of  the  day,  becoming 
incensed  at  this  invasion  of  his 
prerogatives,  went  down  town  one 
morning  clad  in  full  evening  dress, 
and  with  a  French  dictionary'Under 
his  arm.  He  explained  his  new 
departure  by  saying  that  this  sort 
of  thing  was  necessary  in  order  to 
retain  one's  influence.  The  opposite 
faction  was  called  the  "short 
hairs,"  in  deference  either  to  their 
"fighting  cut,"  or  their  supposed 
recent  release  from  prison. — /'<?//- 
lical  Americanisms, 


Swamp. — J  swamp,  i.e.,  "I  vow"  ;  "  I 
swear."  —  A  Yankee  circumlocu- 
tion.  Swamp  angel. — Sec  Nig- 
ger   BABIES. SWAMP-APPI.E.  — 

An  excrescence  of  the  swamp 
honeysuckle,  and  so  named  from  a 
similarity  of  taste  between  it  and 
the  well-known  fruit. Swam- 
pers.— Men  who  make  roads  for 
lumberers  to  convey   logs   to   the 

water's  edge. Swamp    honev- 

.sucKLE. — Also  May  apple,  pinx- 
TER  blummachy  [q.v.),  and  swamp 
pink. 


Swan. — I  swan;    I   swear.     A    new 
England  euphemism. 

■  What  is  the  matter  ? '  say  you.    I  swan  it's 

hard  to  tell ! 
Most  of  the  years  behind  us  we've  passed  by 

very  well ! 
I  have  no  other  woman,  she  has  no  other 

man- 
Only  we've  lived  together  as  long  as  we  ever 

can. 
—Detsv  and  I  Are  Out,  Will  Carleton's  Farm 
Ballads, 


III 
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Swanga-Buckra. — A  negro  epithet  for 
a  well-dressed   white    man.  —  Sec 

BUCKRA. 


SwANKEY. — A  compound  of  molasses, 
vinegar,  and  water, —  a  favorite 
beverage  with  the  fishermen  in 
Newfoundland. 

'Tliar,  bo>'R,  wt;'ll  t^iii  him  a  chance  to 
p.iy  his  runt  in  Kenttici;,  and  niaku  swankkv 
of  the  Oliio.'  rAddrcsscd  to  a  man  wlio 
had  been  lyiiciied  by  immersion  in  a  tub  of 
molasses,  and  wlio,  being  cast  a(b  ift  on  tluj 
Ohio  Kivef,  had  to  regain  terra  firina  by 
swimming  aslioie,  tlius  producing  a  mixture 
akin  to  swan  key.] —Lj;>c/i  Law  in  the  Sucker 
State,  1873. 

SwARTwouT,  To. — To  abscond,  or,  to 
use  an  American  slang  equivalent, 
"  to  vamoose."  A  term  used  in 
New  York,  after  a  person  of  that 
name,  who  absconded  with  public 
money. 

Swash  or  Swosh. — In  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  a  name  given 
to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of 
water  lying  within  a  sandbank,  or 
between  that  and  the  shore.  Many 
such  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Carolinas. — Webster. 

Swat.  —  A  corruption  of  "that's 
what";  a  very  common  collo- 
quialism when  emphatic  acquies- 
cence is  intended. 

St.  Peter— ' VVliat's  your  name?'  'John 
L.Sullivan.'  'Olio!  Yes,  I've  heard  of  you, 
Mr.  Sullivan.  You're  quite  a  noted  character 
down  on  earth.'  '  'Swat  I  am.'  'A  champion 
pugilist,  I  believe?'  'I'm  er  world  beater.' 
'  I  suppose  your  business  with  nie  is  to  gain 
admission  to  iieaveu  ? '  'That's  what.' 
'  Well,  you  can't  go  in  ;  I  don't  think  you'd  be 
satisfied.'  '  Why  not  ? '  '  Tlie  gate  receipts 
are  too  light.'— 67.  Paul  Globe,  ia88. 

-To  SWAT. — To  deliver  a  blow, 


to  strike. 

'N'  you,  yeh  skunk,  git  aout !  Don't  yeh 
walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  -^vitli  inc, 
or  I'll  SWAT  the  hull  toi)  of  yer  head  oil !  '— 
Si-nbncr'i  Maga..tiii\  iSK?. 


Swath,  Swathe,  Swarth. — To  cur  A 
SWATHE. — To  cut  a  dash  ;  to  noise 
abroad.     A  Western  term. 

Them  thet  rule  us,  them  slave-traders, 
Haint  they  cut  a  thunderin'  swarth 

(Helped by  Yankee  renegaders). 
Thru  the  vartu  o'  the  North  I 

— Biglovi  Papers. 

'  Mr.  Checrman,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Con- 
gress. I  iicvcr've  lied  the  least  hankerin' 
after  it.  This  State  of  aours  is  good  enough 
for  nie.  I  wouldn't  feel  like  myself  ef  I  iiad 
to  Stan'  'raouii'  'n'  see  chaps  from  Kliode 
Island  or  Floridy  puttin'  on  airs,  and  pre- 
tendiii'  to  cut  as  big  a  swath  as  New  York 
did.  I'm  too  much  of  a  State  man  fer  thet.— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  1887. 

Swear  Orr.  To. — To  renounce  ;  to 
give  up  ;  to  abandon. 

Tlie  third  article  of  war  was  read  by  a 
first  sergeant,  who  was  a  veteran,  and  had 
served  in  the  dragoons  before  the  rebellion. 
lie  gave  such  an  emphasis  to  the  reading  of 
the  penalty  for  swearing  that  the  boys  began 
to  feel  that  they  must  swiiAU  ofv  on  pro- 
fanity. Then  the  sergeant  swore  a  blue 
streak  for  a  minute  or  two  before  he  gave 
the  order  to  break  ranks.  Yet  he  did  it  un- 
consciously, as  he  said  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  a  corporal,  and  only 
intended  to  emphasize  the  interdiction. — 
Supplement  to  Troy  Daily  Times,  18S8. 

SwEAR-woRD. — An  oath. 


Sweat.  —  To  go  through  one's 
SWEAT. — Synonymous  with  to  have 
accomplished  one's  task  ;  to  have 
seen  the  last  of  trouble  or  anxiety. 

Wliile  the  Americans  have  gone  through 
thf;ir  swkat,  and  their  naval  department  is 
now  doing  some  excellent  work,  the  British 
are  enjoying  one  of  their  regular  panics 
about  invasion,  and  this  time  apparently 
with  some  reason. — American  Humorist , 
November  3,  1888. 


Swkat-house. — An  institution 

common  to  nearly  all  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  California.  Half  a 
religious  temple,  it  is  also  half  a  sani- 
tary asylum,  and  used  as  a  Russian 
bath  or  superheated  vault,  from 
which  the  braves,  sweltering  and 
stifling  all  night,  by  smothered 
fires,  at  early  dawn  plunged,  per- 
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SYE8UCK  (Cant).-Slxpence. 
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AB.— To  KEEP  tab- 
To  keep  tally  or 
count. 

When  ihu  train  piillf d 
out  Maloncy  was  on 
board.  Tlio  tickets  wi  ru 
liancieil  the  conductor  in 
a  bunch,  and  as  he  did 
nut  keep  tah  on  the  party 

Maloney    tra\ellfcd   free. — Missouii  liipubll- 

can,  February  13th,  1888. 

Table,  to,  —  A  parliamentary  term, 
bigai.i'vin^   to   !ay  upon   the  table. 

■  TABLE-bruEAi).  —  A      table 

cloth. 

Sonn:  very  lelincd  linen  r.XiJLK-brKEADS 
Kie  eftLCiivfrly  ornanionted  by  borders  in 
German    cord    work. — I'oitUiiul   Tninsciit^t, 

1888. 

Table     stakes.  —  In     poker 

a  tablc-stiikc  simply  means  that 
each  player  places  his  stake 
where  it  may  be  seen,  and  that 
a  player  cannot  be  raised  more 
than  he  has  upon  the  table ;  but 
at  any  time  between  the  deals, 
he  may  increase  his  stake  from  his 
pocket,  or  he  may  put  up  any 
article  for  convenience  sake,  say  a 
knife,  and  state  that  that  makes 
his  stake  as  large  as  any  other 
player's,  and  he  is  then  liable  to 
be  raised  to  any  amount  equal  to 
the  stake  of  any  other  player,  and 
must  make  good  w  ith  cash.  When 
playing  tuhle-stuhcs,  if  a  player 
have  no  rr.oney  on  the  table, 
he  must  put  up  or  declare  his 
stake  previous  to  raising  his  hand, 
and  failing  to  do  this,  he  must 
stand   out   of   the  game  for  that 


hand. — The    American    Hoyle. 

Tahle  ware. — The  appointments 
of  a  dinner  table,  etc.— knives  and 
forks,  plates  and  dishes,  etc. 

Tliis  done  the  hum  of  many  voices  vainly 
strove  to  vie  successfully  with  the  sharp 
clatter  of  t.mii.k  wake,  but  humanity  was 
vanquished  speedily,  and  retaliated  by 
laying  sieRO  to  the  pood  cheer  that  the 
attendants  ever  and  anon  brought.— IJni7> 
Inter-Ocean,  I'ebruary  3,  i88b. 


Tacamahac,  —  The 
(q.v.). 


BALSAM     POPLAR 


TAcnev. — In  the  South,  a  jade  of  a 
horse  ;  a  sorry  beast ;  and  idioma- 
tically a  man  neglectful  of  personal 
appearance. 

TAcr.Lc  (Cant).— A  grimly  suggestive 
name  for  a  mistress. 

TAD. — A  human  being.  Little  lads 
are  small  boys ;  old  tads  are  old 
men. 

Taffy. — A  common  corruption  of 
"  toffy." 

Tags. — A  shortened  form  of  pine- 
tags,  the  foliage  of  the  pine-tree. 

Tail,  To. — To  hold  a  steer  down  by 
the  tail  after  it  is  lassoed  and 
heeled.    A  cow-boy's  word. To 

HAVE  one's  tail  UP  Or  DOWN. — To 

be  doing  well,  or  the  reverse. 
Borroweti  from  the  slang  of  the 
billiard  table,  this  phrase  is  gene- 
rally colloquial.    Among  animals 
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Tailor     .,  ■'  "*." 

the  lifting  or  lowering  of  the  tail  is 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  pleasure  or 
the  contrary. 

Tailor  (Pomoolbiis  mtdiocyis).  — The 
popular  name  of  a  small-sized  shad 
of  inferior  flavor,  peculiar  to  the 
Mississippi.  A  species  of  hluf.- 
Fisn,  a  creature  which,  with  many 
aliases,  is  called  the  salt-water 
TAILOR  on  the  Potomac. 

Take. — To  take. — A  Canadian  rarely, 
if  ever,  speaks  of  water  freezing, 
his  idiom  for  that  fact  being 
"the     ice    is     taking,"    or     "the 

ice  took  last   night." To  take 

UP. — (i)  On  the  plains  to  take  up 
animals  is  to  saddle  or  harness  a 

horse,   or   an    ox   team. (2)    A 

Southern  idiom  signifying  to  put 
up  at  an  inn. 

Talk. — A  conference;  negotiation; 
or  official  communication   among 

Indians. Talking  iron. — A  gun 

or  rifle.  A  talker  that  invariably 
says  what  it  means. 

Tall. — English  ears  are  now  fairly  ac- 
customed to  the  American  use  of 
this  word ;  indeed,  tall  talk  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
of  our  cousins  across  the  water. 
Fashion  in  America,  however,  has 
in  a  large  measure  substituted 
STEEr  for  tall.  Both  words  are 
intensitives  :  synonyms  of  great ; 
fine ;  exceedingly  ;  etc. 

Sometimes  very  tall  stories  are  told  as 
to  the  sailin.n  qualities  of  ships,  and  quite 
marvellous  rates  of  speed  are  bragginfjly 
mentioned. — Texas  Si/tings,  Oct.  27,  i8s8. 

Tamal  or  tamauli. — A  preparation 
of  maize,  common  in  Spanish 
America.  The  maize-meal  is 
worked  into  a  paste,  with  some- 
times minced-meat  added,  the 
whole  being  then  wrapped  round 
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with  the  husks  of  corn  and  baked 
on  an  open  fire. 

Tamarack.— S«  Hackmatack. 

Tammany  Socictv. — An  active  branch 
of  the  Democratic  Tarty,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  Tammany 
Hall,  New  York,  the  vote  of  the 
party  in  that  city  being  practically 
controlled  by  this  organization. 
Tammany  or  Tamcndy  was  a  distin- 
guished chief  of  the  Delaware 
tribe,  whose  name  was  assumed 
politically  as  far  back  as  1789. 

tangenty. — Erratic;  capricious.  Ap- 
plied to  men  and  women  of  angular 
mental  characteristics. 


Tangle   Foot  orTANGLE   Leg. — 

Vigorous   Western    synonyms   for 
whiskey. 

Gundennan  were  on  his  way  hum  Tin  the 
tavern,  an'  had  a  snug  an'  comf'table  cargo 
o'  TANGLE  FOOT  aboard  his  self. — Stw  Yoik 
Herald,  iSbS. 

Tan  Toaster. — This  is  the  singular 
name  in  some  parts  of  Maine  for 
a  gale  or  storm. 

Tapaderos.  —  Among  Mexicans  a 
leather  covering  for  the  protection 
of  the  feet. 

Tapioca. — The  well-known  article 
of  commerce. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  manioc  (Jntro^lia 
mniiihot),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  tropical 
America,  and  now  cultivated  from  Florida  to 
Magellan.  It  is  said  that  an  acre  of  manioc 
will  nourish  more  persons  than  si.x  acres  of 
wheat.  Its  roots  attain  the  size  of  the  thigh. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous 
poison,  producing  death  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  swallowed  ;  yet  human  ingenuity  has 
converted  its  roots  into  an  article  of  food. 
This  is  done  by  grinding  them  in  wooden 
mills,  after  which  the  paste  is  put  in'o 
sacks,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  power- 
ful  press.    The  poisonous  juice  is  tliertby 
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oxtiaciPd,  and  tlm  residue  is  llin  substance 
known  as  cassava  III  iiiamlioca,  a  nntritioiiii 
flour,  prefrrr«f(l  by  tlic  natives  to  that  from 
wheat.  When  kept  from  moisture,  this  flour 
will  keep  good  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  TAi'iocA  is  made  by  separalins  from  tlie 
fibrous  part  of  tile  roots  a  small  quaiuity  of 
the  pulp,  after  the  juice  is  exiraclcd,  and 
workiii(5  it  by  hand  till  a  thick  while 
cream  appears  on  the  surface.  This,  bciiu,' 
scraped  ofl'  and  washed  in  watc  r,  gradually 
subsides  to  the  bottom.  After  the  water  is 
poured  off,  the  remaining  moisture  is  dissi- 
pated by  a  slow  fire,  and  the  substance  beini? 
constantly  stirred  (gradually  orins  into  grains 
about  as  largo  as  those  of  sigo.  This  is 
the  j)urest  and  most  wholesome  part  of  the 
manioc— /i/ifj'f.  Americana, 

Taps. — A  West  Point  cadet's  term 
for  the  evening  bugle-call. 

In  a  small  party  like  ours,  all  the  stated 
military  calls  are  laid  aside.  Even  taps  is 
omitted  ;  and  one  by  one  we  dropped  asleep, 
till  nothing  was  left  to  the  ear  nut  the  dull 
pacing  of  the  sentinels  or  an  occasional 
deep-drawn  sigh  from  some  horse  at  the 
picket-line. — Century  Magazine,  1888. 

-To   RF.   ON    one's    taps. — To 


be  on  the  alert ;  ready  for  action. 

Tarheels.  —  North  Carolinians.  —  A 
name  given  in  derision  by  Missis- 
sippians  to  a  brigade  of  North 
Carolinians,  who,  in  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
failed  to  hold  their  position  on  a 
certain  hill.  The  former  taunted 
the  latter  with  having  forgotten  to 
tar  their  heels  that  morning,  and 
hence  the  cant  name. 

I  gave  him  a  little  volume  of  North  Caro- 
lina sketches,  written  by  a  talented  young 
friend  of  mine,  in  the  genuine  tarheel 
dialect,  and  he  has  just  brought  it  back  to  nio, 
saying  that  he  can't  understand  a  word  of  it. 
— American  Humorist,  Jime  2,  iSiJS. 

Tarrify,  to. — To  exercise  undue  pres- 
sure. Applied  only  in  reference  to 
coercive  measures  instituted  by  the 
authorities.  A  Southern  collo- 
quialism. 

The  word  is  generally  referred  back  to  a 
vulgar  corruption  of  torrified,  from  the  Latin 
torrere,  to  roast,  and  this  presumption    is 


strengthened  by  the  fact  that  (he  word  Is  so 
U'cd  ami  written  in  un  anonymous  'Tour 
through  North  and  South  Carolina,' published 
some  years  before  the  Revolution.  A  recent 
writer  humorously  alludes  to  the  eno'-ious 
lax  on  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  tah  ii;s 
if  it  does  not  roast  tlus  unfortunate  pi.  ters 
of  the  South,  and  sugg(!sts  th.it  if  the  word 
w.is  not  so  old,  it  mi;jht  very  well  be  the 
icsultof  beit\g  /(i//y/-ie(l,  since  the  tariff  has 
become  a  synonym  of  misery.— /)(.•  Vcre. 

Tarry,  To. — To  delay.  This  verb, 
fallen  largely  into  disuse  in  the 
Mother  Country,  has  been  retained 
in  America. 

tarwe. — A  turn  ;  bend  ;  or  curve. 
In  Old  English,  torve  signified 
twisted. 

Tassel.  —Sec  Corn  tassels. 

Ah !  dearest  wife,  my  heart  is  stirred,  my 
eyes  are  dim  with  tears, 

I  think  upon  the  loving  faith  of  all  these  by- 
gone years ; 

For  now  we  stand  upon  this  spot,  as  in  that 
dewy  morn, 

With  the  bloom  upon  the  alder  and  the 
TASSKi.  on  the  corn. 

— Bonn  I^latt's  The  Bloom  was  on  the  Alder 

and  the  Tassel  on  the  Corn, 

Taunton  Turkeys. — Herrings  are  so 
nicknamed  on  account  of  their 
being  caught  in  large  shoals  off 
Taunton,    Mass.      Compare   with 

MARBLE-HEAD  TURKEY. 


Tautaug  or  tautog.  —  The 
KLSH  (q.v.). 


BLACK 


Tax,  To. — In  New  England,  to  charge  ; 
an  every-day  colloquialism  is 
"What  will  you  tax  me?" 

Tea,  teapomp. — An  institution  which 
has  long  since  disappeared  from 
American  social  life.  The  old 
colonists,  besides  objecting  to  have 
their  tea  taxed,  were  also  very  par- 
ticular as  to  how  it  was  brewed,  and 
fully  recognized  the  superiority  of 
some  kinds  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose.     This  led  to  certain  of  the 
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pumps  being  called  tea-pomps  when 
the  water  stood  the  test  of  making 

good    tea. Tea-squall.  —  An 

American  slang  ecjuivalent  to  the 
English  "  tea-fight  " ;  a  tea-party. 

Team. — An  array  of  people  or  things ; 
and  idiomatically  applied  as  the 
sincerest  and  highest  form  of 
praise.  A  very  frequent  expres- 
sion is,  "He's  a  whole  team,"  or 
"a  whole  team,  a  horse  to  spare, 
and  a  big  dog  under  the  wagon." 
Of  New  England  origin,  these 
phrases  are  obviously  an  outcome 
of  the  intense  love  of  horses  so 
characteristic  of  the  Yankee. 

Tear,  To. — A  verb  used  to  signify 
violent  or  rapid  motion;   e.g.,  to 

TEAR  ALONG  Or  TO  TEAR  ROUND. 

The  metaphor  is  also  extended  to 
menial  distress,  but  generally 
speaking,  to  tear  round  conveys  the 
idea  of  noisy  boisterousness  pro- 
duced by  intoxication.  Also  A 
TEAR  ROUND  for  the  thing  itself. 

'  Yes,  Christmas,  and  to-nieht's  Christmas 
Eve.  Ye  see,  boys,  I  kinder  thought — that  is, 
I  sorter  had  an  idee,  jest  passia'  lilve,  you 
know — that  maybe  ye'd  all  like  to  come  over 
to  my  house  to-night,  and  have  a  sort  of  tear 
ROUND.  But  I  suppose,  now,  you  wouldn't? 
Don't  feel  like  it  maybe  ? '  he  added,  with 
anxious  sympathy,  peering  into  the  faces  of 
his  companions.— B*'?*  HarU'i  How  Santa 
Cliius  came  to  Simpson's  Bar. 

Florida  produces  a  peculiar  berry  called 
Pride  of  China,  of  which  the  mocking-birds 
of  that  flowery  land  partake  largely  when 
ripe,  and  intoxication  ensues.  They  get  on 
a  regular  tear,  and  behave  a  good  deal  as 
men  do  under  such  circumstances  hiccough- 
ing, stagp;ering,  leering  at  each  other,  shouting 
and  mixing  up  all  sorts  of  songs.  One  gravely 
endeavors  10  make  a  speech  on  the  tari&, 
perhaps,  or  in  favor  of  removing  the  excise 
tax  from  Pride  of  China,  and  the  others  jibe 
at  him.  There  is  a  field  for  some  unemployed 
temperance  society  to  work.  If  they  couldn't 
enforce  prohibition,  they  might  compel  Pride 
of  China  to  shut  up  Sundays.— re;rrts  Si/tings, 
August  18, 18S8. 

Tear-coat  or  tear-blanket 

(pronounced  tar-coat). — The  shot 
BUSH  {q.v.). 


Tectotaciousuv. — A  Western  form, 
supposed  to  be  an  emphatic  variant 
of  teetotal. 

te^tsook. — A  saddle-bag  made  of 
buffalo  hide  from  which  the  hair 
has  been  removed.  In  use  on  the 
plains. 

Telegram. — No  word,  perhaps,  has 
had  a  severer  fight  for  existence 
than  teksram,  and  its  derivatives 
telegramic,  etc.  It  was  introduced, 
by  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of 
the  6th  of  April,  1852,  and  from 
the  first  caused  considerable  dis- 
cussion. It  was  also  claimed  as  of 
English  invention,  but  assuming 
the  point  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  dispute,  it  seems 
certain  that  it  was  used  first  in 
America. 

Telephone.  —  This  word,  with  its 
corresponding  verb,  .idjective  and 
adverb,  is  like  the  instrument,  of 
American  birth. 

Telescope,  to. — In  railway  collisions 
where  one  carriage,  in  colliding 
with  another,  runs  right  into  it, 
after  the  manner  in  which  tele- 
sc(.pes  ai'e  closed.  ColJoquial  in 
England,  bu  not  a  dictionary 
word. 

Tell. — Used  very  much  as  the  French 
employ  bon-mot,  i.e.,  a  witty  story  or 
saying;  also  a  compliment.  "Mrs.S. 
gave  a  good  tell  of  you  yesterday." 

To  tell  one  good  bye. — To 

bid  farewell.    A  Southern  usage 

tend.  —  A  common  corruption  of 
"attend."  In  passing  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  shops,  stores,  and 
businesses  of  every  description  are 
in  America  tended  and  not  kept.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  tend 
for  attend  is  good  Old  Er-"  '1. 
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Tendsomu. — A  Connecticut  word 
applied  to  troublesome  children  or 
to  those  requiring  much  attention. 

Tenderfoot. — A  new-v,omer  fresh  to 
frontier  ways ;  one  who  has  not 
been  long  enough  on  the  tramp  to 
be  hardened.  It  is  said  that  in 
Colorado  an  Eastern  man  is  a 
tenderfoot  until  he  has  been  stabbed, 
shot  at,  engaged  in  a  free  fight, 
fallen  down  a  mine,  been  kicked 
by  a  mule,  and  chased  by  a 
Vigilance  Committee.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  -Neiv  York  Time< 
(1881),  writing  from  Montana,  bays 
no  such  direful  import  attaches  to 
the  term  there,  and  seemingly 
Coloradians,  in  adopting  the  word, 
have  enlarged  'ts  meaning  with 
local  significance  peculiar  to  their 
own  institutions. 

Judge  Howell's  son,  and  another  young 
man,  went  out  prospecting  a  few  days  since, 
and  about  ciglit  miles  west  of  here  they 
struck  an  exceedingly  rich  ledge,  showing 
free  gold  all  through  and  over  the  rock.  The 
boys  were  of  the  TKNDKRrooT  kind,  and  Jiey 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  gold  or  brass. 
They  were  warmly  congraluliled  on  their 
rich  strike. — San  Fraii'isco  Weekly  Bulletin, 
i8b8. 

Tenement  House. — A  building  let  out 
in  rooms  to  families.  The  tenement 
houses  of  New  York  are  generally 
regarded  as  amongst  the  worst  of 
their  kind.  Two,  three,  and  even 
four  families  in  a  room  is  net  an 
uncommon  experience.  It  is  doubt- 
*'ql,  however,  whether  this  could 
not  be  equalled  in  some  parts  of 
London. 

Ten-Pins. — A  law  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  game  of  nine-pins, 
whereupon,  not  to  be  outdone,  some 
of  our  'cute  transatlantic  friends 
promptly  added  another  pin,  thus 
driving  the  traditional  coach  and 
pair  through  the  statute. Ten- 
strike. — Where  in  the  game  of 
ten-pins  all  the  men  are  bowled 


over  at  one  throw  of  the  ball — a 
lucky  and  comparatively  infre- 
quent result.  Fence  the  idiomatic 
use  of  ten-strihe  to  signify  a  for- 
tunate occurrence  :  a  thoroughly 
well  done  and  complete  work. 

Ten  Strikers  (Texas). — Men  who,  in 
the  conflict  between  North  and 
South,  boasted  they  were  an  equal 
match  for  ten  Yankees.  The 
phrase  was  first  introduced  by 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Boothc,  of  tlie  Seventh 
Texas  Battalion,  and  at  once  leaped 
into  popular  and  general  use.  In 
the  Cis-Mississipi  States  they  were 
called  BOMB-i'ROOFs  (q.v.). — 5ce  also 
We-mkn. 

Tepees. — An  Indian  lodge  or  tent. 

Terawchy  !  Terawchy  ! — The  "  creep- 
mou.se  !  creep-mouse !  "  of  English 
mothers  when  playing  with  their 
children.  The  derivation  of  ter- 
awchy has  been  sought  in  the 
Dutch  te-ratge,  the  little  rat. 

terrapin.  —  A  salt-water  turtle, 
abounding  south  of  New  York. 
The  flesh  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy. 

TERflET. — The  guiding  ring  for  the 
reins  of  the  harness  of  a  horse. 
This  is  current  in  New  England. 

Territory.  —  A  large  district  of 
country  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  though  not  forming  a  part 
of  any  individual  State,  and  undfr 
atemporsLty  government  (IVorcester). 
The  territories  at  present  are  Colo- 
rado, Washington,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Dacotah,  Alaska,  Wyoming. 

rznruuA.—See  Tortilla. 
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TESQUITE. — The  upper  incrustation 
found  on  alkali  deserts  {q.v.}. 

Test-Paper. — In  Pennsylvania  law 
courts  a  document  when  put  in  as 
evidence  is  called  a  test  paper. 

Tew,  To. — To   fume  ;   to  fuss  ;    or  to 

fret. To  TKw  kound. — 'I'o  make 

a  pretence  of  work  without  perform- 
ing anything.  Generally  applied  to 
a  busybody  in  household  affairs. 


Texan  Hare.- 

(q.v). 


-The     JACKASS     RABUIT 


Texas. — The  upper  dock  of  the  im- 
mense Mississippi  steamers  and 
boats  of  a  similar  character. 

This  is  now  a  most  t'csirablc  placo,  a  Iif,'Iit 
slructuro  with  f^lazca  sides  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  steamer,  and  inr.nedi  ittily 
around  the  little  glass  house,  from  which  the 
boat  is  steered,  so  as  to  afford  ample  room 
and  a  lv\o.  view.  The  cabins  below  this  and 
above  the  firand  saloon,  where  the  officers 
of  the  boat  are  accommodated,  also  belong 
to  TEXAS,  formerly,  however,  the  space 
was  open,  without  guards  at  the  side  or 
awning  above-head,  and  frequented  by  the 
personal  friends  of  the  pilot  and  their  asso- 
ciates, men  of  great  daring,  no  doubt,  and 
expert  in  the  use  of  bowie-knife  and  pistol, 
but  as  little  desirable  company  as  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Kepublic  of  tkxas,  which 
attracted  all  the  lawless  and  desperate 
characters  of  the  Union.  It  was  then  the 
name  was  given  to  this  part  of  the  boats, 
and  the  application  was  probably  not 
altogether  inappropriate. — Ih  Vere. 

De  Vere  further  explains  Texas  as 
literally  meaning  "  tiles"  ;  but  in  a 
recent  article  published  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Governor  Ireland, 
of  Texas,  asserts  that  the  word  Texas 
means  "  welcome,"  and  that  on  the 
landing  of  the  first  white  men 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  the  Indians 
greeted  them  with  the  exclamation 
of  "  Texas  !  "  or  "  welcome  !  "  This 
theory,  however,  according  to  a 
correspondent  in  the  Texas  Vor- 
waerts,  is  not  correct.  In  the  an- 
cient    Spanish     archives,     stored 


away  in  the  land  office  at  Austin, 
it  appears  that  certain  lands  were 
situated  "  en  el  pais  de  los  Tejas," 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Texas  or 
Tejas  Indians,  "  x  "  and  "  j  "  being 
prcnounced  alike.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Texas  or  Tejas  Indians 
were  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in 
che  valley  of  the  l^io  Grands,  who 
were  exterminated  or  driven  oft  l)y 
a  more  savage  trilje.  The  word 
Texas  or  Ti^jas  is  the  root  of  the 
names  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Texas  and  Mexico.  The  prefix  in- 
dicated the  locality  of  the  tribe. 
The  As-Tejas,  or  Aztecs,  dwelt  on 
the  high  lands  of  Anahuac.  The 
Tol-Tejas,  or  Toltecs,  lived  as  far 
south  as  Yucatan.  The  Huas-Te- 
jas  lived  on  the  Gulf  coast,  be- 
tween Mats  moros  and  Vera  C'uz, 
and  the  Tol-Tejas  were  locateu  in 

the   State  of  Coahuila. Texas 

FEVEK.  —  The  Spanish   fever. 

Texas  tender. — The  waiter  on 
the  Texas  or  upper  deck  of  a 
Mississippi  steamer. 

Thanksgiving  Day.— A  Puritan  cus- 
tom. A  day  is  set  apart  each  year 
in  acknowledgment  of  fruitful  har- 
vests and  other  blessings.  The 
festival  generally  occurs  in  Novem- 
hcf  ^nd  is  looked  upon  very  much 
as  Christmas  is  in  England. 

Than K-YE- MA'AMS.— Ruts  or  depres- 
sions in  a    road. A    facetious 

acknowledgment  of  a  sound 
shaking. 

THAT'S  So!  —  Something  accom- 
r''>hcd;  a  term  oi  aciiuicscencc. 
'j  ..._.  <.,xpre;;sion  according  to  the  old 
short-lived  American  Notes  and 
Queries,  first  came  to  the  front  in 
1S57.  Since  then  it  has  become 
very  common  in  both  hemispheres. 

There. — All  there. — A  phrase  used 
tocc:    ey  consent ;  an  intimation  of 
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familiarity  with  a  subject ;  on  tlic 
spot ;  at  home. 

Tliat  in;in,  I)(  eiian,  is  a  niisi.rablc  liyjio- 
crilel  I  liov  my  own  opiniDii  of  tin;  lik(  s  of 
him  I  'I'lii'y  licv  litlli;  f^ood  in  tlir;iii — Ij.iiriii' 
till;  i)ig  tal)<— an'  that  i)iits  no  wliiskcy  in  tho 
can.  He's  all  sinootli  and  straiglit  wliilc 
forninst  ye,  but  wlion  out  of  sif^lit  lie's  worse 
nor  a  rattlcsnaUc.  Morn  nor  that,  he  lias  no 
backbone  in  him  I  When  the  trying  tinio 
ComRS  you don'tlind hiui lUKKii.—  I'inkertoii's 
Multie  Matiuins. 


THREE  Twenty-Nine  (.529). — During 
tile  presidential  campaign  of  1880, 
these  numbers  were  chalked  by 
Democrats  on  every  wall,  door- 
step, and  fence  in  the  land.  Mr. 
Garfield,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, had  been  charged  with  having 
received  a  bribe  of  529  dols.  worth 
of  0.-?dit  Mobilier  Stock. — Political 
Aimrituni^ms. 


Thimble  (Cant). — A  watch. 

Thimble-berry    (liubus     occidcntalis). 

— A    wild,    black    raspberry. 

TuiMiiLE-WEKU  (Rmlbcckia).  — A 
medicinal  plant  attaining  a  height 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  used  by  the 
Shakers  in  their  preparations.  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the 
sunflower. 


Third  House. — The  lobby  {q.v). 

Thirds. — This  in  the  sense  of  dower 
is  found  in  Middleton's  plays. 
Commonly  colloquial. 

Thirstland. — The  region  of  extinct 
lakes  and  inland  seas  of  Southern 
Nevada  and  South-eastern  Cali- 
fornia is  the  great  thirstland  of  the 
continent.  Where  immense  lakes 
once  rolled  their  waves  are  now 
seen  nought  but  broad  and  thirsty 
deserts. — See  alkali  DiiSHRT. 

Thoroughfare.  —  A  low  gap  in  a 
range  of  hills.     A  Southern  usage. 

Thorouchwort. — The  bonidset  {q.v). 

Three  Sixes. — A  fire  signal  denoting 
urgency. 

A  second  and  third  alarm  was  sent  out, 
followed  by  the  laiii'  lis  "iMKKK  si.xi.s,  which 
broutiht  eiij^iiRs  ^r'ln  all  parts  of  the  city 
skurryiiiH  to  the  scone,— iVew  York  Mail  and 
Exprcis,  Nlay  27,  1S8-. 


Threswins   (Cant).  —  A    three   cent 
piece. 

Thrums  (Cant). — Three  cent  pieces. 


Ticker. — In  American  stock-broking 
circles,  a  "  tape." 

The  <iuestion  is,  and  it  is  one  that  has  long 
puzzled  the  governors  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
chantji;,  and  it  is  alle;4eil  that  the  tickkk 
companies  arc  also  in  the  dark.  Where  do 
the  iiUf;Ki,r-siioi'S  (17.1). )  t;et  their  quotations 
on  which  they  do  business,?  'J"he  Slock 
JOxcliaii);i.'  S(,lls  the  riyht  to  ^jatlifr  theii  ijiio- 
t.-itions  to  the  Cold  and  Stock  'i'degiaph 
Company  and  the  Commercial  Telegram 
Co;ii)jaiiy.  Tlie  lixchaijt;e  collects  the  trades 
as  they  are  made  by  iIk;  brol.crs,  and  two 
expert  lehtgraph  operators  rend  iIk'iii  over 
the  wires  which  run  to  the  Coniinercial 
TuleKiain  Company's  oflico  at  No.  21,  Broad- 
way, .111(1  from  there  to  the  ollicc  of  the  (lold 
and  Stock  Company  in  the  Western  Union 
JiuildiiiK.  At  each  of  the  lalt(;r  oKices  two 
tLlr;t;rapli  operators  sit  on  each  side  of  the 
man  who  manipulates  the  iic.kkh,  and  as 
fast  as  the  telef^r.iphers  receive  the  prices, 
the  TicKKK  operator  s«nds  tlicin  out  over  the 
circuit  to  brokers'  othces  and  elsewhere. 
Now  the  bucket-shop  men  must  receive 
these  prices  as  soon  as  the  brokers  and 
others  who  have  1  ickicks  in  their  oflices,  or 
they  would  be  jilaced  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tat;(.',  and  could  not  do  business.  The  tickick 
companies  are  not  allowed  to  place  tickicks 
in  bucket-slioi)S  and  they  have  none  ;  but  the 
bucket  shop  prices  are  received  over  a  Morse 
telei^niph  wire,  and  are  furnished  at  the  late 
of  6j  dols.  per  week  by  a  firm  that  is  known 
as  the  New  York  Quotation  Company,  on 
N<;w  Street.  This  hrm  is  merely  d  (;onibina- 
lioii  of  tele;;rai)h  operatois.  How  it  gels  the 
qiiot.ilicins  is  a  mystery,  and  can  only  be 
biirmised.  'J'lie  Ticiuiu  tompanies  have  an 
alleged  standing  oiler  of  1,000  dols.  for  the 
discovery  of  tlieir  scheuie.  —  New  York 
World,  i«88. 
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Ticket. —  A  list  ot  candidates  placed 
in  nomination  for  ollice,  as  the 
"Democratic  ticket,"  the  "Prohi- 
bition ticlict,"  etc.  A  "  straif,'ht 
ticket  "  comprises  all  the  regular 
party  nominations.  A  "  split  ticket  " 
re])resents  different  divisions  of  a 
p  irty.  A  "  mixed  ticket"  comtjines 
the  nominees  of  different  parties. 
A  "scratch  ticket"  is  one  from 
which  one  or  more  names  have 
been  erased. 

In  Monro  county,  at  last  accounts,  not  a 
siui^'li:  politician  had  announced  hiuiself  a 
candid, Ue  for  any  oKice,  all  wlio  are  aud)!- 
tioiis  of  siTviuK  their  fellow-citi/eiis,  app(;ar- 
inx  to  be  wailiii(<  for  developments.  A 
corr(;spondeut  of  the  '  Little  Kock  (i,i/.(!tte  ' 
thinks  ,1  compromise  tickkt  will  fmally  be 
decided  on,  with  a  white  man  for  slierilC, 
jii.l^e,  treasurer,  clerk,  sc'uator  an<l  surveyor, 
and  a  colored  man  as  represent, itive,  assessor 
and  coronei.  Such  a  tickkt,  he  says,  will, 
if  put  in  the  field,  win  without  a  (foubl. — 
Missouri  Republican,  March  7,  itiSB. 

To   TAKE    A    THHQUGII    TIClvliT 

TO  A  uiiTTi;R  WOULD. — An  expres- 
sive synonym  of  to  die,  an  anala- 
gous  phrase  with  those  marderouKly 
inclined,  being  to  ciiiiCK  a  fklluw 

PASSlCNGiiK       THUOUGH        TO         TIIK 

Happy  Land. Ticket  scalpku. 

— A  speculator  in  unused  railway 
tickets. — See  Kailkoad  and  Mile- 
age. 

Tickler. — (i)  A  cash-balance  book  ; 
also  a  memorandum  of  debts  owing 

and  payments  due. (2)  A  pocket 

flask.  A  throat  tickler  in  very 
deed. 

Tidy. — An  antimacassar.  Smith,  in 
his  Curious  Derivations,  gives  this 
as  from  the  Old  English  word 
"  tide,"  meaning  time,  as  even- 
tide, and  closely  connected  with 
the  German  zeit.  So  tidy  is  zeiti^, 
timely  or  seasonable. 

Tiger.  — Instead  of  calling  for  cheers 
to  the  tune  of  "  three  times 
three,"   Americans  demand  three 


cheers  and  a  ti^er.  The  Boston 
Eveninfi  Gii.~etle  has  given  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  term  : — 

In  1822,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  under 
Capt.iin  iMackintosh  and  Lieutenant  Robert 
C.  Winihrop,  visited  Sal'ui,  and  en(;.inipecl 
in  Washington  Sipi.ui:  ;  and  dm  iui{  their  stay 
a  f:w  (jf  the  mciiibcrs  indulged  in  sjjorts 
incident, il  t(j  canip  duly,  when  sojue  visitor 
exclaimiid  to  one  who  w.isa  littli:  roufjli,  '(^li, 
you  Tioi;n  !  '  It  bccann;  a  c.Uchword,  and  as 
a  term  of  pl.iyfid  repro.ich,  '  You're  a  tiijKK,' 
was  adopted  as  one  of  the  p(;culiar  phras(;s 
of  the  corps.  On  tlie  route  to  Hoston,  soniu 
music.il  i;cnius  fiun){  an  impromptu  line, 
'Oh,  you  Ti'WCKS,  don't  yon  know,'  to  the 
air  of  '  Rob  Roy  Mcfirci^or,  oil !  '  Of  course', 
th(!  appellation  soon  induced  the  Tit;jjus  by 
n.iine  to  imitate  the  actions  of  a  liner;  and 
the  (.^rowl  w,is  introduced,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  three  cheers  a  in, Kit  was  invari- 
ably called  for.  In  i82ri,  the  Infantry  visited 
New  York,  beiiif;  the  first  volunteer  corps  to 
make  a  trip  from  this  city  to  another  State; 
and,  while  there,  tlu;  TKiJCus  at  a  public 
festival  ,iwoke  the  ec;lioes,  and  asf^nished 
the  (jothimitis  by  «iviut;  the  genuine  howl. 
It  ple.ised  iIkj  fancy  of  tlie  hosts,  and  gradu- 
ally it  b(.'came  adopted  on  all  feslive  and 
joyous  occasions:  and  now  three  cheers 
and  a  TiiiKK  are  die  iusep,(r.ibledeiaoiistra- 
tions  of  approbation  in  tli.it  city. 


To 


liUCK     THE 

or,     when 


gamble 

employed,  to  play  faro 
ton's  Journal  occurs   the 
derivation : — 


TIGER.— To 
particularly 
In  Apple- 
following 


The  ordinary  faro  is  generally  veiled  under 
the  euphuislic  term  of  Ye  Tigkk,  a  curious 
name,  cuiite  ade(piate  to  express  the  destruc- 
tive aiKl  voracious  nature  of  the  game,  but 
recently  attributed  to  a  Chinese  deity!  A 
favorite  litjureof  one  of  the  Chinese  gods  of 
g.imbling  is  a  tkulk  standing  on  his  hind- 
feift,  and  grasjiing  a  l,irge  cash  in  his  moulll 
or  his  paws.  SouK.times  the  image  is  niado 
of  V.  )od  or  clay,  or  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper 
or  board.  The  title  ot  the  beast.  His  Excel- 
lency the  Grasping  Cash  Tigkr,  is  freipiently 
written  on  a  piece  of  p,iper,  and  placed  in  the 
gambliri;^  r>)oms  between  two  bnnclies  (jf 
mock-money  suspended  under  the  table  or 
on  tin;  w.dl  Ijehind  it.  This  figure  is  the  sign 
foi  .1  g.inibling  house  :  'The  I'lghtingTiOKK.' 
It  is  curious  that  we  should  have  to  look  to 
China  for  the  origin  of  this  phrase. 

Concerning  a  recent  gambling- 
house  raid  in  C'hicago,  the  Daily 
Inter-Ocean,  of  February  14,  ibb8, 
thus    illustrates    the    use    of  this 
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phrase: — "Last  night  and  to-day 
they  have  succeeded  in  placing 
under  arrest  six  of  the  leading 
gambling-house  keepers  of  the 
city  and  subpcenaed  thirty  citizens 
as  witnesses,  among  whom  are  said 
to  be  prominent  city  officials  and 
business  men.  This  evening  some 
of  the  witnesses  are  going  the 
rounds  of  the  local  papers  trying 
to  have  their  names  suppressed. 
The  affair  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  talk  already,  and  if  reports  are 
anywhere  near  true,  it  will  create 
a  great  sensation  when  the  cases 
are  called,  and  more  than  one  un- 
suspecting wife  will  have  her  eyes 
opened  to  the  fact  that  the  wicked 
tiger,  and  not  legitimate  business 
has  been   detaining    her  husband 

out  so  late   at    night." Tiger 

CAT. — The  OCELOT  {q.v). 

Tilpah. — A  plains'  term  for  a  parti- 
colored rug,  woven  and  dyed  by 
the  Navaga  or  Taos  Indians,  and 
used  as  a  saddle  blanket. 


Tilt. — The   black-necked 
LAWYER  {q.v.). 


STILT  or 


Timber. — Woodland.      A    Western 
and     Southern    usage.      See    also 

CROSS-TIMBER. TiMBER     HEELS. 

—A  slouching,  slovenly  walker. 


Time. — A  good  time,  is  not  quite 
such  a  genuine  Americanism  as  is 
often  thought,  it  having  been  used 
by  sundry  Old  English  writers.  A 
good  time  may  mean  anything,  from 
simple,  innocent  enjoyment,  to  a 
downright  drunken  spree,  a 
speaker's  character  being  the  inter- 
preter of  his  meaning.  Of  course, 
about  A  HIGH  OLD  TIME  there  can 

be   no  possible  mistake. All 

THE   TIME.  —  An  American   idiom 

for  always. On  time. — Set  under 

On. To  MAKE  time.  —  To  be 


punctual. To  put  in  time. — 

To  pass  away  the  time. 

I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  iron-armed  com- 
partments of  an  old  sofa,  and  put  in  the 
Ti.ME  for  a  while,  readin  the  framed  adver- 
tisements of  all  sorts  of  quack  nostrums.— 
Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 


Timothy  (Phleum  prate  use).  —  The 
herd's  grass.  Its  popular  name  is 
derived  from  Timothy  Hanson, 
who  introduced  it  into  cultivation. 


Tinaja. — A  Spanish-Mexican  term  for 
holes  in  rocks  forming  receptacles 
for  water.  Primarily  tiiiaja  means 
an  earthenware  vessel. 

TiNCLADs. —  A  half-sarcastic,  half- 
facetious  title  given  by  Con- 
federates to  their  own  native-built 
war  cruisers.  The  Northern  men- 
of-war  they  called  cheese-boxes. 

Tinker. — A  New  England  name  for 
a  small  mackerel.  Small,  indiffer- 
ent fish  generally  receive  very 
curious  nicknames,  e.g.,  a  small 
shad  is  called  a  "  tailor."  It  will 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  dried 
herring  is  called  a  "  soldier  "  in 
England. 

Tinner. — A  tinplate-worker. 

He  knows  that  if  he  wished  to  become  a 
TINNER  the  master  smith  would  require  him 
to  prove  the  possession  of  a  good  character, 
and  would  require  him  to  promise  to  stay  in 
the  shop  three  years  —  possibly  four. — 
Mark  Tiuain's  Screamers. 

Tippecanoe. — A  nickname  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  ninth  President 
of  the  United  Spates,  given  him 
because  of  his  victory  over  the 
Indians  of  the  North-we.st,  under 
Tecumish,  in  1811.  "  Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too,"  was  the  refrain  of  a 
popular  song  during  the  log  cabin 
AND  HARD  CIDER  (q.v.)  Campaign 
in  1839. 
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General  Harrison  touched  upon  the  surplus 
and  the  tarift  issuo  in  liis  response.  After 
shaking  hands  with  the  visitors,  among 
wiiom  were  a  score  of  veterans  of  the 
Tii'i'ECANOE  campaign,  the  general  boarded 
a  street  car  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  at  home,— DfKW*'  Republican,  iS88. 

Tipple,  To,  is  familiar  enough  in 
England  for  to  drink ;  not  so,  how- 
ever, for  the  drink  itself — e.g.,  good 
tipple,  genuine  liquor  ;  a  new  tipple, 
a  new  mixed  drink. 

TIPPYBOBS. — The  "upper  classes"; 
a  term  carrying  with  it  the  utmost 
contempt. 

TipsiNAH. — The  Indian  TURNIP  (q.v.). 


or    GRUBBLY. 

GRUNTER.  


TIPTEEH,   To. 

manner. 


-To  walk  in  a  mincing 


When  you  see  a  gentleman  tipteering 
along  Broadway,  with  a  lady  wiggle-wagging 
by  liis  side,  and  both  dressed  to  kill,  as  the 
vulgar  would  say,  you  may  say  that  be  looks 
out  for  himself  and  takes  care  of  A.  No.  i. — 
Doiij's  Sermons,  vol.  i,  p.  208, 

TisANNE.— A  Canadian  herbal  tea, 
made  from  spruce  tops.  It  is 
supposed,  like  sarsaparilla,  to  be  a 
blood-purifier. 

Tithing-Man. — In  New  England,  a 
parish  officer  appointed  to  preserve 
order  at  public  worship,  and 
enforce  the  proper  observance  of 
the  SahhAth.— Wo nestey. 

To. — (i)  For  a  peculiar  usage  of  this 

preposition,  SiC  Home, (2)  Very 

trequently,  both  in  conversation 
and  writing,  to  is  omitted,  where 
the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive;  e.g., 
"  I  am  going  gather  flowers  "  ;  "  I 
intend  take  a  walk,"  etc. 


Toad- Fish  {Bairachus  vayiegatus). — An 
ugly  fish,  which,  in  New  Jersey,  is 
known  as  ihe  oyster  fish,  and 
in  New  England  as  the  grubey 


Also  called   toad- 

TOAU-STICKER.  — A 

soldier's  term  for  a  sword. 

Tobacco  Box.  —  See    Punkin    seed. 

Tobacco  root. — The  Kooyah 

root, Sums  of  tobacco. — This 

old  official  term  had  its  rise  in  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  kind,  tobacco 
in  the  South,  v/here  the  phrase 
was  mainly  used,  being  the  staple 
product. 

Toboggan,  To. — Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  amusement  into  Eng- 
land on  artificial  lines,  this  word 
and  its  derivatives  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  The  toboggan 
was  originally  a  small  sledge  or 
sleigh  drawn  by  dogs  and  u,sed 
mainly  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west. The  New  lingland  equiva- 
lent is  TO  COAST. 

ToLE,  To. — To  allure,  A  donkey 
would  be  tolcd  if  excited  to  more 
rapid  progress  by  a  carrot  being 
held  before  it.  The  term  is  only 
used  in  connection  with  animals. 

ToLOBON  (Cant), — The  tongue. 

Tomahawk, — An  Indian  hatchet  or 
axe.    For  phrases  connected  with 

this    weapon,    5^^    Hatchet, 

Tomahawk  rights, — Formerly  a 
species  of  land  title ;  all  that  the 
claimant  had  to  do  was  to  blaze  his 
initials  with  a  tomahaivk  or  hatchet 
on  a  few  of  the  trees  surrounding 
his  claim. 

Tombs. — The  common  prison  in  New 
York  City.  This  building  is  of  the 
heavy  Egyptian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Bedell,  who  robbed  a  New  York  law  firm 
of  a  large  amount,  and  Foster,  who  got  away 
with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
belonging  to  the  gratuity  fund  of  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  are  much  talked  about  just 
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now.  The  former's  rascality  being  unearthed 
was  wliat  caused  the  latter  s  exposure,  both 
financiers  dealiuR  in  mortRages.  Consc- 
quentlj;  Foster,  compelled  to  fly,  cannot  feel 
very  friendly  towards  Hedell.  He  f(  els  that 
he  might  have  kept  on  with  his  pilfering 
some  time  longer,  had  not  liedell  been  so 
foolish  as  to  get  caught  and  locked  up  in  the 
TOMiis.  Foster  wouldn't  call  on  him  if 
he  were  here.— Texas  Si/tings,  Oct.  27, 1888. 

Tombs     lawyer. — See    Shys- 


ter, with  which  it  is  synonymous. 

Tom  Cod  [Monhua  pruinosa). — This 
is  the  same  as  the  frost  fish  {q.v.). 
Tom  cod  is  thought  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Indian  tahcand. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  imcommon  case 
of  stupidity,  even  in  a  native  who  has  seen 
nothing  but  rough  men,  tom  cons  and  horse 
mackerel  out  in  deep  sea ;  but  it  shows  how 
little  prepared  for  civilization  some  of  these 
native  denizens  arc. — iVt'tvi  York  Mercury, 
July  31,  i«88. 

TOM -DOG. — A  clog  as  distinguished 
from  a  bitch.  This  Western  usage 
follows,  in  regard  to  dogs,  that 
usually  connectud  with  cats  only 
in  England,  as  far  as  animals  are 
concerned. 


Tooth. — Tooth-carpenter. — A  den- 
tist. Perhaps  some  excuse  exists 
for  this  otherwise  vulgar  name  in 
the  fact  that  American  dentistry 
has  reached  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  that  decayed  portions  of 
a  tooth  are  cut  out  and  replaced 

by  sound  material. Tooth-ache 

BUSH  {Xaiithoxylum  fraxincum). — 
The  PRICKLY  ASH,  a  specific  for 
tooth-ache,  as  also  is  tooth-ache 

GRASS    (Monocera    aromatica).  

Arkansas  toothpick. — A  bowie 
knife;  Eometimes  shortened  to 
toothpick. 

Because,  ye  sec,  't's  the  fashion  here,  to  sign 

an'  not  to  think 
A  critter  'd  be  so  sordcd  cz  to  ax'  em  for  the 

chink; 
I  didn't  call  but  jest  on  one,  an'  he  drawed 

TOOTMl'ICK  Oil  me. 

An'  reckoned  he  warn't  goin'  to  stan'  no  sech 
doggauned  econ'my. 

—Diglow  Papers, 

TooTiNo-TuB. — A  church  <  -gan. 


TOOZER  or  TWOZER. 

a  marble. 


-A 


.for 


TONEY. — Good  style;  "the  thing"; 
good  form.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  "  toniness  "  of  society  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with 
manliness  or  sincerity  ;  the  drones 
are  generally  "real  toney,"  the 
workers  are  "  vulgar." 

Tongue. — The  pole  of  a  waggon  or 

omnibus  is  so  called. To  give 

one's  tongue  a  vacation. — To 
remain  silent.  In  England  we  say 
"  to  give  one's  tongue  a  rest." 

Tonnage  Cart. — A  freight  car. 

TooiN*  Round.  —  Aimless  activity. 
New  England. 


Top,  To. — In  Pennsylvania  to  snuff  (a 
candle). 

Tormented.  —  A       New      England 

euphemism    for     "damned."  

Tormentation. — Also  used  by  New 
Englanders,  as  synonymous  with 
torment ;  paia  ;  or  trouble. 


Tortilla. —  A  diminutive  of  lorto,  a 
cake.  In  Mexico  it  is  a  pancake 
made  of  Indian  meal,  mashed  and 
baked  on  an  earthen  pan. 

A  woman  was  kneeling  upon  the  ground, 
under  a  fig-tree,  rubbing  the  metate,  and  a 

Eretty  girl  of  fifteen  was  slapping  a  tortilla 
etweeu  her  hands. — Olmsted's  Texas. 


'^9  , 


Toot. — On 

spree. 


A  toot. — On  a   drunken 


Tortle. — A  corruption  of    "turtle," 
which  has  a  vogue  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Tory.— When  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence compelled  a  definition  of 
the  difference  between  royalists  and 
rebels,  Tories  naturally  remained 
loyal  to  the  Crown,  while  Whigs 
generally  espoused  the  patriotic 
cause.  After  the  Revolution  the 
word  Tory  dropped  out  of  popular 
usage  save  as  a  term  of  opprobrium. 
— See  Whig. 

Tote,  To. — To  carry  a  load,  etc. 
Going  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  also  spoken  of  as  totin^^  ub. 
Colloquial  everywhere,  especially 
in  the  South. 

Witli  onn  hand  on  her  liip  and  the  other 
idly  swin<,'ing,  Dolly  could  totk  a  pail  of 
water  on  In  r  head  up  the  ascent  from  the 
sprinp!  without  spilling  a  drop.— C/iiVrt^'O 
Into-Occaii,  1888. 

De  Vere  thus  discusses  this  strange 
word : — 

This  verb,  which  of  all  colloquial  Ameri 
canisms  has  probably  excited  the  most 
general  interest  and  led  to  innumerable  dis- 
quisitions, remains  still  unexplained  as  far 
as  its  first  origin  is  concerned.  It  is  univer- 
sally used  in  the  South  to  denote  the  carry- 
ing Bomctliing  weighty  by  personal  effort 
an{l  unaided  by  any  convenience.  The 
strangest  of  all  explanations  is  probably 
that  given  by  Webster  in  his  Dictionary. 
He  says  of  the  word,  '  said  to  be  of  African 
origin.'  This  suggestion  has  nothing  in  its 
favor  except  the  simple  fact,  that  the  negroes 
never  use  any  other  word  for  carrying.  It  is 
almost  as  improbable,  that  the  word  should 
have  been  (lerived  from  the  Old  English 
word  TO  TOTK,  which  was  used  to  express 
the  process  of  sununing  up  the  total 
amount,  and  which  is  still  in  use  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  people  say,  '  Come,  totk  it 
up  and  tell  me  what  is  the  whole  amount.' 
('Notes  and  Queries.')  Chaucer  also  uses 
tin: word  in  this  sense.  It  seems  far  more 
probable,  that  the  word  should  owe  its 
present  use  to  the  fact,  that  when  Virginia 
was  settled,  and  the  term  to  totk  was 
brought  to  this  country,  the  English  emi- 
grants were  familiar  with  it  from  two  entirely 
different  sources.  One  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  fofian,  to  lift  r.p,  to  elevate.  (Totodim 
iittha  lieafdu  ;  cminebant  capita,  VAsi.  16,5. 
r.osworth,  '  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,'  and 
'  English  Dictionarj;,'  p.  2a6.)  This  old 
Saxon  word,  used  in  its  primitive  sense, 
still  survived  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
carried  by  persons,  accustomed  to  its  sound 


and  use,  to  America,  where  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  used.  At  the  same  time,  Eng- 
lishmen were  all  more  or  less  familiar  witll 
the  word  toll,  the  name  of  a  writ,  by  which 
thf:  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  are  re- 
moved (carried)  from  the  Court  Baron  into 
lliL  County  Court,  the  precept  of  the  slwiifl 
being,  quia  tollit  atqiic  i:\imit  causain  e 
curia  hainnum  (3  C,  lilackstouo,  '  Connnen- 
taries,'  p.  34).  Blount's  '  Law  Dictionary  ' 
(1(191)  states,  that  the  f.imiliar  term  tolt 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  vt  rb  toUf,  to  lift 
or  remove.  In  the  colonies  this  word  an(l 
the  Anglo-Saxon  totk,  cond)ined  to  express 
the  process  of  removing  corporeal  things  as 
well  as  incorporeal,  and  being  short  and  easy 
of  pronunciation,  the  negroes  especially 
readily  seized  upon  it,  to  denote  the  lifting  a 
thing  with  a  view  of  carrying  it  from  one 
place  to  another.  That  the  word  is  by  no 
means  unknown  in  England  may  be  sctv.u 
from  the  fact  that  already  Piers  Plowm.in 
says  in  his  Crede  :  'Then  totkd  I  into  a 
taverne  and  there  I  espyede  two  frern 
Carmes  '  (Ed.  1,553,  U.  III.);  and  that  the 
handle  of  a  carpenter's  plane  is  to  this  day 
called  a  tote  in  England,  evidently  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  mentioned  above. 

-To  TOTE  FAIR. — To  be  fair  in 


dealing;  to  act  "on  the  square." 

Tote  load. — As  much  as  one 

can  carry. 

ToTCM. — A  red-skin's  "  coat  of  arms," 
the  device  being  painted  on  the 
breast.  Each  tribe  and  family 
have  different  "bearings,"  which 
serve  as  a  name  or  designation. 
Totems  are  generally  representa- 
tions of  animals.  Also  Totemic, 
i.e.,  pertaining  to  the  totem. 

ToTTLisH.  —  Unsteady  ;  vacillating  ; 
not  to  be  depended  on.  From 
"  totter,"  to  reel ;  to  shake. 

Touch,  To  (Cant).  —  To  steal.  An 
impressive  commentary  on  the  line 
of  thought  adopted  by  the  criminal 
classes. 


Touch.— Explained  by  quotation. 

Little  Phil  was  decidedly  toijgh — in  both 
the  meanings  of  the  word  in  the  West.  He 
was,  so  his  )nother  and  early  companions 
say,  extremely  tough  in  fiber,  as  nealthy 
as  a  pine    knot.      It  is  not  probable  that  he 
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ever  cost  his  parents  5  dollars  in  medicine. 
Cut  lio  was  also  a  trifle  tough  in  the  slang 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  (igliter,  and  prone  to 
mischievous  pranks. — .1  mcricaii  Ilumorist, 
July  21,  iH«8. 

TouGH.s. — A  New   York   term 


for  a  rowdy ;  from  the  second 
signification  given  in  previous  quo- 
tation. 

This  was  the  opportnnity  of  some  New 
York  TOUGHS  and  pickponkcts  who  had 
accompanied  the  picnic,  and  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  stii  up  a  fight. — New  York  Herald, 
July  29,  18S8. 

TOW  or  TowBOAT. — A  freight  boat ;  a 

barge,  or  canal  boat. T(nvHEAD. 

— (i)  A  small  recently  formed  island. 
In  the  Mississippi  especially,  by  the 
silting  up  of  mud  round  sunken 
trees  and  through  other  causes, 
toivhcads  are  in  continual  process  of 
formation. 

On  this  up  trip  I  saw  a  little  towhead 
(infant  island)  half  a  mile  long,  which  had 
been  formed  during  the  past  nineteen  years. 
Since  there  was  so  much  time  to  spare  that 
nineteen  y(;ars  of  it  could  be  devoted  to  the 
consf.uclion  of  a  mere  towhkad,  where  was 
the  use,  originaMy,  in  rushing  this  whole 
globe  througli  in  six  days?  It  is  likely  that 
if  more  time  had  been  taken,  in  the  first 
place,  the  world  would  have  been  made 
right,  anil  this  ceaseless  improving  and  re- 
pairing would  not  be  necessary  now. — Mark 
Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  452. 

(2)  A  Western  term  for  a  man 

wearing  tailor-made  cl.'^thes  and 
otherwise  of  a  more  dandified 
appearance  than   is  customary    in 

those    parts    of  the    coimtry, 

TOWHEE. — The  CHEWINK  (q.v.). 

V)in  many  of  our  birds,  especially  those 
found  in  the  wooded  riv(;r  bottoms,  answer 
to  those  of  the  East;  only  almost  each  one 
has  some  marked  point  of  difiterence  from  its 
Eastern  representative.  The  towiikic  has  lost 
all  title  to  its  name,  for  its  only  cry  is  a  mew 
like  that  of  a  cat-bird. — Ranch  Life  in  the 
Far  West. 


TOWN. — Worcester  describes  a  toivn 
in  the  New  England  meaning  as 
(i)     a    small    territorial    district, 


whether     densely     or     thinly     in- 
habited.  (2)  A   body  of  voters 

within    a    township,     district,    or 

Earish. Towniiouse.--(i)   This 
as  the  same  relation  to  townships 
as  "  town  halls  "  have  to  borougns 

in  England. (2)  In  Connecticut, 

an  almshouse. Town  lot. — See 

Lot. To  paint  the  town  ked. 

— To  go  on  a  drunken  spree,  and 
generally  "  to  act  the  fool." 

'  He  stains  the  town  incarnadine,' 

The  lioston  maiden  said. 
The  western  maid  remarked,  '  Yon  mean 

HK  I'AINTS  THK  whole  TOWN  RKI).' 

—  Washtiifiton  Critic,  1S88. 

The  flannel  shirt  is  an  excellent  thing 

To  wear  on  a  summer  day. 
And  we  don't  object  to  the  style  at  all — 

But  what  we  were  going  to  say 
Is, 

That 
A  man  who  will  wear  a  flannel  shirt, 

And  hold  up  his  pants  with  a  sash 
As  RED  as  a  town  that  is  painted  right, 

Is  the  man  that  we  want  to  smash. 

—  \Vashint;ton  Critic,  1888. 

But  as  Lumpkin  takes  iii  the  money  ho 
spends  it  like  a  Prince.  After  a  big  (lay's 
business  he  has  been  known  to  blow  in 
one  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  night 
I'AINTING  THE  TOWN  KED.  The  residt  is 
that  when  the  office  is  open  for  business 
tlie  next  morning  the  cash  drawer  is  empty. 
— JVfw  York  World,  1888. 

Township.  —  The  district  or 


territory  of  a  town.  In  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  States  are 
divided  into  toivnships  of  five,  six, 
or  seven,  or  perhaps  ten  miles' 
square,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such 
townships  are  invested  with  certain 
powers  for  regulating  their  own 
affairs,  such  as  repairing  roads  and 
providing  for  the  poor.  The  town- 
ship is  subordinate  to  the  county. 
—  Webster.  In  Canada  (Province 
of  Quebec),  the  districts  or  parts 
that  are  exempt  from  feudal  laws 
are  called  townships. 


Tow   Row. — A  shindy  ;    a    noise ;    a 
racket. 
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Thack. — The  "permanent  way"  of 
English  railways ;  the  space 
between  the  rails. 

Lincoln  Street  Car  Passenger  (to  driver) — 
'This     line     must    have    been    improved 
reeciuly  I ' 
'  No,  sir.    No  changes  have  been  made' 
'  But  this  car  runs  very  smoothly." 
'  Well,  you  see  it's  ofl  the  tkack.'— Lincoln 
Journal,  1S88. 

To     CLEAR   THE    TRACK     is   the 


American  equivalent  of  the  Knglisli 

"  to  clear  the  deci<." To  uii  on 

TUK  iNsiou  TRACK,  doubtless  an 
allusion  to  the  inside  track  of  a  race- 
course, signifies  to  be  in  a  command- 
ing position  ;  to  occupy  the  coign 

of    vantage. In    one's  track.s, 

for  "  immediately,"  says  Lowell, 
is  an  importation  from  the  Latin 
c  vcstigio,  or  the  Norman-French 
enes  les  pas. — Bif;.  Intvo.,  169. 

Trade,  To. — (i)  To  sell  or  barter ; 
and,  used  as  a  noun,  the  operation 
itself. 

A  Louisi.ina  man  lias  had  three  wives  in 
four  yi.'ars.  Ho  THAnno  one  for  a  farm, 
another  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  third  for 
a  mule.  He  is  only  forty  years  old,  and 
e.xpects  to  stock  his  fann  entirely  if  he  has 
good  luck. — Abiknc  (Ka%.)  Gazette,  iS88. 

Says  he,  '  Look  at  your  members  now, 
There's  Jones  f^ot  drunk,  and  .Swein 

Will  cheat  a  friend  to  niak(^  a  tuadk; 
Ain't  I  as  good  as  them  ? ' 

— Detroit  Free  Press,  May,  1888. 

(2)  Medicine  is  also  strangely 

named  trade  in  Rhode  Island. 

Trail. — Dodge  says  that  a  trail  is  a 
succession  of  marks  left  on  the 
ground  or  grass  by  anything  moving 
to  a  definite  end  ;  as,  a  trail  of 
troops,  an  Indian  trail,  a  deer  trail, 
a  wagon  trail.  Sign  is  more  or  less 
proof  positive  that  something  has 
been  present  on  the  ground.  A.  trail 
is  made  up  of  "  sign  "  ;  but  "  sign  " 
is,  by  no  m>'ans,  a  trail.  I'eeding 
deer  make  "sign,"  but  it  may  be 
impossible  to  trail  them.  There 
may  be  abundance  of  sign  in  and 


about  an  Indian  camp  ;  yet  it  may 
take  the  keunesl  eye  and  closest 
scrutiny    to    detect    the    trail    by 

which  they  left  it. — See  Sign. 

To  liLiND  A  TUAir. ;  also  "To  trash 
A  TRAIL,"  /.('.,  to  remove  the  traces 
of  one's  actions  ;  a  phrase,  the 
figurative  meaning  of  which  is 
evidently  traceable  to  the  days  of 
Indian  warfare,  when  even  the  lives 
of  those  engaged  often  depended 
upon  the  success  with  which  tiiey 
"blinded"     or      obliterated      the 

traces  of    their  trail. On    the 

TRAIL. — Cattle,  while  being  driven 
from  one  range  to  another,  or  to  a 
shipping  point  for  beef,  are  said  to 
be  on  the  trail. 

The  TRAIL  work  of  a  cowboy's  lifeissonie- 
thing  by  itself.  The  herds  may  be  on  titk 
TUAiL  several  months,  averaging  fifteen 
miles  or  less  a  day  The  cowboys  accom- 
panying each  have  to  undergo  much  hard 
toil,  of  a  peculiarly  same  and  we.irisome  kind, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  everything  must  be  done,  as  tkail 
cattle  should  never  be  hurried.  The  fore- 
man of  a  rRAiL  outfit  must  be;,  not  only  a 
veteran  cowhand,  but  also  a  miracle  of 
patience  and  resolution.— C<7i/i(;j'  Ma^a::inc, 
1887. 

Train. — In  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
a  sleigh  u.sed  for  transport  purposes. 
From  the  Frencli  traineau,  a  sledge 

or    sleigh. To    train.  —  New 

England  girls  use  this  term  to 
denote  acts  of  romping,  or,  to 
employ  an  English  phrase,  which 
seems  its  exact  etiuivalent,  to  train 

is  "  to  carry  on." Trainers. — 

Militia  when  in  training. 

Tram  POOS,  To. — To  wander  about 
aimlessly. 

Transient. — In  hotel  and  boarding- 
honse  parlance,  a  temporary  visitor, 
as  distinguished  from  a  permanent 
boarder. 

/I/,  ,10  WASHINGTON  AVE.  —  With 
I'ilO  board,  nicely  furn.  rooms;  tkan- 
sitNT  aoconnnodated. 

—Advertisement  in  i>t.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
cvat,  i88d. 
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Bartlett  states  that  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  two  classes ;  but 
if  the  following  story  be  true,  the 
difference  is  unusually  marked. 

A  visitor  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
vacation  ainoiit;  the  \lninc  watering  places 
relates  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred 
at  a  small  New  England  hotel  where  lie 
chanced  to  stop  for  a  day  while  journeying 
to  Bar  Harbor.  The  principal  perscin  in 
charge  of  the  office  was  the  daughter  of 
the  proprietor,  a  buxom  lass  of  probably 
twenty  summers.  When  the  morning  of 
departure  came  this  fair  Diana  presented 
the  hotel  bill  to  the  traveller,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  neitlier  of  them  could  change  a 
note  that  was  tendered  in  payment.  In  a 
gallant  way  the  traveller  smilmgly  offered 
to  kiss  the  young  lady  and  let  the  change  go. 
She  drew  herself  up  haughtily.  'I'd  like 
you  to  know,  sir,  that  in  this  hotel  we  dun't 
kiss  TRANSiKNTS,'  slic  replied  in  freezing 
tones.  '  Such  a  privilege  is  only  given  to 
regular  boarders.  Will  you  take  a  prospectus 
for  next  season  ? ' — Detroit  Free  Pras,  Sept. 
29,  1S8S. 


Trash. — (i)   See  Poor    whites. 

(2)  The  leaves  when  stripped  from 
the  sugar-cane  in  order  to  allow  it  to 

ripen  more  readily. To  tra.sh. 

— To  strip  the  leaves  from  the 
sugar-cane.  The  dead  leaves  are 
allowed  either  to  rot  on  the  ground 
for  manure,  or,  when  dried,  the 
trash  is  used  as  bedding  for  cattle 
or  thatching  for  houses. 


TRtE,  To. — To  get  out  of  harm's  way 
by  taking  refuge  in  a  tree.  An 
Americanism  which  is  now  gene- 
rally common  in  England.  Not 
so,  however,  to  tree  oneself. 
i.e.,  to  hide  behind  a  tree.  To 
tree  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  kill.  Game  having  taken  to 
a  refuge  of  this  kind,  is  practi- 
cally at  the  hunter's  mercy,  and 
therefore  as  good  as  dead. To 

BARK     UP    THE    WRONG    TREE. — See 

Bark. Tree  cranberry. — See 

Cramp-bark. Tree    primrose 

(GJnotlieni  fructicosa). — A  member 
of  a  well-known  genus  which,  in 
America,    attains    a    considerable 


size. Tree  molasses  and  tree 

SUGAR.  —  Products    of    the    sugar 
maple. 

Trembling  Prairie,  — See    Shaking 
PRAIRIE. 


Trick,  in  Arkansas  speech,  means  a 
number  of  things  —  a  child,  an 
article,  a  stratagem,  a  machine  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  as  hard- worked  a  word 
as  "  thing." 

If  he  was  too  busy  to  go  to  school  himself, 
he  never  was  too  busy  to  drive  the  little 
THICKS  over  to  the  school-house,  and,  every 
evening,  Bulah,  the  least  little  trick  of  all, 
used  to  teach  him  what  she  had  learned, 
liulah  was  very  fond  of  Jeff,  in  a  lilial  way; 
but  Jeff  loved  Bulah  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  strength. — Scribncr'i  Mnj^aziiti:, 
1887. 

Tricksy.  —  This  old   form   is 


still  retained  in  the  popular  speech 
of  many  parts  of  the  Union. 


TRicuMLEGis    (Cant), 
quibble. 


A    quirk    or 


TRIG.  Trigness. — Smart;  smart  ap- 
pearance. Obsolete  words  in  Eng- 
land, but  si\\\  in  common  use 
in  the  Old  Dominion.  From  "  to 
trick,"  i.e.,  to  decorate. 

The  descriptions  of  fifty  years  ago  (of 
Lou'siana)  do  not  need  to  have  a  word 
changed  in  order  to  describe  the  same  region 
as  it  appears  to-day  —  except  as  to  the 
TRiGNES.s  of  the  houses. — Mark  Tinain's  Life 
on  the  Mississippi,  p.  373. 

One  of  the  bifurcations  goes  on  deeper 
into  the  swamp,  the  other  deflects  toward  a 
clearing  wherein,  b  "  cotton-fields  and 

gardcii,  stands  a  co  t  battened  house, 

the  widow  Brand's  iiouse,  A  certain  trig 
look  abr -.t  land  and  buildings  may  be  due  to 
the  fac; — always  kept  well  to  the  fore — that 
the  widow  came  from  Georgia. — Scribner's 
Magazine,  1887. 

Trimmings. — In  culinary  phraseology 
a  generic  term  for  accessories  to 
any  dish,  such  as  flavorings,  sauces, 
etc.    The  word,  however,  has  also 
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a  far  more  extended  application, 
and  is  used  alike  of  a  woman's 
frills  and  furbelows,  the  trappings 
of  a  horse,  and  the  decorations  of  a 
house. 

TRiMONTAiN  City. — Boston,  Mass. — 
See  Athens  of  America. 

Trout. — In  every  section  of  country 
the  "  gamest  "  fish  found  is  almost 
invariably  trout.  Thus,  in  some 
portions  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  tyoiit  is  a  black  perch.  In 
Texas,  and  in  the  Indian  territory, 
to  as  far  north  as  Canada,  the 
trout  is  a  magnificent  bass,  very 
like  the  striped  sea  biss  in  appear- 
ance. In  the  Rio  Azul  of  western 
New  Mexico,  and  in  many  other 
pure  streams  where  the  real  fish 
does  not  exist,  the  trout  is  a  dace. 

Truck.  —Primarily  moaning  "  stuff," 
this  term  is  generally  understood 
to  denote  market  produce,  which 
is  also  called  garden-truck  and 
mar\iet-truck. 

In  the  entire  territory  [Colorado!  prob- 
ably twenty-five  or  fifty  bushels  of  wlieat  was 
grown.  Beyond  chis  and  the  garden-TRUCK 
nothing  worth  mentioning  was  raised. — 
Field  iimt  Farm,  1888. 

Hence  truck-patch.— A  plot 

of  ground  devoted  to  the  raising  of 

vegetables. Truck,   truckmen, 

and  truckage,  are  synonymous  in 
New  England  with  cart,  cart-man, 

and  cartage  as  used  elsewhere. 

Poor  truck.  —  A  contemptuous 
expression  in  the  South  for  any 
person  or  thing  of  weak  character 
or  inferior  quality. 

TRUMPETER  Swan  (Cygnus  buccinator). 
— They  are  as  white  as  snow,  and 
measure  about  seven  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  wing.  The  range  of  this 
magnificent  bird  is  chiefly  from  the 
Mississippi  valley,  extending  north- 


ward as  far  as  the  Pacific.  It  is 
found  in  Canada  at  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  occasionally  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  breeds  from  Iowa  and 
Dakota  north.  They  winter  in  the 
waters  south  of  the  gulf.  They  fly 
principally  at  night,  and  take  their 
name  from  the  trumpet  tones  with 
which  they  call  to  each  other. 

TfluNT  (Cant).— The  nose. 

Trusts.  —  Combinations  made  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  and 
controlling  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  various  articles  of  necessity. 
This  is  the  latest  dodge  of  mono- 
polists, and  is  only  another  name 
lor  systematic  robbery.  So  no- 
torious is  it  tliat  trusts  place  people 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  unscrupuIouLi 
men  that  a  call  has  been  made  for 
investigation  into  their  methods  of 
doing  business.  The  iniquity  of 
these  transactions  will  be  readily 
understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  trust  is  not  organized  alone 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  article 
of  its  production  to  the  consumer, 
but  also  to  decrease  the  price  of 
the  articles  which  the  trust  has  to 
purchase.  They  purchase  every- 
thing, transportation  included,  at 
prices  far  less  than  any  of  their 
competitors,  and  they  force  all 
holders  of  their  necessaries,  in- 
cluding the  railroad  companies, 
to  sell  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
trust.  The  Sugar  Trust,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  only  raise  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  but  it 
can  reduce  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  producer.  They 
monopolize  not  only  the  selling, 
but  the  purchasing  of  sugar. 

T.  T.  —  Too  thin  ;  an  abbreviation 
used  both  in  writing  and  spelling, 
concerning  matters  thought  to  be 
doubtful  in  character.  A  palpable 
attempt  to  deceive  would  be  des- 
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cribed  as  T.T.,  i.e.,  too  transparent 
to  impose  upon  one. 

TucKAHOC. — A  variety  of  truffle  which 
grows  in  Virginia,  and  which  is 
also  known  as  Indian  bread  and 
Indian  loaf. 

It  is  n  natural  production,  the  origin  of 
which  has  greatly  perplexed  naturalists,  as 
it  is  comuionly  found  several  feet  under  the 
surface,  and,  like  the  truflle  of  Europe,  has 
apparently  no  stem  or  leafy  appendaj^e  con- 
nectiuR  it  with  the  external  atiiiosplierc. 
They  are  generally  found  through  the  instru- 
mentality ot  hoj's,  whose  acute  si^nse  of 
smelling  enables  them  to  fix  upon  the  spot 
where  they  lie  buried.  They  are  usually  of 
a  globular  or  flattf^ncd  oval  shapi;,  and 
r.ither  regular  surface,  the  large  ones  re- 
sembling somewhat  a  brown  loaf  of  coarse 
bread.  The  size  varies  from  an  acorn  to  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  head. — Farmer's  Kiuy- 
clopivdia. 

Tuck  and  Nip. — The  same  as  nip  and 
TUCK  {q.v.). 

Tuckered  Out. — Wearied;  tired  out; 
fatigued.  This  colloquialism, 
though  most  common  in  New 
England,  must  yet  bo  regarded  as 
part  of  the  popular  speech  of  all 
Americans. 

'  You  look  clean  tuckkued  out  ! '  remarked 
the  ex-guide.  '  Wouldn't  you  like  10  have  a 
drop  o'  tea  sent  up  to  your  room  ?  The  sun's 
been  too  nmch  for  you,  I  guess.  That  boy  o' 
yourn  had  oughter  take  better  care  o'  you.' — 
NeiJ  York  Herald,  July  21,  ib88. 


The  up-stage  was  stopped  at  Granger's ; 
the  last  mail  had  been  abandoned  in  the 
TL'LKS,  the  rider  swimming  for  his  life. 
'  An  area,'  remarked  the  Sierra  Avalanche, 
with  pensive  local  pride,  '  as  large  as  the 
Slate  of  Massachusetts  is  now  under  water.' 
—liret  Hart's  How  Santa  Claus  came  to 
Simf^son's  liar. 

TuLE  {Scirpus  lacustris). — A  reed-likc 
grass  or  bulrush,  widely  spread 
over  all  the  South-western  States. 
The  name  is  Mexican. 

Tulip-Tree  {Liriodendron  tulipifera). — 
A  tree  bearing  large,  tulip-shaped 
flowers,  whence  its  name.  It  is 
also  called  white-wood,  and  in 
the  South  POPLAR. 

The  mantelpiece  was  commonplace 
enough,  of  poplar  wood— that  is,  tulip- 
TKEE— painted  brown.  The  paint  while 
fresh  liad  been  scratched  in  rhvthniical 
waves  with  a  common  coarse  comb.  This 
graining  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  grain 
of  some  wood  yet  undiscovered.— CtvitMry 
Magazine,  1887. 

Tumble. — In  Connecticut  a  hay-cock. 

TuMiiLL  BUG  [Cunthonlolvis). — 

A  common  insect  known  also  as 
the  DUNG  niiiiTLE,  and  in  England 

as   the  STRADDLE   UOB. TUMULE 

WEEP,  otherwise  rolling  weed. 
One  of  the  globular  perennials  of 
the  plains,  which,  when  dead,  is 
pulled  up  by  the  wind,  and  goes 
rolling  over  the  plains  at  the 
mercy  of  the  blast. 


Tucket. — The  young  green  ear  of 
Indian  corn.  Gathered  when  soft, 
and  cooked  in  milk,  the  dish, 
though  wasteful,  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy. 

Tuq. — A  name  given  to  peat. 

Tular. — A  marsh  covered  with  the 
reed-like  tule  [q.v.) ;  these  are 
common  in  Texas  and  California, 
and  are  sometimes  simply  called 

TULES. 


Tump,  To. — In  Maine  to  drag  home 
game. Tumpline.-  A  contriv- 
ance also  peculiar  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  consisting  of  a  strap  so 
placed  across  the  forehead  as  to 
assist  in  carrying  a  pack  upon  the 
back.  This  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Indians. 

Tuna  (Cactus  opuntia). — The  Spanish 
name  of  the  prickly  pear  or  Indian 
FIG  (q.v.).  A  pleasant  beverage 
made  from  this  fruit  bears  the  same 
name. 
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Tunk.  —  An  English  provinciaHsm, 
denoting  a  blow  with  the  fist  ;  it  is 
colloquial  in  New  England. 

TuptLo. — See  Pepperidgk. 


Turfman. — A  racing  man;  a  turfite. 
Literally  one  who  is  always  on  the 
turf. 


TuRKEv. — Turkey  buzzard  (Cathartes 
aura). — An  American  vulture,  the 
compound  popular  name  of  which 
is  therefore  a  misnomer.  There  is 
a  slight  resemblance,  however, 
bttwet  n  this  bird  and  the  turkey. 

TuRKEV-coRN. — See  Corn. 

Mardle-meau  turkey. — A  Massa- 
chusetts' term  for  the  cod-fish. 

Never  said  turkey.— This  phrase 
is  applied  to  persons  lacking  in 
hospitality,  or  who  make  unfair 
division  of  spoils.  It  had  its  rise 
in  a  story  illustrative  of  the  greed 
and  rapacity  shown  by  while  men 
in  their  dealings  w''*h  the  Indians. 

To  TALK  TURKEY. — To  indulge 

in  grandiloquent  periods ;  to  use 
high-sounding  v.ords,  when  plain 
English  would  do  equally  well  or 
better.  An  allusion  to  the  manner 
in  which  i\v^  male  bird  spreads  and 
plumes  itself. 

'  What  the  devil  does  locuin  tencns  incan, 
Tim  ? '  \\c,  asked  all  in  a  puzzlo. 

'Don't  you  know  that,  Jolni?'  replied  the 
New  York  statcinan,  with  a  touch  of  pity  in 
his  voice.  '  Why,  that's  tukkkv  for  pro 
/CHI.,  of  course.' — W ashiiif^ton  Critic,  i888. 

To  WALK   TURKEY. — To  Strut  I 


and,  idiomatically,  to  be  unsteady 
in  gait. 

Out  on  the  bar  the  north  wind  commenced 
to  make  the  Yaquiu.i  walk  turkey,  standing 
her  up  on  either  end  alternately  and  rolling 
her  both  ways  at  once.  Tiiere  was  a  girl  in 
tears  on  leaving  the  wharf,  whose  emotion 
was  duo  to  leaving  her  mother.  When  the 
Yaquina's  movements  got  in  its  deadly  work, 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  relative 
and  friend  she  had  in  the  world  should  her 
life  be  spared.    She  lived,  and  the  gulls 


waxed  fat.— .S<i/i  Francisco  Weekly  Examiner, 
March  22,  i888. 

Turned  Round. — Few  persons  with 
any  knowledge  of  geography  or  of 
the  points  of  the  compass,  have  tra- 
velled at  all  without  having  at  some 
time  experienced  the  curious  sensa- 
tion o{  being  turned  round,  i.e.,  been 
in  doubt  as  to  one's  whereabouts. 

A  man  is  going  up  the  Hudson  River  in  a 
steam-boat,  and  walking  from  the  cabin  lo 
the  guards,  linds  himself  apparently  going 
down  the  river.  A  traveller  looks  from  his 
book  or  jMuer  out  of  a  car  window,  and 
linds  to  his  disgust  that  he  seems  lo  be  going 
back  towards  his  starting  point.  ....  No 
power  of  mind  or  will  can  change  this  feel- 
ing, v.hir.h,  however,  generally  goes  off  l)y 
itself  after  awhile,  as  mysteriously  and  with 
as  little  cause  as  it  came.  It  does  not  always 
go  off,  and  a  wrong  impression  once  made 
may  cling  through  life;  as  to  me,  Detroit  is 
always  in  Canada,  and  Now  Orleans  always 
on  the  right  bank  oi'  the  Mississippi,  becau;;e 
I  happened  to  be  turnkd  kounm)  when  I 
first  arrived  in  those  cities.  Under  such 
curious  circumstances  the  features  of  the 
best  known  localities  become  strange; 
everything  looks  different  from  what  it 
ought  to  look.  This  is  getting  iost  in  the 
plains  ^cnsc. —Richarit  Irvine  DoJgc'i  I'latiis 
of  the  Gnat  West. 


Turner. — A 
German. 


gymnast.      From    the 


TURN  or  MEAL.— In  Tennessee,  the 
quantity  of  corn  sent  at  one  time 
to  the  mill  is  termed  a /«/'«  o/vteal. 

Turnstone  (Strepsilas  interpres). — A 
bird  which  is  also  known  under  the 
names  of  calico  hack,  horse  foot, 

and  BRANT  lilRD. 

TuHPENTiNE  STATE. — North  Carolina, 
the  extensive  pine-forests  of  this 
State  having  given  rise  to  the 
sobriquet.— 5«  also  Tarheel. 

T  w  I  c  E  -  La  I D . — Food  prepared  for  table 
a  second  time. 

Twice-laid  dishes  I  can  stand ;  salt  fish 
and  corn  beef  twice-laid  I  sometimes  con.> 
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sait  it  as  k<xh1  as  wlicn  it  was  first  cooked. 
—Sam  Slick's  Wise  Snws,  p.  12. 

TWINBCRRV. — The      I'AUTRIDGE    BERRV 

(q.v.). 

Twins. — To  have  twins  is  a  com- 
mon expression  in  New  England 
for  taking  dinner  and  tea  together. 

TwiSTicAL, — One  is  twistical  when 
possessed  of  oblique  moral  vision  ; 
unfair;  not  straightforward. 

TWITCH,  To. — Among  Maine  lumber- 
men, to  drag  timber  by  means  of  a 
chain. 


Two-FoBTv. — To  go  at  two  forty,  or  at 
tU'O  forty  pace,  is  to  proceed  at  a 
high  rat  i  of  speed.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  record  pace  at  trotting 
matches,  at  one  time  a  mile  in  two 
minutes  forty  seconds  being  con- 
sidered very  good.  Now  the  speed 
attained  is  much  higher. 


Two  Pipe  Scatter  Gun. — A  double- 
barrelled  rifle. 


Tvpo. — A  compositor.  A  printer's 
abbreviation  of  "  typographer." 
The  equivalent  in  English  printing- 
offices  is  "  comp." 


mbrclla-Trec  (Magnor 
lid  t  ripe  tain).  —  So 
named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an 
umbrella,  the  leaves 
radiating  from  the 
end  of  the  branches 
to  a  distance  of  three 

feet  in  diameter.    A  native  of  the 

vSouth. 


UN. — A  corruption  of  "one,"  and 
curiously  used  in  conjunction  with 
personal  pronouns  in  some  parts  of 
the  Union,  especially  among  the 
natives  of  the  State  of  Indiana. — 
See  HoosiER. 

'  Who  be  you'uN  ?' 

I  told  him. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied  as  he  held  out  his 
hand.  '  So  you'uN  is  he'uN,  be  it  ?  Glad  to 
soe  you.  VVe'uNs  hev  all  heard  of  you'UN.' 
—Detroit  Free  Press,  September  29, 1888, 


UNBLCACHCO     AMERICAN 

For   a    full    list    of 
terms,  see  Colored. 


—  A    negro, 
synonymous 


UNCLE. — A  familiar  title  for  a  negro, 
as  aunt  is  for  a  negress.  Both 
these  terms   are   mainly   confined 

to  elderly  black   people. Your 

UNCi.E. —  One's  self,  c.^.,  "  Did  you 
do  that?     Your  uncle  did,"   i.e.,   I 

did. Uncle  Sam. — A  nickname 

given  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  or  to  the  United  States 
Government  as  representing  the 
American  nation.  Its  origin  is 
thus  related : — 


Immediately  after  the  last  declaration  ot 
war  with  England,  Elbert  Andcison,  of  New 
York,  then  a  contractor,  visited  Troy  on  the 
Hudson,  where  was  concentrated,  and 
where  he  purchased,  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  beef,  jxirk,  etc.  The  inspectors 
of  these  articles  at  that  place  wore  Messrs. 
Ebenezer  and  Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter 
gentleman  (invariably  known  as  Unclk  Sam) 
generally  superintendfd  in  person  a  large 
number  of  workjnen,  who,  on  this  occassion, 
were  employed  inoverhauling  the  provisions 
purchased  by  the  contractor  for  the  army. 
The  casks  were  marked  '  E.  A. — U.  S.'  This 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fellow  in 
the  employ  of  the  Mt  ssrs.  Wilson,  who,  on 
being  asked  by  some  of  his  fellow-workmen 
the  meaning  of  the  mark(for  the  letters  U.S., 
for  United  States,  were  then  almost  entirely 
new  to  them),  s.iid,  he  did  not  know,  unless 
it  meant  Elbert  Anderson  and  U.nclk  Sam 
— alluding  exclusively,  then,  to  the  said 
Unclk  Sam  Wilson.  The  joke  took  among 
the  workmen,  and  passed  currently ;  and 
U.NCLE  Sam  himself  being  present,  was 
occasionally  rallied  by  them  on  the  increas- 
ing extent  of  his  possessions.  Many  of 
these  workmen,  being  of  a  character  deno- 
minated as  food  for  powder,  were  found, 
shortly  after,  following  the  recruiting  drum, 
and  pushing  toward  the  frontier  lines,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy 
and  of  eating  the  provisions  they  had  lately 
labored  to  put  in  good  order.  Their  old  jokes 
accompanied  them,  and  before  the  tirst  cam- 
paign ended  this  identical  one  first  appeared 
in  print:  it  gained  favor  rapidly,  till  it  pene- 
trated and  was  recognized  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  will  no  doubt  contmtie  so 
while  the  united  States  remain  a  nation.— 
Frost's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States. 

Uncle   Sam's  crib. — The 

Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


under-Bit. — A  mark  used  in  branding 
cattle.— Sfe  Brand, 


UNDER-coAT. — In   North  Carolina  a 
petticoat.    Compare  with  Coat. 
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UNDtnoRouND  Railroad. — This  term, 
no  longer  of  exclusive  meaning, 
was,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
applied  to  a  very  energetic  organi- 
zation for  enabling  slaves  to  escape 
to  the  Free  States  or  Canada. 


Union. — The  Confederacy  of  States 
known    as  the    United    States    of 

North  America. Union  .men. — 

Those  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  stood  out  against 
secession. 


Under-Hack. - 

Brand. 


-A   cattle    mark.— 5« 


I: 


Under  Hew.  —  A  term  which,  as 
applied  to  timber  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  explained  by  Haldemann  to 
denote  a  piece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square  to  come  up  to 
measure,  but  which  has  been 
hewn  in  such  a  manner  that,  while 
it  looks  full  size,  it  really  does  not 
hold  the  requisite  number  of  cubic 
feet. 


^      undisgruntleo. — See  Disgruntled. 


UNE8CAPABLE. — Not  to  be  escaped.  A 
factitious  form  ;  as  also  is 


Unfellowshipped. — Lrcking,  or  de- 
barred from  Church  fellowship  or 
social  recognition. 


Unhouse,  To. — To  render  homeless. 

The  cyclone  that  visited  Mount  Vernon, 
Illinois,  yesterday  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock, 
destroyed  nearly  three  liundrrd  residenrrs 
and  places  of  business,  and  unholskd  from 
1,200  to  1,500  people.  In  the  fall  of  the  walls 
many  persons  were  buried  under  the  debris, 
and  thirty-five  were  killed,  while  twice  as 
many  more  were  injured,  eight  or  ten  so 
seriously  that  their  recovery  is  doubtful.-- 
Montreal  Herald,  February  ai,  1888. 


UNivERSANiMus. — This  is  supposed  to 
be  an  invention  of  J.  Russell 
Lowell's.  It  means,  if  anything 
at  all,  a  more  complete  agreement 
than  is  expressed  by  its  more 
simple  and  orthodox  congeer 
"  unanimous." 


Unlaundered.  —  Undres.sed,   i.e., 
applied,  for  example,  to  shirts. 


as 


UP   AND    Dost!  —  I^ook   alive!     be 

quick  !    make   the  dust    fly  ! 

Up  country.  —  The   interior    or 

BACKWOODS       {q.V.).    UPLAND 

COTTON.  —  See    Cotton.  

Upper  house.  —  The  Senate 
as  distinct  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  is 
National  or  State.  First  used 
oflTicially  in  Massachusetts  in  1718. 
(See  Drake's  History  of  Boston,  p. 
558.)  "  Lower  House,"  asapplii-d 
to  the  more  popular  branch  jf 
legislature,  originated  at  the  same 

time. Upper    tendo.m.  —  The 

fashionable  world. 

Upright. — In  Western  parlance,  a  leg. 
An  idiotic  perversion  of  words. 

Up-Town. — The  fashionable  quarter 
of   American    cities.  —  See    Down 

TOWN. 


m 


Unicorn  (Cant). — A  band  of  two  men 
and  one  woman,  or  vice  versd,  who 
work  together  in  a  thieving  part- 
nership. 


An  honored  guest  at  one  of  the  up-town 
hotels  recently,  was  a  portly  and  dignified 
old  lady.  She  was  dressed  in  rustling  black 
silk  and  a  stiff  white  cap,  and  even  the  clerk 
was  awed  by  her  presence  and  conversation, 
—American  Humorist,  1888. 
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ACHER.  —  A  htrdsman 
or  cow-boy,  to  both 
of  which  terms  it 
has  largely  given 
way .  From  the 
French. 


VALCDICTORIAN. — Thc     btudcHt      of     a 

college  who  pronounces  thc  vale- 
dictory oration  at  the  annual 
commencement  —  Wcbstcf. 


VAniETV  STonc. 

bazaar. 


-A  general  store  ;   a 


vietTABLE,— Vegetable  ivory.— S*'* 
IVORY  NUT. Vegetable  mar- 
row.— Also  called  the  alligator 

TEAR  (y .v.). Vegetable  OYSTER. 

— The  salsify.  Also  called  oyster- 

I'LANT. 


Vendibility. 
saleable. 


-The  quality  of  being 


'W 


VALLEv.  — In  New  England  a  valley 
becomes  a  "gulch";  or  in  the 
West  a  "hollow." 

VAMOOSE,  VAM08.  VAMOSE,  TO.  —  A  trUC 

Americanism  si,;»niiying  "  to  go," 
and  of  the  sanie  order  as  ske- 
daddle and  ABsguATULATE.  De- 
rived in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Spanish  imperative  vamos,  let  us  go, 
vamose  has  passed  into  the  general 
speech  of  the  American  people. 

A  couple  of  Mexicans  liad  robbed  Mike 
Doisey's  cabin  and  vamosed.— ^moicflK 
Humorist,  Sept.  i,  1888. 

To  VAMOSE  THE  RANCH,  Is  "  tO 

cl*'ar  out,"  though,  in  Spanish,  it  is 
a  familiar,  conversational  interjec- 
tion as  "  well,  come  now." 

Vaqucro. — A  cow-boy  or  herdsman. 
Ao^equivalent,  from  the  Spanish,  of 
the  French  vachey. 


Vara. — A  Spanish  lineal  measure, 
equal  to  thirty-nine  inches.  Occa- 
sionally heard  in  California. 


Vendue, — (i)  (French  vcndu  sold). — 
A  shameless  assignment  of  offices 
to  the  highest  bidders.  In  a  non- 
political  sense  uhe  word  was  used 
as  early  as  1754  in  Pennsylvania 
(Miltilucigi:t's  Tntvils,  p.  22).  PuHt. 
Amcriaviisms. (z)  Also  collo- 
quial in  the  West  Indies  for  an 
auction  sale. 

Vent. — A  cattle  brand. — See  Brand. 

Ventilate,  To. — Except  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  verb  to  persons,  there 
is  nothing  specially  American  in 
the  use  of  ventilate,  meaning  to 
make  known. 

VERTICAL  Saw. — An  outrageous  joke  ; 
a  dangerous  piece  of  horse-play. 

Vest.  —  Pull  down  your  vest. — 
Pull  yourself  together.  A  street 
catch-phrase,  origin.iting,  no  one 
knows  when  ;  employed  indiscrimi- 
nately, and,  in  the  lips  of  most 
persons,  of  doubtful  meaning,  bcin;,' 
a  phra.^H  and  nothing  more. 


neral  store;   a 


lality   or   being 


Veteran 

VtTtHAN. -A    soldier    who     J,     • 
during  the  Civil  VVnr  ^.  ,"'  u¥'''"S^ 
seven  veaisi  J.^  ^V'^*^  (^^'nch  Ins(P(| 
^vhich^StSl'^^^  period   ^'"• 
''sted  again    ^Tjf^  enhsted.  en- 

j-thfui  TLSf  tTf -^  •"' 

soldiers  by  the  Drnr^    f    '"''^'■^n 
/  me  process  aforesaid. 


Orr.cc    (Cant).  -  The 


Victualling 
stomach 


Vigilance  CoMviTTri.  ./ 
body  of  persons  uhn'^""5i*'*"«-^ 
are  intimidated  ]  ,r,e'. ''"'"  ¥''^^' 
gi'iJty  of  the  sami  J  •  ^'''■"^'  ^nd 
they^re  called  u do? ?*"'  ^'  'h"^« 
band  themsifves  fogether?"H^'"'"- 
and  punish  criminal!  f-r  '?  "^^'^^t 

tOLVNCHLAW(ij;|      ^'°S«'y  allied 


v.M-^Spirit;  energy;  activity. 

After  supper  tlieclnUr2  °-  '"■■"  at  cTincinL- 
^  ,  when  ti.ey  w,.,c  bon^^;, '.'^  'T  *"'  '«"•"  o  • 

Virgin  Oip Tho  *i 

^'•o'"  pine  tre:s'ZhL":r";""^ 

year  of  cutting.  ^  ^^'^   ^'f«' 


-Explained   by  quo. 


Virginia  Pokc 
tation. 

f.^O"t  a  dollar  ah.4T  hi'   '■"'""'   '<"   Ton. 
'Ills  dUuctalioii  of 


Dave   and  so  was  a  S  ^'"";''*  """-e  tha 
and   had  jjot  his  p,    1','''  »"'' al-alf  ahca 
/?ave  iiiaiilfested  cVp,,  '    **''    wa'med  n„ 
yraysoi,  ,0  incref  e''i,;'-•S'•a^daskc',i 
'  oilar,  so  as  to  oivn  il-     ^'a«es  to  half  a 
^""///T,  ,887.        ^'"^  '""'  ••»  chance.-/-/,; 

-      Virginia  ri-pt      ti 

'J'-^nce  as  Xnoun  in  K^gSd'"""''^ 

Vital    Stati.stics  --Tho 
"lents     of     hir.i,         .   •■'""oiince- 
"larriagei  ^''     '^««''>«-     ^"d 

(o^JaiS'X,^^  Z^;^"-  srATisncs-  report 
'^^Xn^^^.^"NewVor. 

'°res:^VtiiTb;'';ire"ne  "'^^^'•- 

secret.  In  Hnv»;  .    >  ^  '^  'Negroes  in 

Vowel.'    (Canti        r-- 
'>.anI.OL/.~*^''"^  ^^"'"  ""te! 

'"r"roa7^,;;-"^''-Canadian  term 

Jy5'>'t^^?^'!.^;^Vas  deacons  do. 

.^•r  ;vouid  i.uiid  JnV  ha;  f<;'Lj  •"!',  ^■"'"  '^ 

''   iiie  Keoiintv  '..'  .i,„  V-'         '^at  tlio  t.ioivn 
"should  beb'„i\   ^^.i-j'-'.-yraoun'; 
daown  ;  ^°  '"at  it  couldni  breal 

Ti"u;^}!^!-£™';.;^;|snn«h,yp,a;, 
strain;  "''''    '''ace    nais'   stan'    the 


III 


;s 


ABASH,  To. — To  cheat. 
'Jliis  term,  lluniyli 
undoubtedly  of  In- 
dian origin,  is  un- 
certain !n  deriva- 
tion. 


WABBLE,  To. — To  clatter  with  the 
tongue;  to  be  given  to  excessive 
talking.     Western. 

Wad.— A  slang  term  for  money.— See 

ClURM. 

Wacceo  Out. — A  Massachusetts  term 
for  tired  out ;  exhausted. 

Wagglctail. — The  lava  of  the  mos- 
quito.   A  variant  is  wriggler. 

Wagon, To. — To  convey  or  transport 
by  xvagon. 

Wain.— A  waggon.  This  Old  English 
term  is  still  colloquial  in  America. 

Wait'a-Bit  Trees. — A  facetious  term 
given  to  a  kind  of  bush.  The 
derivation  is  obvious  from  the 
following  quotation : — 

This  bush  generall);  i>uts  a  prompt  nuiclus 
on  the  most  saiif^uiiic  tciiipcraiiiem.  It 
stands  tliick  as  hair  on  a  don's,  liark,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  the  straiKht  steins  fi  oni  tlie 
size  of  a  pipe  stem  to  two  inrhesin  diainefcr. 
Lateral  branches  spring  out  from  every  stem 
so  thickly  as  to  makea  jungle  almost  impene- 
trable oven  of  themselves;  and  when  each 
is  armed  with  iunuuieiable  thorns,  bent  like 
fishhooks,  sharp  as  needles,  and  strong  and 
tough  as  bteel,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 


hunting  in  such  a  thicket  is  no  sport.— 
Huhaiil  Iniiu  Doiht'i  I'liiim  v  the  Cmil 
West. 


Wait  Upon,  To. — To  court;  to  pay 
attention  with  a  view  to  matri- 
mony. 

WAJ.K.  —  To        TAKIC       A       WALK.  —  A 

euphemism  signifying  dismissal. 
Employes  take  a  walk  not  to  return 
to  their  duties  when  dismissed. 

Some  time  ago  Tascott  worked  for  Berry, 
the  confectioner,  dispensing  soda  walii 
from  one  of  his  numerous  fountains  on  West 
Madison  Street.  The  fruit  syrups  and  tin; 
mineral  water  disappeared  with  an  alarming 
alacrity,  but  the  cash  returns  were  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  sales,  that  Mr.  Berry  con- 
cluded to  make  a  change  and  Tascott  took  \ 
w  .\LK.— Chicago  Ucnihl,  i8S8. 

Walking  papers  or  walking 

TICKET. — Letters  of  dismissal,  and 
generally  employed  with  a  political 
bearing.— Sa-    Behead    and   Di:- 

CAPITATE.  Walkist.  —  This 

villainous  form  denotes  a  profes- 
sional   pedestrian. Walk  out. 

—A  strike. 

Tho  WALK  OUT  of  birwoiv  rmployes,  di'- 
riilcd  upon  at  last  night's  inecting  of  the 
imion,  was  considerable  of  a  fizzle.  Loss 
than  thirty  men  left  their  work.  At  Yung 
and  Borcheri's  brewery,  where  eighty  men 
an-  cniploycd,  all  but  seven  agreed  to  forsake 
the  union  and  remain  at  woYk.—Chicago 
Inlir-Uiiiiii,  iSSS. 

Wall  Street. — A  thoroughfare  in 
name  and  something  more — the 
financial  centre  of  the  mercantile 
finance  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  Stock  E.xchange  of  New- 
York,    and    dates    back   to  1653, 


thoroughfare  in 
lething    more— the 

of  the  mercantile 
United  States.  It 
Eixchange  of  New 
es    back    to   1653- 


■\  protection   ai-ainst   ?L       ''''  '''" 
"f  the  aboriKines    'k  ''"''"'"'' 

ginning  it  u  5  th«'       '""^  '^e   be- 

its  merchants  Jr±iu'  '''^  '"•^". 
the  area  of  Lf;^^"^.^-''^"''i"« 
"ow  it  ranks  u.i?^""""^'  """' 
f-«t  European"  urse^  °r  '^"^ 
1835  onwards  it  h"  u  ^''■'"" 
centre  of  speculatii^i,,,^-     ^^^- 

V^-tr^Lop-sided;  said  of  ships  uith 


W'*LTiiNG  Giants —  \     \t        , 

for  a  curious  sn^^iL o^'^'^'t    '"'"^ 

Great  cylinders  of  sanJ'r"''"""'*"^- 

to    twenty    feet    in  "r    '""^  ^'S*^' 

•       ••earing  across   ft.«    .'''^meter,    ^.o 

verygracefu      '?ff,'"°'°"    '^^^   i« 

cohnnns  attend  ng  it  T,"^ ';'"« 
IS  the  stran-esf  »)„•  •  '''^  ^''^ct 
They  are  nevir  s^en"^.  '^aginable. 
summer  time    aS  h     ''^P'  '"  "^^ 

irequentinTu'ly  t£%''"^'"'"^«' 
beginning  in  snm-  •  -^  •^'^'''^  '^'^ir 
wind,  whih  snaTrh'""^'''"'  ^'^^'■'•'- 
of  sand  Se  thi  '''  "P  *  ''^"^^'d 
«tin,andthentLVi;r""^^'"&'-^iris 
and  moving  on4rdP°Tf°^'"^ 
not  like  the%ycione1"of  Th  %  "^ 
for    thev    mnv«       -fu  '  'ne  E.ast, 

noise,  a^d.rnsead'oh.''''^.  ^'"^'^ 
shaped,  are  of  the  sam?^  "?""'■ 
top  to  bottom     'Alf  ^^n^e. s'^e  from 

same,  be  nrboth  o-  "''?''°"  '«  the 

vancing"fhev  .'■'■'"'"'■  -^"^  '''d- 
cyhnder     AhfL   '^^'''  "P  '"to  the 

sa'^.d.t'nsSsagTLSh'r?'^^    °^ 

^n^es,.ood-siJd.st';S^'!r'; 
T-'vwsr/'.X  March  7,  ,SS8.  "^ 


W*«r  fCant)._The^n;^ 
'-;^^;7^'-:'^;:-   -..ian   she., 

--i;i^sicSi:^-^"iiins^ 

Jndian  name  for  thf.  aIL    •       ^'^^^ 
'or  me  American  elk. 

Warb. — A  son" T,^ .. 

A  Mang  expression. 


WAMBLE-CROPPrn  \ 

England  KrI.r'Sn  "^^'^ 
the    stomach        ui       ^'^i^ness   at 

heen  idiomatica  !  T^^  ^'- 
convey  the  idpa  «r  ,  ^'^'ended  to 
humih-ation  °^  abasement  and 


Paig^'ot^sS^'r,?"''"""^'   c^"'- 
of  a  species  o!  po  it  c',"n,?'"^""°" 
previously  in  vSe    *  i         7  "°' 
on  the  well-knm,n  u  ,'•'' as  based 
^^ergeants    n  rarH,^':>.t   of  drill- 
squad  of  rc"nnt«    /  ^   '""^   ^""^   a 
to  march  in  step  '   u  '^"•''  ,^'«  'hem 
there-pact  vefZ.  "^:  ""sout  as 
•' Left  lTetl*^^./°"'^h  the  ground. 

thepausesbetweeiNof  ~^^^'"' 
be.ng  twice  as  Lng°'s  tlfo""?^' 
tween   ^    a    r.„^  „  «  as  those  be- 

thattheidtaScamnJ'"^.''^^-^^' 
-Blaine-Ja^eS-G^  r"/  ■" -^^''"^ 
.this  caden^ed  4aS7e^-"^"  '" 
'n  a  Republican  ml.  •  °'"'.«'nated 
York,   where  ?n     "'^^^'ng  m  New 

Whes.TpaV  ^o^^c'r^t^^ 
!^olIe;.e  students V°an  ^f'"™.'"^ 
in  cadence  aftPr.h^^  stamping 
"gallerygods''dSn•n"'^""";°fthe 

intermissfon  ^t  the  n  °°  '°"^  ^" 
one  started  (he  Bkin/'^-  u  ^^n^^ 
took  inst,-mt ly    the  who?^'  '''^  '^'^ 

followed  suit"^  and  wS'tr^"^'^ 
>ng  was  over      h^  V^'^  "•eet- 

an  impromntn  "°'"^  ^"'"'"ed 
marchTKep  tj^ot" '  ^^'^ 
These  t.<,;--r.//p°o;ed  a  !"'"'•''■ 
uous   feature    of    m,-       conspic- 

Both  parties  invented  f  "^r'^"' 
^vhere    wfn^erSrTe"nfoS%- 


Washer  Lady 
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these  cadenced  sing-song  cries, 
wliich  almost  compelled  men  to 
march  in  step,  and  kept  up  the 
excitement  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  They  even  assumed  .1 
threatening  character  during  the 
days  immediately  following  the 
election,  when  the  result  was  still 
in  doubt,  and  might  easily  have 
become  war-cries  in  earnest  had  the 
suspense  continued  a  little  while 
longer.  During  this  campaign,  too, 
the  peculiar  .student  cheer  (Rah 
— Rah— Rah),  instead  of  the  old 
time  and  more  formal  "  Hurrah," 
repeated  three  times,  was  for  the 
first  time  generally  used  in  political 
ranks.  So,  too,  was  the  custom,  also 
borrowed  Irom  the  colleges,  of 
spelling  some  catch-word  in  unison, 
as  for  instance,  "soap!"  The 
separate  letters  were  pronounced 
in  perfect  time  by  several  hundred 
Voices  at  once. — Political  American- 
isms.   War  horse.  —  A  term 

likely  to  be  applied  to  any  ener- 
getic political  worker.  It  is  used 
derisively  as  well  as  in  an  honor- 
able sense.  The  combinations 
in  which  this  occurs  are  too 
numerous  for  specification,  but  one 
may  be  cited  as  peculiarly  effective 
phonetically;  "The  war  horse  of 
the  Shawangunk "  (pronounced 
"  Shongum,"  a  range  of  mountains 

in   Northern   New  Jersey). To 

GO  ON  THE  WAR-PAVH. — To  attack  ; 
to  be  in  fighting  mood.  A  phrase 
derived  from  Indian  warfare. 

WASHtR  Lady. — A  washerwoman. — See 
Lady. 

Walking  down  broadvv:  /,  one  sees  a 
wealth  of  dress  stufifs  and  colors,  but  there 
are  the  same  monotonous  effects  of  corset 
and  bustle  on  every  woman  one  meets,  from 
the  elegant  dame  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who 
cheerfuUjf  pays  two  or  three  hundred  dols.  for 
her  walking  dress,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
WASHER  LADv,  who  makes  her  own  dresses 
by  the  aid  of  a  cut  paper  pattern,  and  a 
monstrous  and  unnatural  figure  of  a  woman 
in  the  latest  style  fashion  journal.— Z)(i/Vj' 
Inter-Occan,  February  13,  1888. 


Waihoc  2tFHvn.— The  Washoe  Zef-fiyr 
(Washoe  is  a  pet  nickname  for 
Nevada)  is  a  peculiarly  scriptural 
wind,  in  that  no  man  knoweth 
"  whence  it  cometh."  That  is  to 
say,  where  it  originates.  It  comes 
right  over  the  mountains  from  the 
West,  but  when  one  crosses  the 
ridge  he  does  not  find  any  of  it  on 
the  other  side !  It  probably  is 
manufactured  on  the  mountain-top 
for  the  occasion,  and  starts  from 
there.  It  is  a  pretty  regular  wind 
in  the  summer  time.  Its  office 
hours  are  from  two  in  the  after- 
noon till  two  the  next  morning ; 
and  anybody  venturing  abroad 
during  those  twelve  hours  needs  to 
allow  ff ir  the  wind  or  he  will  bring 
up  a  mile  or  two  to  leeward  of  the 
point  he  is  aiming  at.  And  yet 
the  first  complaint  a  Washoe 
visitor  to  San  Francisco  makes,  is 
that  the  sea  winds  blow  so  there ! 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  that. — Marl<  Twain. 

Washouts. — Floods  are  so  called  in 
popular  parlance. 

Extinsive  washouts  near  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  have  caused  railway  trains  to  be  delayed 
since  l-'riday. — New  York  Herald,  March  27, 

188^. 

Wastage. — The  drippings  of  a  barrel, 
bo.x,  or  other  package. 

Watch  Out,  To.  —  In  Pennsylvania, 
this  idiom  is  the  equivalent  of  "  to 
look  out." 

Water. — Water  dcgs. — In  the  West 
SALAMANDERS  (q.v.)  are  so  named. 

Water  lot.— A  building  lot 

over  which  water  has  taken  a 
heavy  mortgage.  In  some  cases 
fraudulent  speculators  have  even 
sold  to  unwary  victims  plots  of 
land  situated  several  hundred  yards 
out  at  sea,  and  on  inspection  jeer- 
ing bystanders  have    offered    the 
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poor  consolation  that  the  sea  was 
receding  from  the  land  at  the  rate 

of  so  many  feet  in  a  century ! 

Watf.r  oats— Canada  rice  {q  v.). 

Watek    privilecjk. — The  aci- 

vautago  of  a  water-fall  in  streams 
suflicient  to  raise  water  for  driving 
water  heels,  or  a  place  affording 
such  vantage. Water  pup- 
pies. —  The     same     as    grounu 

PUPPIES. W  ATER  SPOUTS. — 

Dodge  thus  describes  the  American 
usage  as  regards  this  word  : — 

Almost  all  positions  of  the  high  plains  .nre 
orrasionally  visited  by  most  tenilic  rain- 
storiim,  so  scvc^re  that  they  have  the  general 
name  \vati:ksi'olts.  Tliecitrntity  of  water 
ponrfd  from  the  rlomls,  ami  .ho  eflert  pro- 
tliircd,  art'  so  apparently  incredible  that  I 
would  hesitate  to  describe  them  but  that  the 
f.icts  are  perfectly  known  to  every  plainsman. 
These  storms  generally  occm'  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  sniliy  dav,  ;incl,  in  leathering  and 
coming  up,  h.ive  all  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  thunderstorm.  TJie  rain,  however, 
does  nut  fall  in  drops,  but  in  streams  as  if 
poured  from  the  strainer  of  a  shosver  bath. 
As  the  myriads  of  streams  art"  caught  by  the 
wind  aiul  deflected  from  thtir  direct  course, 
they  present  an  appearance  of  sheets  or 
waves  of  water,  and  form  in  the  air 
thousands  of  mimic  cascades  of  every 
conceivable  variety;  n^  \\  f.iUiiiK  in  a 
smooth,  unbroken,  inclined  sheet,  now 
flyi;itr  into  an  inliiiity  of  jets,  down  or  up, 
or  sideways,  as  if  fretted  by  opposing  rocks. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  more 
disagreeal)le  than  these  storms;  and  when 
the  deluge  of  rain  is,  as  is  often  the  case, 
accompanied  by  huge  rounded  lumps  and 
shi'peless  chunks  of  ice,  they  become  really 
very  serious. 

Water- WITCH. — (i)  A  dowser;  a 
diviner  of  the  presence  of  water 
by  means  of  the  divining  rod. 


Waving    the    Bloody    Shirt. — 
See  Bloody  shirt. 


WAX,  To. — To  overcome  difficulties, 
or  to  obtain  an  advantage  by  dip- 
lomatic  measures. Wax- 
myrtle. — This  is  generally  called 

theCANDLE-BERRY  MYRTLE,  CandleS 

being    made    from     the    wax    it 
supplies. Wax-plant    (/1/oho- 


tfota  utti/Iora). — This  is  more  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Indian  pipe 
(iv). 

WAV.  —  A  corruption  of  "  away," 
%vhich  is  frequently  heard,  en.,  "  He 
comes  from    i.'rty  back." Way- 

PARINC  TREE  (ViburHU,)!  i(Vtttinoi(l(S). 

— A  straggling  shrub,  other  popular 
names  for  which  are  tangle-legs 

and    HOHBLE -HUSH.  Way-up 

spread. — A  good  feast  ;  something 
superlative  in  the  matter  of  eating 
and  drinking. 

Weaken,  To,  i.e.,  to  grow  weak;  to 
abandon  an  undertaking ;  to  give 
way.  A  phrase  much  in  vogue  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  Chkaf^o  Tribune  has  for  weeks  begged 
Blaine  to  recant.  It  h:is  gone  so  far  as  to 
outline  a  little  talk  that  he  ought  to  inake. 
Hut  the  gentleman  frou)  Maine  still  carries  an 
obdurate  heart  and  a  stift  neck.  Iftht.o  is 
any  wkakkning  it  must  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Tribune.— Dallas  News,  1888. 

These  men  (bullies  or  bad  men)  are,  ot 
course,  used  to  brrK.vling,  and  are  not  only 
sure  sliots,  but,  what  is  eipially  important, 
able  to  draw  their  weapons  with  marvel- 
lous (piickness.  They  think  nothing  what- 
ever of  murder,  and  are  the  dread  and  terror 
of  their  associates  ;  yet  they  are  very  chary 
of  takitig  the  life  of  a  man  of  good  standing, 
and  will  often  weakkn  and  back  down  at 
once  if  confronted  fearlessly.  With  many  of 
tliem  their  courage  arises  from  confidence  in 
tlieir  own  powers  and  knowledge  of  the  fear 
in  which  they  are  he\d.— Ranch  Life  in  the 
Far  West. 

WEAK  FI8H.— The   SQUETEAGUE  {q.v.). 

Weak  Sister. — An  unreliable  person. 

Wear. — To  wear  a  name ;  a  facetious 
manner  of  stating  one's  name.  "  I 
weay  the  name  of  So-and-so." 

Then  I  said  aloud,  in  a  firm  voice, '  Father. 
I  cannot,  cannot  wear  the  name  of  Samuel. 
—.Mark  Twain's  Screamers. 

To  WEAR  THE  COLLAR. — To  be 

subject  to  control. 
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We-Men 


Wearables 

apparel. 


—  Clothes;   wearing 


der,    it    is   called    weeding    the 

SWAG. 


Weather.  St  Ri  ps.  —  Sandbags; 
draught-excluders. 

Weather-strips  in  felt  and  rubber,  to 
kcnp  out  cold  and  dust ;  for  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail,  by  the  Roberts'  Hardware  Com- 
pany, 1640  and  164a,  Larimer-street.— /4rfv/. 
!»i  Dawn  Republican,  1888. 

Wedding  Anniversaries. — Americans 
have  somewhat  fancifully  amplified 
the  idea  contained  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  silver  and  golden  weddings. 
The  following  list  will  show  to 
what  extremes  this  pleasing  fancy 
has  been  carried. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  first  year  comes  the 
cotton  wedding.  At  two  years  comes  the 
p.nper.  At  three  the  leather.  At  the  close  of 
live  comes  the  wooden.  At  the  close  of 
seven  the  friends  assemble  at  the  woollen, 
ten  comes  the  tin.  At  twelve  the  silken 
^-  '  the  fine  linen.  At  fifteen  the  crystal 
v/f;  Iding.  At  twenty  the  friends  gather  with 
•'  iliina.  At  twenty-five  the  married 
ciplc,  who  have  been  true  to  their  vows  for 
(luarter  of  a  century,  are  rewarded  with 
jilver  gifts.  From  this  period  forward  the 
tokiiiis  of  cst(;eni  become  rapidly  more 
valuable.  When  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
is  reached  they  are  presented  with  pearls. 
At  the  fortieth  come  rubies.  At  the  fiftieth 
occms  the  golden  wedding.  Beyond  that 
time  the  aged  couple  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  many  gifts  in  peace.  If,  however,  by  any 
possibility  they  should  reach  their  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary,  they  are  presented  with  the 
rarest  gifts  to  be  obtained  at  the  celebration 
of  their  diamond  wedding. 

Wedges. — To  knock  out  the  wedges. 

— See  under  Knockdown. Maul 

AND    WEDGES. — See    under    Maul. 

Wedge    tent.  —  A  common 

shaped   tent,   similar   to    the   tcnte 
d'abri  of  the  French. 


Weeding  (Cant). — Taking  a  part  and 
leaving  the  balance  in  sucn  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  excite  suspicion. 
When  a  thief  abstracts  a  portion 
from  the  plunder  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  pals,  and  then  receives 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  remain- 


Weul!— (i)  The  American  use  of 
this  conversational  interjection  re- 
ceives a  flood  of  light  from  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Biglow  Papers : — 

Put  before  such  a  phrase  as  '  How  d'o 
do?'  it  is  commonly  short,  and  has  the 
sound  of  wul,  but  in  reply  it  is  deliberative, 
and  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which 
can  be  conveyed  by  difference  of  intonation, 
and  by  prolonging  or  abbreviating,  I  should 
vainly  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  heard 
ooa-ahl,  waM,  ahl,  wal,  and  sonieihing 
nearly  approaching  the  sound  of  the  le  in 
ablt.  Sometimes  before  I  it  dwindles  to  a 
mere  I,  as  '1  /  dunno.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  he  once  heard  five  wells,  like 
pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  price  of  land.  The  first  was  the 
ordinary  wul,  in  deference  to  custom  ;  the 
second,  the  long  perpending  ooalil,  with  a 
falling  inflection  of  the  voice  ;  the  third,  the 
same,  but  with  a  voice  rising,  as  if  in  des- 
pair of  a  conclusion,  into  a  plaintively  nasal 
whine ;  the  fourth,  ujulh,  ending  in  the 
aspirate  of  a  sigh  ;  and  then,  fifth,  came  a 
short,  sharp  wal,  showing  that  a  conclusion 
had  been  reached. 

(2)  A  vulgarism  for  healthy. 


Many  men  invariably  express  surprise 
upon  seeing  General  Terry  that  his  health 
should  ever  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
newspaper  comment,  for  his  appearance  is 
that  of  a  perfectly  well  man. — Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  February  3,  18S8. 

-To  LIVE  WELL. — In  New  Eng- 


land to  be  good  humoredly  drunk 
— in  that  state  when  everything  is 
of  a  roseate  hue. 


We-Men. — The  fierce  military  spirit 
of  the  South  was  shown  in  the 
scorn  and  contempt  which  they 
heaped  on  men  who  refused  to  go 
out  to  battle.  In  Texas  they  were 
called,  with  a  play  on  the  word, 
women  (in  the  South  often  pro- 
nounced wee  men),  and  a  hint  at 
their  former  gasconade  as  to  what 
we  could  do — we-men.  Some  boasted 
that  one  Southerner  could  whaU 
ten  Yankees. 
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could  vjhat? 


Wenoigo. — A  term  denoting  a  hob- 
goblin among  the  Northern  Indians. 

WtNT. — Let  her  went! — A  slang 
expression  indicative  of  surrender 
and  abandonment — Let  it  go  ! 

Werowamce. — A  chief  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

WE8AND  (Cant).— The  throat. 

West. — A  rough-and-ready  popular 
territorial  division  embracing  that 
part  of  the  Union  lying  beyond  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Carolina,  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
littoral.  Variants  are  Far  West, 
Great  West,  Wild  West — a  country 
of  almost  boundless  extent  and 
enormous  capabilities. West- 
erner.— A  native  of,  or  resident  in 
the  Western  States  of  the  Union. 

Western  reserve. — A  name 

formerly  given  to  a  tract  of  country 
reserved  by  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, at  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
the  North-west  Territory  to  the 
United  States.  In  i8oo,  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  tract  was  relinquished 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  reserving  the  right  to  the  soil 
and  disposing  of  it  in  small  lots  to 
settlers  (from  which  sales  were  ob- 
tained its  magnificent  school-fund), 
whil  the  Indian  titles  to  the  rest 
of  the  soil  were  bought  up  by  the 
General     Government.  —  Wheeler's 

Dictionary. West    pointer. — 

A  cadet  at  the  U.S.  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point — an  establish- 
ment answering  to  Sandhurst  and 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich  in  England. 

Wet. — To  VOTE  or  go  wet  (or  dry, 
q.v.). — To  vote  against  prohibition 
in  the  licensing  question. 


In  Missouri  eiphty-two  counties  and 
twenty  towns  liave  voted  on  the  licence 
question;  forty-nine  counties  iiave  voted 
WET,  and  thirty-thruo  dry.  Thirteen  of  the 
twenty  towns  went  dry,  and  seven  wkt. — 
The  American,  i8S8. 

The  ri,.)eated  contests  in  Atlanta  have  liad 
the  effect  of  dividing  the  regular  party  iikmi, 
and  of  making  the  black  vol(?  an  important 
factor,  a  power  most  earnestly  to  be  sought 
by  both  WETS  and  drys.—Philadilpiiia 
Bulletin,  February  27,  1888. 

Wet    diggings.  —  A  miner's 


term  for  diggings  situated  near  a 
river. 

Whale  Away,  To. — To  talk  without 
let  or    hindrance,  with  force  and 

vigor    to    boot. Whaler. —  A 

big   strapping  fellow,  or  an  event 
or  object  of  imposing  proportions. 

Whap-Over,  To. —  A  New  England 
e.xpression,  signifying  to  overturn 
with  violence ;  to  knock  over. 

Whapper,  Jaw — See  Jimbeu  jaw. 

Wharf  Boat. — On  the  Western  rivers, 
the  height  of  the  water  is  so  vari- 
able that  a  fixed  wharf  would  be 
useless.  In  its  place  is  used  a 
rectangular  float,  in  part  covered, 
for  the  reception  of  goods,  or  for  a 
dram-shop.  It  is  generally  aground 
on  the  shore  side,  and  is  entered 
by   a  plank  or  movable   platform. 

This  is  a  whar/  boat. — Dartlctt. 

To  wHARF-ur. — In   New   England 
to  embank  ;  to  pile  up  earth. 

What  For  A. — What  kind  of  a.  This 
idiom,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  [q.v.],  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  German 
Was  fur  cin. 

Wheal,  To. — To  swell ;  to  pout.  An 
obvious  relation  exists  between 
this  idiom  and  the  weals  or  swell- 
ings raised  by  heating. 
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Wheat  and  Indian. — A  mixture  of 
wheaten  flour  and  maize  meal. 

Wheaton,  To. — A  West  Point  cadet's 
colloquialism  for  "to  malinger" 
or  "to  pretend  sickness."  Dr. 
Wheaton  was  once  the  resident 
physician  at  the  Academy. 

Wheel.  — Wheelbarrow  -  boat. — 

a  stern-wheel   boat  (q.v.). 

Wheel  horse. — A  crony  ;  an  in- 
timate friend ;  or  a  leading  man. 
This  Western  term  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  almost  reverential 
esteem  in  which  horses  are  held. 
The  phrase  is  an  everyday  col- 
loquialism,    both    politically    and 

socially. To    grease    the 

wheels.  —  To  find  the  where- 
withal (generally  money)  for  carry- 
ing out  an  undertaking. 

Whelk. — A  synonym  for  a  wale,  a 
sore,  a  swelling,  and  a  pustule. 

Whiffet. — A  small  insignificant  man  ; 
a  whipper-snapper. 

Mr.  Henpeck  (a  very  small  man) — '  What 
shall  I  get  up  on  that  chair  for,  Mirandy  ? ' 

Mrs.  Henpeck  (very  large  and  masculine) 
-^'Get  up  on  that  chair,  you  insignificant 
little  WHIFFET,  so  I  can  box  your  ears  with- 
out having  to  stoop  over.  Get  up  ou  that 
chair !  Do  you  hear  ?  '—Texas  Si/tings,  Oct. 
20,  1888. 

Whiffle-Tree. — The  whipple-tree,  or 
bar  to  which  the  traces  of  a  leader 
are  attached. 

Just  ten  minutes  after  Ham  Cherry  was 
holding  up  the  whiffle-tree  with  one  hand 
and  drivnig  his  team  down  the  lane  to- 
ward the  field  on  a  sharp  trot,— American 
Humorist,  1888. 


Whigs.  — The  colonial  period  of 
American  history  knew  two  parties 
— Whigs  and  Tories — and  these  in 
their  pre-revolutionary  form  are 
hardly  entitled  to  recognition  in 
strictly    national    politics.     They 


were  merely  importations,  and  men 
belonged  to  one  party  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  predilections  of 
their  forefathers  in  the  mother- 
land. When,  however,  the  disturb- 
ing questions  arose  which  led  to 
the  Revolution,  party  lines  became 
marked  for  local  causes,  the  Whigs, 
as  a  general  thing,  declaring  for 
independence,  while  the  Tories 
remained  loyal  to  the  Crpwn,  or, 
at  most,  favored  passive  resistance. 
After  independence  was  achieved, 
"Tory"  ceased  to  be  recognized 
as  a  party  name,  and  was  popularly 
used  only  as  a  term  of  opprobrium. 
The  Whigs  survived,  but  shortly 
divided  on  the  then  young  State- 
rights  question  into  "  Particular- 
ists "  and  "Strong  Government 
Whigs."  The  former  were,  to 
adopt  modern  phraseology,  "  State- 
rights  men,"  while  the  latter 
favored  centralization,  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  less  awkward 
title  of  Federalist  (q.v-),  and 
the  Whig  name  temporarily  dis- 
appeared, to  be  revived  in  i8:io, 
when  it  at  once  commanded  a  con- 
siderable following,  but  was  not 
strong  enoc-gh  to  achieve  success 
until  1848,  when  it  elected  General 
Zachary  Taylor  to  the  presidency, 
defeating  the  Democrats  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  half  a  century. 
Their  last  appearance  on  the 
political  battle-field  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1852,  but  there  are 
still  living  old  Whigs  who  fondly 
cherish  the  memory  of  what  was 
once  a  "  grand  old  party."  — 
Political  Americanisms. 

Whip.   To. — To   surpass;    to  outvie, 
e.g.,   "To  whip  all  creation"  is  a 

favorite   Yankee    simile. Whip 

POOR  Will  (Antrostomus  vociferus). 
— A  common  Southern  bird  with 
many  names,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  CHUCK  will's  widow 
and  BULL  bat  (q.v.).  Other  species 
sometimes    receive    these    names. 
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Whip-sawing.  —  The  accept- 
ance of  fees  or  bribes  from  two 
opposing  persons  or  parties.  It  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in  the 
New  Yorl<  State  assembly,  and  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  whip- 
saw  of  mechanics,  which  cuts  both 
ways. 

Whisker  (Cant). — A  big  lie  ;  equiva- 
lent to  a  "  whopper." 

Whiskey   Bloat.  —  A     confirmed 

whiskey       tippler.  Whiskey 

Jack  (Gcwniluscristatus). — The  blue 
JAY. Whiskey  mill. — A  grog- 
shop is  thus  known  in   the  West. 

Whiskey  plant,  or  whiskey 

ROOT. — Sec  the  following  quotation. 

It  is  what  tlie  Indians  call  Pic-o-ke.  It 
grows  in  Southern  Texas,  on  the  range  of 
sand-hills  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
in  gravelly,  sandy  soil.  The  Indians  eat  it 
for  its  exhilaratinp  effect  on  the  system,  it 
producing  precisely  the  same  as  alcoholic 
drinks,  It  is  sliced  as  you  would  a  cucum- 
ber, and  these  small  pieces  chewed,  the 
juice  swallowed,  and  in  about  the  same  time 
as  comfortably  tight  cocktails  would  stir  the 
divinity  within  you  this  indicates  itself; 
only  its  effects  are  what  I  might  term  a  little 
more  k-a-v-o-r-t-i-n-g,  giving  rather  a  wider 
scope  to  the  imagination  and  actions. — AVtc 
Orleans  Picayune,  1888. 

-Whiskey    ring. — A    ring    of 


right    and 
quantities. 


wrong   being    variable 


whiskey  dealers  who,  through  the 
connivance  of  Government  officials, 
were  enabled  to  evade  the  revenue 
laws,  and  amass  large  fortunes. 
The  ring  was  temporarily  broken 
up  in  1875. — Political  Americanisms. 

Whiskey  skin. — A  concocted 

drink  of  whiskey,  sugar,  crushed 
ice,  and  mint. 

Whistler  or  Whistle-Wing. — The 
golden-eye  (i/.r.). 

White. — A  slang  usage  denoting  a 
high  meed  of  praise,  white  being 
the  emblem  of  "  straightness  "  in 
a  man  or  thing  ;  of  course  the 
epithet    is    comparative,    ideas  of 


Put  Huck  through  as  bully  as  you  cm, 
pard,  for  anybody  that  knowed  him  will  tell 
you  that  he  was  one  of  the  whitkst  men 
that  was  ever  in  the  mines. — Mark  Ticain's 
The  Innoccnta  at  Home,  p.  21. 

All  right;  tell  them  to  send  along  a  tender- 
foot who's  posted  on  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
want  a  iirst-class  display.  We'll  pay  all  his 
expenses  and  use  him  WHITK.  He'll  have  tlie 
biggest  time  he  ever  had.  You  come  out 
with  him  and  show  him  the  way,  and  we'll 
use  you  whitk  ioo.— Detroit  Free  Press, 
September  i,  1888. 

White    caps. — A    mysterious 

organization  in  Indiana,  who  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  administer 
justice  to  offenders  independent 
of  the  law.  They  go  at  night 
(lisgui.-ed,  and  seizing  their  victim, 
gag  and  hind  him  to  a  tree  while 
they  administer  a  terrible  whip- 
ping. Who  they  are  is  not  known, 
or  if  known  no  one  dares  to  make 
a  complaint  against  them.  They 
are  trying  to  correct  and  purify 
society,  a  work  for  which  they  do 
not  consider  the  machinery  of  the 
law  adequate.  They  are  particu- 
larly severe  against  wife-beaters, 
but  a  spell  ago  an  offender  of  that 
class  escaped  because  the  leader 
of  the  white  caps  did  not  show  up 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He 
attempted  to  lick  his  own  wife 
and  got  the  worst  of  it,  so  that 
h2  was  laid  up  for  a  week  or  more. 
Another  time  a  common  drunkard, 
who  had  been  notified  that  he  was 
to  have  temperance  whipped  into 
him,  got  off  because  the  fizz's  were 
on  a  big  "drunk"  themselves. 
There  are  a  good  many  reformers 

of    that    sort    in    the    world. 

White    fish.  —  The    Menhaden 

(q.v.). White     frcst.  —  The 

universal     term     when    speaking 

of  hoarfrost. White  house. — 

The  President's  official  residence  at 

Washington. White     league. 

— An  organization  formed  in  the 
South  in  1874  to  check  the  growth 
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political  party  localised  in  Louisi- 
ana.  White    man's    fly. — An 

Indian  name  for  the  honey-bee. 
This  insect  is  not  indigenous  to 
America,  but  was  imported  by  the 
early  settlers. Mean  whtte,  or 

WHITE   TRASH. — ScC    POOK   WHITES. 

White  -  oak      cheese.  —  A 

cheese,  hard  and  tough  as  can 
well   be  imagined  ;    a  product    of 

skim     milk. White  -  tailed 

DEER. — See  Black-tailed  deer. 
White  walnut  or  long  wal- 
nut [biglaus  cinerea). — A  beautiful 
tree  with  wide-spreading  branches. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit,  rich  in  oil, 
serves  as  a  dye,  and  hence  its 
popular  name  of  butternut,  which 
was  also  applied  to  Confederate 
troops  dressed  in  uniforms  of  home- 
spun cloth  which  owed  its  color  to 
the  nut.  The  name  white  ivalnnt 
is  derived   from   the  color  of  the 

wood. White  -  wood.  —  The 

tulip  tree  [q.v.]. 

Whit- Plotting. —A  Nantucket  term 
for  friendly  visiting. 

Whole  Cloth. — An  expressive  usage 
obtains  in  reference  to  this  word 
in  which  the  idea  of  thoroughness 
is  conveyed.  Thus  a  lie  or  a 
truth  made  out  of  whole  cloth  is 
an  out-and-out  falsehood,  or  the 
reverse ;  in  which  there  is  no 
admixture  of  truth. 

You  can  say  for  ine  tliat  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  statement,  which  was 
manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth.  Not 
only  is  the  statement  untrue  in  every 
particular,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for 
even  a  runior  of  that  sort. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  April  29,  18S8. 

This  charge  against  the  fair  name  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous, 
malicious  and  groundless  lies  ever  manu- 
factured by  that  vile  journal.  That  the  lie 
is  made  out  of  whole  cloth  is  evident  by 
the  fact,  that  while  this  alleged  banquet  was 
being  held  I  was  on  my  journey  Ho  Chicago, 


Mrs.  Langtry  having  been  ill  for  some  time 
before  I  was  summoned. — Neiu  York  World, 
March  5,  1888. 

-Whole-footed,  whole- 


hearted, and  whole-souled,  are 
popular  cant  terms,  used  with  a 
profusion  and  want  of  discrimina- 
tion which  has  utterly  destroyed 
their  original  meaning.  Any  de- 
vising man,  who  invites  a  crowd  to 
"  drink's  all  around,"  is  instantly 
praised  as  a  ivhole-footcd  man  ;  and 
the  calculating  speculator,  who 
gives  a  piece  of  land  for  a  church 
with  a  view  to  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  adjoining  lots,  which  he  retains, 
appears  in  the  newspapers  as  " a 
noble,  t^/(i(/i;-soKW gentleman,  whose 
liberality  will  earn  him  the  thanks 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  coming  generations." 

Whole  team. — Sec  Team. 

International  courtesy  by  a  distinguished 
English  physician  and  surgeon.  We  publish 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Wharton  P.  Hood.  I  am 
sure  that  if  this  whole-souled  gentleman 
should  ever  visit  New  York  City,  he  will  be 
extended  a  right  royal  welcome  by  Manhat- 
tan Athletic  CXub.—Manhiittun  Alhh'-c  Club 
Chronicle,  r888. 

Why,  Certainly  ! — An  Eastern  phrase 
— one  of  the  more  delicate  American 
catch-phrases,  signifying  either 
acquiescence,  or  employed  as  a 
variant  of '  Well,  really  !  " 

Whyo. — See  Dead-rabbits. 

wicopv. — The  leatherwood  {q.v). 

WiDE-AwAKEs. — During  the  first  Lin- 
coln campaign  (i860),  torch-light 
processions  were  as  popular  as  they 
are  now.  One  of  these  was 
ordered  by  the  Republicans  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  :  and  some  of  the 
participants,  clerks  in  a  large  dry- 
goods'  establishment,  provided 
themselves  with  capes  and  caps  of 
glazed  cloth  to  protect  their  cloth- 
ing from  the  torch-drippings.    The 
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marshall  of  the  occasion,  having  an 
eye  for  uniformity,  collected  these 
men  and  placed  them  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  where  they  attracted 
much  notice.  The  idea  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  nide-auHike  Re- 
publicans ;  all  the  local  clubs  were 
uniformed,  other  towns  and  states 
followed  suit,  and  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  the  Northern  States 
were  mustered  in  the  'd'tik-awahe 
ranks.  The  organization  and  drill 
was  semi-military,  and  many  a 
soldier,  who  subsequently  fought 
in  the  Union  cause,  thus  received 
his  first  training.  The  Democrats 
caught  up  the  iclea,  and  organized 
clubs  called  little  giants  iq.v.), 
on  a  similar  plan,  in  honor  of 
their  candidate,  the  Hon.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  These  also  served  as 
training  schools  for  Northern 
soldiers.  The  name  wide-auvke 
was,  as  early  as  1853,  applied  to 
the  know-nothings  {q.v),  and  the 
light-colored  soft  felt  hats,  which 
they  were  supposed  to  wear,  were 
termed  ii'iJe-aii'ii/;e  hats.  —  I'oJitical 
Atnericanhins. 

Wife  (Cant). — A  fetter  fixed  on  one 
leg  only. 

Wiggle,  To. — To  wriggle. 

Ball  is  popular  with  tlie  boys.  lie  is  a 
genial  fellow  in  his  relations  with  men,  but 
as  a  state  scnrttor  his  recotd  was  not  such  as 
to  commend  him  to  public  favor.  During 
the  great  railroad  fight  last  winter  and  last 
spring  he  wiggleo  in  and  wiGGi-EDout,  was 
here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  and  no- 
body could  ever  tell  what  he  favored  or 
where  he  stood.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  an  imcompromising  friend  of  the  people 
during  that  great  fight. — Missouri  Republican, 
February  16,  1S88. 

Wiggle-tail. — The   larva  of 


the  mosquito. 

WiGWAiM. — Primarily  an  Indian  word, 
meaning  a  cabin  or  hut.  The 
Tamm.any  Society  of  Philadelphia 


called  its  place  of  meeting  a  wigwam 
as  early  as  1789,  and  during  the 
Harrison  cahipaign  (see  Log  cabin, 
etc.),  log  cabins  were  used  as 
campaign  meeting  places  under  the 
same  name.  As  early  as  1859-60, 
huge  buildings  of  rough  boards 
were  erected  for  political  purposes 
in  large  towns,  and  the  practice  has 
been  kept  up  ever  since.  These, 
too,  are  knovv-n  as  u>igu^ams. 

My  native  stream— its  bosom  never 
The  Red  Man  more  may  see; 

The  Pale  face  rears  his  wigwam 
Wliere  oiu'  Indian  hunters  roved  ; 

Ilis  hatchet  fells  the  forest  fair 
Our  Indian  maidens  loved. 

—lliyunt's  Last  oj  the  Red  Man 

— See  Council  fires. 

Wild  Cat. — A  bank  in  Michigan,  bore 
a  wild  cat  or  a  panther  on  its  face 
as  a  vignette.  The  bank  proved 
utterly  insolvent  after  having 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  notes, 
and  for  many  year.-i  afterwards  all 
irresponsible  banl.s,  which  then 
abounded,  were  designated  as  wild 
cat  banks,  and  their  notes,  often 
very  curtly  and  severely,  as  wild 
cats. 

Kvery  State  in  the  Uiiion  should  rigidly 
proscribe  and  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
the  WILD  CAT  and  one-horse  banking  con- 
cerns which  have  produced  so  nnich  mis- 
chief, and  brought  discredit  on  all  banking 
institutions. — A'tti^  York  Sun. 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  all 
bogus  and  swindling  concerns,  such 

as  WILD  CAT  MINES,  WILD  CAT 
WHISKEY. 

There  were  more  mines  than  miners, 
True,  not  ten  of  these  mines  were  yielding 
rock  worth  liauliiig  to  a  mill,  but  everybody 
said,  '  Wait  till  tlie  shaft  gets  down  where 
the  ledge  comes  in  solid,  and  then  ycu  will 
see  ! '  So  nohody  was  discouraged.  These 
were  nearly  all  wild  cat  mines,  and  wholly 
worthless,  but  nobody  believed  it  then. — 
Rou falling  It. 

Those  were  wild  cat  days,  and  this  was 
a  WILD  CAT  broker.  Ten  minutes  later,  Mr 
TuUingwonb-Gordon    received    a     notice 
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which  infoMiied  hi:n  'A  ll:c  fact  that  iie  was 
expected  to  put  tip  his  margin  for  fifty 
thousand  shares  of  Snorting  Geyser.— y'«cA', 

1888. 

Wild    cattle.  —  A    strange 

breed  of  wild  cuttle  is  found  in 
the  high  hills  skirting  the  Umpqua 
valley,  Oregon.  In  the  mountains, 
near  RidiUes  and  Rosebud,  tliey 
aro  probably  most  plentiful,  but 
they  do  not  ven'.ure  dc.vn  in  the 
valley  much.  They  stay  on  the 
hills,  and  get  water  on  the  living 
springs  which  rise  there.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  concealed  in 
the  dense  growth  of  oak  and  fir  in 
these  mountains.  There  is  heavy 
underbrush,  too,  so  that  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  them.  They  i^o 
in  bands  of  six  or  eight  usually, 
but  at  night  a  herd  of  forty  or  fifty 
get  together  and  lie  down  in  the 
same  yard — that  is,  they  sleep  in 
the  same  spot,  wliicli  is  usually  a 
secluded  place  among  the  trees. 
The  cattle  are  of  all  colors,  and 
wilder  than  deer.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  a  shot  at  them  for 
the  reason  that  their  scent  is  so 
keen.  A  peculiarity  about  these 
cattle  is  that  their  eyes  and  horns 
are  jet  black.  The  retina,  iris,  and 
the  whole  apple  of  the  eye  are 
one  mass  of  black.  The  horns, 
too,  while  being  black  as  ink,  are 
long  and  sharp.  Brought  to  bay, 
the    Oregon    tcild  cattle  are    very 

wicked  fighters. Wild  land. — 

Unsettled  land.     A  Western  term. 

Wild     rice.  —  The     folles 

AvoiNES  (q.v.)  of  the  early  French 

settlers. Wild  train   or  wild 

CAT  train. — A  train  not  scheduled 
on  the  time-table. 

It  will  bo  rcincinbered  at  that  tiine  the 
Montreal  night  express  was  thrown  from  the 
track  near  Coon's  crossing,  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  road,  by  a  wild  cat  engine  that 
had  been  turned  loose  at  the  Mcchanicsvillc 
yards  by  an  evil-disposed  person. — Missouri 
liepubUcan,  Feb.  23,  1888. 

A  bad  collision  occurred  this  morning  on 
the    Iowa    Central,    two    miles    north    of 


Hauipioii.  The  dispatcher  at  Marshalltown 
was  at  fault,  forgetting  a  wild  train  that 
was  running  north  from  Marshalltown, — 
Daily  Intcr-Ocum,  March  7,  1888. 


Williams;  Blue  Williams  {Texas). — 
100  dollar  and  50  dollar  bills  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

A  Texan  once  told  me,  with  a  fierce  glitter 
of  satisfaction  in  his  eye,  that  he  had  100,000 
dollars  in  Williams  laiil  up  against  that 
day,  which  was  certain  to  come,  when  he 
could  exchange  it,  dollar  with  dollar,  for 
greenbacks.  The  poor  fellow !  1  should 
much  prefer  a  draft  for  ten  cents  on  the  Old 
Lady  of  California-street.— OrtT/dHi/  Mail. 


WiLMOT  Proviso. — A  measure  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  David 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1846, 
absolutely  excluding  slavery  from 
the  new  territories  then  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico.  The 
measure  was  debated  at  great 
length,  and  finally  suffered  defeat, 
but  the  agitation  led  to  the  first 
formation  of  the  free  soil  party 
(q.v.). — Political  A mcticanisms. 

Wind  Up,  To. — To  give  a  quietus  to 
an  antagonist ;  to  "  settle  one's 
hash." 

Once  again  Madison  Square  Garden  is  the 
scene  of  a  tramping  match.  It  may  be  the 
last  r.ice  that  will  be  held  in  the  old  garden  ; 
it  is  so  aimounced,  and  the  announcement 
may  have  as  much  truth  in  it  as  that  which 
detailed  the  fact  that  John  L.  Sullivan 
would  act  as  starter  for  the  men  instead  of, 
as  is  usual  with  him,  winding  ui'  a  man. — 
New  York  World,  May  7,  1888. 

To  wind  up  one's  worsted. — 


To  give  the  last  turn  of  which  an 
undertaking  is  capable. 

Winery. — A  distillery  for  wines. 

Juan  Gallegos  is  building  a  filtering  ar- 
rangement for  the  furnishing  of  pure  watai' 
for  the  Gallegos  wineky.  One  hundred  tons 
of  gravel  will  be  needed  as  a  part  of  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
filter.— Saw  Francisco  Weekly  Chronicle,  July 
2G,  1888. 
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WiNTCR. — To  WINTER  KILL. — To  be 
killed  by  winter  frosts. Winter 

BERRY.  — The     ALDER     (qv.).  

Winter  cherry. — The  ground 
CHERRY.  —  A  recent  introduction 
into  American  market  gardens. 


Wipe  Out,  To. — To    kill;    to    exter- 
minate ;  to  .'tnnihilate. 

^^exican  aulborities  arc  taking  all  nossiblo 
measures  to  wipe  out  Uernal's  band  of 
outlaws.— l/«ssoHr»  Republican,  Feb.  2a,  1888. 


Wme,  WIRES.— The  telegraph. To 

wire. — To  send  a  telegram.  All 
these  forms  are  now  colloquial  in 

English    commercial    circles. 

WiRED-up. —  Vexed  or  irritated. 
Wire-puller.  —  The  unsus- 
pected political  manager  who 
causes  events  to  take  place,  as 
does  the  operator  of  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  himself  being  invisible, 
and  the  machinery  concealed. 

In  view  of  the  wire-pulling  done  last 
night  and  early  this  morning,  the  result  was 
not  a  surprise  to  any  of  the  inside  operators. 
—Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,   Feb.   23, 

1888. 

Wise,  to. — Said  of  a  top  when  reel- 
ing* 

Witness  Trees. — Trees  used  as  land- 
marks. 


woBALL  (Cant). — A  milkman. 


Wolverine   State.  —  The 

Michigan. 


State   of 


Wood. — To  wood  up. Wooding 

place. — Terms  connected  with  the 
Mississippi  steamer  traffic  denoting 
the  process  of  taking  on  board 
fresh  supplies  of  fuel.    To  wood  up 

also  means  to  take  a  drink. 

Wood    lot. — See    Lot. Wood 

meeting. — A  Mormon  term  for  a 


CAMP    meeting    {(]v.). Wood 

SKIN. — A    canoe ;    the  process  of 
manufacture  is  thus  described : — 

To  make  one  of  these  wood  skins,  a  large 
purple  heart  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  bark 
of  tne  recjuisite  length  taken  off.  A  wedge- 
shaped  piece  is  then  cut  out  of  the  trough- 
shapod  bark  from  the  top  downwards,  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  or  so  from  both  ends 
on  e.ich  side,  the  ends  are  then  raised  till 
the  cd^cs  of  the  cuts  meet,  when  holes  are 
pierced  on  either  hand  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches  from  the  cut,  and  numbers  of  turns  of 
a  strong  withe  arc  passed  through  them 


wooDCHucK. — The  ground  hog  (q.v.). 

Wool.  —  Dyed-tn-the-wool. —  Out- 
and-out  ;  unflinching  partisanship. 

Senator  Voorhecs  accompanied  a  consti- 
tuent to  the  post-otfice  department  a  couple 
of  days  ago  and  urged  his  appointment  for 
a  subordinate  position.  The  postmaster- 
general  received  them  courteously,  and  after 
hearing  the  senator's  statement,  turned  to 
the  applicant  and  asked  him;  'What  are 
your  politics  ? '  '  I'm  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat,  sir,'  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the 
Hoosier  office-seeker. — Critic,  1888. 

To  DRAW  THE  WOOL  OVER  THE 

EYES. — To  hoodwink  ;  to  "  use  the 
pepper  box  "  ;  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  .vmount  of  speak- 
ing that  Congress  does  every  year.  Many  of 
these  speeches  are,  however,  never  delivered 
at  all,  and  the  congressman  rises  and  says, 
'  Mr.  Speaker,'  and  then  asks  leave  to  print 
his  remarks.  He  puts  in  a  long  harangue,  in 
which  he  denounces  the  opposite  party,  and 
tries  TO  DRAW  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
his  constituents.  He  gets  several  thousand 
extra  copies  printed  at  cost  price  or  less, 
and  distributes  them  all  over  his  district, 
and  the  people  think  that  he  has  really 
uttered  these  words  on  the  floor,  while  the 
members  with  big  eyes  and  open  mouths 
listened  to  theniT— F/orirfa  Times  Union, 
February  7, 1888. 

All  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 

— A  Yankee  simile  for  thorough- 
going    genuineness. Woolly 

heads. — (i)  Negroes  ;  and  (2) 
Formerly  applied  to  anti-slavery 
politicians. 
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Worked 


WoRKCD. — Worked  for  all  it  was 
WORTH. — Manipulated  to  the  best 
advantage. 


Worm    Fence. — A 

(q.V.). 


ViRGLNIA     FENCE 


WoRRiMENT.  —  Worry ;    trouble ; 
anxiety.  A  factitious  useless  word. 

James  McLcer  is  one  of  the  notable 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  consideration 
of  his  name  will  give  the  Senate  more 
WORRIMENT  than  any'.hing  of  recent  date. — 
Nev)  York  World,  February  14,  iBaS. 

Worrisome  . — Worrying ; 

bothersome. 

Worry,  To. — To  take  a  drink. 

Wrappers.— Leggings. 


56a  Wunst 

Wrath. — Like  all  wrath.  —  A 
Southern  simile  for  angry,  violent, 
or  vehement ;  and  also  generally 
employed  to  express  great  emphasis. 
Wrathing. — Very  wroth. 

Wreckers.  —  A  band  of  Baltimore 
roughs. 

Wunst. — A  vulgarism  for  "  once."  So 
also  WUNCT. 

In  a  dental  oBicc  not  one  thousand  miles 
away  the  following;  colloquy  occurred ;  'Has 
your  tooth  ever  ached  ? '  '  Oh,  it  just  hurted 
me  a  little  wunxt  or  twict.'  'Did  it  ever 
ache?'  'It  pained  nie  a  bit,  but  sliure  I 
could  stand  it.'  '  Pat,  do  you  know  what 
toothache  is?'  '  Indade,  an' 1  do,  sor.'  'Has 
your  tooth  ever  ached  ? '  '  Well,  thin,  it  did. 
It  kept  me  awake  the  night,  ba<l  luck  to  it.' 
'  Docs  it  ache  now  ? '  '  An'  if  it  didn't  would 
I  be  here  ?  '—Nantucket  Inquirer,  iS88. 


ANK.— (i)   A  jerk. 

To  VANK,  to  jerk. 

Countryman  (to  den- 
tist)—' I  wouldn't  pay  no- 
thiii'  extra  fer  pas.  lest 
VANK  her  out  if  it  does 
hurt.'  Dentist — '  You  are 
plucky,  sir.  Let  me  see 
the  tooth.'     Countryman 

—'Oh,  'taint  inc  that's  got   the   toothache; 

it's  my  wife.    She'll   be  hero  in  a  minute.' 

—i\(w  York  Sun,  1888. 

(2)  A  contraction  of  Yankee. 

Yankek. — The  best  authorities 

on  the  subject  now  agree  upon 
the  derivation  of  this  term  from  the 
imperfect  effort  made  by  the  North- 
ern Indians  to  pronounce  the  word 
"  English."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  than  whom  few  men  have 
been  more  thoroughly  at  home  in 
Indian  speech  and  Indian  character, 
distinctly  states,  that  they  pro- 
nounced it  Yengees,  and  knew  how 
to  distinguish  them  by  their  dress 
and  personal  appearance,  and  that 
they  were  considered  as  less  cruel 
than  the  Virginians  or  Long-knives. 

Yankeedom. — New    England. 

Yankee     Doodle.  —  See   the 

folloii'ing : — 

In  the  summer  of  17-5,  the  British  army, 
under  command  of  Abercrombie,  lay  en- 
camped on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  a  little  south  of  the  City  of  Albany, 
awaiting  reinforcements  of  militia  from  the 
Eastern  States,  previous  to  marching  on 
Ticonderoga.  During  the  month  of  June, 
these  raw  levies  poured  into  camp,  company 
after  company,  each  man  differently  armed, 
equipped,  and  accoutred  from  his  neighbor, 
and  the  whole  presenting  such  a  spectacle  as 
was  never  equalled,  unless  by  the  celebrated 
regiment  of  merry  Jack  Falstaff.  Their 
oufr^' appearance  furnished  great  amusement 


to  the  British  officers.  One  Dr.  Shamburt,', 
an  EnKlish  surgeon,  composed  the  tune  of 
'  Y\NKKE  Doodle,'  and  arranged  it  to  words, 
which  were  gravely  dedicated  to  the  new 
recruits.  The  joke  took,  and  the  tune  has 
come  down  to  this  day. 


Yankee:  Notions. — A  class  of  minor 
conveniences  known  as  Yankee 
notiom.—See  Notions. 

Yarbs. — A  New  England  pronuncia- 
tion and  corruption  of  herbs. 

Clerk  Rcndich,  of  Judge  Walsh's  Court,  is 
a  pretty  well  informed  man,  but  he  knows 
IK  thing  of  tlie  properties  of  yarbs  and 
sin. pies.  He  had  a  cold  a  few  days  ago,  and 
some  one  prescribed  Iceland  moss  as  a 
remedy.— iicooft/^'M  Daily  Eagle,  1868. 

YARD. — See  Garden. 

Yavum  (Cant). — Bread  and  milk. 

Yellow. — YELLOVi'  behind  the  gills. 
—'•Said  of  one  of  whom   fever'n 

'ACER  (q.v.)  has  laid  tight  hold, 

Yellow  cover. — A  slang  term  for 
a  note  of  dismissal  from  Govern- 
ment employ.  In  the  public  offices 
yellow-tinted  envelopes  are  largely 

used. Yellow    jack.  —  The 

popular  name  for  yellow  fever. 

While  the  coast  line  from  Tanipico  to 
Bagdad  is  seldom  scourged  by  vomito,  the 
usual  calenturas  and  malarial  fevers  prevail 
during  the  wet  months,  but  are  seldom  fatal. 
The  natives  are  almost  proof  against  them, 
and  to  most  foreigners  they  may  be  con- 
sidered merely  the  common  and  necessary 
process  of  acclimation.  Cuidad  Victoria  has 
never  been  visited  by  either  vomito  or 
YELLOW  JACK,  and  its  citizens,  therefore, 
consider  it  the  healthiest,  as  it  is  certainly 
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one  of  the  prcttiebt  places,  on  tlie  planut. — 
Troy  Daily  Timn,  February  4,  i883. 


Y  E  L  L  0  W 

PUCCOON. 


p  u  c  c  o  o  N  .—See 


YouNQ  Hickory. — Martin  Van  Buren 
was  so  called  because  the  political 
mantle  of  "  Old  Hickory  "  (Jack- 
son) was  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
his  shoulders. 


"■S 


AMBo. — See  Sambo. 

Zenith    City    of   the 
Unsalted   Seas. — 

— Duluth. 

Hon.  Proctor  Knott, 
late  governor  of  Ken- 
tuckv,  is  not  only  an  able  and  humorous 
speaker,  but  a  sound  financier  and  man  of 
great  experience  in  public  affairs.  Born 
August  29,  1830,  at  LelJanon,  Ky.,  he  became 
a  lawyer  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
located  in  Missouri,  where  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  afterward 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In 
1862  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1867 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  very  large 
majority.  He  soon  took  high  rank  as  a 
working  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Judiciary,  and  early  in  1871 
blazed  upon  the  country  as  a  great  humorist 
in  his  brilliant  speech  upon  Duluth,  which 
he  christened  the  zenith  city  ok  the  un- 
salted SV.KS.— American  Humorist,  1888.  ZuCKC  (Cant). — An  old  prostitute. 


2iT,  To. — An  onomatopoetic  verb, 
manufactured  to  describe  vocally 
the  peculiar  hissing  of  bullets 
when  striking  water. 


Znees  (Cant). — Ice;  snow  ;  frost. 


Zodiac  (Cant). — The  top  card  in  the 
box  at  faro.  More  generally  cor- 
rupted into  SODA. 


Zombi. — A  phantom  or  ghost. 


Zoucher  (Cant). — A  slovenly  fellow. 
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